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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In July 1890, Lord Oonnemara entrusted to me the task of 
examining whether the economic condition of the Madras 
Presidency has, on the whole, improved or deteriorated 
during the last 40 or 50 years of British administration and 
of writing a Memorandum on the subject. I was given to 
imderstand that the conclusions arrived at should be based 
not only on information officially on record but also on the 
results of independent inquiries. To ascertain whether any 
and what improvement has taken place in the condition of 
the masses of the population, it was, of course, necessary 
that an idea should be formed as to their condition in’ the 
past, and, for this purpose, I had to collect and read up a 
great mass of old reports. This took up a deal of time, and 
I was able to write only the preliminary portion of this 
Memorandum before the end of 1890. The departure of Lord 
Oonnemara to England and pressure of other official work 
led to the preparation of this Memorandum being laid aside 
for some time, and I was able to resume the work only in the 
latter half of 1891. Since then I have been more or less 
engaged on it, but as the work has had to be carried on in 
addition to my other official duties, it has not been possible 
to finish it earlier. The interval, however, has been utilized 
for collecting information on such matters as prices of com- 
modities, wages of labour, &c., in order that it might be used 
for testing information obtained from official sources. The 
Government has permitted me to add another section to tbia 
Memorandum containing suggestions as to certain special 
measures to be adopted for the amelioration of the agricul- 
tural classes in connection with land settlements, agricultural 
banks, agricultural and industrial education, &o., and to revise 
the statistics given in the appendices to the Memorandum 
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witli reference to the results of the last census. This will 
be done as soon as the results of the census become avail- 
able, which will be very shortly, and the Memorandum will 
then be issued in a complete form. 

2. I have endeavoured to make the statistics given in 
the memorandum as accurate as possible, but I can scarcely 
hope that I have fully succeeded. The information given 
as regards the state of things in former centuries, though 
derived from sources which are the best available, is admit- 
tedly imperfect, but this does not invalidate in any way the 
general conclusions arrived at. 

3. The subject being many-sided, it is, of course, not 
possible in a first attempt to do more than break ground as 
regards the various questions dealt with. I have, therefore, 
printed as appendices to the Memorandum such ofldcial and 
other papers as throw light on the questions discussed, for 
purposes of easy reference in subsequent inquiries. This 
accounts also for the large quantity of statistical information 
and the large number of quotations given in the earlier por- 
tions of my Memorandum. Much of this information is new 
to the generation that is growing up, though not new to the 
generation that is passing away. 

4. In conclusion, I wish to point out that the subject 
dealt with is the improvement in the ‘material condition of 
the Presidency, and though there are other points of view 
from which the question of national well-being has to be 
considered, improvement in the material condition is the 
foundation on which improvement in other respects should 
be built up, I venture to think that if the question be 
impartially considered, there can be no two opinions as to 
the very great advance made by the country during the last 
40 years. 

Madras, S, S, 

Wth April 1892. 
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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The additional section containing suggestions as to measures 
to be adopted for the amelioration of the condition of the 
agricultural classes has now been completed, and the Memo- 
randum is accordingly issued in a complete form. 

I have made a few verbal changes in portions of the 
Memorandum already issued and added foot-notes in three or 
four places to make my meaning clearer on some points to 
prevent misapprehension. I have also given in the appendix 
extracts from a reply published by me in the Mad/ras Mail 
to some criticisms which appeared in the Calcutta Review 
on the question of pressure of population and one or two 
important matters bearing on the condition of the agri- 
cultural population. 

The statistics given in the appendices have been revised, 
as far as possible, with reference to the results of the last 
census. The Board of Eevenue having furnished revised 
figures as regards the acreage of holdings for some of the 
earlier years, these have been adopted in the statement of 
acreage of holdings printed in the appendix. I have retained 
the life-table for the population of the Presidency taken from 
the census report of 1881, as the table prepared in connec- 
tion with the census of 1891 relates to the population of the 
Madras city alone. The comparative table of persons classi- 
fied under various occupations in 1871 and 1881 has also been 
retained unaltered, as owing to a radical change of classifica- 
tion adopted for the census of 1891, a comparison between 
the results of this census and those of the earlier censuses 
has not been found possible. 

No pains have been spared to render the statistics as 
accurate as possible, but considering the great mass of figures 
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dealt with, it is not possible to say that all chances of error 
have been excluded. If any errors are brought to notice, 
I shall thankfully correct them and issue an erratum. 

Though the work has outgrown the limits of a Memoran- 
dum, the original form has been retained, the object through- 
out being not so much to furnish cut and dry conclusions as 
to indicate the methods of investigation to be pursued and 
furnish materials as far as possible for forming a judgment 
as to the improvement which has taken place in the condition 
of the agricultural classes, and as to the further measures to 
be taken for their amelioration. On some of the subjects 
dealt with under the latter head, such as agricultural and 
technical education and widening the scope of local adminis- 
tration, my remarks are necessarily general, as my intention 
is to point out the necessity for increased attention in certain 
directions, and not to lay down the precise measures to be 
adopted, the determination of which must, of course, be based 
on a thorough investigation of the conditions of the localities 
to which they are to be applied. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the views I have expressed on these and other matters 
are my individual opinions submitted for the consideration 
of Grovemment, and are not to be understood as reflecting 
the opinions of the Government itself. 

I must in conclusion express my grateful acknowledg- 
m’ents to several gentlemen who have favoured me with the 
results of their observation and experience in connection 
with the inquiry forming the subject-matter of the Memoran- 
dum, and to Mr. Hill, the Superintendent of the Government 
Press, for the ready and willing assistance afforded by him in 
passing this work through the press. My thanks are also 
due to Mr. Cardozo, by whose kindness I have been enabled 
to prefix a map of the Presidency to the Memorandum. 

PALMAlrtiB, S. S. 

21st May 1893. 
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In this memorandum I propose to examine whether the 
economic condition of the Madras Presidency, ^nd especially of 
the agricultural classes, has improved or deteriorated during the 
last 40 years of British administration, and whether, if there 
has been improvement, it is proceeding on right lines. 

Section I . — The state of the cownMy and the condition of the 
people in former centuries, 

2. It is generally admitted that the last century, which 
,, ... immediately preceded the establisWent of 

tion as to the condition British powei m Southem India, was a 
™ period of anarchy and of suffering to the 

masses of the population ; but it would be 
interesting to learn what was the condition of the people in 
the preceding centuries under native rulers. Information on 
the subject is, however, exceedingly scanty, the very names of 
some of the dynasties which bore sway in Southern India 
having been forgotten^ ; and it is only recently by a laborious 
study of ancient inscriptions, Indian arehseologists have been 
endeavouring to construct a South Indian history. The results 
of their researches, so far as they have gone, have been sum- 
marized by Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., in his lists of Antiquities 
of the Madras Presidency, and I have ventured to extract 
Mr. Sewell’s remarks in an appendix^ to this memorandum. 
It will be seen from Mr. Sewell’s account, that from the earliest 
historical times Southem India was divided into a number of 
small kingdoms, which, like the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
were continually at war with one another ; that each dynasty 
aspired for universal dominion and asserted it as opportunities 
offered ; that the pressure of immigration of tribes from Northern 
India added to the distracted state of *the country caused by 
internecine wars ; and that from the 14th century, when the 
Muhammadans pushed their arms to Southern India and founded 
Muhanomadan Hngdoms in the Northern Deccan, to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, the country seldom enjoyed peace. 

^ The Pallava dynasty appears to have been a powerful one and ruled over all the Baisit 
Coast districts from the festna to the Coleroon and to have had its capital at Oonjeeveram. 
Even the name of the dynasty has gone completely out of the memory of the peojde o| 
the country over whom it ruled. 

2 Vide appendix A, section I, 
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3. Among the yarions dynasties which have successively 
ruled in Southern India, the times of the 
Pandya, ohoia and Pandiyaus in the Madura and Tinnevelly 

V^w^dynast^ea. 

district and of the Vijianagar kings in the Southern Deccan, 
live in tradition as a sort of “ golden age.” That the Pandi- 
yans were a powerful dynasty, and that their country under 
Budhist at first, and subsequently under Brahminic, influences, 
attained to a very considerable degree of civilization, and kept 
up commercial intercourse with the Greeks and Eomans, seem 
certain. They were also great patrons of the Tamil literature, 
and it was during their time that the famous “ Sangham ” or 
College of Poets was established, and the greatest Tamil poems 
were composed. The Cholas, who rose to great power in the 
11th, 12th and 13th centuries and held sway over nearly the 
whole of Southern India, were the builders of most of the great 
temples that exist in such numbers in the Tanjore district, and 
of the anicut across the Cauvery. They excavated several 
channels for irrigation, which are known by their names — 
Virasholanar, Vikramanar, Kirtimanar, Mudikondanar — and 
established agricultural colonies and Brahmin agraharams for 
the spread of Aryan civilization. The powerful Vijianagar 
dynasty stemmed the tide of Muhammadan conquest for two 
centuries, ie., 15th and 16th, until it was overwhelmed by a 
confederation of the Muhammadan sovereigns of the Deccan, 
and its magnificent capital was sacked and utterly destroyed. 
All these dynasties rendered important services to South Indian 
civilization, and, as during their times some of the greatest 
religious teachers and scholars and dialecticians — Sankara- 
charya, Ramanujacharya and Vidiaranya — lived and flourished, 
it is no wonder that the people of Southern India recall the 
memory of those times with pleasure and pride. 


4. Every dynasty, however, when it attained to supreme 
Prequenoy of wars power, drew to itself all the wealth of the 
state of surrounding provinces and adorned its 
eooTmtry. ^ Capital with magnificent buildings, but the 

conquered provinces were generally oppressed. One of the 
Pandiyan kings in an inscription boasts, among his other 
exploits, of haying set Tanjore and TJraiyur (the Chola capitals) 
on fire ; demolished the houses, high walls, storied houses and 
palaces ; made the tears of the wives of refractory kings flow 
like a river ; caused the sites of the buildings to be ploughed 
^th asses, and sown with cowries j driven the Chola from his 
ipto a barren place and taken away his crown of 
gold and given it to a poet, who sang in praise of him, &e. 
One of the Chola kings in the same manner, in his turn. 
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humbled the Paudiyans and assumed the title of Madurautaka 
(death of the Madura city). Allowing for great exaggeration, 
the language of the inscriptions shows that even the best days 
of the ancient dynasties were those of wars and violence, that 
the ambition of every king was to humble the pride of his 
neighbours and to spoil their territories, and that these exhaust- 
ing wars must have entailed on the people an immense amount 
of misery, which, of course, was borne with patience and 
resignation, as they had had no experience of a happier condition. 
Large portions of the country were also covered with jungle or 
inhabited by tribes hardly reclaimed from savagery. From a 
letter of a Jesuit missionary, written in the beginning of the 
18th century, it appears that on the Tinnevelly coast, which is 
now a fully cultivated and densely populated tract, “ a large 
jungle had for some time past been infested by tigers to such a 
degree that after sunset no inhabitant of any village situated in 
its neighbourhood dared to move outside his door. Watch was 
kept in every village at night and large fires were lighted for 
the purpose of soaring the monsters away. Even in the day- 
time travelling was not quite safe, and numbers of people had 
disappeared who had, without doubt, been seized and devoured 
in lonely places.” The country lying on the outskirts of 
Trichinopoly town appears to have been covered with jungle 
and infested by robbers in the middle of the 16th century. 
The same was the case in the Coimbatore district also. Marau- 
ders were so numerous that a traveller by night was almost 
certain to fall into their hands. Wild beasts were so common 
that one missionary lost thirty of his acquaintances by their 
ravages within six months. Both in the Pandiya and Chola 
countries large tracts were, and still are, inhabited by Kallers, 
whom Father Martin, who lived in the 18th century in the 
vicinity of Kaller country, described as more barbarous than 
any savages in any part of the globe. His assertion is corrobo- 
rated by Ward and Connor’s survey account, which states that 
“ a horrible custom exists among the females of the Colleries. 
When a quarrel or dissension arises between them, the insulted 
woman brings her child to the house of the aggressor and kills 
it at her door to avenge herself, although her vengeance is 
attended with the most cruel barbarity. She immediately 
thereafter proceeds to a neighbouring village with all her 
goods, &c. In this attempt she is opposed by her neighbours, 
which gives rise to clamour and outrage. The complaint is 
then carried to the head Ombalakar, who lays it before the 
elders of the village and solicits their interference to terminate 
the quarrel. In the course of this investigation, if the husband 
finds that sufficient evidence has been brought against his wife 



and that she had given cause for provocation and agression, then 
he proceeds unobserved by the assembly to his house and 
brings one of his children, and in the presence of the witnesses, 
Trilla his child at the door of the woman who had first killed her 
child at his; by this mode of procedure he considers that he 
has saved Mmself much trouble and expense, which would 
otherwise have devolved on him. The circumstance is soon 
brought to the notice of the tribunal, which proclaims that the 
offence committed is sufficiently avenged. But should this 
voluntary retribution of revenge not be executed by the con- 
victed person, the tribunal is prorogued to a limited time — 
fifteen days generally. Before the expiration of that period 
one of the children of the convicted person must be killed ; at 
the same time he is to bear all expenses for providing food, 
&c., for the assembly during three days. Such is their inhuman 
barbarity in avenging outrage, which proves the innate cruelty 
and the unrestrained barbarity of their manners and morals.” 

5. There cannot be the slightest doubt that famines and 

Fammesaixdepidennos epidemics Were far more fre^ueut and des- 
very destructive in for- tructive in former ceuturies than at present, 
mer times. Allusions to terrible famines occur in ancient 

Hindu writings. The Eamayana mentions a severe and pro- 
longed drought which occurred in Northern India. According 
to the Orissa legends severe famines occurred between the 
years 1107 and 1143 A.D. The memory of a terrible 12 
years’ famine* “ Dvadasavarsha Pan jam ” lives in tradition in- 
Southern India. Duff in his history of the Mahrattas 
states that “in 1396 the dreadful famine distinguished from all 
others by the name Durga Devee commenced in Maharashtra. 
It lasted, according to Hindu legends, for 12 years. At the 
end of that time the periodical rains returned ; but whole 
districts were entirely depopulated and a very scanty revenue 
was obtained from the territory between the Goddvari and the 
Eistna for upwards of 30 years afterwards. The hill forts and 


® Tte story is as follows : There was a terrible 12 years’ famine in the land, the 
** nine ” planets who rule the destinies of men having decreed that the human race should 
he desteoyed. At the close of the 12th year, the “ planets ” went on a tour of inspection 
to see if the work of destruction was complete. All was desolation, hut there was one 
greefu spot at a distance. They repaired to the place to see what it was. There, a ryot, 
who was a great astrologer, had, by his art, foreseen that a great famine was coming and 
had taken precautions^ against it. In years of abundance he saved the grain (ragi) and 
built up the walls of his house with this grain mixed with mud and planted prickly-pear 
round his 'gardens and fields. When the drought came the man fed his goats with 
pnckly-pear, which flourishes even during times of drought, and boiled the grain scraped 
from the walls of his house with the milk yielded hy the goats and ate the boiled ragi 
and thus lived ; for there was not a drop of water to he had anywhere. When the man 
^w the ‘‘ planets,” he knew who they were and offered to feed them too. They accepted 
his hos pite Hty and after a full meal lay down to sleep in crooked and inauspicious posi- 
tions. ^When they were fast asleep the ryot put them all in auspicious positions and thus 
the cSimo jO ftn end ?iiid the world began once more to prosper. 


strong places previously conquered by the Muhammadans had 
fallen into the hands of Poligars and robbers, and the returning 
cidtivators were driven from their villages.” In the works 
of the Hindu astronomer Taraha Mihiraj there are passages 
tending to show that the theory of the connection between sun 
spots and droughts was known at the time, and this knowledge 
must have been the result of observations made during long 
periods of time. The Muhammadan historian Ferishta records 
two famines as having occurred in the 15th century. He states 
that, in 1423 A.D., no rain falling, a grievous famine was 
experienced throughout the Deccan, and multitudes of cattle 
died on the parched plains for want of water. The king 
(Ahmed I of the Bahmini dynasty), in consequence, increased 
the pay of his troops and opened public stores of grain for the 
use of the poor. The next year also, there being no rain, the 
people became seditious, complaining that the present reign 
was unlucky and the conduct of the prince displeasing to God. 
The king felt this bitterly, repaired to the mosque and prayed 
to God for rain. Bain came and the people were satisfied and 
the king was thenceforward sumamed the “ saint.” In 1474 
A.D., there occurred a famine still more terrible. The following 
account is given of it by Ferishta : “ When the royal standard 
reached the city of Bijapore, Mahomed Shah (Bahmini dynasty), 
at the request of Elhajwa Mahomed Khan, halted to repose his 
fatigues, and the minister endeavoured to soothe his grief for 
the death of his mother. Admiring the situation of Bijapore, 
the king would willingly have remained there during the rainy 
season, but so severe a drought prevailed throughout the 
Deccan that the wells dried up, and the king, contrary to his 
inclination, moved with his army to Ahmedabad Beder. Ho 
rain fell during the next year either, and the towns in conse- 
quence became almost depopulated. Many of the inhabitants 
died of famine and numbers emigrated for food to Malwa, 
Jajnagger and Guzerat. In Telingana, Maharashtra and 
throughout the Bahmini, no grain was sown for two years; 
and, in the third, when the Almighty showered his mercy on 
the earth, scarcely any farmers remained in the country to 
cultivate the lands.” 

In 1570 a great famine appears (from the records of the 
Portuguese Mission) to have raged on the Tinnevqlly coast. 
Father Henriques, a Portuguese missionary, established famine 
relief houses, in some of which 50 persons were daily fed. 
The records of the Madura Jesuit Mission contain accounts of 
some famines which occurred in the 17th and J8th centuries. 
In 1648 there was a famine in the Coimbatore district when a 
great part of the population died or deserted the country. In 



1659 the Muhammadans of Golconda invaded the southern 
countries. “ The cruel devastation of the country round 
Trichinopoly and in the direction of 7allam led to a local 
famine, which within a short time compelled the population to 
emigrate in a body, some to the Marava country and some to 
the Madura country, and some to Satyamangalam ; and then 
the Muhammadans themselves were reduced to great extremities. 
Their horses died from want of forage, their camp-followers 
ran away and thousands of them died of actual starvation. So 
numerous were their deaths that it was impossible to bury 
their corpses, which were accordingly left in great heaps in the 
open fields. The effludum arising from their decomposition, 
combined with the ill-health resulting from want of proper 
food, rapidly engendered a pestilence, which carried off large 
numbers.” The sufferings of the people during the years 
1669 to 1662 appear to have been terrible. The privations 
undergone by the Christians are described by the Jesuit 
missionaries as heart-rending ; upwards of 10,000 of them died 
of want and starvation. Tanjore appears to have suffered even 
more than Madura, and almost the entire Christian population 
of that kingdom was driven out of it either by the fear of 
Muhammadans or by the pangs of hunger. The Hindus also 
persecuted the Christians for having offended the local deities 
and brought drought and famine on the land by their impiety, 
in the same manner as Christians in European countries appear 
to have, persecuted the Jews in the middle ages, whenever 
famines and plagues occurred. 

In 1677 the Madura country was invaded by the Mysoreans. 
An extraordinary fall of rain on the Western Ghauts inundated 
the eoimtry and swept away the low-lying villages with their 
entire population. This was followed by famine and pestilence, 
and it is stated that many of the half-starved wretches, who 
survived these calamities, took to brigandage and overran the 
kingdom unchecked. From 1709, for nearly 12 years, the 
Marava country, Eamnad and Sivaganga, suffered from terrible 
droughts alternating with fioods, and large numbers of the 
inhaMtants emigrated to Tanjore and Madura. The droughts 
appear to have been entirely due to the oaprioiousness of the 
seasons, as irrigation works in the Marava country were in 
those days in an excellent condition. Father Martin wrote in 
1713 : ^ “ Nowhere have more precautions been takdn than in 
Marava not to let a drop of water escape and to coEect all the 


These and other quotations from the records of the Madura Jesuit Mission are 
translations oi extracts in French given in Mr. N^elson’s Mddum Manual, They contain 
the most authentic information as to the condition of the Madura district in the 17th 
century and I have therefore given them at length in this memorandum* 
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water formed by the rains in brooks and torrents. Here there 
is to be seen a pretty large river called Yaigaiyaru. After 
crossing a part of Madura, it enters Marava, and when its bed 
is full, which ordinarily happens a whole month every year, it 
is as large as the Seine. Yet, by means of canals dug by our 
Indians far away from their tanks, this river is so drained on 
all sides that it loses itself entirely and does not reach its 
mouth till it has spent several weeks in filling the reservoirs 
towards which it is diverted. The most common tanks have 
banks half a -league long ; there are others which are a league 
and more in length. I have seen three, more than three leagues 
in length. One of these tanks furnishes enough water to 
irrigate the fields of more than 60 plantations. As rice (paddy) 
must have its stem in water until it has acquired perfect 
maturity, after the first reaping, when there is still water in 
the tanks, they manure the lands and commence sowing again, 
for all times of the year are adapted to the growing of paddy, 
provided there is no deficiency of water.” That prices of 
agricultural produce were subject to the most violent fluctua- 
tions on account of want of outlet for produce in years of 
abundance is evident from the following extract from the J esuit 
missionary’s letter : — “ It is owing to the abundance of water, 
which the ryots caused to flow from their tanks into the fields, 
that they ‘are able to grow a prodigious quantity of rice. 
When the rain is abundant, the price of rice and other 
provisions is low. They get eight merkals ® or large measures 
of unhusked rice for one fanam, which suflSce to nourish a man 
for more than 15 days. But as soon as the rain fails, the 
dearness is so great that I have seen the price of one of these 
measures of rice rise to 8 fanams (eighteen sous).” This shows 
that in years of scarcity the price rose to 64 times of what it 
was in ordinary times ! In 1733, there was a scarcity in the 
Chingleput district, which is stated to have been caused more 
by the neglect of irrigation works under the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot than by the failure of the seasons. The price of 
paddy rose to 40 pagodas per garce, while the ordinary price 
was. 25 pagodas per garce. Twenty years before 1733, it is 
stated that 25 pagodas per garce would have been reckoned as 
famine price. In 1780 occurred Hyder’s desolating invasion 
of the Carnatic followed by the grievous famine, the horrors 


* Mr. Felson takes the price quoted as equivalent to 96 lb. for leather Martin 

says that 8 merkals will suffice to nourish a man for more than 15 days. If we take the 
quantity of rice required by a person at 3 lb. per diem, the quantity required for 1 5 days 
would be 45 lb. Even if this reduced quantity were worth the price would have 
been 480 lb. per rupee or j^th of the price at the present time , in other words the 
purchasing value of the rupee would have been in the beginning of the 18th century 12 
times what it is now. 
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of wMch -were described by Burke iu one of his well known 
orations. From 1789 to 1792, a terrible fainiue raged in 
the Northern Circars. The famine does not appear to have 
extended to the north of Ganjam, and at Puri the people lived 
in the midst of plenty. In the Ichdpur and Chicacole coun- 
tries, however, the people died in thousands. The country was 
plunged in a state of misery and desolation truly deplorable. 
Whole tracts were depopulated, and when the famine came 
to an end, people were not fortheoTning to cultivate the lands. 
The reports of the Collector of Eajahmundry in the beginning 
of the century show that many villages in the fertile delta of 
the Goddvari had become depopulated and great difficulty was 
felt in arranging for the cultivation of lands. 

Epidemics also were very frequent and destructive. Small- 
pox was very virulent, so much so that, on the Western Coast, 
till within recent times, on the first appearance of the epidemic 
in villages, the villagers used to desert them, leaving the suf- 
ferers to shift for themselves as best they could or die. So 
recently as the beginning of this century a fever of a very malig- 
nant type decimated the populations of Madura, Tinnevelly and 
Coimbatore districts. A committee was appointed by Govern- 
ment to inquire into the causes of the epidemic, and it reported 
that the primary cause was the highly insalubrious condition of 
the atmosphere resulting from the continued and extraordinary 
deviations from the regular course of the seasons and the 
miasmata arising from the marshy grounds, the thick jungles on 
the hill sides and from the salt marshes on the sea coast. The 
committee added that there were not wanting also predisposing 
causes in the debilitated condition of the population owing 
to insufficient diet, exposure to cold and damp, and fear and 
anxiety. The wretched ryots were only too well prepared to 
imbibe the poison by their poor condition and careless habits 
of life, and this was conclusively shown by the fact that, on 
one occasion, while the ryots were dying by thousands, soldiers, 
convicts and others scarcely suffered at all. 

6. There is also ample evidence to show that the land tax 
The land tax collected taken, not only by the Muhammadan but 
by Native sovereigns also by the Hindu Sovereigns, was fully 
one-nali the gross proauce. Menu’s pro- 
portion of one-sixth (which in the case of unirrigated lands 
must haye operated as a heavy tax on industry and not on rent, 
for rent, owing to the abundance of cultivable lands and the 
sparseness of population, could not have come into existence) 
must, if it ever was observed in practice, have for several 
centuries been exceeded, and half the gross produce come to 
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be recognized as tbe legal rate. Dr. Burnell, in his South 
Indian Palceography, has stated “that the land tax (for such 
it originally was in South India, not rent') should amount to 
half the produce, has long been quoted as an instance of rapa- 
city of Muhammadan and English Governments, from the 
illustrious B. Neiburh’s early letters down to modern public 
discussions, by people ignorant of Indian history. But it has 
nothing to do with either. The inscriptions at Tanjore show 
that the indigenous Chola kings of the 11th century took about 
half the produce, and F. "W. Ellis long ago asserted, on other 
grounds, that the tax was always more than the sixth or fourth 
permitted by the Sanskrit lawyers. A consideration of royal 
grants would also conclusively show (as Sanskrit lawyers as- 
serted) that the Government never had any right to the land.” 
In the Northern Circars also the native dynasties, long before 
the Muhammadan conquest, appear to have taken half the gross 
produce as the land tax, and this rule was in force in several 
zemindaries and principalities which had never, or only for a 
short time, been under Muhammadan domination — the Bamnad 
zemindari for instance. The only instance in which the rule 
laid down by the Shastras was adopted in rating lands for the 
revenue was in South Canara, and in this case, the Shastraic 
rule was resorted to with a view to enhance the land tax which 
had till then been levied. In South Canara, cultivation has to 
be carried on under more difficult conditions than elsewhere. 
The country is extremely rocky and uneven, and, owing to 
excessive rainfall, cattle are scarce and cannot be employed at 
all seasons of the year. The ground has to be levelled at great 
expense to make it fit for cultivation, and this operation has to 
be continually repeated, as, owing to heavy rainfall and moun- 
tain torrents, the land is constantly out up into deep gullies. 
Eeclamation of land could, under these circumstances, have 
been possible only if the land tax had been extremely mode- 
rate, and accordingly the original land tax appears to have been 
fixed at -^th of the gross produce till about A.D. 1252, when 
the country was conquered by a Pandiyan prince. He ruled 
that the ^th share should be delivered in rice and not in 
unhusked paddy, and thus increased the tax by about 10 per 
cent. When the country became a dependency of Vijianagar, 
the king Hari Har Eoy fixed the land-tax at |th of gross pro- 
duce, i.e., fth the king’s share proper, and -rVfh the share 
allotted by the Shastras for the support of temples and Brahmins, 
thus enhancing the tax by 50 per cent. From information 
extracted by Dr. Buchanan from certain old accounts in the 
possession of a shanbogue at Gokuma and given in his “ Journey 
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tliTOiigh Mysore, Malabar and Oanara in 1800,” it appears, 
hoTTever, that in certain parts of North Canara, according to a 
valuation of Krishna Raya, the king of Vijianagar, while the 
tax on rice lands was |th of the gross produce, that on cocoanut 
plantations was quite half the gross produce. 

7. The following extracts from the records of the Madura 
Jesuit Mission give the particulars con- 
re^L^^S^istotion Dccted with the land revenue administration 
under the Vijianagar of the Madura Country under the rule of 
sovereigns. viceroys of the Vijianagar kings in the 

17th century: “The King or Grand Nayakar of Madura has 
but a few domains which depend immediately on him, that is 
to say, which form his property (for, in this country, the great 
are sole proprietors, and the people are only tenants or farm- 
ers) j all the other lands are the domains of a multitude of 
petty princes, or tributary lords ; these latter have each in his 
own domains the full administi-ation of the police and of justice, 
if justice there is at all ; they levy contributions which com- 
prise at least the half of the produce of the lands ; of thi.'« they 
make three parts, the first of which is reseiwed as tribute to 
the Grand Nayakar; the second is employed in supporting 
troops, which the lord is bound to furnish him with in case of 
war ; the third belongs to the lord. The Grand Na 5 mkars of 
Madura, like those of Tanjoro and Gingee, are themselves 
tributaries of Vijianagar, to whom they pay, or ought to pay, 
each one an annual tribute of from to 10 millions of francs. 
But they are not punctual in this payment ; often they delay, 
and even sometimes refuse insolently ; then Vijianagar arrives 
or sends one of his generals at the head of a hundred thousand 
men to enforce payment of all arrears, with interest, and in such 
cases, which are frequpt, it is the poor people who are to 
expiate the fault of their princes ; the whole country is devas- 
tated and the population is either pillaged or massacred.” The 
revenue administration of the Mahratta chief, Ekoji, a half- 
brother of Sivaji, in Tanjore, appears from a letter of a Jesuit 
missionary in 1683 to have been, if possible, even more oppres- 
missionary states : “Tanjore is in the possession of 
Ekoji with the exception of a few provinces which have been 
seized hy the Marava. Here is a short sketch of the adminis- 
tration of this country. Ekoji appropriates four-fifths of the 

all. Instead of accepting these four- 
ths in kind, he insists that they should be paid in money ; 
ami as he takes care to fix the price hitnself much beyond that 
wtiieh the proprietor can realize, the result is that the sale of 
the entire produce does not suffice to pay the entire contri- 
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bution. The cultivators then remain under the weight of a 
heavy debt ; and often they are obliged to prove (heir inability 
to pay by submitting to the most barbarous tortures. It would 
be difficult for you to conceive such an oi)pression, and yet I 
must add that this tyranny is more frightful and revolting in 
the kingdom of Gingee. For the rest this is all I can say, for 
I cannot find words to express all that is horrible in it.” 

Even the rule of Tirumal Nayak, who may be fitly called 
the ‘‘magnificent,” was oppressive. Tirumal Nayak was par- 
tial to Christianity and treated the Jesuit missionaries with 
marked kindness ; and he was even suspected of having em- 
braced Christianity secretly. And yet this is the account given 
by Father Proenza in a letter, dated Trichinopoly, 1659 : 
“ Tirumal Nayakar was not spared to enjoy the victory ; he 
was called upon to render an account to God of the evils which 
his treacherous policy had drawn on his people and on the 
neighbouring kingdoms. He died at the age of 75 years after 
a reign of 30 years. We cannot but acknowledge that he 
possessed great qualities ; but he tarnished their glory towards 
the end of his life by vices and follies which nothing could 
justify. His reign was illustrious by works of truly royal 
magnificence, among them being the pagoda of Madura, and, 
above all, the roj al palace, whose -colossal proportions and 
gigantic strength recall to memory the ancient monuments 
of Thebes. He loved and protected the Christian religion, the 
excellence of which he recognized, but never had the courage 
to accept the .consequence of this conviction. The greatest 
obstacle to his conversion arose from his two hundred wives, 
the most distinguished of whom were burnt over his funeral 
pile according to the barbarous custom of these nations.” The 
Government of Coimbatore under the Naiks® of Satyamangalam 
appears to have been no better. 


* Vide Coimbatoy^e Disty*ict Manual^ pp. 89 and 90. There were, of course, also some 
kings and queens whose names are revered to this day. The wisdom of Kistna Deva 
Baya in council and Ms prowess in war form the theme of many a legend in the Telugu 
country. Of Queen liudiamma, of the Warangril dynasty, who governed the kingdom's s 
regent during the minority of her grandson (A.D. 1257-1295;, Marco Polo writes as 
follows : “ This kingdom was under the rule of a king, and since his death forty years 
ago, it has been under his queen, a lady of much distinction, who for the great love bho 
bore him never would marry another husband, and I can assure you that during all that 
space of 40 years she had administered her realm as well as her husband did, or better and 
as she was a lover of justice, of equity and of peace, she was more beloved by those oi her 
kingdom than ever was lady or lord of theirs before.’’ Of Queen Regent Mangammal 
(AD. 1689-1704'! Bishop Caldwell in his JEtstory of Tmnevelly states : “ She eschewed 
wars and cultivated the arts of peace, and all through Tmnevelly, as well as in Madura 
and the adjacent districts, she achieved a reputation wMch survives to the present day as 
the greatest maker of roads, planter of avenues, digger of wells and buildcu' of choultries 
the royal houses of Madura ever produced. It has become customary to attribute to her 
every avenue found anywhere in the country. 1 have found, for instance, that all the 
avenues in the neighbourhood of Courtallum are attributed to Mangammal. Having don^ 
so much, she is supposed to have done 
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8. The above long extracts show not only what the real 
character of the administration of the Nayak 
The eaonnous reve- dynasty, who adomed their capitals with 
such magnificent buildings, was, but also 
the enormous revenue which former Hindu rulers derived from 
land. According to the statements contained in the letters 
of the J esuit missionaries, the three viceroyalties of Madura, 
Tanjore and Gingee were each bound to pay a tribute, varying 
between 6 and 10 millions of francs or between 50240,000 and 
50400,000 to the Vijianagar sovereign, and if the Madura pro- 
vince, which was the most extensive of the three, paid the 
higher sum, it is clear that the revenue taken from the ryots of 
that province must have been at least three times that sum 
or 501,200,000. In fact, most of the lands comprised within 
the Madura province were in the hands of Poligars, who, it is 
stated, paid to the local viceroys only one-third of the revenue of 
their polliems, and out of this one- third, the viceroys had to pay 
the tribute after defraying their own expenses. The Madura 
province comprised the present districts, Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Trichinopoly and a portion of the Salem district. The land re- 
venue of these districts aggregates now 87^ lakhs of rupees 
only, ^d when it is remembered that in the 16th and 17th 
centuries much of the country now under cultivation was 
covered with jungle and that the purchasing power of the pre- 
cious metals was several times higher than it is at present, 
an idea may be formed of the large share of the gross produce 
which the Government of those days appropriated as revenue. 
It seems probable, as, indeed, the records of the Jesuit Mission 
state, that the tribute was seldom regularly paid, but was 
exacted by the Yijianagar king by force of arms whenever he 
was able to do so ; but the lai'ge amount of tribute fixed shows 
that practically the only limit to the exactions which could be 
made from the ryots was their ability to pay. The amount 
of revenue taken by the sovereigns of the Madura and Tanjore 
countries would be hardly credible, were it not for the fact that 
there is ample evidence to show that in other parts of the pen- 
insula the revenue taken by other sovereigns was equally great, 
if not greater. In Orissa, it appears that in the 12th century 
the Gangetic dynasty had a land revenue of about 50460,000, or 
a little less than three times the revenue derived by the British 
Government from the same province, while the purchasing 
power of the rupee was then 8 times of what it is now.'^ The 
land revenue of the whole of British India is 23 millions of 


J estops (appendix B, eeotioa I) from Hnnter’s 
dOTived by the Gangetic kings in the 12th centniy and the 
pnose uays. 


Onssa as regards the revenue 
purchasing power of silver in 



tens of rupees. In tlie time of the Emperor Akbar, the land 
revenue of the territories subject to his rule, which did not 
extend south of the Vindhya mountains, was 1 6| millions Ex. in 
1594 and 17| millions in 1605. In Johangir’s time the land 
tax continued at 17^ millions. lu the earlier years of Aurang- 
zebe’s reign (1655) the land revenue was 24 millions. It rose 
to 34^ millions in 1670 and to 38f millions in 1697. In the 
last year of Aurangzebe’s reign (1707) the revenue fell to 30* 
millions. It is stated that in the official statement of the reve- 
nues of the empire presented to the Afghan invader, Ahmed 
Shah Abdali,® when he entered Delhi in 1761, the land revenue 
of the empire was entered as 34^ millions. The significance of 
the above figures will be rightly estimated when it is remem- 
bered that between the years 1593 and 1605 the price of wheat 
averaged between 186 to 224 lb. per rupee and barley 275J 
lb. per rupee, e.e., the price of wheat and barley in the end of 
the. 16th century was between one-sixth and one-seventh of 
what it is at present. 

9. The Hindu Shastras consigned the king, who exacted 

The devices resorted “10^© ^l^^n one-sixth or one-fourth of the 
to mth a view to in.- produce, to infamy in this world and the 
crease revenue. tormeuts of hell in the next, but the 

Muhammadan law had no such scruples. The Hedaia states : 

“ The learned in the law allege that the utmost extent of tribute 
is one-half of the actual product, nor is it allowable to exact 
more ; 'but the taking of a half is no more than strict justice 
and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole 
of the person and property of infidels and distribute them 


® The revenues of the Moghul emperors appear to have heen carefully investigated 
by Mr. Edward Thomas in his book, entitled The Teveme Itesouroes of the Moghul 
Empire, The particulars available as i egards the revenue of the several provinces during 
the time of the Moghuls have been extracted from tho article on ‘‘India in Hunter’s 
Gazetteer and printed in the appendix 0, section I. The figures quoted appear indeed 
fabulous. Take, for instance, the land revenue of Orissa — £450,000 — which, allowing for 
the depreciation in the value of the precious metals, would at the present day be equiva- 
lent to £3,600,000. The present area of cultivation in Orissa is 2^ millions of acres. If 
the whole area had been under cultivation in the 12th century, the land tax per acre would 
be £ 1-9-0 ; if only half, which is more likely, it would bo £2-18-0. The tax would 
represent a much larger proportion of the gross produce than one -half. This seems 
likely ; in the beginning of the present century tho tax represented nearly fths of the 
gross produce, and the cultivators were left only the barest means of subsistence and 
often not even that, a portion of the so-called land tax being met out of the earnings from 
dairy produce and domestic industries, such as weaving. Much of the revenue consisted 
of payments in kind, and the Government sold the grain at monopoly rates. The revenue 
shown in tho accounts also were, to a great extent, nominal and much of it probably 
remained unrealized, because it was impossible to realize it. The fact, however, of tho 
demand being fixed so high as to absorb nearly the whole of the gross produce shows that 
the Government took all that it could. Even the principle laid down by tho Emperor 
Akbar, who was immeasurably in advance of his time, for regulating land assessment will 
not, according to modem standards, be accepted as liberal. He said: “There shall be 
left for every man who cultivates his lands as much as ho requires for his own support till 
the next crop be reaped, and that of his family and for seed. This much shall be left to 
him what remains is the land tax and shall go to the public treasury.” 
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among the Mussalmans, it follows that taking half their in- 
comes is lawful a fortiori^ The hint given as to the lawful- 
ness of taking the whole of the property of the intidels was of 
course not likely to be lost on the ever necessitous Muham- 
madan sovereigns. Emperor Akbar abolished many vexa- 
tious taxes and fixed the land tax at about one- third of the 
gross produce, but his successors re-imposed all the abolished 
taxes. The devices resorted to for enhancing taxation were 
innumerable. In the provinces of Agra and Delhi the money 
assessment had been fixed by Todar Mull at so much per beigah 
of 3,600 square ells (each ell between to 41 inches) or 
nearly an acre ; the tax was enhanced by the simple expedient ® 
of reducing the leigah to one-third of its original dimensions. 

10. It is the enormous revenue which former rulers derived 


Temples palaces &c land, coupled with unlimited command 

erected by meaii of of forced labour, that enabled them to exe- 
forced labour. stupendous works, whether palaces, 

temples, anieuts or tanks, which strike us with astonishment. 
The celebrated temple at Tanjore built by the Cholas in the 
11th century is stated to have taken 12 years to complete. 
The architect, who designed the building and supervised its 
execution, was one Soma Varman of Conjee veram. A village, 
called Sdrapallam (literally the hollow at the base of the scaf- 


® Vid^ Grant’s Folitical Survey of the Jforthern Circars, Appendix to the “Fifth 
Beport ” of the Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs pnblibhed by Mei^srs. Higgin- 
botham & Co,, page 233. Colonel Wilks in his FCistory of Mysore mentions 20 additional 
taxes imposed by Chick Deo Baj, the able ruler of Mysore in 1672-1704, Four of 
the taxes may he mentioned here as the reasons given in justification of them are very 
chardctoristic : — 

(1) Hul Eanna, a tax upon straw produced on land which had already paid kandaya 
or the regular land tax, on the pretence that a share of the stiaw as well as of the grain 
belonged to Govetnment. 

(2) Leo Rai Wutia is literally loss or difference of exchange on defective coins. 
Deo Raj exacted this tax as a reimbursement. This was soon after permanently added 
to the ryot’s payments. It aveiaged 2 per cent, of the regular assessment. 

(3) Beargee, — A potail, for example, farmed his village or engaged lor the payment 
of a fixed sum to Government. When his actual receipts fell short of the amount, he 
compelled or induced the ryots to make good the loss by a proportional contribution. This 
contribution was called Beargee, and the largest amount that was ever contributed was 
collected under that name in addition to the kandaya of each ryot. 

(4) Teare Sunca. — Sunca is properly a duty on tiansit of goods or grain. Yeare is 
a plough. The ryot instead of carrying grain to where a transit duty is payable often 
sold it or consumed it in his own village. A tax of one to two gold fanams on each 
plough was imposed as an equivalent for the transit duty that would have been payable 
on the produce if it had been carried outside the village.* This was called Yeare Sunca » 

There is of course something to he said for these artifices resorted to with a view to 
e^ance taxation. ^ Where law is professedly based on customary usages and tht*re is no 
direct legislation* if the revenue levied at customary rates becomes, owing to the fall in 
the value of the precious metals or otherwise, inadequate, the only way in which custom 
could ^ he circumvented and a re-adjustment of taxation brought about would be the 
adoption of legal fictiims of some sort or other. 

For a list (a long one) of taxes levied by Native sovereigns in former centuries see 
appendices D and E, section I, to this memorandum, A grant in the reign of Rajaraja- 
deva ^ola, A.D. 1373, mentions revenue in paddy, tolls, small tax for the village police, 
including three handfuls of paddy, the money from water and land, the tax on looms, the 
^ tax on snops, the tax on goldsmiths, the tax on Ajivakas (Jains), the tax on oilmills, the 
money from the sale of fish in tanks* the money &om documents, &o. 
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folding), 4 miles from Tanjore, is believed to be the place where 
the scaffolding, over which the block of granite, estimated to 
weigh 80 tons, was carried to the top of the tower, 200 feet 
high, rested. After visiting the Sun temple at Eunarak in 
Orissa, Abul Fazl, the famous minister of Akbar, is stated to 
have written as follows : “ Near to Jagganath is the temple of 
the Sun, in the erection of which was expended the whole 
revenue of Orissa for 12 years. No one can behold this im- 
mense building without being struck with amazement.” Dr. 
Hunter, in his “ Orissa,” mentions that the eastern entrance of 
the temple was till lately surmounted by a chlorite slab elabo- 
rately carved, and that its beauty tempted some English anti- 
quarians to attempt to remove it to the Museum at Calcutta. 
A grant of public money was obtained for the purpose, but it 
sufficed only to drag the massive block a couple of 100 yards, 
wffiere it now lies quite apart from the temple and as far as 
ever from the shore. Dr. Hunter states that the builders of the 
1 2th century had excavated it in the quarries of the Hill States 
and carried it by a land journey across swamps and over un- 
bridged rivers for a distance of SO miles. It is evident that, 
to make this possible, human life and labour must have been 
quite as cheap in the 1 2th century as in the time of the Pha- 
roahs when the Great Pyramid was built. Impressment of 
lab<jur for public works was till recently resorted to even under 
British rule, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that in 
previous centuries all public works were carried out by this 
means. Hyder, when he invaded the Carnatic, seized many 
artisans and carried them away to his own territories to work 
there. Colonel Wilks, in his history of Mysore, gives an 
account of the frightful oppressions caused by the impressment 
of labour by Tippu for carrying out the fortifications of Seringa- 
patam, where 20,000 labourers were kept employed for years. 

11. In Tavernier’s account of his travels we have a bird’s 
eye view of the state of India during the 
reigns of Shah Jehan and Aurangzebe, 
try and the coadition of when the Moghul empire was at the height 

p80pl6ft rt • I T 1 • 

of its power and glory, lavernier was a 
French goldsmith, who for purposes of trade made five voyages 
between 1631 — 1668 to India, and resided several months and 


10 ‘‘ Senefru reigned 19 years, and his saccessor Khufu was the Cheops of the Greek 
lists, the builder of the Great Pyranud at Gizph. How he lived we Know but dimly, and 
the traditions preserved are not favorable, but be resolved to be buried grandly. Human 
libour was abundant and cheap, for it was supplied by slaves and cajitives and by the 
wretched peasantry, whose condition was little better. The huge masses of stone 
required for the building of the pynmidil tomb were dragged from the quarries by 
thousands of men harnessed hv ropes to the rudely constructed cars and goaded by the 
whips of the task-masters. If they fainted and fell, they were left to die by the way- 
side and other conscripts took their places .*’ — Emry E, Inman, 
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even ysais th.er6 on eacli occasion. He visited almost all parts 
of India. Masulipatam was in Ms time a great port and had 
the best anchorage on the Bay of Bengal. It was the only 
place from wMch vessels sailed for Pegu, Siam, Arrakan, Ben- 
gal, Cochin CMna, Mecca, Hormuz, Madagascar, Sumatra and 
§ie Manillas. Wheeled carriages could not travel between 
Golgonda and Masulipatam. It was with great difficulty that 
Tavernier was able to take a small cart to Golgonda, and he 
was obliged to take it to pieces in several places and carry 
them. There were no wagons in the country between Golgonda 
and Cape Comorin. Either oxen or pack horses were used for 
the conveyance of merchandize. But in default of chariots, 
says Tavernier, “ you have the convenience of much larger 
palanquins than in the rest of India ; for one is carried much 
more easily, more quickly and at less cost.” Palanquin bearers 
were paid Es. 5 each per mensem, and if the journey was long 
and likely to occupy more than 60 days, they were paid at the 
rate of Es. 6. The most powerful of the sovereigns south of 
the Ganges was the Eajah of Vellore (Vijianagar dynasty), 
whose authority extended to Cape Comorin, but in his country 
there was no trade. Shah Jehan reigned for 40 years, less as 
a king over his subjects than as a father over his children. EQs 
dominions were well cultivated, but there were no roads or 
bridges. The journey from Surat to Agra occupied from 
thirty-five to forty days, and one had to pay between 40 and 
46 rupees for carriage for the whole journey. Burhanpore 
was a much ruined town, where, however, an enormous 
quantity of very transparent muslins was made and exported 
to Persia, Turkey, Muskovie, Poland, Ajrabia, Grand Cairo and 
other places. There was abundance of cotton in the neighbour- 
hood of Burhanpore. In Sironj there were a great many 
merchants and artisans, and that was the reason why it con- 
tained some hoxtses of stone and brick. There was a large 
trade in colored calicoes called chites which were sent to Persia 
and Turkey. There was also made in this place a description 
of muslin “ so fine that when it is on the person you see the 
skin as though it were uncovered.” The merchants, however, 
were not allowed to export it, and the Governor sent it all for 
the use of the Great Moghul’s seraglio and of the principal 
courtiers. Ahmedabad was a large town with considerable 
trade in silken stufis, gold and silver tapestries, saltpetre, 
sugar, indigo, &c. In Benares, cottons, silken stuffs, and other 
merchandize were sold. The manufacturers, before exposing 
anything for sale, had to go to the person who had the Govern- 
ment contract to get the king’s stamp impressed on the pieces 
of calico or silk manufactured, in default of which they were 
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fined and flogged. Patna was one of the largest towns in 
India. The houses, however, were not better than in the 
majority of other towns and were nearly all roofed with thatch 
or bamboo. In Dacca the houses were miserable huts made of 
bamboo and mud. Sales were conditional on payments being 
made in coins coined driring the current year. Poreign coins 
brought into the country had to be taken to the king’s mint 
and there recoined, the expenses and seigniorage both in Persia 
and India amounting to ten per cent. These regulations were, 
however, generally evaded. In places where there were no 
money-changers, people would not take silver coins without 
putting them in the fire to test whether the silver was good. 
Bitter almonds and cowries were used as small change. Al- 
monds were brought from Persia, and these were so bitter that 
there was no danger of children eating them. Thirty-five or 
forty almonds went to the paisa which was tV of a rupee. Of 
cowries, from 50 to 80 were exchangeable for a paisa, accord- 
ing to the distance of the place from the coast. “ In India,” 
says Tavernier, “ a village must be very small if it has not a 
money-changer, whom they call shroff, who acts as broker to 
make remittances of money and issue letters of exchange. As 
in general these changers have an understanding with the 
Governors of provinces, they enhance at their will the rate of 
exchange of the rupee for the paisa and of the paisa for these 
shells. All the Jews who occupy themselves with money in 
the empire of the Grand Seignior pass for being very sharp, 
but in India they would be scarcely apprentices to these money- 
changers.” Merchants were frequently plundered by the 
rajahs of the territories through which they had to pass. 
The Eajah of Kalabagh was oppressive to merchants, but since 
Aurangzebe came to the throne, says Tavernier, “ he cut off 
his head and those of a large number of his subjects. They 
have set up towers*near the town, on the high road, and these 
towers are pierced aU round by several windows where they 
have placed in each the head of a man at every two feet. On 
my last journey in 1665, it was not long since the execution 
had taken place when T passed by Kalabagh, for all the heads 
were still entire and gave out an unpleasant odour.” The 
dispensation of justice was very summary and unencumbered 
with forms. There were no jails, for the custom of the country 
was not to keep men in prison. Immediately the accused was 
taken he was examined and sentence pronounced on him and 
executed without delay. Tavernier went to see Meer Jumla, 
Nabob of Qundikot, a place in the Cuddapah district, who was a 
General under the Ki ug of Golgonda at first and subsequently 
under Emperor Aurangzebe, and to whom he had shown somp 

51 
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for Sale and of wliose abilities be speaks highly. 
While he was with the Nabob, it was announced that 4 prisoners 
had arrived. “The Nabob remained silent for half an hour 
without replying, writing continually and making his secretaries 
write, but at length he suddenly ordered the criminals to be 
brought in, and after having questioned them and made them 
confess with their mouths the crimes of which they were accused, 
he remained nearly an hour without saying anything and continu- 
ing to write and making his secretaries write.” Among these 
4 prisoners was one who had entered a house and slain a 
mother and her three infants. He was condemned forthwith 
to have his hands and feet cut off and to be thrown into a field 
near the high road to end his days. Another had stolen on the 
high road, and the Nabob ordered him to have his stomach 
slit open and flung in a drain. Tavernier says that he could 
not ascertain what the others had done, but the heads of both 
of them were out off. The men who worked at the diamond 
mines at Golgonda earned only 2s. 3d. per mensem, though, 
says Tavernier, they were men who thoroughly understood 
their work. The wages being so small the men did not mani- 
fest any scruple about concealing a stone found when they 
could, which they did by putting it in their mouths, as they 
had little or no clothing on their bodies. Tavernier gives the 
following account of the peasantry and of the common soldiers : 
“ One hundred of our European soldiers would scarcely have 
any difficulty in vanquishing 1,000 of these Indian soldiers ; 
but it is true, on the other hand, that they would have much 
difficulty in accustoming themselves to so abstemious a life as 
theirs. For the horseman, as well as the infantry, supports 
himself with a little flour kneaded with a little water and 
black sugar, of which he makes balls, and in the evening they 
make Tcichri, which consists of rice cooked jyith dholl in water 
with a little salt. When eating it, they dip their fingers in 
melted butter. Such is the ordinary food of both soldiers and 
the poor people. To which it should be added that the heat 
would kill our soldiers, who would be -unable to remain in the 
heat of the sun as these Indians do. I should say, en passant, 
that the peasants have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth 
tied romid their loins, and that they are reduced to great 
poverty because, if the Governors become aware that they 
possess any property, they seize it straightway by right or by 
force. You may see in India whole provinces like deserts, 
from whence the peasants have fled on account of the oppres- 
sions of the Governors. Under cover of the fact that they are 
themselves Muhammadans, they persecute the poor idolators 
to the utmost, and if any of the latter become Muhammadans, 
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it is in order not to work any more ; they become soldiers or 
fakirs, who are people who make profession of having re- 
noxmced the world and live upon alms, but in reality they are 
great rascals. It is estimated that there are 800,000 Muham- 
madan fakirs and 1,200,000 among the idolaters.” Tavernier 
was a devout French Protestant Christian, and he adds : 
“ Although these idolaters are in the depths of blindness to a 
knowledge of the true God, that does not prevent them from 
living morally well ; when married, they are rarely unfaithful 
to their wives, and adultery is very rare among them.” 

Section II. — The condition of the Presidency at the end of the 
l^th century when most of the provinces of Southern India 
were acquired ly the British. 

12. In the appendix A, section II, will be found extracts from 
official reports describing in some detail the state of the country 
at the commencement of the present century when most of the 
provinces of Southern India came under British occupation. 
In the earlier centuries, although the country had suffered from 
frequent wars, it had, with some intervals of anarchy, the 
advantage of a more or less settled government. In the 18th 
century, however, the completest anarchy prevailed and the 
condition of the people was miserable in the extreme. In the 
beginning of the century, the Moghul General Zulfikar Elan, 
who had command of the Payen Ghl,t or the country between 
the Kistna and the Coleroon rivers, was engaged in incessant 
and destructive wars for 19 years till the death of the Emperor 
Aurangzebe. “ The express statement,” says Colonel Wilks, 
“of 19 actions fought and three thousand coss (6,000 miles) 
marched by this officer in the course of six months only may 
afford some faint idea of the wretchedness in which the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants were involved during that period, and these 
miseries of war, in the ordinary course of human calamity, were 
necessarily followed by a long and destructive famine and pesti- 
lence. Within this period Zulfikar Khan appears to have made 
three diflferent expeditions to the south of the Cauvery, levying 
heavy contributions on Tanjore and Trichinopoly.” Soon after 
the Moghul conquest the Moghul power rapidly declined under 
the assaults made on it by the Mahrattas. When the emperor 
appomted a jaghirdar over a tract of country, the Mahrattas 
appointed another, and both of them fleeced the cultivators who 
often had no alternative left but to leave ofi cultivating and 
become plunderers in their turn. Shortly after followed the 
wars consequent on disputed succession to the soubah of the 
Deccan and the nabobship of the Carnatic and the struggle foii 
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supremacy beirween the English and the French. In the lan- 
guage ot the “ Fifth Eeport,” when the Northern Circars were 
handed over by the Nizam to the English in 1766, “ the whole 
system of internal management had become disorganized. Not 
only the forms but even the remembrance of civil authority 
seemed to be wholly lost.” The Ohingleput district had almost 
entirely been depopulated by the wars with Hyder, so much 
so that “ hardly any other signs were left in many parts of the 
country of its having been inhabited by human beings than the 
bones of the bodies that had been massacred or the naked walls 
of the houses, choultries and temples which had been burnt. ” 
The terrible memories of “ Hyder kaldbam,” or the ravages of 
Hyder’s cavalry, still live in stories current among the common 
people at the present day. Tan j ore, which was in the posses- 
sion of the Nabob of Areot in the years 1774 and 1775, was 
almost ruined by “his inhuman exactions ; ” and, according to 
Bev. Schwartz, the famous Luthern missionary and an eye- 
witness, the people would have preferred Hyder’s invasion to 
the Nabob’s occupation. In the second year, the Nabob ex- 
torted from the landholders no less than 81 lakhs of rupees 
which is nearly double the present land revenue of the district. 
It will have been seen from the extracts from the letters of the 
Jesuit missionaries already given, that Ekoji took 80 per cent, 
of the gross produce as revenue, leaving only 20 per cent, to 
the mirasidars. On the accession of Pratap Singh to the 
musnud the mirasidars’ varam appears to have been 30 per 
cent, of the pisanam and 45 per cent, of the kar crop, and the 
rate for the pisanam crop was raised by him and his successors 
till it amounted to 40 per cent, in the time of Amir Singh. 
How little the rights of the mirasidars were, owing to misgov- 
emment, understood at the time will be seen from the fact that 
the English commissioners, who reported on the resources of the 
country on the deposition of Amir Singh and the installation of 
Surfoji under British auspices, characterized the settlement 
made by Amir Singh fixing the Q-ovemment share of the 
produce at 60 per cent, and the mirasidars’ varam at 40 per 
cent., as a “ profligate remission.” In the zemindar and poli* 
gar coxmtries the only limit to the exactions to which the ryots 
were subjected was their ability to pay ; the customary share 
of the produce belonging to G-ovemment was nominally half, 
but additional taxes were levied on various pretexts, reducing 


Eyen intlie Tanjore delta a large part of the population must have died of famine. 
In 1781, the year "before Hyder’s invasions the outturn of crop in the Tanjore delta was 
11,909,085 kalams of paddy In 1781-82 the outturn was 1,808,808 kalams, and in 
1782-83 only 1,563,122 kalams. The outturn gradually rose again till it i cached 
10,416^746 kalams in 1796-97 . — Tmjore Thsinet Mmual^ page 818. 
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the share enjoyed by the ryots to ^ or Where there -were 
no zemindars, renters -were employed, especially by Muhammadan 
Governments, to collect the revenue and these renters mercilessly 
fleeced the people. Mr. Wallace, the Collector of Triohinopoly, 
'writing in 1802, has given an account of the revenue adminis- 
tration of the district under the Nabob. The Government tax 
on wet lands -was received in grain, and the -whole of the grain 
produced was a strict Government monopoly, so strict, indeed, 
that if one ryot lent to another a small quantity of grain for 
consumption, he was severely fined. The ryots were compelled 
to pay in grain even the taxes on swarnadayam (literally 
money-rented) or garden lands which were ordinarily payable 
in money. The grain was taken from the mirasidars at a 
valuation of 7 or 8 fanams per kalam and sold back from the 
Govermnent granaries at 9 or 10 fanams per kalam. When 
Mr. Wallace settled the Government revenue he had to base 
his settlement on the prices of grain in the adjoining district 
of Tanjore, as the natural prices of grain in the Triohinopoly 
•district itself could not be ascertained in consequence of the 
Government monopoly of grain which had long been subsisting 
there. Of aU the portions of the Presidency the most prosperous 
were perhaps Malabar and South Canara, which, o-wing to their 
isolated position, had not suffered from frequent and destructive 
wars like other pro-vinces. Both these districts were, however, 
ruined by the exactions of Hyder and Tippoo, and, more especi- 
ally, by the attempt of the latter to convert all the inhabitants 
to Islamism. Most of the landholders in Malabar fled to Travan- 
core and Tippoo carried away nearly 60,000 Christians of South 
Canara into captivity to Mysore. Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Munro, who was Collector of Canara, wrote : “ Canara 
has completely fallen from its state of prosperity. The evils 
which have been continually accumulating upon it, since it 
became a pro-vince of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of 
its former population and rendered its remaining inhabitants as 
poor as those of neighbouring countries. Its lands, which are 
now saleable, are reduced to a very small portion and lie chiefly 
between the Kundapur and Chandragiri rivers and ■within 5 or 6 
miles of the sea. It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
whole of this tract can be sold, but only that saleable lands are 
scattered throughout every part of it, thinner in some places 
and thicker in others, particularly in the Mangalore district. 
There is scarcely any saleable land, even on the sea coast, any 
where to the northward of Kundapur,' or any where inland from 
one end of Canara to the other, excepting on the banks of the 
Mangalore and some other great rivers. It is reckoned that the 
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population of the country has been diminished one-t^d within 
the last 40 years and there can be little doubt that its property 
has sufiered much greater reduction, G-arisappa, Ankola and 
Eundapur, formerly flourishing places, contain now only a few 
beggarly inhabitants. Honawar, once the second town in trade 
after Mangalore, has not a single house ; and Mangalore itself 
is greatly decayed,” 

13, Dr. Buchanan, who travelled from the East to the West 
Coast in 1800, mentions that the country was infested by 
gangs of marauders to such an extent that “ the smallest village 
of 5 or 6 houses is fortified. The defence of such a village 
consists of a roimd stone wall, perhaps 40 feet in diameter and 
6 feet high. On the top of this is a parapet of mud with a 
door- way m it, to which the only access is by a ladder. In 
case of a plundering party coming near the village, the people 
ascend this tower with their families and most valuable effects 
and having drawn up the ladder defend themselves with stones, 
which even the women throw with great force and dexterity. 
Larger villages have square forts, with round towers at the 
angles. In those still larger or in towns, the defences are more 
numerous and the fort serves as a citadel; while the village or 
pettah is surrounded by a weaker defence of mud. The inha- 
bitants consider fortifications as necessary to their existence and 
are at the expense of building and the risk of defending them. 
The country indeed, for a long series of years, has been in a 
constant state of warfare and the poor inhabitants have suffered 
too much from all parties to trust in any,” The internal trade 
was greatly restricted by the number of choukies or custom- 
houses existing in the country and the absence of a recognized 
currency. Every petty poligar levied customs duty on goods 
passing through his estate. In the Salem district there were no 
less than 25 choukies on 206 miles of road or one for every 8 
miles. Colonel Eeade, Collector of Salem, iu 1797, calculates 
that the customs duties alone levied on goods sent from Salem 
to the coast, a distance of 150 miles, added 40 per cent, to the 
cost price of articles exclusive of the cost of carriage, and the 
result was that it did not pay to send most of the articles in 
demand to the coast. In Salem and the Ceded districts no less 
than 40 different descriptions of coins were current, and, as 
most of them did not bear to one another the relation of multi- 
ples or sub-multiples, the shroffs were enabled to cheat poor 
people right and left. Tippoo Sultan used to change the value 
of the coins in a very arbitrary manner. When he was about 
to pay his troops the nominal value of every coin was raised 
very high and kept at that level for a few days, and during 
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this period, the soldiery were allowed to pay off their debts at 
the high raluatioD. Under the designation moturpha, taxes 
were levied on all artisans and laborers, and these bore hardest 
on the poorest classes. 

There were no courts of justice, the settlement of disputes 
being left entirely to the villagers themselves and the heads of 
castes and clans. Even in the province of Tanjore, where, 
owing to its comparative prosperity, it might be supposed 
that the necessity for regular courts of justice would have 
been felt, a court was established by the Eajah of Tanjore 
only about the close of the last century at the suggestion 
of Eev. Schwartz. Colonel Eeade states: “When the district 
(Salem) was ceded to the Company the Chetties of certain 
castes, exercising judicial authority over their clients, were in 
the practice of levying taxes on the pullers, a caste of husband- 
men, on the five castes of artisans, viz., goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, carpenters, braziers, and stone-cutters, and on washer- 
men, barbers, pariahs, chuoklers and others. The Chetties 
likewise exacted fines for murder, theft, adultery, breach of 
marriage contract, also for killing brahmani kites, monkeys, 
snakes, &o. The Government, in consideration of these pri- 
vileges, had imposed a tax on the Chetties ; but, conceiving 
that I and my assistants might administer justice with greater 
impartiality than the Chetties, their j uncial powers were 
annulled and wdth them the tax on castes,” 

14. The early reports teem with evidence of the extreme 
poverty of the vast majority of the agricultural classes. Dr. 
Buchanan states that “ the peasantry here as in almost every 
part of India are miserably poor. One great cause indeed of 
the poverty of the farmers and the consequent poverty of crops 
in many parts of India is the custom of forcing land on people 
who have no means of cultivating it.” Grant, in his Survey 
of the Northern Circars, writes in 1784 that the peasantry, 

“ in order to carry on the common practices of husbandry 


No less than thirty-five taxes of Ooimhatore idistrict were ahoKshed by Major 
McLeod. These were— (1) tax on potters, (2) Nama and Vibhuti khancha or taxes on 
those wearing the Namam and sacred ash marks, (3) fees at weekly markets, (4) tax 
on dye stuffs, (6) on ghee, (6) on tobacco, (7) on heaps of grain, (8) on chunam, (9) on 
taHaries, (10) on nirgantis, (11) on pack-bullock keepers, (12) on dancing girls, (13) on 
labour maistries, (1-4) on women committing adultery, (15) rents of lotus leaves, (16) on 
gardens in backyards and plantations in river banks, (17) on cattle grazing in paddy 
fields, (18) on young palmyra nuts, (19) on tamarinds, (20) on balapam (pot stone or soap 
stone), (21) on betel nuts, (22) tax on the measurement of grain on the sharing system, 
(23) on offerings at Mahadeveswaramalai, (24) levies for charity, (25) taxes on mamoties 
(hoes\ (26) on village fees to village artisans, (27) on the sale of cattle, (28) on cattle 
stalls, (29) on water lifts, (30) on fishing, (31) on looms, (32) contributions levied by 
amuldars from ryots whenever there was any deficiency in the amount agreed to be paid 
by the latter to Grovernment, (33) contributions levied for the expenses of the Tahsildar, 
(.34) payment of one fanam by each [ryot with his first instalment of assessment and 
(36) ]^lough tax {vide Ooimhatore District Mcmual). See also appendix B, section H, 
for a list of the taxes levied and the rates at which they were assessed. 



ia places -where the culture is simple and the meanest as in 
the Circars, find it expedient, at the different seasons, to bor- 
row money at high interest in proportion to the risk incurred 
by the lender, and neyer under two per cent.” Sir Thomas 
Munro, writing in 1797, says “many of the ryots are so poor 
that it is always doubtful whether next year they will be in 
the rank of cultivators or laborers, and few of them so rich as 
not to be liable to be forced by one or two bad seasons to 
throw up a considerable part of their farms. Many of the 
middling class of ryots often fail from the most trifiing acci- 
dents. The loss of a bullock, or of a member of the family who 
worked in the fields, or confinement to bed by a fit of sickness, 
frequently disable them from paying their usual rent during 
the Apsin’-ng year.” The realization of Government revenue by 
means of torture was one of the recognized institutions of the 
country and the practice indeed continued, though in a miti- 
gated form, down to 1855. Mr. Forbes, the Collector of 
Tanjore, writmg in that year, states that “ the ryot will often 
appear in the cutcherry with his full liabilities in his possession, 
tied up in small sums about his person, to be doled out rupee by 
rupee according to the urgency of the demand, and will some- 
times return to his village, having left a balance undischarged, 
not because he could not pay it, but because he was not forced 
to do so.” The above quotation -will serve to show how abject 
and demoralized was the condition of the agricultural classes in 
those days. 

Sbotion III. — The Oondition of the Agriculimal Classes under 
British Administration during the first half of the present 
century. 

16, The bulk of the territories under the Government of 
, Madras, with the exception of the Northern 

Earl\ land settlements i n j? 

and tte condition of the Cucars, the Ohingleput jaghir, and a tew 

coTOtayd^g thefirErt trading settlements, were acquired by the 

English between the yews 1792 and 1808. 

At the conclusion of the first war with Tippoo in 1792, the 

districts of Salem, Dindigul and Malabar were acquired. The 

second Mysore war in 1799 added Canara and Coimbatore. 

In 1800 the whole territory south of the Kistna and Tunga- 

bhadra rivers, comprising the districts of Cuddapah, Bellary 

and Anantapur and portions of E-umool, were ceded by the 

Nizam. In 1799 the Eajah of Tanjore resigned his sovereign 

rights over that pro-vince to the English, and in 1801 the 

Nabob of the Carnatic made over to them the districts of 

NelLore, North Arcot, South Aroot, Trichinopoly, Mad-ura and 

Tinnevelly. The British power may thus be said to have been 
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fully established in this Presidency in the beg inn i n g of the 
century, the only territorial changes that have since occurred 
being the annexation of Kurnool Proper in 1838, the transfer 
of North Canara to the Bombay Presidency in 1862, and the 
addition of Bhadrdchalam and Eekapalle taluks transferred 
from the Central Provinces to the Goddvari district in 1874. 
Previous to the reforms in the Civil Service introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis, there was little to choose between English 
administration and that of the Native Princes so far as the 
agricultural classes were concerned. English writers and fac- 
tors, who were paid £1 0 and ^£20 per annum and were allowed 
liberty to carry on private trade, found themselves suddenly 
transformed into governors of provinces and were not slow to 
make the most of their opportunities. Within a short time, 
however, after Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, the administration had 
wonderfully improved and a succession of great administrators, 
among whom may be mentioned Eeade, Munro, Graham, 
Hurdis, Wallace, Hodgson, Thackeray, came to the front. Their 
first measures were directed towards the pacification of the 
country and the suppression of the power of the poligars, 
who, with large bands of armed followers, plundered the 
country, committing the greatest excesses ; there were in the 
Ceded districts alone 80 poligars, who had under their com- 
mand 80,000 armed peons. The poligars in the Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts especially, fought desperately for their 
independence, but were finally reduced to submission, Next 
followed settlements of land revenue, in the introduction of 
which many grievous mistakes were committed. The resources 
of the country had been brought to the last stage of exhaus- 
tion by the previous mis-govemment wars and famines, and, 
before there was time to ascertain the true revenue capabilities 
of the several districts, orders were received from Bengal for 
the immediate carrying out of the permanent settlement of the 
revenue with zemindars if such were in existence and for creat- 
ing zemindars where they did not exist. The Governor-General 
declared that he was determined to dismiss every ofScer who 
neglected or delayed to carry out these orders. The districts of 
Chingleput, Salem and Dindigul were divided into a number of 
mittahs and sold to the highest bidders. Most of the pur- 
chasers, after pillaging the ryots, failed in the course of a year 
or two and the whole settlement coUapsed. The system of vil- 
lage leases was next tried, but with the same result. In the 
Ceded districts especially, where, in supersession of the ryotwar 
system introduced by Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro, 
village leases were introduced, the results were disastrous. It 
was expected that the villagers as a body would agree to the 
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leases, but, as the assessment was high, the leases were taken 
up by mere speculators, the renters were ruined, the ryots 
impoverished, and the Tillages returned to Government. In 
the Myadrug taluk alone Sir Thomas Munro states “ nearly 
linlf the ryots had emigrated, most of the headmen were re- 
duced to poverty, and many of them had been sent to jail. 
The substantial ryots, whose stock supported the agriculture 
of the villages, were gone.” The fact was that the old assess- 
ments, which were continued in their entirety or with only 
slight reductions in the first years of British administration, 
were excessive. Under the loose systems of revenue adminis- 
tration which had prevailed under Native Governments, although 
the full demand was occasionally realized, the ryot had a 
great many opportunities of cheating the Government of its 
dues with the coimivance of the revenue agents. Under the 
more regular system introduced by the British, however, oppor- 
tunities for evasion and peculation were less frequent. Six 
Thomas Munro calculated that out of Rs. 100, the value of the 
gross produce, the Government assessment was represented by 
Rs. 45-12-0 and the expenses of cultivation by Rs. 40, leaving 
a profit to the ryot of only Rs. 14-4—0.^® The profit was liable 
to be turned into loss not only in bad seasons, wMch were by no 
means irdrequent, but also in good seasons when the prices of 
produce fell. He was of opinion that to encourage cultivation 
of land and give it saleable value, the Government demand 
should be limited to one-third of the gross produce, and strongly 
urged on Government, in 1807, the desirability of reducing the 
assessment on wet and dry lands by 25 and on garden lands by 
33| per cent. The Government, while acquiescing in the justice 
of the recommendation, was unable to sanction it in consequence 

IS Mr. G. E. Russel, tlie Collector of Masulipatam, writing in 1819, estimates the average 
profit of cultivation made 1)7 the ryots in the zemindari villages in the Kistna delta at 
even less. His calcnlations are as follows for wet lands : — 


J&a. A. Jr. 

Value of gross produce 16000 

ES. A. p. 

Government assessment 8000 

Durbar charges and other taxes 2730 

107 3 0 

Expenses of cultivation 42 8 0 


Ryot’s profit .. 10 5 0 

A ryot’s family, consisting of five persons, will cost for grain alone Rs. 33. Mr. Russel 
adds : “The plough itself afiords little towards his support, and were it not that it gives 
him a valuable right of pasture for his cattle and ground for his pumpkins, he could not 
subsist. A single she-bufialo will yield him Rs. 8 per annum in ghee alone, and the profit 
he derives from this source added to the labour of his women enable him to procure 
the necessaries of hie, but even these aids will not always afford him the means of suhsis- 
tence, and for 2 or 3 months in the year the fruit from his pumpkin garden, mixed up 
with his buttermilk or a very small proportion of meat, is the daily diet of his family ” 
Dr. Macleane in Manned of Admmistration Bt&tea of the ryots of Nellore: “His- 
torically it is said that the farmers devoted themselves to cattle breeding in despair of 
obtaimng remunerative prices from agriculture.” 
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of orders received from England for the remittance of an addi- 
tional sum of a million sterling annually, accompanied by a 
threat from the Court of Directors, that unless this were done 
they would take the question of reducing the establishments in 
their own hands. When Sir Thomas Munro became Governor 
of Madras in 1822, he sanctioned the proposals made by him- 
self for the reduction of assessment in the Ceded districts and 
granted alleviations in other districts also. These measures, 
though they averted the further decline of the country, had, 
owing to adverse circumstances, little effect in improving the 
condition of the ryots. Within 24: years there were no less 
than four famines, viz., those of 1799, of 1804—7, of 1811—12 
and of 1824. Nine years later in 1833-34 occurred the famine 
known as the Guntur famine, which, though confined to a small 
area, was more destructive in its effects than that of 187(5-78. 
The mortality and suffering caused by it were terrible. In 
the Guntur portion of the Kistna district from one-third to half 
of the whole population perished. 

16. From 1834 down to 1854 there was no famine of a 
Agriouitrmii depres- severe type, though the country suffered 
Sion between 1834 to from a Series of unfavorable seasons. 
1854 and its causes. There was a severe agricultural depression 

on account of the low prices which then ruled of agricultural 
produce. This was due to causes which were in operation 
throughout India and were not merely confined to this Presi- 
dency. Owing to the slow development of export trade and 
the remittance of considerable amount of specie to England, 
the currency of the country had become quite insuflSlcient for 
its requirements, under the altered conditions brought about 
by English rule, viz., the development of internal trafidc conse- 
quent on a quarter of a century of peace and the substitution 
of cash payments for payments in kind both in the receipt 
of taxes and the disbursements of Government. On tbia 
subject Mr. Pedder writes : “ India does not produce the 
precious metals and can obtain her currency only in exchange 
for exports. Before the introduction of British rule there 
was comparatively little trade ; much of what trade there was 
was carried on hy barter, and a considerable portion of the 
receipts and disbursements of Government was in kind, not in 


Captain, (afterwards Colonel} Walter Campl)ell, who was an eye-witness, describes the 
horrors of the famine at Masulipatam in the centre of the Kistna delta. He states : The 
description in ‘ the siege of Corinth ’ of dogs gnawing human skulls is mild as compared 
with the scenes of horror we are daily forced to witness in our morning and evening 
rides. . . . It is dreadful to see what revolting food human beings may be driven to 

partake of. Dead dogs and horses are greedily devoured bj^ these starving wretches ; and 
the other day an unfortunate donkey having strayed from the fort, they fell upon him 
like a pack of wolves, tore him limb from limb ^nd dwured him on the spot/' 
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cash. Hence, if the circulating medium was limited in quan- 
tity, its ‘duty,’ that is, the number and amount of the 
transactions in which it had to be exchanged for goods or 
labour, was still more limited and prices were high. After 
the general introduction of British rule, a heavier ‘ duty ’ was 
thrown upon the circulating medixun by the extension of 
trade, by the greater demands of the revenue for cash (espe- 
cially of the land revenue, assessments in kind being converted 
into assessments in coin), by the system of the British Gov- 
ernment of paying its army and its officers in money. The 
circulating medium could not expand to the extent demanded 
by this altered state of things ; importation of bullion was 
not sufficient to make up the amount annually withdrawn from 
circulation by waste, by being hoarded or by being converted 
into ornaments; or at any rate was not sufficient to increase 
the currency in proportion to the greater ‘ duty ’ thrown on it, 
while at the same time, with peace and a settled government 
there was a great extension of cultivation and consequent 
increase of production. Hence prices steadily fell.”^® This 
period was one of acute sufEering to the agricultural classes and 
the revenues declined greatly in several districts. 

17. In the reports of the Collectors on the state of the 
several districts during this period, and those of the Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into the causes of the decline of 
the revenues in the several parts of the Presidency, we have 
full information regarding the condition of the ryots in those 
days. I shall here mention the principal facts gathered from 
these reports as regards typical districts. Notwithstanding the 
large remissions sanctioned by Sir Thomas Munro in the assess- 
ment of the Ceded districts, we find the Collector of Cuddapah, 
Mr. Dalzell, writing to the Board in 1828 as follows : “ The 
present system of revenue management is clearly favorable to 
the more substantial class of ryots in a degree beyond that of 
our predecessors (Hyder and Tippoo), but it is to be feared 
that the case is different with the poorer cultivators. 

Our system, it is true, admits of the entire remission of rent 
when cultivation is prevented or crops are actually destroyed by 
want of water, but it does not allow much for deficient crops. 

• . . . The ryots are more in the hands of merchants than 

perhaps you are prepared to hear, . . . The peasantry 

are too poor to more than keep up their cultivation with 
Takavi when they have met with no extraordinary losses. 


^ Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India for 1882-83, vol. I, page 
®3cplanation of tlie causes of the fall of prices between 1830 and 
appendix A sect^n 1857, printed in the 
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When they hare met with such losses from the death, of cattle 
or other cause, it is impossible to repair them without assist- 
ance from Takavi.” By 1854, however, the condition of the 
ryots in this district had considerably improved. The orders 
of the Court of Directors allowing to the ryots the full benefits 
of the improvements to land carried out by them at their own 
expense Jhad led to the construction of substantial wells and 
the increase of the produce of lands irrigated by them. The 
cultivation of indigo had increased and the poorer ryots had 
been assisted by advances by European firms and thus freed 
from the clutches of usurious money-lenders. Sir Thomas 
Munro estimated the value of indigo exported in ]805 from 
the Ceded districts at Es. 4,37,500. The exports in 1851 from 
the Cuddapah district alone were valued at Es. 13,75,182, 
notwithstanding the fact that the price of indigo had decreased 
considerably since 1805. The cultivation of sugarcane had 
also considerably increased, the exports of jaggery in 1851 
amounting to 11 lakhs of maunds. The trade of the district 
was, however, much hampered by want of roads. The Col- 
lector writes in 1852 : “ At present the journey to Madras is 
dreaded by the ryots, and they object to allow their cattle to be 
employed in conveying indigo and other produce to the Presi- 
dency where it is required for shipment to Europe. The small 
number of carts and the heavy rate for carriage together 
with the small quantity that can be placed on the loaded cart 
on account of the badness of the road act as a prohibition to 
the export of the various kinds of oil-seeds, &c., which would 
find a ready market in the ports of the sea coast. In the 
neighbourhood of the Presidency I am informed that 60 or 65 
maunds (of 25 lb.) is the usual cart-load, whilst here, with good 
bullocks, under 40 can only be placed in a cart. The hire 
per gow of 10 miles in the south is 8 annas, whilst here not 
less than 10 annas is accepted and they demand often 1 rupee. 
The hire from Cuddapah to Madras has of late been as high 
as 20 and 24 rupees which raises the hire of cart per gow to 
the exorbitant sum of about Es. 1-8-0, nearly tripUng the 
current rate in the south.” In the Bellary district, on the 
other hand, the ryots had made no progress. The incidence of 
the land revenue assessments, notwithstanding Sir Thomas 
Munro’s reductions, continued, owiag to the heavy fall in the 
prices of produce, oppressive, while this district enjoyed no 
special advantages like Cuddapah in regard to good subsoil 
water-supply, and extension of indigo cultivation. Mr. 
Mellor, the Collector, reported in 1845 : “The universal com- 
plaint and request of the ryots is to be allowed to reduce their 
farms, a convincing proof that cultivation is not profitable. 



Land has neTer been saleable. Ryots, formerly substantial and 
capable of laying out their capital on the lands and liquidating 
their Sircar demand, reserving their produce until they could 
get'^a Jfavorable price, are now sunk in debt bearing heavy- 
interest, entirely subject to their creditors ; and -were it not for 
the aid of the Collector through his revenue subordinates, one- 
half, or at least one-third of the highly assessed lands would 
ere this have been thrown up. Husbandry is not carried on 
efficiently, and consequently the land seldom returns what it 
ought and is capable of. The number of puttah holders has 
increased, but they are a poor class who seek a maintenance 
only in husbandry -with less spirit, and by no means to be com- 
pared -with the substantial farmers who have fallen into diffi- 
culties and disappeared from the rent roll of the district. With 
regard to food and raiment the majority of them are poorly 
clad and ill-fed, and it is impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that poverty is the cause. It is no new doc- 
trine ; Sir Thomas Munro declared that the ryots of the Ceded 
districts were the poorest of the Company’s subjects.” Writing 
in 1861, or six years later, Mr. Pelly gives the following 
acooimt of the Bellary ryots : “ I find that out of the whole 
body of farmers only 17 per cent, are in what may be termed 
to be good circumstances, substantial ryots who have capital 
enabling them to discharge their kists without recourse to the 
money-lender. About 49 per cent, are obliged to borrow money 
by mortgaging their crops and stock and 34 per cent, are 
otoged to sell their crops as soon as reaped and even their 
stock to pay their kists.” Eajahmundry, ^.a., the present 
Goddvari district, which may now be said to be the garden of 
the Madras Presidency, appears, from the report of Sir Henry 
Montgomery in 1 844, to have been on the verge of ruin. Of 
the ten years between 1881-1840, 1881 and 1882 were famine 
years, in 1885, 1836 and 1837 the season is described as 
“unfavorable,” and in 1838, 1839 and 1840 as “calamitous.” 
^e population which in 1830 had been 695,016 had decreased 
in 1840 to 533,836. The closing of the Government weaving 
factories in consequence of the abrogation of the Company’s 
trading privileges in 1833 had thro-wn large numbers of 
weavers out of employment, and money to the extent of 7 lakba 
of rupees on an average per annum, which was in circulation 
in connection -with the maintenance of the factories, was -with* 
dra-wn. The value of exports of piece-goods had decreased 
fi:om Es. 9,74,075 to Es. 1,59,312. Notwithstanding a series 
of bad haryesfa, prices of grain continuously declined owing to 
the competition of cheap rice from Arrakan. Of the condition 
of the ryots under the zemindars Sir Henry Montgomery -writes : 
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“ The system of management was formed on the sole principle 
of extracting from the ryots the utmost possible amount of 
present revenue. In adverse seasons _^all that could be taken of 
the ryots was claimed on the part of the zemindar whose 
demand purposely exceeded the means of the ryots in ordinary 
seasons. In years of abundant produce, the deficiency of bad 
seasons was made good, so that in either case the ryot was left 
but the barest means of subsistence. . . . The Visabadi 

kist, which remained the standard beriz, was itself immode- 
rately heavy, exceeding the possible amount of ordinary collec- 
tions and not likely to be equalled in extraordinarily favorable 
times, by the over-rated value of the gross produce which itself 
was also over-estimated. It served, however, for a never- 
failing pretext for the demand of balances against those who, 
by industry or any fortuitous circumstances, procured the means 
of answering it in part, and was with this view continued.” 
He, however, adds : “ Though a grievous and oppressive 
dependence of the ryot characterized the management of zemin- 
dars and proprietors, yet the pressing wants of the ryot ^ were 
in some degree seasonably supplied. Cultivation was com- 
pulsory and maintained by seasonable advances, and though 
the ryot was left little more than what was absolutely necessary 
for his maintenance, some care was taken against the discour- 
agement of agriculture by his distress.” Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery recommended the construction of the Hoddvari aniout, 
and from 1844 the condition of the district rapidly improved ; 
from that year the seasons began to improve ; French ships 
flocked to Cocanada for cargoes of grain, and the large expen- 
diture on public works afforded work to thousands of the 
labouring classes. Sir Walter Elliot’s report on Guntur shows 
that the terrible famine of 1833 had utterly prostrated the 
district, and the epidemic which broke out in the following 
year and prevailed to such an extent that “ a man in perfect 
health was hardly to be seen anywhere,” rendered the recovery 
of the country impossible for a long series of years even under 
the most favorable circumstances. In Nellore, the ryots ba d 
become impoverished by the low prices of grain which ruled. 
Indigo cultivation was tolerably remunerative, but sugarcane 
cultivation had entirely ceased, owiug to its inability to compete 
with jaggery imported from the Ceded districts. The total 
cropped area of the district had, however, risen from 244,319 
acres in 1801 to 389,802 acres in 1850. Garden lands had 
entirely ceased to be cultivated owing to the increased pressure 
of the assessment consequent on the fall in the prices of grain. 
As regards North Arcot, the Collector, Mr. BourdiUon, re- 
ported: “ The ryots are in worse condition than they were at 
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the beginning of the century. However this may be, their pre- 
sent condition is indubitably bad and must be improved. The 
great body of them are certainly poor ; their food is deficient 
in quantity as well as coarse ; their clothing is scanty and poor, 
and their dwellings extremely mean; all this combined with 
gross ignorance.” The unequal pressure of the assessment had 
the effect of throwing out of cultivation lands of the better 
qualities. The Collector of South Areot, however, writing 
in 1840, gave a somewhat more favorable account of the ryots 
in his district. The population in 20 years had increased from 
455,020 to 591,667, and cultivating ryots from 60,000 to 
90,000. The price of labour had increased by 25 per cent. In 
the use of spring carriages, fine cloths, the style of houses, 
furniture and ornaments, there were indications of improvement. 
Agriculture was, however, in a backward condition owing to 
heavy and unequal assessment and two thirds of the cultivable 
lands were waste. Tanjore did not suffer to the same extent 
as other districts from agricultural "depression owing to the 
improvements to irrigation works carried out by Government 
and increased production, and to the extension of communi- 
cations and the growth of an export trade in grain with Madras 
and Ceylon. As regards the Coimbatore district, the Collector 
writing in 1840 remarks that of the previous ten seasons nine 
had been bad ones, and that the land revenue had fallen in 
consequence. There was not much variation in the value of the 
trade in piece-goods. The trade in coarse piece-goods exported 
to Bombay had improved, but that in fine goods had been anni- 
hilated by English manufactm-es. Prices of agricultural pro- 
duce had risen owing to a succession of bad seasons. The 
wages of labour had also risen. “ In India ” the Collector 
remarks “greater income does not lead to improvement in the 
style of living, but increase of expenditure on marriages and 
religious ceremonies and in feeding poor relations.” Bandies 
were coming into use ; 30 years before they were not used by 
merchants. Money was said to be more easily procurable than 
before; the rate of interest on loans was from 12 to 18 per 
cent., while formerly the rates were from 24 to 30 per cent, on 
the security of jewels or landed property. In Malabar the 
population had increased from 466,594 in 1802 to I,J.66,489 in 
1837. The value of exports of cotton goods, which were manu- 
factured in Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and Tinnevelly districts 
increased from Es. 4,363 in 1804 to Rs.®22,8 1,000 in 1837. 
The price of labour had not increased with the increase of culti- 
vation. This result was due to the increase of population and 
cheapness of grain. The improved state of communications — 
roads and navigation — and the introduction, though on a small 
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scale, of pack bullocks and carts reduced the cost of carriage of 
goods to 50 per cent, of 'what it was 20 or 30 years before. 
The Collector remarks that cheap prices increased the consump- 
tion of luxuries and ameliorated the condition of the lower 
orders. Taking the Presidency as a whole, however, there^ can 
be no doubt that between 1830 and 1860, and more especially 
between 1835 and 1845, the condition of the agricultural classes 
was 'wretched. For detailed particulars regarding the income 
and the style of li'ving of the different classes of ryots, refer- 
ence may be made to the account of Mr. Bourdillon printed as 
appendix B, section III, to this memorandum. 

18. The principal measures adopted by Government during 
_ ^ , this period for the development of the 

to ameHorate the condi- country and the amelioration 01 the condi- 
taon of ryots pd tiie tjQji of the agricultural classes were (1) the 
abolition of the sayer duties and of the 
duties on interportal trade ; (2) the abolition of the tobacco 
monopoly in South Canara and Malabar and of a large number 
of petty and vexatious imposts ; (3) the relinqidshment of 
the right claimed by former Governments to tax improve- 
ments to lands carried out solely at the expense of the land- 
holders ; and (4) the construction of the Cauvery, Goddvari and 
Eastna anieuts. Sir Charles Trevelyan’s famous report on the 
sayer or inland transit duties in 1834 contains a graphic 
account of the frightful oppressions suffered by the people and 
the demoralization caused by the levy of these duties, “ If 
we were to encourage swamps,” says Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
“or accumulate mountains between the different districts of 
the coxmtry, we could not paralyse their industry so effectually 
as by this scheme of finance.” These duties were abolished 
in the Madras Presidency in 1844 or ten years after the issue 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s report. In the report of the Public 
Works Commission in 1852, we have an account of the state 
of communications and of the measures taken to improve them. 
At^ the time when most of the districts were acquired by the 
British, says this report, “ there was not one complete road 
throughout the whole Presidency on which it would have been 
possible to employ wheeled carriages ; their use was therefore 
very limited, and the distant traffic of the country had nowhere 
the advantage of them. Trucks were used by those who collect- 
ed stone for the dams and the tank embankments, and in some 
localities the harvest was brought in by carts upon wheel® 
either formed of solid pieces of timber or out from a single 
block of stone. These carts were drawn by several pairs of 
bullocks and carried nearly a ton, but they were never used for 
distant journeys. Even the main streets of the largest to'wns 
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■were not practicable for wheels, and when the most wealthy 
used light carriages, they rarely left the precincts of their 
Tillages. The only ‘ made roads,’ if they deserved the name, 
were the mountain passes which in the later wars were opened 
for the passage of artillery, but they had generally been des- 
troyed by the monsoon rains before the country came into the 
possession of the Company. The only proof of attention to 
the great roads was to be seen in the &ie avenues of trees, 
which in some districts measured several hundred miles in 
length; but as the roadways beneath them had never been 
properly formed or drained, and bridges had not been built, nor 
care taken to keep the pathway practicable, they were roads no 
longer ; but in most cases from being worn down by former 
trafGLc and washed by the rains of the monsoon, they had 
become the drain of the country that they passed and were so 
much more rugged than the land on either side that their only 
use was as a guide to travellers who took a course as nearly 
parallel as the ground permitted.” Prior to 1823, the English 
Government too had paid little or no attention to the improve- 
ment of communications, and its efiorts in that direction up to 
the date of the report of the Public Works Commission had 
been feeble and intermittent. The Commissioners state that 
“in 1846 there were 3,110 miles of road called made road, but 
a large part of even this small extent was totally unbridged 
and totally unmade, consisting of tracks over a firm soil not 
considered to need making for the light traffic then using 
them ; ” that, with the exception of the districts of Salem, 
Madura, Tanjore and South Canara, the roads in the several 
districts were practically impassable during the rainy season ; 
and that in most parts “ the tracks by which the carts travel 
had never been made or improved, but are such as the carts are 
able to strike out for themselves, winding their way as best 
they can through the natural obstacles of the country, which 
are in some parts greater, in others less ; in some parts rocks 
and hills, in others swamps and muddy streams, in others rice 
flats and irrigation channels.” “ Through, or round, or over 
these various difficulties” add the Commissioners “ the carts 
find their way as best they can, changing their line from time to 
time at particular points, as the old tracks there become 
impracticable, and gradually deviating more and more from a 
straight line. On such roads the carts can only carry one- third 
of the load that they could on a good road and travel one-half 
the distance in a day, and there are many days in a year in 
which they cannot travel at all, and all perishable goods, sugar, 
cotton and even grain are much exposed to damage.” In illus- 
tration of their remarks, the Commissioners give the following 
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particulars extracted from tlae accounts of a Madras merchant 
regarding the great saving effected in the cost of carriage of 
goods from Madras to Wallajahnugger — a great centre of trade 
in those days — by the gradual improvement of the road between 
the two towns : — 

In 1823 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnagger to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrpng 37^ mannds or 900 lb. 
•was Rs. 7-0-0 or Es. 17-6-9 per ton. 

In 1836 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnugser to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrying 37^ mannds or 900 lb. 
was Rs. 6-10-0 or Rs. 16-7-9 per ton. 

In 1837 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnugger to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrying 37^ mannds or 900 lb. 
was Rs. 5-0-0 or Rs. 12-7-1 per ton. 

In 1844 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnugger to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrying 1,000 lb. was Rs. 4-8-0 
or Rs. 10-1-3 per ton. 

In 1847 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnugger to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrying 1,000 lb. ■was Rs. 4-0-0 
or Es. 8-15-4 per ton. 

In 1851 the hire of a cart from Wallajahnugger to Madras — a 
distance of 70 miles — carrying 1,600 lb. was Rs. 3-10-0 
or Rs. 5-1-2 per ton. 

The Commissioners, among whom were Mr. Bourdillon and 
Sir Arthtir Cotton, earnestly drew the attention of Government 
to the extent to which the trade of the country ■was being 
hampered by the want of communications, and urged that much 
greater and more strenuous efforts should be made for their 
improvement than had been done in the past. Another import- 
ant question to which the Commissioners drew attention was 
the system of corvSe or impressment of labour for public works. 
Their inquiries showed that there was no district in which 
labour was not ob'tained more or less by compulsion. “ Li'ttle 
coercion is actually used,” say the Commissioners, “ but it is 
known that it ■will be used if required, and indeed the work- 
people themselves from long custom consider themselves under 
a sort of obligation to work for Government on the established 
terms, but where the remuneration is inadequate, they work 
un'willingly and slowly.” The Commissioners then recount tbe 
various ways in which the labourers were cheated of the wages 
due to them ; 1st, the rate allowed was too low, as in Madura 
where it was fixed at one-third of the rate paid by private 
persons ; 2ndly, the de'vice of short measurement was adopted 
and the work done was undervalued ; Srdly, artificers, brick- 
layers in particular, were often required to leave their towns, 
where they could get constant work, to go to a distant part of 
the taluk, to be separated from their friends and to submit to 
privations; 4thly, there was great delay in payment; and 6thly, 



mueli of tke wages entered in the accounts as haying been paid 
was never really received by the labourers, who submitted to 
various deductions, which had become customary, in favour of 
officers employed on or about the work and in the disbursement 
of the money. 

Section -^Narrative of the principal facts hearing on the 
condition of the Agricultural classes from the middle of the 
present century to the present time, 

19. There was a famine in 1854, but it was restricted in its 
efieots to the district of Bellary and was not 
period of loug duration ; the chief losses were in 

depression and the coin- gattle, four-fifths of wMch are Stated to have 
of prosperity and in- died. The agricultaral depression from 
temai reforms. wHch the Country was suffering came to an 

end about this time, and a period of great prosperity for the 
agricultural classes commenced. For this there were several 
causes. The discovery of gold mines in Australia and Cali- 
fornia had increased the demand for Indian commodities in 
European countries whose stocks of gold had been enlarged, 
and this movement was accelerated by the Crimean war which 
stimulated exports of jute and oil-seeds, and by the cotton 
famine in England caused by the American war, which in- 
creased the demand for Indian cotton enormously. The mer- 
chandise exported from India, which amounted to only 13^ 
millions sterling in 1840-41, rose to 68 millions in 1864-65. 
The result was a great influx of silver into India which she was 
able to obtain on advantageous terms in exchange for her com- 
modities, as the cheap new gold had, to a considerable extent, 
taken the place of silver in European countries and made the 
latter metal available for export to this country. Further, 
about this time loans on a large scale were raised in England 
for the construction of public works. For railways alone, 90 
millions were raised, and it is calculated that more than half 
this sum was remitted to India for payment of wages to men 
employed on the works. The influx of all this money enabled 
India to replenish her insufficient currency and the prices of 
Indian produce rose to nearly three times of what they were in 
the years immediately preceding 1850. This period was also 
remarkable for the great reforms carried out in the internal 
administration of the country, which gave a great impetus to the 
extension of cultivation and trade. The land assessments were 
reduced wherever they were found to be heavy, notably in the 
Beilary, North Areot, South Arcot, Trichinopoly and Kurnool 
Disixicts. The effects of these reductions under the stimulus of 
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high prices were almost immediately felt on the acreage under 
cultivation and the amount of revenue. In South Aroot seven 
lakhs of rupees, amounting to nearly one-third of the revenue 
on cultivated lands, and 8^ lakhs on waste lands were remitted 
in 1854. The area under cultivation the very next year rose 
from 632,180 to 810,707 acres. The Collector reported in 
1857 that “ the demand for fresh land since the reduction of 
assessment, and especially where the reduction was most liberal, 
had been very great ; that the relief had given a decided 
impetus to industry ; that the condition of the people had been 
in(hsputably improved, as was evident from the substantial 
houses they were building in every direction and by the in- 
dependent manner in which they deported themselves ; and that 
labour was in great demand and emigration to Bourbon had 
ceased.” The Collector of Kurnool in the same year stated 
that since the reduction of assessment, cultivable lands had 
become every year more diflS.eult to obtain, that the revenue 
came in readily, and that wells, topes of trees and indigo vats 
were increasing in number. Similar reports in regard to the 
favorable turn in the circumstances of the ryots were received 
from other Collectors also. The Collector of Goddvari reported 
in 1859, “ it is very gratifying to me to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the rapid increase of prosperity among the people of 
this district. This has been perhaps more especially apparent 
during the last two years and is accounted for in various ways 
— by the great demand for labour, by the great increase in the 
rate of wages and in the prices of all commodities and in the 
general appearance of the people. The high prices of all kinds 
of agricultural produce during the last few years may have 
aided in obtaining this result ; but that the main cause is 
the work at Dowlaishweram no one can, I think, for a moment 
doubt.” In the Coimbatore district the relinquishment by Gov- 
ernment of the right to tax improvements to land effected by 
the ryots had led to a great extension of cultivation. Mr. E. B. 
Thomas, who perhaps had done more to develop the resources 
of this district than any other Collector, wrote in 1856, “a 
great many new wells continue to be dug in punjah fields, and 
some of the old deserted and exhausted wells are being opened, 
and fences restored ; and garden crops are again appearing on 
fields long waste, some 30 or 40 years. A great proof of the 
practical value and policy of the garden remissions is exhibited 
in lands (fit for new wells or with old wells in them) becoming 
more saleable, and in discussions now arising on old dormant 
claims to lands long since waste.” Again in 1857 he said, 
“the district only wants rain. With a moderate assessment 
and most of the oppressive taxes relieved, the moturpha alone 



remaming, improvements and investment of capitalnow encou- 
raged, the district holds up, though this is iWfourth successive 
had year of short rain. During the last 4 years, 18 inches of 
rain in the 12 months have been the maximum; this year there 
were only 16 inches and the land is parched, the crops scanty, 
wells nearly dry and cattle dying for want of grass and water 
in large numbers ; but with good prices, great industry and 
much energy among the cultivating classes, the rental, notwith- 
standing all difficulties, keeps up and is collected without 
oppression or any balances to speak of.” The testimony affiord- 
edby the reports of the Collectors in other districts in regard to 
the improvement in the condition of the agricultural classes 
which had set in about this time is equally emphatic. The 
ryots were granted complete freedom in the matter of taking 
up lands or relinquishing them. Numerous petty and vexatious 
imposts, grouped under the general head of moturpha, were 
abolished. The titles to inams or favorably assessed lands 
were placed on a secure basis. The Settlement Department was 
organized with the professed object of alleviating the heavy 
burdens on land and of removing inequalities in the assess- 
ments. The revenue remitted between the years 1844 to 1860 
in consequence of the above measures amounted to 68 lakhs 
of rupees. As a consequence of the recommendations of the 
Public Works Commission already referred to, greater atten- 
tion was paid to the maintenance of irrigation works and the 
construction of roads, railways and canals. The system of im- 
pressment of labour for Government works and the payment of 
discretionary wages was abolished. A new Police force was 
organized, which, whatever its shortcomings may be when 
judged by a high standard of efficiency, is incomparably 
superior'to the unspeakably corrupt Police which it superseded ; 
and the magistracy were relieved of police duties. In conse- 
quence of the revelations of the I'orture Commissioners, who 
submitted their report in 1855, the employment of illegal pres- 
sure and coercion,'^ whether in the collection of Government 
revenue or detection of crime, was prohibited under stringent 
penalties. The revenue and magisterial establishments were 
revised, the taluk and village accounts were simplified, and a 
scheme of examinations for qualifying for public service was 
brought into force in view to securing the services of a more 
honest and capable class of officers than were available under 
the old regime. All these reforms, it will be seen, were in the 
direction of freeing the ryots from official dependence and 


A detailed statement sliowiiLg the revenue remitted is printed in the appendix A, 
eeotion IV. 

See extracts from the report given in the appendix D, section IV. 
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trammels, while at the same time affording them every facility 
by the improvement of communications to take the produce to 
the best markets. Owing to the operation of the economic 
causes and the administrative improvements above referred to, 
both cultivation and trade increased enormously and the agri- 
cultural and trading classes enjoyed great prosperity. The 
ryots in the single district of Bellary made million sterling 
by the sale of cotton in the 3 years of the American war. 
There was a considerable improvement in the condition of non- 
agricultural labourers also, as, owing to the construction of 
several railways and other public works, the demand for labour 
was great and continuous, and the rise in wages kept pace with 
the rise in the price of food-grains, the old system of impress- 
ment of labour at discretionary wages having, as already stated, 
been swept away. The Board of Eevenue, Madras, instituted 
careful inquiries in 1863 regarding the rates of wages prevailing 
in the several districts in their relation to the prices of food- 
grains. The results were as follows. Agricultural labourers 
continued to be paid generally in kind and, therefore, the 
increase in the price of food did not materially affect their con- 
dition. Payment in money was very rare, and, where it ob- 
tained, the rates of hire had more than doubled. Grain wages 
also had in some instances risen, though not in the same ratio 
as the payment in money. In consequence of the greater 
demand for labour, the condition of the agricultural labourers 
had not deteriorated, but on the contrary had generally im- 
proved ; and this was no less the case with other classes of 
labourers, whose wages had fully kept pace with the enhanced 
price of food, being in some cases doubled and trebled. A 
carpenter who would have received 4 annas before the rise of 
prices would not take less than 6 or 8 annas, while the hire of 
the common eooly had risen from 2 or 3 annas to 4 annas a day. 
The Board considered that this state of things was a satisfactory 
indication of the generally improved circumstances of the people. 
The only class which suffered by the high prices was the lower 
Government officials who, notwithstanding the recent enhance- 
ment of their salaries, were in no case in a better, generally 
in a considerably worse, position than before. Mr. Dalyell, 
writing in 1866, estimated that the ryot was in twice as good a 
position as he was in 1854. His remarks on the condition of 
the general mass of the population have been extracted in the 
appendix E, section IV. 

20. There was a drought again in 1866 and 1866 all along 
. the East Coast of the Presidency to the 

e reac ion. jiorth of Madras and extending as far inland 

as the Mysore plateau, ihe area affected being about 43,000 



square miles and the population 6 millions. The effects of the 
famine vere most seyerely felt in the Ganjam district on account 
of its comparatirely isolated position ; in the Ceded districts, 
however, in which the ryots had made large gains owing to 
the high price of cotton which ruled during the years of the 
American war, the famine was comparatively mild. The period 
of hi gli prices continued till about 1870 when there was a 
sudden reaction. The loans for puhHc works, which had caused 
the i-nfl uTT of silver into India, ceased ; and remittances of large 
sums to England for the payment of Home charges and the 
interest on loans abeady contracted became necessary ; and on 
account of these and other causes prices fell heavily. There 
was considerable uneasiness caused also by the continual increase 
of taxation, which, though lighter than it was before 1850, was 
still severely felt, as the increase synchronized with a period of 
falling prices. The fact was that the inflated prices of the 
years of the cotton famine had led to extravagance and when 
the reaction came, the ryots were unable to adapt themselves to 
the altered conditions. In the Bombay Presidency especially, 
the agricultural classes, finding that their lands had acquired 
value, borrowed largely on them from Marwadi -soukars, and 
the repeal of the usury laws and the enforcement by the Civil 
Courts of extortionate contracts without considering whether 
the terms agreed to were equitable, had led to distress and 
riots. In the Madras Presidency, however, the agricultural 
classes who were not in the hands of soulsars to the same 
extent did not suffer similarly. But that they felt considerably 
upset even in the comparatively prosperous district of Tanjore 
will be evident from the following remarks of the Collector of 
that district extracted from a report written by him in 1871. 
“ So long as prices ruled at between double and treble the 
commutation rate, and j?ro tanto reduced the Government de- 
mand to betwemi one-third and one-half of what it used to be, 
the Tanjore mirasidar could well afford to pay his kists in 
advance and at the same time indulge in the luxuries of 
litigation as well as in a high style of living. A deficiency in 
the outturn of his harvest was then a matter of comparative 
indifference to him. Now, however, a marked decliae in prices 
has considerably altered this state of things. Not even the 
wealthier landed proprietors escaped the process of distraint 
under Act II of 1864 this year, and it is a fact that in April 
and May, the months of heavy kists, jewels of no small value 
came into the money market for loans which were obtained on 
12 and, in several instances, as much as 24 per cent, mterest. 
I, of course, do not mean to say that the Government demand 
does not, on the whole, now leave a liberal margin of profit to 
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the mirasidars ; for, as market, prices still average 70 per cent, 
over the settlement commutation rate, they must be able to 
gain so much more beyond their mirasi-waram share as origi- 
nally fixed ; but this estimate of their profits holds good only 
as regards the well irrigated delta taluks. There are parts of 
the district, especially those situated at the remote ends of 
irrigation channels, where irrigation is from its nature pre- 
carious, and the present system of conservancy under the direc- 
tion of a highly centralized, but in point of numerical strength 
utterly inadequate, professional agency is necessarily inefficient. 
In such parts there can be no question that the recent high 
prices of agricultural produce have alone enabled the land- 
holders to punctually discharge the Government dues.” The 
decline in prices, however, benefited the landless classes whose 
wages had risen during the years of high prices, but did not 
decline when the prices fell. Inquiries^® were instituted at 
this time by the Government of India regarding the pressure 
of taxation. The Board of Eevenue reported “ there can be no 
doubt that there is a feeling of uneasiness and perplexity abroad 
among the tax-payers which is strong enough to warrant grave 
anxiety. This feeling is the result not so much of the nature or 
weight of the taxes as of the rapid changes in the law which 
have been taking place of late years. When a tax is new it is 
bitterly felt, but as the people get more and more used to it, 
their dissatisfaction wears away. The great bulk of the popula- 
tion being engaged in agriculture^ the cultivation statistics, 
which are recorded with great minuteness, would show if the 
burden of taxation were too great ; but there is no evidence that 
this is the case. On the other hand, any considerable fall in 
the prices of produce woxdd make the burden unbearable, and 
it may safely be said that the load cannot be increased or even 
shifted without danger.” The Madras Government expressed 
a similar opinion. It remarked “with the exception of the 
income-tax, in condemning which there is a very general con- 
sensus of opinion, comparatively little soreness seems to be 
felt in the coimtry at any existing Imperial taxation. The 
stamp duties perplex the people and probably would produce 
more with less annoyance, were the schedules framed on some 
more easily iutelligible principle. The system irritates, but 
the tax cannot be called burdensome on the masses. The jdse 
in prices of late years has indirectly tended to alleviate the 
burdens on the land, whether for local or Imperial purposes, 
while the concurrent improvement in wages has prevented the 
increase in prices from telling hard on the lower classee. 


An abstract of the reports of Collectors and other ofBLcers in reg ard to the 
of'agriooltural classes in 1872 is given in the appendix F, section IT, 
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The salt-tax has probably in this Presidency been raised to the 
highest point at -which it will not injuriously affect consumption. 
The greater facilities for carriage afforded by the extension 
of railways have, doubtless, tended and must continue to reduce 
the tax to the inland consumer, but consumption is neverthe- 
less not increasing proportionately with the increase of wealth 
and population. The tax, however, being an indirect one, is 
not likely to be the subject of complaint unless enhanced to a 
prohibitive rate, but it is deserving of serious consideration 
whether it is not now so high as to be a financial mistake in this 
Presidency. The other Imperial taxes, except the income-tax, 
do not seem to call for remark ; but as regards this latter tax, 
the opinions collected are almost universally condemnatory of 
it, not so much as being in its present form felt as a heavy 
burden, but as being unequal in incidence and incapable of fair 
adjustment, as calculated to demoralize those who assess and 
those who pay, as aggravating the burden of municipal taxation, 
as maintaining a feeliag of distrust as to the financial policy of 

Government The experiment of local taxation is 

of much more recent introduction and the time has not yet 
arrived for forming a just judgment as to its merits. It cannot 
be doubted that the pressure of this taxation is more severely 
felt, and it must be confessed that the house-tax, as a method 
of providing funds for elementary education beyond the limits 
of mimioipalities, is at present regarded with strong dislike by 
the great majority of rate-payers. The application of the tax 
up to the present time has been comparatively limited and its 
extension will be gradual and cautious.” 

21. Before the country had time to recover from the shook 
• f 7 a caused by the sudden fall in prices below 
Famine or 1876-78. inflated level they had attained in the 

sixties, by the new and unfamiliar forms of taxation and by 
the succession of laws issuing out of the legislature, it was 
visited with the famine of 1876-78, the most terrible in point 
of magnitude, intensity and duration, that was known for 
upwards of a century. This calamity was the result of a 
drought extending over three successive years and affecting a 
tract of country 200,000 square miles in extent with a popu- 
lation of S6 millions ; and no country which is purely agricultural 
can, of course, expect to make head against a disaster on such 
a scale. The area which suffered in the Madras Presidency 
alone was 74,000 square miles containing a population of 16 
millions. Notwithstanding the gigantic efforts made by the 
Government, three-quarter million of persons on an average 
having been relieved daily for a period of 22 months, and the 
cost of the famine including revenue remitted amotinting tp 
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8 millions sterling, the loss of the population was nearly 4 
millions. The progress of the agricultural classes in the affected 
districts and of the landless classes in other parts of the Presi- 
dency received a severe cheek, from the effects of which, 
however, they have since recovered with astonishing rapidity, 
as is evident from the increase in population, acreage of culti- 
vation and land revenue, and from the self-reliant manner in 
which the Presidency has, during the last two years, borne 
itself against the partial drought which has prevailed in several 
districts. 


Section V . — Statistics showing the improvement in the conditim 
of the people since 1850. 


22. In the previous pages I have endeavoured to show in a 
general manner, by the evidence of official reports and other 
publications, what was the condition of the agricultural classes 
both before and after the establishment of British power in this 
Presidency. I wiU now more particularly examine what pro- 
gress has been made during the last 40 years under the 
following heads, viz., (a) population, {b) acreage of cultivation, 
(c) prices of produce, {cL) improvement in the processes of 
production and in communications, {e) foreign and domestic 
trade, (/) taxation, and {g) the standard of living of the differ- 
ent classes of the population. I shall first mention what strike 
me as note- worthy facts in connection with the heads above 
enumerated, and then point out their bearing on the economic 
condition of the people. Detailed statistics bearing on these 
matters are given in appendix V. 


23. A fairly correct census was taken in 1871 and the 

tnoreaseof popidatiou. Presidency was found to 

^ be 31|^ miUions. Owing to the famine of 

1876-78 the population decreased in 1881 to 3 Of millions. 
The loss of population was specially heavy in the districts of 
Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur, Salem and Cuddapah, the 
percentage of loss ranging between 17 and 26. The census 
taken in 1891 shows that during the last decade the population 
has increased by no less than 4f millions or 15-6 per cent. 
The rates of increase in the districts which had suffered severely 
from the last famine are specially remarkable. These high 
rates are no doubt mainly due to the fact that the foTwitifl 


killed off disproportionately large numbers of the juvenile and 
aged population, leaving among the survivors a larger propor- 
tion than usual of adults of the productive ages. The rapid 
recovery of the population of a country after great calamities 
seems to be a well attested fact and has often beep notice^* 
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Mr. Thorold Rogers, in his Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
ohserTes : “ We learn from contemporary accounts that rapid 
growth of population followed on the destruction of the Black 
Death (in England in the 13th century). It is said that after 
this event double and triple births were frequent, that marriages 
were singularly fertile, and that in a short time the void made 
by the pestilence was no longer visible. The repressive check 
of a high standard of living was removed by the ease with 
which the survivors could obtain that standard and accumulate 
from a oonsidei'able margin beyond it. ... I make no 
doubt that the population speedily righted itself, as it has done 
on many other occasions, when a sudden or abnormal destruction 
of human life has occurred in a people and the people has 
a recuperative power.” For a consideration of the question as 
to what conclusions bearing on the economic condition of the 
people, the increase in the population during the last decade 
leads to, we must await the publication of the detailed results 
of the census. It seems, however, to be pretty clear that the 
normal rate of increase, viz., '8 per cent, per aimum, given 
in the census report of this Presidency for 1881, is much below 
the mark. Mr. Hardy, in the chapter on the rate of increase 
of population contributed by him to the report on the census 
of British India taken in 1881, has calculated the rate of 
increase for the whole of the Madras Presidency to be • 6 per 
cent, and for the tracts not afflicted with famine, *8 per cent. 
Between 1856 and 1871, the population had increased at the 
rate of 1'2 per cent. That this rate must have been higher 
than the rate which had obtained previously when the country 
suffered from severe agricultural depression is evident from the 
fact that the proportion of the population under 20 years of age, 
that is, bom subsequent to 1851, to the total population cen- 
aused in 1871, was found to be as high as 52| per cent., while, 
according to the life table, the proportion should have been 
something like 45 per cent. The increase of population during 
the last decade has been at the rate of 1*44 per cent, and, during 
the last 35 years, of -84 per cent, not merely in the non-famine 
tracts but throughout the whole Presidency. So severe a 
famine as that of 1876-78 is not likely to occur except once in 
a century and it would probably be nearer the mark to assume 
tlw normal increase of population under present conditions to 
be not much less than 1 per cent., even making allowance for 
mortality from droughts and scarcities, such as those that usually 
oecur. At this rate the population will double itself in 70 
years. This high rate of increase, while showing that the 
means of subsistence at the present day ai*e more plentiful than 
in thn^ pastj at the same time that the pressure of 
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population is likely to become more severe in the future tl^ in 
tbe past, especially when it is considered bow universal is tbe 
custom of early marriages and bow difdcult it is to introduce 
salutary changes in tbis custom. Dr. Farr bas pointed out that 
xindue increase or decrease of population in England is capable 
of being remedied by regulating tbe number of marriages. He 
says : “ at present (in England) one-fiftb of tbe women wbo 
attain tbe age of 24’3 years never marry; if one-balf of tbe 
women wbo attained that age never married, and if illegitimate 
birtbs did not increase, tbe birtbs would ultimately not exceed 
tbe deaths, and the population would remain stationary. But 
the same end would be almost as effectually, and less harshly, 
attained though four-fifths of the women wbo arrived at tbe 
mean age continued to marry, if instead of beginning to marry 
at 18, none married under 23, and tbe mean age of marriage 
were raised to 30 years; for tbe interval from generation to 
generation would be thus extended, the children to a marriage 
diminished and tbe number of women at 30 would be reduced 
by tbe loss of the younger lives ” (see Farr’s Vital Statistics). 
He adds that under tbe pressure of circumstances, tbe popu- 
lation in England, to a considerable extent, regulates itself in 
tbe manner above pointed out to prevent any impairment of tbe 
standard of living and frequently with a view to bring about a 
rise in that standard. Such a process of adjustment is of course 
much more difficult of application in India, where tbe marriage 
customs are less flexible. In England tbe average age of 
marriage for women is about 25 years, and only 18 per cent, of 
women of ages between 16 and 26 are married and ’2 per cent, 
are widowed. Further, of the women wbo reach 25 years of 
age, 20 per cent, never marry. In tbis Presidency nearly 80 
per cent, of women between the ages of 16 and 25 are married 
and 5 per cent, are widowed, and a considerable proportion of 
tbe widows are debarred by tbe customs of tbe country frem 
re-marryiug. I have been mformed that 50 or even 40 years 
ago men married much later (generally ^ after 30 years) than 


The Hindu Sastras recommend marriages between men of 32 years of age and girls 
of 10 years, or men of 24 years and girls of 8. There is an inscription at Virinjipuram, 
North Arcot district, dated during the reign of Veerapratapa Devaraja Maharajah of 
Vijianagar, A.D. 1419, which shows that tiie practice of paying money to parents of 
girls to induoe them to give them in marriage was widely prevalent in former times. 
The insciiptioD states ‘‘in the reign of the illustrious Veerapratapa Devaraja Maharajah, 
the flpreat men of all branches of sacred studies of the Kingdom drew up in the presence of 
Gopinatha of Arhapushharani, a document containing an agreement regarding the sacred 
law. According to this, if the Brahmins of this kingdom of Padaividu, viz., Kannadigas, 
Tamiias, Telungas, Halas, &c., of all Gotras, Su&as and Sakhas, conclude a marriage, 
they sh^l from this day forward do it by Kanyadanam (gift of girls). Those who do not 
adopt Eanyadanam, both those who give away a girl after having received gold, 
and those who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shall be liable to punish- 
ment b^ the Bang and shall be excluded from the community ot the Brahmins.” The 
inscripfion is interesting as showing in what manner legislation on social matters was 
effected in the oM days. , 
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they do now, while women were married as early as at present, 
even among the higher classes ; the reason being poverty and the 
difficulty of procuring sufficient money to pay to the parents 
of girls for purchasing their consent to the marriage. This, 
combined with the system of enforced widowhood, had the 
effect of putting a check on the inordinate increase of popu- 
lation by abridging the duration of married life. The great 
disparity in the ages of the married couple which is said to 
influence the sex of the offspring, possibly accounts also for the 
scarcity of girls which, if current belief is to be credited, 
existed in former times.^° During later years, however, it 
became quite the fashion among the well-to-do to marry their 
sons while still very young, though in view of the prejudicial 
effect which very early marriages have on the education of boys, 
a slight change for the better has recently become perceptible.®^ 
In India as in England, increase in the means of subsistence 
leads to increase in the number of marriages, among the lower 
classes. In England, this tendency is, to some extent, coun- 
teracted by the example of the middle classes who postpone 


20 Sir Thomas Munro notices this fact. He says with reference to the census of the 
Ceded districts taken when he was Collector of these districts : ** It is a general opinion 
among the inhabitants that the number of males is actually one-tenth greater than that of 
females. I was at first inclined to beheve that the difference might have arisen from the 
seclusion of females, but it is not particularly great among those castes who follow this 
practice, but extends to every caste and every district. I examined the details of several 
villages in difierent parts of the country, and though in one village the females were more 
numerous than the males, and in a few others eq[ual in number to them, yet the average 
result was the same as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected 
accounts is certainly a strong argument in favor of the popular notion, of the males being 
one-tenth more numerous than females.’* 

In England the number of persons under 21 years of age who contract marriages 
appears to have increased as shown below : — 

Persons under 21 years 
who marry per 1,000. 
r — — — — 

Ken. Women. 

1850-52 7-6 24-3 

1860-62 9*6 29-6 

1870-72 11-8 34*1 


The increase of early marriages is stated to he entirely due to the prosperous condition 
of the lower classes, the middle classes, unlike those in India, preferring to postpone 
marriage on account of the continual increase in the standard of living. Professor Mar- 
shall remarks : “In the middle classes a man’s income seldom reaches its maximum till he 
is 40 or 50 years old ; and the expense of bringing up his children is heavy and lasts for 
many years. The artisan earns nearly as much at 21 as he ever does, unless he rises to a 
responsible post, hut he does not earn much before he is 21 ; his children are likely to be a 
considerable expense to him till about the age of 15 ; unless they are sent to a factory 
where they may pay their way at a ve^ early age ; and lastly the labourer earns nearly 
full wages at 18, while his children begin to pay their expenses very early. In conse- 
quence, the average age of marriage is highest among the middle classes, it is low among 
the artisans and »till lower among the unskilled labourers.” It will have been inferred 
from my remarks that, looking at the question purely from the point of view of preventing 
undue increase of population, the evils of compulsory early marriages of Hindu women 
are mitigated by the system of enforced widowhood, and a relaxation of the restrictions on 
widow marriage necessitates relaxation of the system of early marriages by postponing 
marriages of girls for some years after the period at which by present opinion they are 
recognized as marriageable. This, of course, is no objection to widow re- marriage reform 
but only shows why the progress of the reform is so slow. There are various adjustments 
IQ other directions necessary before the reform is likely to be generally accepted 
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marriages in order that the standard of living may not deteri- 
orate. In India, on the contrary, with the classes correspond- 
ing to middle-classes in England, early marriage of girls is a 
religious obligation, and their example in this respect is the 
reverse of beneficial. These considerations will bring home 
to onr minds the futility of the expectation that great changes 
can be produced in the condition of the masses, within the 
periods of time which are insufScient for effecting a trans- 
formation in deep-rooted national habits, and will enable us to 
estimate rightly the value of the advance made under such 
difficulties. 

24. We have next to consider whether the increase in 

agricultural production has kept pace with 
inraease in the acre- increase of population. According to the 

caleulaaons atoady referred to, the popu- 
lation in 1856 must have amounted to 26-^ millions, and as 
there was a famine in 1854, the population in 1862 may be 
taken at about this figure. Between 1852 and 1891 the popu- 
lation has increased from 26-^ to 35^ millions or by 30 per 
cent. Statistics of acreage of cultivation are not available for 
zemindaris and inam villages, and therefore it is not possible to 
calculate the increase in production with any very great ac- 
curacy. Nevertheless an analysis of the statistics of acreage 
available in regard to ryotwar lands serves to show roughly 
that the increase in the cultivated area, making allowance for 
the increased productiveness of irrigated as compared with 
unirrigated lands, is quite on a par with it if it does not exceed 
the increase in population. Excluding South Canara and 
Malabar, for which districts, owing to the absence of a survey, 
statistics of acreage are not available, the ryotwar cultivation 
was in 1862, 12’2 million acres, of which 9*6 million acres 
were unirrigated, 2*3 million acres were irrigated from Govern- 
ment sources of irrigation and *4 million of acres irrigated by 
private sources, but were taxed at specially high rates on ac- 
count of the valuable crops grown. These areas require a 
double correction to be applied to them, first, because they 
include portions of fields left waste which were charged for, 
though not cultivated, and which are excluded from cultivation 
statistics for later years, and secondly, because the areas given 
in the old surveys have been found, by the recent surveys, to 
be somewhat below the truth. On this account, on a rough 
calculation, it is found that f million of acres has to be added 
to the acreage of 1852, to admit of its being compared with the 
acreage of more recent years in districts which have been sur- 
veyed. In 1890 the area of cultivated lands classed as dry, 
not irrigated by Government sources of irrigation, was 13*64 
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millions of acres, of wliioh 12’64 millions were unirrigated and 
1 million was irrigated by wells constructed by the ryots at 
their own expense and 3*44 millions of acres of lands irrigated 
by Government sources. The increase in the area of cultiva- 
tion is thus — (1) 25 per cent, in unirrigated lands, (2) 41 per 
cent, in lands irrigated by Government sources of irrigation, 
and (3) 138 per cent, in lands irrigated by private wells. 
Nearly the whole of the increase under the second head amomt- 
ing to upwards of a million of acres is due to the extension of 
cultivation in tracts commanded by the great anicut systems — 
Goddvari, Eistna, Cauvery, Penndr, PdMr and Tdmbrapami — 
which secure an almost unfailing supply of water, and every 
acre of irrigated lands in these tracts produces, on an average, 
not less than four times as much as they would do if they were 
unirrigated. Moreover the increase of production due to the 
great irrigation systems cannot be measured merely by the 
increase in the acreage of cultivation, as the increase of produce, 
consequent on an assm’ed supply to lands which before the 
anieuts were constructed were dependent on a precarious supply 
of water, and on additional supply of water for a second crop to 
lands cultivated formerly with a single crop, amounting in all 
to about 1|- millions of acres, must be taken into accoimt. 
Simiiarly, the million acres irrigated by private wells produce 
as much at least as 4 millions of acres of unirrigated lands. 
Making allowance for these considerations and taking into 
account the increase in the cultivated area xmder such articles 
as cotton, indigo, ground-nut, coffee, sugarcane, tea and cin- 
chona, it seems to me that the percentage of increase in produc- 
tion cannot be less than 3 or 4 times the increase in population. 
There are no means of making an exact calculation; all that 
can be stated is that the increased production is very consider- 
able. The area under cotton, which in 1862 was a little less 
than a million of acres, has increased to more than If millions 
of acres. The area under indigo has increased from about 
200,000 acres to more than 500,000 acres or by 160 per cent. ; 
ground-nut which in former years was cultivated to a small 
extent to meet local demands has now become a very remunera- 
tive commercial crop. It is chiefly cultivated in the South 
Arcot district where the acreage imder it has risen from about 
6,700 acres in 1852 to 190,000 acres in 1889-90. The area 
under sugarcahe has risen hrom 38,400 to 70,000 acres. 
TChough the acreage under this crop may appear small, the 
crop itself is very valuable, the value of the outturn per acre 
being more than 20 times the outturn on dry lands. The area 
under coffee and tea is 55,000 and 6,000 acres respectively. 
These crops are of course extremely valuable. 
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26. In tHs connection there are two prevalent notions wliicli 
deserve some notice. These are (1) that the 
Aneged decrease of rainfall has sensibly diminished of late years, 
* and (2) that the fertility of the soil, under 

the improvident and non-restorative systems of native cultiva- 
tion, has deteriorated.^^ Both these notions have been shown, 
by scientific men who have given close attention to the subject, 
to be unfounded to a great extent. The prevalence of these 
impressions is suflSiciently accounted for by the habit of old 
people in aU countries of asserting that “in the days of their 
youth the fields were greener and the sun warmer ” (or as we 
should say in India less intense ”). We have statistics of the 
rainfall for some stations for the last 80 years, and they do not 
show that there has been any appreciable diminution in the 
quantity of annual rainfall during this period. The complaint 
of deficient rainfall is also, it must be remembered, not a new 
one. The following passages extracted from Buchanan’s 
“ Journey ” in 1800 show that people complained in much the 
same way then, that they do now. “ TarTceri (Coimbatore 
district). The people say that since the death of Hyder 
since 1782 or for 18 years) they have had one year with a 
proper fall of rain. This year there has been abundance, but it 
came too late by two months.” “ Dharapuram. Owing to the 
want of rain and of stock the farmers are not able to cultivate 
all that they rent, &c.” “ Pryapaitana, Griskmaritu (summer 

season) contains the two months including the summer solstice. 
It is said that formerly during this period the weather used to 
be constantly clouded with a regular unremitting drizzling 
rain ; but for the last half a century such seasons have occurred 
only once in 4 or 6 years ; and in the intervening ones, although 
the cloudy weather continues, the constant rain has ceased, 
and in its place heavy showers have come at intervals of 3 or 
4 days, and these are succeeded by some thunder. VarsJmritu 
(rainy season). Formerly the rains used to be incessant and 
heavy; of late years they have not been so copious oftener 
than once in 4 or 5 years ; still they are almost always sufficient 
to produce a good crop of grass and dry grains, and one crop 


-- A third impression widch is prevalent, though not confined to this country, is that 
men in past times were giants in stature, had more robust health and lived longer than 
their degenerate descendants do now. In England it was currently believed that the 
knights of the middle ages were men of great stature, until it was shown that the armour 
worn by them was too small to fit the present race of men in the upper classes of 
society. In European countries, the average duration of life has increased owing to 
diminution in infant mortality. It may he that the diminution of risks to Kf e has had the 
effect of prolonging to adult age frail lives which under the old conditions would have had 
no chance of surviving to that age, but as the conditions favorable to the life of frail 
infants are also conditions which dimmish the risks to which fairly healthy persons are 
subject, their general effect on the whole population cannot be other than benefickL 
These remarks, in so far as the present conditions differ from the past^ ate eq,ually ^pli« 
cable to Ihis country* 
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of rice. Pryapattana has therefore been termed the chosen 
city of the natives of Karnata who sufEer from scarcity of 
rain.” . . - ^^Haltoray. Change of climate. The natives 

say that formerly the rains were so copious that by means of 
small tanks a great part of the country could be cultivated with 
rice. These tanks were only sufficient to contain 8 or 10 days 
water, and to supply the fields when such short intervals of fair 
weather occurred. For 40 years past, however, a change having 
taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated except 
by means of large reservoirs.” Buchanan adds “ the truth of 
this allegation is confirmed by the number of small tanks, the 
ruins of which are now visible ; and by the plots of ground 
levelled for rice which are near these tanks and which are now 
quite waste.” Possibly this was the result of the clearance of 
forests which are stated to have some efiect in regulating and 
conserving local falls of rain but no influence in modifying the 
general features of climate. Dr. Brandis, who might be ex- 
pected to claim for forests all the merit they could justly lay 
claim to, states : “ There is no proof that forests modify the 
climate to any great extent. The great features of climate 
depend on cosmic causes, which are independent of local cir- 
cumstances. Large extent of forests or large areas of irrigated 
lands may, however, have some effect in increasing the rainfall 
at certain seasons, and there is no doubt that in the vicinity 
of dense forests and on irrigated lands, the air near the ground 
is generally moister during the dry season and the dew 
heavier.” In the Goddvari district, where forests had been 
extensively cleared in recent times, Mr. Henry Forbes, the Sub- 
Collector, reported in 1848 that the forest had receded, but that 
he thought it open to question whether the diminution in the 
streams which came from the hills was not in the time which 
the stream took to exhaust itself, instead of in the body of 
water passing down to its bed ; whether the rain was not said 
to be less in quantity only because, falling on the hills and no 
longer restrained by the trunks and roots of trees and allowed 
no time to percolate through the soil and fissures of rocks and to 
supply the reservoirs of springs, it poured down in torrents and 
left the water-courses dry as soon as the rains had ceased to 
fall. Moreover, the want of communications during the rainy 
season, and the difficulty in crossing unbridged rivers, and the 
liability of the country to inundations in past times were all 
calculated to produce an exaggerated impression regarding the 
quantity of rainfall. The accounts of famines in past centuries 
given in the previous portion of this memorandum will show 
that large portions of Southern India were liable to severe and 
prolonged droughts quite as much in past times as at present. 
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Mr. Graham writing in 1797, ^.e., nearly a century ago, says 
of Salem ; “A person who had not experienced the contrary 
would be led to suppose that the Baramahal possessed peculiar 
advantages of situation, and that, lying between Mysore and 
the Carnatic, the soil would experience the best effects from a 
participation of both monsoons. We know, however, that the 
rains are extremely precarious, and that when they do fall, they 
are either partial and scanty, or if plentiful, that the season 
has passed ; and the only purpose they serve, as at present, 
is from their violence to destroy half the tanks in the country. 
How often has the farmer, deceived by a passing shower, 
imprudently committed his seed to the ground, and how often 
have his hopes of a return been blasted by a succeeding 
drought, equally fatal to his crop as to his cattle I How 
frequently have we observed whole fields of grain apparently 
vigorous, and rapidly advancing to perfection, destroyed in one 
night by devouring insects, and the seemingly full-eared 
cumbu, which one would pronounce in a few days fit for 
reaping, exhibiting when rubbed between the hands nothing 
but a useless powder, the consequence of its premature forma- 
tion ! ” I have examined the accounts given in the old reports®* 
regarding the character of the agricultural season each year 
from the beginning of the century, and I find that there is no 
reason to believe either that the rainfall has diminished or that 
unfavorable seasons are more frequent now than in the past. 
There were then as prolonged and frequent droughts as now. 
If the drought was of short duration and affected small portions 
of country, the people managed to get on ; if, however, by a 
combination of circumstances the drought con^ued over two 
or three years and affected simultaneously large portions of the 
country, the result was famine. The destruction of forests 
appears, however, to have affected the supply of subsoil water 
in the vicinity of hills and led to the drying up of streams fed 
by springs. Dr. Brandis remarks that “in the Coimbatore 
district the Hoy el river, the main channel of which rises in 
the Bolampatti valley, probably has less water now in the dry 
season than it had 30 years ago. In the Palladam taluk the 
old anicuts now remaining unused attest this.” The import- 
ance of forests in subserving the needs of agriculture cannot 
of course be over-estimated, but there is, on the whole, no 


^ Surgeon-Q-eneral Ed^^ard Balfour, after instituting careful enquiries in 1849, came 
to the conclusion that *‘it may be coii&dently stated that in India within the present 
century, the rainfall has not diminished, nor has the quantity annually falling now- 
become more uncertam, but that man, partly ignorant and wholly reckless, has denuded 
the soil of its trees and shruhs and hared the surface to the sun’s rays, thus depriving the 
country of its conservative agents and making the extremes of floods and droughts of 
piore frequent occurrence and more severe.*’ 
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reason to suppose that their clearance has diminished the rain- 
fall ^ to such an extent as materially to affect the yield of lands. 
The disappearance of forests has undoubtedly improved the 
public health, for many tracts of country, in the Madura district 
for instance, novr perfectly healthy were, 60 or 70 years ago, 
notoriously feverish. 

26. If then, there is no sufficient evidence in regard to any 
*11 j j diminution in the annual rainfall, there is still 

oi the soil hy oTer-orop- less evidence to show that there has been any 
sensible deterioration in the productive capa- 
city of lands. The arguments based on a comparison of the rates 
of average outturn per acre for the several grains given in the 
Ayeen Akbari with the outturns assumed at the present day, will 
not bear examination. According to the Ayeen Akbari tables, 
the average outturn per acre in the middle of the 16th century 
was for rice (apparently unhusked) 1,338 lb., for wheat 1,155 lb., 
for cotton unpicked 670 lb. The averages in these tables have 
been arrived at with reference to the rates for good, bad 
and middling lands, but without any attempt being made to 
find out under which of these classes the area predominated. 
Moreover, with the immense increase in the acreage of culti- 
vation especially of inferior soils, the average outturn must 
necessarily decrease, while to establish a deterioration it must 
be shown that lands imder cultivation in former times yield 
less now than they did before. In the case of wheat, especi- 
ally, irrigation makes a great difference, the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent, in excess of the out- 
turn of unirrigated wheat. The dominions of the Emperor 
Akbar did not extend to the south of the Vyndhia Mountains, 
and the Ayeen Akbari rates cannot therefore be applied to 
South India. If the rate for rice, 1,338 lb., given in these 
tables refer to unhusked rice, the Madras settlement average 
(1,621 lb.) is considerably higher. Cotton is frequently sown 
as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to calculate its average 
outturn. There is nothing, however, to show that its outturn 
has diminished. In a recent report ^ on the cultivation of 


hSi. Mackenzie in the Kistna District Mmml remarks : “It would no douht he 
intereetang to find any indication of change of climate, for it is supposed that in former 
centuries, before the forests were cleared, there was a much heavier rainfall, Hiouen 
Tsang’s description of Dhanakacheka with trees and gushing fountains supports this 
idea, hut we have seen that even in the 13th century there were quarrels about pasture 
land, bitter enough to cause war, and we shaU see in the following chapter that the 
Mu hammadaTi historians descrihed the famines in A.D. 1423 and 1474 in language that 
might have applied to the Guntdr famine of 1832. We cannot say therefore that there 
is historical evidence that the climate has become worse.’’ 

25 In a note to the report of the Agricultural Ihspeotor it is stated that the year to 
which the report related was a good year and that therefore the estimate of average yield 
of cotton should be accepted with some caution, 
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cotton in the Tinnevelly district submitted to the Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agricultural Inspector, it is 
stated, “ cotton soils of the best quality sell for Es. 1,000 
a sanghili (3’64 acres) ; ordinary soils for Es. 500, while 
inferior soils sell below Es. 200. In fertile soils and under 
good treatment 1,000 lb. seed cotton per acre is no unusual 
outturn ; an ordinary good yield of cotton may be taken to 
vary from 750 lb. to 900 lb. of seed cotton, while 600 lb. 
may be taken as a fair average of yield taking all soils 
into consideration. These figures have been arrived at from 
the statements of different classes of ryots and include the first 
and second courses of pickings. It is assumed by dealers that 
6 podis (of about 328 lb. each) of seed cotton are required to 
produce 500 lb. of lint, and therefore the average outturn of 
an acre is 125 lb. of Imt. In the United States, the average 
outturn of cotton is about 567 lb. seed cotton or 189 lb. 
lint per acre.” In 1862 the average outturn of Tinnevelly 
cotton was reported to be 300 lb. of seed cotton or 75 lb. 
of lint. The Agricultural Inspector adds that the outturn 
in Tinnevelly is somewhat greater than formerly is admitted 
by the ryots, and unless this were a well known fact they 
would make no such admission. The explanation may be 
found in the fact that the system of adding all kinds of earthy 
matter to the manure heaps, by which the quantity is not 
only largely increased but is also better decomposed, is only 
a recent practice. Moreover all soils are now kept much 
cleaner than before owing to closer and better tillage.” The 
allegation regarding the diminished outturn of lands is based 
to a great extent upon the a priori reasoning that when the 
ingredients forming plant food abstracted from the soil by 
continuous cropping are not restored to it by artificial ma- 
nuring, it must necessarily deteriorate. Eecent enquiries 
made into agricultural practices in this country by scientific 
agricultural experts have, however, resulted in showing that 
the injurious effects attributed to native methods of agri- 
culture are grossly exaggerated. Professor Wallace in his 
India in 1887 emphatically denies that the fertility of the 


Mj. Kicholson in bis valuable “ Preliminary Kote ’’ printed in tbe Report of the 
Madras Agrimltural Committee remarks: ‘‘Forty years ago tbe yield of cotton in 
Bellary, Cuddapab, Coimbatore and Tinnevelly was 90, 60, 50 and 80 lb. per acre respec- 
tively (Collector’s reports in Wheeler’s Hand-book) while tbe present average even on 
good black cotton soil in those districts is not above 62^ lb. per acre.” The statement 
appended to Wheeler’s Hand-book, however, shows that the outturn of clean cotton per 
acre was estimated at only 46, 50, 27 and 76 lb. respectively. The average outturn is 
not less now. Sir Thomas Mmiro in 1806 estimated the average outturn in the Ceded 
districts at less than 20 lb. per acre. Mr, EundaU, Commercial Resident in the Ceded 
districts, writing in 1819, states that the native produce of cotton is not more t b**"" 30 lb* 
(dean cotton) per acre. 




soil is being exhausted by native practices. He quotes from 
the report of Mr. Chisholm, the Settlement officer of Bilsapur, 
the following remarks as to how the outturn is affected by 
the continuous cropping of irrigated lands. “ When fresh soil 
is broken up for rice cultivation, the ground can never be 
got into proper order during the first year, and the yield is 
less than in the old fields. In the second year the outturn 
rises about one-eighth above that of the old fields and increases 
gradually year by year until the fifth, when it reaches 60 per 
cent, above the old fields. It then commences to decline, and 
in about another five years has subsided to the level of the 
old fields, and at that level it remains unchanged for ever. 
Many fields for instance are believed to have been continu- 
ously cultivated for 150 years and more, and yet they are 
in no way inferior to land reclaimed from the jungle but 15 
years ago.” Professor Wallace ^ goes on to remark that 5 lb. of 
nitrogen is required for an acre, combined by electric action. 
Thunderstorms being common during the south-west monsoon 
months, India has a natural advantage over the British and 
American wheat growers, whose supply of nitrogen is, in a 
great measure, drawn from vegetable accumulations in a virgin 
soil, which is, in consequence of a system of close cropping, be- 
coming exhausted. More recently, Dr. Voelcker has expressed 
an opinion to a similar effect. He states : the possibility of 
soil exhaustion going on (in India) can only be determined 
by a careful study of what is removed from the land, and how 
far this is replaced by the forces of nature and by the 
artificial nourishment of manuring. I have mentioned the 
deficiency of nitrogen which I observed in the case of several 
Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a 
proportion of the crops annually grown, also of the trees and 
shrubs and even of the weeds, are leguminous in character, and 


^ In an inscription {vi^e appendix I.~D.) recording a grant to a Jain temple at ISTega- 
patam by Knlottimgacliola (A.D- 1084) the produce of certain villages which can now be 
identified is given. Comparing the present outturn with the rates given in the inscrip- 
tion, it is found that on the whole the produce has increased and not diminished. There 
is a popular impression in the Grod&vari district that the construction of anicuts and looks 
has diminished the quantity of silt deposited on lands under irrigation. I have also 
heard a story — apocryphal, no doubt, but still significant. It appears that an astute 
Tan j ore Mirassidar paid a handsome bribe to the subordinate officers of the Public 
Works Department, to be allowed to breach the bank of a river when in full flood and 
that, though he got no produce from his lands the first year, he made a great profit 
in subsequent years. This, of course, is a very dangerous way of manuring lands. The 
inundations of the Nile fertilize the lands subject to them, but they often do as much 
harm as good. 

The question is entirely a scientific one and is at present in an experimental stage. 
Pecent investigations, it is stated, with certain kinds of leguminous plants, have shown 
that they derive their nitrogen from the atmosphere and enrich the soil m which they axe 
grown — Vtde Journal of the Eoyal AgrieuUwal Sooietij for December 1891. 
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may thus, if recent investigations be correct, possibly derive 
their nitrogen from the atmosphere.” Dr. Voeleker has given 
high praise to the native methods of cultivation which he 
considers are excellent, the problem of improving native api- 
culture being a more difficult one than the problem of improving 
English agriculture. The “garden” cultivation, «.e., cultiva- 
tion with the aid of wells, presents, in his opinion, “ some of 
the most splendid features of careful and high class cultiva- 
tion that one can possibly see in any part of the world.” 
“ Garden ” cultivation has, as already remarked, greatly in- 
creased in this Presidency. To take one district, Coimbatore. 
The number of irrigation wells in good order, which were 
22,000 in number in 1801, increased to 28,719 in 1821, to 
31,507 in 1852, to 58,885 in 1882, and to 60,283 in 1888-89.^° 
This means on about 15 per cent, of the area under cultivation, 
the outturn was quadrupled or even quintupled. It was 
owing to the existence of these wells that Coimbatore, though 
one of the driest districts in the Presidency, suffered so little 
from the famine of 1876-78 ; since the famine, cultivation by 
means of wells has been extending in other districts also. 
Dr. Brandis, who travelled through the several districts of the 
Presidency in 1880, writes in his report on Forest manage- 
ment, “ I was much gratified to see in Bellary, Salem and 
other districts the large number of new wells made since the 
famine, and old wells deepened ; and it seemed to me that the 
people fully recognize the value of wells for irrigation. Many 
of the wells in the dry inland districts are large and beauti- 
fully built, 30 feet square and 25 feet deep or more, and such 
wells cost from Es. 500 to Es. 1,000.” The Board’s report on 
the Eevenue Settlement of the Presidency for the year ending 
30th June 1890 shows that 3,176 wells were excavated in 
that year by Government ryots at a cost of Es. 2,63,677 ; and 
of this number, three-fourths were in Salem, Coimbatore and 
Chingleput. The same report shows that in seven districts, 
from which alone retmns had been received, the nxunber of 
weUs in use for supplementing imgation from Government 
works was no less than 48,220, showing beyond doubt that the 
policy recently adopted by Government of doing away with 
the last remnant of restrictive regulations calculated to impede 
the extension of well irrigation used for the purpose of supple- 


I examined the accotmts of 10 villages in the Coimbatore taluk and found that the 
liumber of wells had increased from 208 in 1860 to 316 in 1890. 

30 Recent ofiScial reports show that about 20,000 wells were excavated during the last 
two years of drought by means of advances, amoimting to upwards of SO lakhs of rupees 
granted by Government, and it was found on inspection by the Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture that the wells were in proper order. The 900 wells constructed 
in the Ponneri taluk have since been found to be mud wells estimated to last for from 
10 to 15 years, but excavated on hard soil. 
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menting the deficiency of irrigation from Government works 
and saving the Government as well as the ryots from loss, was 
an eminently wise one. I am informed that large numbers of 
wells have been excavated in the Chingleput, North Arcot, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevellj^ districts during the last 
two years with the aid of loans obtained under the very favorable 
rules which have been framed for the purpose. In the single 
taluk of Ponn^ri, which is liable more or less to drought, 
it appears that no less than 900 wells have been excavated 
during the last six months. This is a great boon to that taluk 
which will henceforth, to a great extent, be protected from the 
effects of partial droughts. The increase of produce under 
the great irrigation systems has already been noticed. Of late 
years considerable attention has been paid to the repair of 
minor irrigation works also, and when the project for the 
restoration of tanks throughout the Presidency at a cost of 26 
lakhs of rupees, which is now under execution, is completed, 
there is no doubt that the efficiency of the tanks and the 
produce of the lands under them will be greatly increased. 
As regards dry or unirrigated lands, it is true that there is 
now less fallowing than formerly, though the practice of 
leaving lands fallow prevails even now to a much greater 
extent than is generally supposed. Thus out of 1 7 millions of 
unirrigated lands held by Government ryots no less than 3 
millions were left fallow in 1890. In the Goddvari district 
one- half, and in the Tinnevelly district one-third of the ryots’ 
holdings is left fallow annually.®^ There is, besides, a large area 
of lands on the margin of cultivation which are taken up for 
cultivation or relinquished by the ryots as it suits them. Culti- 
vation under a system of fallows is of course poor and slovenly 
cultivation, and with the increase of population and the 
decrease in the area of waste, must necessarily be displaced by 
cultivation tmder improved methods. My enquiries tend to 
show that, under the stress of necessity and the additional 
incentives to individual exertion promoted by the breakup of 
the joint family system, greater care is now bestowed on culti- 
vation of lands in the Tanjore district than in times past ; and 
this is to some extent the case in other districts also. If any 
marked results have not been obtained in this direction, it is 
not because the ryots are so very unintelligent that they could 
not be induced to adopt improved methods of cultivation, but 


^ The Madras Board of Revenue have since the above vras written instituted enquiries 
as to the reason for such a large proportion of dry land being loft fallow in the Godavari 
and Tinnevelly districts. The results of the enquiries are not yet known. In Tinnevelly, 
however, it is stated that land planted with palmyrah trees, though included in ryots’ 
holdings, is treated in the revenue accounts as * waste,’ that is, fallow. This will 
however^ account for the area of land left fallow only in a portion of the district. 
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becatise the pressure of population has not enhanced the prices 
of agricultural produce to such an extent as to make intensive 
cultivation ^ necessary or profitable. 

27. Prices of commodities appear to have varied enormously 
Prices ^ different parts of the country in previ- 

ous centuries owing to the difficulty of com- 
munication and general insecurity; they were comparatively 
high in such districts as Malabar and South Canara which ex- 
ported spices much in demand in Europe, receiving in return 
gold and silver. In the districts in the interior, prices were 
exceedingly low. We find, for instance, that the commutation 
rate adopted by Hari Har Eoy, the Yijianagar Sovereign, 
for the settlement of land revenue in Canara in the middle 
of the l4th century was 3 kattis for 1 ghetti pagoda, or 30 
seers of 80 tolas of rice per rupee, while the present price is 15 
seers per rupee. Buchanan states that in the 15th century the 
price adopted for fixing the tax on cocoanut plantations was 6 
pagodas or 24 rupees per 1,000 coeoanuts. The price is not 
much higher at present. In the Eamnad country on the other 
hand, it will be seen from the letter of the Jesuit Missionary 
already quoted that in 1713, 8 markals of excellent husked 
rice could be purchased for 1 fanam, and Mr. Nelson, the 
compiler of the Madura District Manual^ says that the rate is 
equivalent to 96 lb. for 2j<?., or 61 2 seers of 80 tolas for 1 
rupee, which is nearly one-twenty-third of the present price. 
In the Chingleput district, it appears that in 1733 paddy was 
sold at 25 pagodas per garce, which is about one-half of the 
present price. Twenty years previously, however, it would 
seem that this would have been reckoned a famine price. The 
price of paddy in the last quarter of the last century in the 
Ganjam district appears to have averaged 8d. per cwt., or 168 
seers of 80 tolas per rupee or about one-sixth of the present 


3® The English example is very instructive. The average price of wheat in the 
beginniog of the 1 5th century was only 6«. a quarter and in particular years it went 
down as low as Is. Between 1459 and 1560, the average price rose to 9s. 2rf. in 
consequence mainly of the del/asement of the currency. From 1561 to 1601 the average 
price was 47^. 6^^. In the 17th and 18th centuries prices were at the same level. In the 
first half of the present centu^ the average price was 605. The greatest improvements 
in agriculture were effected in the 17th and 18th centuries and the jSrst half of the 19th 
century. The price, however, has since under the stress of foreign competition gone 
down as low as 30s. a quarter. The consequence is that high cultivation does not pay in 
England. “The soil is weakly farmed, undermanned, and understocked, partly because 
capital has dwindled, partly because farmers are compelled to realize something, even if 
the sales are premature. Land is going back : it is falling out of condition, if not out of 
cultivation, and farmers are too poor, too weak and dispirited to restore or meintain it. 
Its produce per acre is diminishing and the number of sheep has decreased by more than 
two millions since 1876. High farming at present prices appears waste of money; 
agriculture cannot hold its own by intension against es^tension. The progress of centuiies 
seems thrown away ; the instrument becomes useless just when it is perfected und able 
to double the existing produce.*^— -Prothero’s Fioneere mA Frogrm of J^glieh J^ttrming^ 

a 
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price. Comparatively high prices appear to have ruled at this 
time in the Southern districts owing to the devastating wars 
and famines from which they suffered. Since the beginning of 
the century we have continuous records of the prices of food- 
grains. The old prices are, strictly speaking, not comparable 
with recent prices on account of the variety of the measures in 
terms of which the prices were quoted in the old days, and the 
uncertainty as to their contents, hut they nevertheless give a 
fairly correct general idea of the changes that have occurred. 
In the appends V (C) I have given tables showing the average 
prices of the four principal food-grains for quinquennial 
periods, leaving out of account famine years. From these 
tables it will be seen that prices were at their lowest level for 
some years before 1850, in consequence of the insufficiency of the 
currency to meet the requirements of the country. Eepresent- 
ing the average prices of the food-grains in the five years 
ending 1853 by 100, the average prices at the quinquennial 
periods referred to will be indicated by the numbers shown in 
the subjoined table : — 


G-rains. 

AvEEAGE rOR FIVE YEARS ENDING 

1813. 

1823. 

1832. 

1853. 

1865. 

1874. 

1888. 

Paddy 

128 

134 

117 

100 

264 

216 

234 

1 

135 

141 

118 

100 

227 

182 

189 

Bagi 

133 

141 

114 

100 

233 


192 

Cumbu 

123 

137 

110 

100 

227 

185 


AH four grains . . 

129 

138 




191 

204 


The above table clearly brings out the following conclusions. 
Mrst^ from about 1828 to 1853, or for a period of nearly 26 
years, the prices rapidly declined till they reached a level which 
was one-fourth®® less than the prices in the early years of the 
century on which the land settlements were based. The result 
was the acute agricultural depression already described and the 
collapse of the settlements ; secondly, prices rose rapidly after 
1858 till they reached their culmination in the five years 
ending 1865, when they were two-and-a-half times what they 
were prior to 1858 and twice as high as in the early years of 


As the figures given in the table represent averages of prices differing widely and 
relating to large tracts of country, they must he taken as inicatiug the direction of the 
movement of prices and not as a strict measure of their rise or fall. I have endeavoured 
to obtain information regarding the course of prices from the accounts kept by land- 
holders and merchants. The results which are given in the appendix V.-C. (e) to (k) are 
confirmatory of the inferences derivable from the table given here. 
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the century. The causes of this sudden rise have already been 
mentioned ; they may he briefly recapitulated as follows. The 
gold discoveries of America and Australia in 1848 led to a 
large influx of gold into Europe, raising prices and creating a 
demand for Indian productions. The substitution of gold for 
silver in the currencies of the principal European countries 
cheapened the latter metal and made it available for export to 
India. The Crimean War at the same time led to the develop- 
ment of the trade of India in jute and oil-seeds. The Indian 
Mutiny necessitated large remittances in silver for expendi- 
ture in India, and the construction of public works, especially 
railways, had the same effect. The American War and the 
consequent Cotton famine in England developed an enormous 
trade in the somewhat hitherto despised Indian cotton. The 
net imports into India of gold and silver which in the decade 
ending 1849 was 21 millions sterling rose successively to 70 
millions in the decade ending 1859, and to 159 millions in the 
decade ending 1869. Thirdly^ after 1870, prices fell by about 
20 per cent, from the level they had attained in 1865, but were 
nevertheless nearly twice as high as in 1853, and 50 per cent, 
higher than in the earlier years of the century. The re-action 
was brought about of course by the cessation of the causes 
which had led to the influx into India of the precious metals 
in the previous decade. The cotton famme in England ended 
with the American war and the United States resumed their 
position as the chief suppliers of cotton to England, and the 
loans for the construction of public works in India ceased. 
India, instead of receiving large sums of money, had to remit 
large sums in payment of interest on the obligations already 
contracted and to meet the increased charges incurred in 
England as a consequence of the amalgamation of the Indian 
Army with that in England. The net imports of gold and silver 
amounted in the fi’pe years ending 1874 only to 15 and 18 
milli ons against 29 and 50 millions respectively in the previous 
five years. Fourthly^ leaving out of account the last two years 
of drought, the average prices of the previous five years show 
a slight increase as compared with those in the five years 
ending 1874, *.e., the years immediately preceding the great 
famine of 1876-78. 

28. The great benefits conferred on the country by the 
Effect of tte improve- imppvement of communications are too 
ment of communications obvious to need detailed consideration, 
on prices. Nevertheless a few facts gleaned from the 

old reports will here be given to enable us to realize what 
immense advance there has been in this direction. Owing to 
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the absence of roads, pack bullocks and coolies were the only 
means of conveyance 60 or 70 years ago, and the cost of trans- 
port of bulky articles for long distances was consequently 
prohibitive, Buchanan, writing in 1800, states that the wage 
of a cooly in the Coimbatore district for carrying a man’s load 
10 miles was 2 gopali fanams or 5 annas 4 pies. The pacifica- 
tion of the country led to a revival of trade and the increase 
in the means of conveyance, and we accordingly find that the 
rate was reduced to 2 annas 6 pies in 1804 and to 2 annas in 
1839. The hire of a bullock carrying, say, 200 lb. 10 miles 
was 5 annas in 1809 and 4 annas in 1839. The Collector 
of Coimbatore writing in the latter year gives the following as 
the cost of carriage for 100 miles of 1 ton of goods by men, 
pack bullocks and carts — ^by coolies Es. 21-14-0; by pack 
bullocks Es. 10-15-0 ; by bandies Es. 8-12-0. The figures 
show, as might be expected, that carriage by coolies even in 
those days was the most expensive of all modes of conveyance. 
In NeUore the cost of carrying 1 putti of grain (742 Madras 
measures) was 1 star pagoda and 5 fanams or Es. 4 for every 8 
miles in 1805. Carts were not used in the district then or for 
a long time afterwards. The Collector writing in 1847 mentions 
as a novelty that he had for the first time used carts during his 
tours. The cost of carriage of grain by means of pack bullocks 
for a distance of 8 miles amounted to one-third of the value of 
the grain which could not therefore be profitably transported to 
places distant even 24 miles, unless the price at the place of 
import was more than double that at the place of production. 
Piece-goods manufactured at Nellorewere carried all the way 
to Madras — a distance of 110 miles — on the heads of coolies. 
Wdlaidh was a great emporium of trade and consequently the 
cost of carriage to that station was lower than to other places. 
Buchanan mentions that in 1800 the hire of a bullockload of 
8 maunds or 200 lb. from Bangalore to "Wdlaidh — a distance 
of 145 miles — was Es. 1-4-0 or Es. 1-8-0 according to the 
nature of the goods carried, and these rates, allowing for the fall 
in the purchasing power of the rupee, would be equivalent to 
Es. 2 or Es. 2-8-0 at the present day. In the ease of grain the 
cost of carriage often exceeded the value of the grain. The 
result was violent fluctuations in one direction or the other in 
prices according as the harvests were good or bad, and it 
often happened that, while in one tract of country people were 
in the midst of, plenty, in an adjoining tract not far distant the 
inhabitants were suffering the direst distress. When the 
terrible famine of 1833 was raging in Guntiir, there was plenty 
of grain in Malabar and South Canara where it was being sold 
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at ordinary prices. The report of the Cotton Committee of 
1848 mentions that when grain was selling at from 6s. to 8s, a 
quarter at Kandeish, the price at Poona was from 64s. to 70s. 
a quarter. Mr. Kicbolson in his Manual of the Coimbatore 
District has so well described the revolution in trade effected 
by the improvement of communications in that district that his 
remarks may be usefully quoted here. He states: “Prom 
various reports it is known that in 1800 there were practically 
no roads, but merely tracks ; there was not a cart in the dis- 
trict, and what traffic existed was carried on by pack bullocks, 
and by ponies and by basket boats on the Cauvery, The result 
was not only that all imported commodities were dear, but 
export trade was insignificant, and only in valuable articles 
such as ghee, spices and so forth. Gram could not be moved, 
so that prices depended on local scarcity or abundance, with 
the result that substantial ryots were no worse off in bad years 
than in good, for storage was a necessity, so that deficient crops 
were supplemented from the surplus of good years, which then 
fetched very high prices; while in good years, especially if 
consecutive, the markets were glutted, prices fell heavily, and 
the ryots who were compelled to sell in order to meet the 
Government and other demands were ruined by their own 
superabundance. This reproach remained for many years, so 
that average prices between 1849-53 were lower than at any 
previous time, while in times of famine, as in 1824 and 1837, 
the difference in prices between famine and non-famine districts 
was very serious. There are now (1887) in the district above 
1,600 miles of metalled or gravelled roads in good order, be- 
sides numerous cross roads and village lanes and 147 miles of 
railway — Madras and South Indian. The result of this im- 
provement is an immense internal traffic between the various 
trade centres, such as weekly markets and towns, and a consider- 
able import and export trade in which thousands of carts take 
part with railways. Every village has several and every town 
hundreds of carts which are extensively built in many places. 
The value of the rail-borne traffic has not been ascertained 
but one or two facts may be noted — (1) that in the late famine 
grain was poured by thousands of tons, while the price of rice 
at the height of famine differed from that at Tanjore, whence 
it was supplied by only about 3 lb. per rupee; (2) that private 
trade has bep so stimulated by the railway that at the least 
hint of scarcity in any other district or province grain is at 
once moved, e.g.^ in the early months of 1884, scarcity seemed 
imminent in Northern India, and the Coimbatore Eailway 
Stations were crammed with grain m route northwards ; (3) ^t 



trades such as the considerable tanning industry, coffee grow- 
ing, &c., have been begotten by the railway, which carries 
the produce cheaply to the coast; (4) that upon the mahiug 
of the railway, prices, to the great advantage of the ryotj 
speedily doubled owing to export facilities ; with this great rise 
in grain prices, land prices also rose, so that land, especially 
near the railways, is now worth from 6 to 10 times its value 
when the Madras Eailway was made ; (5) that the production 
of valuable crops has been greatly stimulated, tobacco, which 
has long been grown largely owing to the West Coast demand, 
being excepted. It is to be noted that railways cannot yet 
compete with carts for local traffic of say 30 miles’ run, owing 
to thenecessaiy delay in getting trains and the low rates at which 
ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultivation 
season.” Mr. Nicholson’s observations which have reference to 
the Coimbatore district are equally applicable to the other parts 
of the Presidency. W e have already seen that in the beginning 
of the century roads were practically non-existent, and that in 
1852 there were only 3,000 miles of roads hardly deserving the 
name. There are now 25,000 miles of road in the Presidency 
maintained by the Local Fund Boards in fair order, 2,000 miles 
of railway, and 1,500 miles of canals. As pointed out by Mr. 
Nicholson, the number of carts has enormously increased coin- 
cidentally with increase in the mileage of railways. In the 
Presidency as a whole there were only 90,000 carts in 1850 ; 
in 1877-78 there were 284,000 and there are now 436,000 or 
nearly 5 times as many as in 1850. There was not a single 
cart in South Canara in 1838 ; there are now 3,000 carts. In 
Salem a tax on carts at the rate of 1 rupee was levied in 1836 
and the number of carts in the district was ascertained to be 
1,189. The number had increased to 3,296 in 1847 and the 
number in use at present is 12,400.®^ The hire of a cart which 
was As. 14 per diem in 1838 was reduced to As. 8 in 1847, 
while the load of a cart which was no more than 300 lb. at the 
former had increased to 1,000 lb. at the latter date. The rate 
in force in 1838 was thus 6 times the rate in 1847. In the 
latter year the purchasing power of money was 2^ times at least 
as high as it is now, and consequently As. 8 then would be 
equivalent to Bs. 1-4-0 now. The ordinary rate of hire for a 
cart is 1 rupee per diem at present, and as a cart-load is about 
1,000 lb. and the distance hauled every day 15 miles on an 


The argmaent which is sometimes put forward that railways by superseding carts 
have rendered the breeding of cattle for draught unnecessary and prejudicially affected 
agriculture is, it will be seen from the above remarks, to a great extent unfounded. 
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ayerage, this rate is equivalent to about As. 2-5 per ton per mile, 
while the cost of carriage by railway is about 8 pies per_ ton 
per mile or a little more than one-fourth of the cost of carriage 
by carts. The cost of carriage in boats on the canals is about 
h a lf of that on railways. Confining our attention to the main 
railways and canals in this Presidency, the quantity of goods 
and the number of passengers carried in 1888—89 were for the 
Madras Eailway — passengers 8,003,205 over an average distance 
of 39T miles and goods 1,088,774 tons over an average distance 
of 105 miles ; for the South Indian Eailway — passengers 
7,212,299 over an average distance of 35*12 miles and goods 
1,349,433 tons over an average distance of 46-9 miles. In the 
Goddvaii, Kistna and Buckingham canals, the number of pas- 
sengers carried was 480,000 and the ton-mileage of goods 36 
millions. Leaving out of consideration the passenger traffic, the 
saving in the cost of carriage of goods alone caused by the sub- 
stitution of carriage by railways and canals for conveyance by 
carts may roughly be estimated at 27 millions of rupees every 
year ; that is more than one-half the entire land revenue of the 
Presidency. If the saving in time, and the diminished risk of 
loss by robbery and of damage by exposure to the weather 
be taken into account, the real saving in cost will be found to 
be very much greater. Of course, under the old conditions it 
would have been impossible to carry anything like the quantity 
of goods now sent from place to place, or in other words, the 
immense trade that now exists would not have been possible 
but for the extension of communications. It is a well known 
fact that silver has fallen considerably in value since 1873, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, we should have expected that the 
prices of the principal commodities in India would have risen 
in the same proportion. The cheapening of the cost of carriage 
has, however, been so great as to neutralize almost wholly the 
rise in prices, and the consequence is that the prices of food 
grains during recent years are slightly, if at all, in excess of 
the prices in 1873. 


35 Even as regards passengers, the risks in travelling by railways are incomparably 
smaller than the risks of travelling by other conveyances, notwithstanding the terrible 
railway accidents that occasionally occur. The number of passengers carried by the 
Madras and South Indian Railways in 1889-90 was upwards of 16^ millions, while the 
number of persons killed was 32. In England the number of persons kiUed by railway 
accidents during the years 1882 to 1885 was 1 in 60 Tnilliuns of passengers. Mr. Henry 
Wardm his article on “Locomotion and Transpoit, ” in the jubilee volume entitled 
The Ueign of Quee}i V%Gtoria^ says* “From a comparison between the number of acci- 
dents and the average train mileage, it may be dedneed that a man in order to secure 
his death must begin to travel as soon as he is horn and move day and night at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour for 466 years. Even to make th^ risks from railway travelling 
equal to those from general causes, he must pursue the practice for 9 years. Very few 
have time even to get injured by the railway.’’ 
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29. The statistics available as regards the sea-borne trade of 
the several provinces included in this Pre- 
Trade. Its dimen- gidency for the last Century are, as might 
be expected, fragmentary and imperfect. 
In the Political Survey of the Northern Circars written by Mr. 
Grant and printed as appendix to the “ Fifth Eeport,” and 
in Buchanan’s Journey in 1800, we have scattered accounts 
of both sea-borne and inland trade which was carried on on 
a very small scale. According to Grant the value of the sea- 
borne and inland trade of the Northern Circars amounted only 
to 75 lakhs of rupees made up as follows: Exports by Euro- 
peans of fine cloth manufactures 30 lakhs; coasting trade to 
Madras chiefly in grain valued at 25 lakhs ; exports of coarser 
cloths for the Eastern markets 10 lakhs ; and inland trade in 
salt and piece-goods 10 lakhs. In 1 889-90, in the single port 
of Oocanada, the value of the sea-borne trade amounted to 200 
lakhs. Fairly reliable statistics are available in regard to sea- 
borne trade since the beginning of the century, and the rapid 


We must be on our guard against accepting too literally tbe exaggerated accounts 
given of the trade of India by ancient writers. The want of communications, as we have 
already seen, made it impossible for any extensive trade being carried on in bulky articles 
in general demand among the people. The chief articles of export were cotton muslins 
of the finest texture and printed cloths, silk and spices, and Utterly co.xrse cloths and 
indigo. India received the value of the exports in gold and silver, as all necessaries of 
life were produced in the country, the imports being small quantities of tin, lead, glass, 
amber, steel for arms and frankincense from Arabia. In these circumstances, the trade 
of India, in former times, though large perhaps as compared with the trade of other 
countries, must have been of small proportions when judged by modern standards, and 
was carried on intermittently ; for, other countries could not afford to be sending precious 
metals continually to India, as the rise of prices in India under such circumsta rices 
must have extinguished the trade, unless there was a Urge demand for the productions 
of Europe in India. The articles in demand in Europe were such as only the richest 
classes forming an insignificant portion of the population could purchase. For instance, 
spices were much esteemed in Europe, the Indian trade being there known as the spice 
trade. The price of such articles as pepper, cardamoms, &c., was as high as lU. a lb. in 
the 14th century, that is more than ten times the price in India, taking the nominal 
values, while the purchasing power of money was between 8 and 12 times of what it is at 
present. The difference between the prices of articles in India and in Europe was 
reduced after the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, but still it was very considerable. 
For instance, the price of pepper which was 8fi. a lb. was reduced to Is. 8<f. a lb. In 
1621 Mr. Munn, one of the Directors of the East India Company, estimated the quantity 
of Indian articles imported and their prices at the places of expoit and import as 
follows 


250,0001b. of popper .. 

Price in India 
per lb. 

. . 2 

Price in England 
per lb. 

Is. %d. 

160,000 ,, of cloves .. .. 

id. 

6s. Od. 

160,000 ,, of nutmegs 

• • 4:d* 

2s. %d. 

60,000 „ of mace 

8d. 

6s. Od. 

200,000 ,, of indigo .. 

Is. 2d, 

5s. dd. 

107,140 ,, of China raw silk 

. . 7s. Od. 

20s. 0^. 


Ordinary coarse cloths called “calicoes” which cost 7s. in India were sold in England 
at 2 Is. apiece. In the first quarter of the century the value of articles exported from 
India to Europe was estimate i at about half a million sterling. The value of bullion 
and merchandize imported by the East India Company into Madras from 1708 to 1811, 
a period of 104 years, was 20 millions sterling — bullion 12 millions and merchandize 
8 millions. 
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progress made in this direction will he seen from the figures 
giyen in the subjoined table : 


Average of 10 years 

Foreign 
trade — 
millions, Ex. 

Coasting 
trade — 
millions, Bx. 

Total 

millions, Bx. 


flSlO 

1-72 

2*41 

4*13 


1820 

1*64 

1*26 

2*90 


1830 

1*98 

1*62 

3*50 


1840 

1*80 

1*89 

3*69 

Ending 31st March , . 

1850 

2*42 1 

2*24 

4*66 


1860 

4*12 

3*07 

7*19 


1870 

9*17 

6*39 

14*56 


1880 

10*79 

11*07 

21*86 

1 

J890 

14*64 

10*41 

24*95 

For the year 1889 

-1890 

18*23 

11*37 

29*60 


— The figtires sho-wn above under “ coasting trade ’’ represent the value of im- 
ports from and exports to ports within the Presidency as well as ports in other parts of 
India. As, however, in the former case the imports of one port are the exports of another, 
the value of interportal trade within the Presidency is reckoned twice over. For instance, 
in the 11*37 millions. Ex. shown as the value of the coasting trade, 4*6 million, Ex. 
represents the aggregate value of import and export trade as between ports within the 
Presidency and half of it should be deducted from the total trade. 

The table above given shows that, during the first half of the 
century, there was not only no improvement in sea-borne trade, 
but that it showed a tendency to decline. The East TTitiia 
Company was deprived of its commercial privileges except as 
regards the China trade in 1818, and the monopoly of the 
China trade also was abolished in 1833. The internal trade of 
the country, owing to the want of communications and the levy 
of the oppressive transit duties, was very restricted, and the 
Presidency itself was suffering from agricultural depression. 
Since 1850, however, in consequence of the development of 
communications, the abolition of transit duties and customs 
duties on interportal trade and other causes which have been 
already more than once referred to, the trade has advanced by 
“ leaps and bounds.” This will be still more manifest if we 
take one port, Tutieorin for instance, and examine how its 
trade has progressed. In the early years of the century the 
trade of the whole district of Tinnevelly, both by sea and land, 
was very small. There were only 16 ships (native craft) 
engaged in sea traffic, and the trade was chiefly in jaggery 
with Madras and iu cloth with Colombo. The total exports by 
sea and land amounted only to 14 lakhs of rupees, of which 
about 4 lakhs represented the Company’s investments. The 
trade by land consisted of raw cotton valued at Es. 80,000 
and tobacco valued at Es. 75,000. The imports were insignifi- 
cant, consisting of small quantities of pepper and occasionally 
rice. The progress of sea-borne trade since 1830 has been as 

9 
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follows : — 1830 — Exports 21 lakhs of rupees, imports 2 lakhs, 
total 23 lakhs ; 1850-61 — Exports 15 lakhs, imports 2 lakhs, 
total 17 lakhs; 1875-76 — Exports 76 lakhs, imports 51 lakhs, 
total 126 lakhs ; 1889-90 — Exports 200 lakhs and imports 32 
lakhs, total 232 lakhs. In 1830 the chief articles of exports 
were jaggery 1’16 lakhs ; cotton 8 ‘48 lakhs ; cotton goods 10'18 
l akh a and miscellaneous articles 1*38 lakhs. In ISSO-OO®'^ the 
exports were jaggery 17 lakhs ; cotton 146 lakhs ; cotton goods 
7'46 lakhs and other articles 29*54 lakhs. The trade of the 
other ports of the Presidency, with the exception of Masulipa- 
tam, has likewise increased very considerably. 

As regards inland trade, the distant traffic carried on by 
means of railways between groups of districts into which the 
Presidency is divided for purposes of registration of this traffic 
amounted in 1889-90 to 31*86 millions of Indian maunds as 
shown below : 

Million 

External trade — maunds. 

Imports into Madras Presidency, excluding the chief 
sea- port towns ... ... ... ... ... ... 2*60 

Imports into Madras chief sea-port towns ... ... 1*18 

378 

Exports from Madras excluding the chief sea-port towns 3*07 
Exports from Madras sea-port towns ... ... 1*24 

Internal trade — 

Of Madras Presidency, excluding chief sea-port towns ... 10‘86 

Of Madras chief sea-port towns ... 12*90 

2376 

The traffic borne on the Goddvari, Kistna and Bnckingham 
canals in 1889-90 was 21*44 millions of mannds valued at 
6*41 crores of rupees and the ton mileage 36*03 millions. The 
carriage alone of this merchandize at 4 pies per ton per mile 
must have cost not less than 75 lakhs of rupees. The trade 
with the French Settlements was valued at 2*15 crores of rupees. 

Besides the above, there is an immense traffic carried on by 
roads which is not registered. In 1888-89 an attempt was 
made to register the traffic on some of the more important 
roads in the Ganjam, South Canara, Cuddapah, North Arcot and 
Madura districts. The registration was necessarily imperfect, 
hut the quantity of the registered traffic was found to he above 
4 million maunds. The traffic registered represents of course 
only a very small portion of the total road traffic of the 

It must be noted that the season of 1889-90 in tlie Tinnevelly district was a good 
one, and tbe exports of cottou and jaggery were somewhat larger than usual. 
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country. Moreover, there is a large amount of petty local 
tra£B.c for distribution of merchandize in retail by means of 
weekly fairs held in several places in the Presidency. We 
have no means of estimating the value of traffic which is not 
carried on the main lines of communication, but there can be 
no doubt that its aggregate amount is very large. 

30. Now, of the abovementioned sea-borne and inland 
traffic, it will be quite within the mark to 
tra^^ aiivantages of nine-tenths has sprung up since 

1850 ; and this statement is appUcable in a 
greater degree to inland than to sea-borne traffic, as land car- 
riage in former years owing to want of communication was 
more expensive than sea carriage, and the land traffic was in 
consequence restricted to articles of small bulk and high value. 
It seems almost an act of supererogation to attempt to prove 
that all this development of teaffic has been of benefit to the 
country, but as the increase of traffic, and especially foreign 
traffic, is sometimes spoken of as if it were an evil and not a 
benefit by persons who ought to know better, it may not be 
considered altogether unnecessary to examine in what the 
advantages of trade consist, and whether these advantages are 
outweighed by any counterbalancing evils. The following 
remarks of Professor Thorold Eogers explain succinetly what 
are the advantages of trade in general and of foreign trade m 
particular. He says : ‘‘ The economical benefits of trade and 
of that understanding between nations, which leads to the ex- 
change of products, which protects merchants and merchandize 
and gives temporarily to the foreigner, under more or less easy 
conditions, opportunities of commerce, are obvious and trite. 
The distribution of products to the greatest possible reciprocal 
advantage is the first and most enduring stimulant to trade. 
In all acts of exchange, the buyer has the strongest inducement 
to get what he most needs, and in commerce, both parties buy 
and both parties sell. Trade is again the most efficient instruc- 
tor as to the natural benefits of soil, climate and material, and 
it teaches this with the greatest rapidity and accuracy. The 
greatest service which unimpeded trade does to a community 
which has accepted it, is that it informs the people who desire 
to exchange their products, what are the best kinds of material 
on which to exercise their industry and develop that utility 
which is the sole end of economical labour. Hence it supplies 
the answer to the important problem — ^Has the industry in 
which a country is engaged been determined on in the most 
productive direction, does it produce the greatest possible 
results with the least possible expenditure of force ? Hence it 
acts as a stimulant for the discovery of labour — saving instru.- 
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ments aad of cost-saving processes, for any -waste is labour 
needlessly and unprofltably expended. It leads to the discovery 
of natural resources, as in this country (England) coal, salt and 
iron, tbe last two of wbieb, before certain discoveries were 
made, were imported into this country.” Bearing these remarks 
in mind, I will endeavour to show by an analysis of the 
statistics of trade in the principal articles of export and import 
to what extent the country has benefited by the increase of trade. 

31. Cotton . — Among the articles of export, eoUm is the 
most important. In 1865-56 the exports 
in ae pri!ttdp^°artidea of cotton Were Only 21 million lb. valued at 
of export. 25 lakhs of rupees, whereas now the exports 

are 98 million lb. valued at crores of rupees ; and of this 
increased value a larger share reaches the cultivator now than 
it did in former years. For instance, in 1848, Dr. Forbes 
Watson, Keporter of the Economic Products of India, stated 
that the cost of raising cotton in the Bombay Presidency was 
\\d. per lb. ; the cost of carriage to Bombay was \^d. or 120 
per cent, of the cost of the article at the place of production ; 
and freight to England and connected charges were Id. a lb, ; 
so that Indian cotton could not be sold in England at less than 
id. a lb. The producer thus obtained for his article only about 
31 per cent, of the price at which it was sold m England, the 
remainder being absorbed in the cost of carriage and the profits 
of middlemen. Now owing to the great cheapening of the cost 
of carriage by land by the introduction of railways, and of sea 
freight by improvements in the construction of steamers, the 
producer in India secures something like 66 per cent.*® of the 
price realized in the English market. The development of the 
export trade in cotton has also led to the establishment of 41 
cotton presses in which the quantity of cotton pressed amounts 
to 95f million lb. 


5® I append below tbe calculations given by an agricultural inspector in his report on 
cotton cultivation in tbe Tinnevelly district : 

RS. A* P. 

Value of 1 candy (500 lb.) of lint at per lb. in tbe English marbet, 
tbe exchange being at l5, per rupee . , . . . , . . . . . . 146 0 0 


Deduct charges — 

Pressing charge 200 

Railway transit 120 

Freight, commission, &c 13140 

Firm’s profit 400 

Principal dealer’s profit 100 

Other charges borne by the sub-dealer 200 

Cleaning charges . . . . , , . . . . 10 0 0 

Sub-dealer’s profit 300 

Bagging and cartage 100 


38 0 0 


Balance^ being the value to the ryot of 1 candy of clean cotton , » . . 108 0 0 



Coffee . — ^The cultivation and trade in coffee, as is ■well 
known, have been entirely created and developed within the 
last 40 years. The value of the coffee exported in 1889—90 
amounted to \\ crores of rupees. It is estimated that the 
amount expended on the maintenance of coffee plantations on 
the Nilgiris alone is 20 lakhs of rupees, of which about one-third 
is paid as wages to coolies and goes to support 14,000 labouring 
families from the plains. 23 large works for curing coffee 
have been established, the outturn being estimated at 18^ 
milKon lb. valued at nearly one crore of rupees. These works 
afford employment to 7,600 hands. 

Indigo is another article of export which has rapidly pro- 
gressed within the last 40 years. In 1856-56 the exports were 
2*9 million lb. valued at 43 lakhs of rupees. In 1889-90 the 
quantity exported was 6*1 milEonlb. and the value 1‘19 crores. 
The Collector of Cuddapah, in which district indigo is ex- 
tensively manufactured, writing in 1853, states that at the 
commencement of the century “ the manufacture of indigo was 
in its rudest state, and the plant from which it is extracted 
gro-vvn to a limited extent ; the cultivation of this plant was 
formerly confined to the south-eastern portion of the district, 
but now is gradually extending to the north and west. The 
indigo itself was manufactured in earthen pots "with great 
labour and considerable expense, and was of inferior quality, 
but in later years a more improved and better system of 
manufacture has been introduced and the culture of the plant 
greatly increased. The produce of this plant from its quality 
is well known in the European markets, and its culture has 
proved of the greatest benefit to the cultivators both rich and 
poor, as a ready market is found for any quantity which may be 
grown ; the poorer ryots receive advances without interest from 
the wealthy firms who have established indigo manufactories, 
and who, should their crop be insufficient to repay the advances 
received, are seldom pressed for payment, unless it is ascertained 
that they are endeavouring to defraud •those from whom they 
have received liberal advances, by disposing of their crop to 
another party. This system to a considerable extent relieves 
the poorer ryots from the exorbitant interest demanded by 
village bakalls and shroffs, and thus, instead of being ruined by 
usurious interest, they with a little care and management may 
repay aU their advances from their crops during the foUovnng 
year, and obtain sufficient profit to satisfy the Sircar demand 
and to maintain themselves and families.” The manufacture 
of indigo has, however, since passed entirely into the hands of 
natives, while the area under indigo and the production of the 
dye have increased. The reason why European agencies cannot 



cope witli natives is explained by an agent of an European firm 
to be that “ the latter can do things cheaper. They manufac- 
ture the produce of their own lands, work their own factories 
and are assisted by relatives and friends who are paid little 
or nothing, though, of course, they expect assistance in return. 
At an European agency the weed is purchased, and the cost of 
supervision and labour is very great. The weed, as is often 
the case, during some seasons, yields little or no dye. Euro- 
pean agencies sufier heavy losses, while natives do not feel the 
loss so heavily.” There are now six indigo factories and 6,393 
indigo vats at work in the Presidency, the quantity of indigo 
manufactured being estimated at 3*8 million lb. valued at 51 
lakhs of rupees. Besides the persons employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, the manufacture of the dye gives employment 
to 90,000 persons during the working season. Cultivation being 
perfectly voluntary, no difficulties or disturbances similar to 
those frequently experienced in Bengal, where indigo planters 
who had secured leases of land on zemindari tenure endeavoured 
to force the cultivation of indigo on ryots against their wiU, 
have ever been experienced in this Presidency. The indigo 
manufactured in Madras is supplanting the indigo of Bengal, 
and it would, doubtless, soon take possession of the market 
were it not for the fact that Madras indigo is extensively 
adulterated by dealers. Indigo cultivation is very profitable 
to the ryot not only on account of the dye, but also because 
it enriches the soil and increases the yield of cereals, especially 
rice, grown in rotation. 

Seeds to the quantity of 613,000 cwts. valued at 16f lakhs 
of rupees were exported in 1855-66. The exports in 1889-90 
had increased to a little less than 2 miUion cwts. valued at 1‘19 
erores of rupees. The trade, in earth-nuts especially, has deve- 
loped within the last few years and assumed large dimensions. 
Forty years ago, earth-nuts were unknown to European 
commerce. The cultivation of this crop has extended rapidly 
in the South Arcot district where the acreage under this crop 
has increased from about 6,700 acres to 190,000 acres. As 
ground-nuts do not require irrigation or much care in cultiva- 
tion, and as they grow on dry, sandy soil, the trade in this 
article has increased the profits and the value of inferior lands. 
Besides the exports of earth-nuts from British ports, large 
quantities, the produce chiefly of the South Arcot district, are 
shipped from Pondicherry. In 1889 and 1890 the exports 
were valued at 14 and 9| million francs, the diminished exports 
in the latter year being due to diminished production owing to 

3® There is reason to believe that the number of indigo factories is mncb in excess of 
the number officially returned. 
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adverse agricultural season. The value of exports of vegetable 
oils which was 6|- lakhs of rupees in 1855-56 increased in 
1889-90 to 51-5 lakhs of rupees, which is less than half the 
value of exports" of seeds. There are 16 lamp-oil manufactories 
in the Goddvari district turning out about 10 lakhs’ worth of 
oil, and there are a few miUs in other districts doing a small 
business. The large export of seeds, however, shows that there 
is much scope for the establishment of additional oil-mills at 
convenient centres, for, the substitution of exports of oils for 
exports of seeds will cause a saving in the cost of carriage, 
while providing employment to a large number of labotu’ers in 
this country and enabling the ryots to utilize the refuse of the 
oil-miUs as manure or as food for cattle, 

Sugar is both an article of export and import in this 
Presidency. In 1855-56 about 500,000 cwts. were exported, 
the value being nearly 32 lakhs of rupees. In 1889-90 the 
exports were nearly three times as much, — 1,350,000 cwts. 
valued at 86 lakhs of rupees. The imports by sea in 1889-90 
were valued at 5|- lakhs of rupees. About 155,000 maunds or 
110,000 cwts. were also received by land from Mysore where 
sugar, both refined and unrefined, is extensively manufactured. 
There are 6 large sugar factories for the manufacture of refined 
sugar, and these give employment to about 2,000 persons. The 
art of manufacturing crystallized and refined sugar was in the 
beginning of the century a mystery known to very few. 
Buchanan states that sugar-candy made at Chiekabalapura in 
Mysore “ is equal to the Chinese and the clayed sugar is very 
white and fine. The art of making it is kept a secret. The 
price at which they sell it precludes an extensive sale. Chinese 
sugar-candy is sold at Seringapatam cheaper than the local 
produce is sold here.” The Chinese sugar-candy was sold at 
Bangalore at ^65-1—1, or say Es. 50 per cwt., whBo the present 
price is not more than Es. 20 per cwt., i.e., the present price 
of the article, allowing for the fall in the purchasing power of 
money in India, is a little more than one-fourth of what it was 
in the beginning of the century. The production of unrefined 
sugar has greatly increased, especially in the Goddvari district. 
The rail-bome inland traffic in this article in this Presidency 
amounted to 1|- million maunds. Iron mills are rapidly super- 
seding the old inefficient wooden nulls in extracting the juice of 
canes. There is great scope for the cultivation of cane and 
manufacture of sugar in this Presidency in the lands commanded 
by the great irrigation systems. Two years ago Messrs. Travers 
and Sons of Bondon pointed out that under proper arrangements 
India ought to be able to produce all the refined sugar it wants, 
instead of exporting both crude sugar and labour to Mauritius, 
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and receiving back refined sugar. The explanation for this is 
to he found in the fact that the price of refined sugar has 
enormously fallen, owing to the competition of bounty-fed beet 
sugar in France and Germany and the difficulty of getting cane 
grown near factories on a sufficiently large scale to make the 
manufacture of sugar by improved processes profitable. The 
latter difficulty is not, however, very formidable, and if a 
satisfactory solution of the sugar bounty question in Europe is 
arrived at, a considerable extension of the sugar industry in 
this Presidency might be hoped for." 

Spices . — The trade in spices is an ancient one in this Presi- 
dency. The exports were in 1855-66 of the value of 24 lakhs 
of rupees and in 1889-90, 71 lakhs. 

Food-grains . — The net exports of food -grains have not 
increased, but on the contrary show a slight decline, owing to 
competition of cheap rice from Burma and Bengal. 

Piece-goods . — The exports of cotton piece-goods were in 
1855-66, 1,894,504 pieces and 223,140 yards valued at 21-| 
lakhs of rupees. In 1889—90, 1,100,165 pieces and 13,638,070 
yards valued at 45 lakhs of rupees were exported. The cloths 
were partly the products of hand looms and cotton mills estab- 
lished in the coxmtry and partly foreign manufactures dyed in 
the country and re-exported. There were at the end of 1889-90 
8 cotton mills worked by steam. The number of persons 
employed was 6,000, and the quantity of cotton worked up 


40 A recent enquiry instituted "by the Government of India showed that the difficulties 
in the way of the introduction of improved methods of manufacture of sugar on an exten- 
sive scale were the following : 

“ («) The cultivation of sugar-cane is limited by the supply not only of water for 
irrigation, but also of manure. (^) As cultivation in India is confined to small farms or 
holdings, each cultivator who is able to grow the crop at aU can only find manure enough 
for a small area, generally less than half an acre, of sugar-cane. The plots of sugar-cane 
are, therefore, greatly scattered even in a canal irrigated tract, (c) A central factory 
has accordingly to bring in its supplies of cane in small quantities over varying distances, 
in many cases the distances being great, {d) The carriage of canes over a long distance, 
even in a climate like that of the Mauritius, is detrimental to the juice for purposes of 
sugar-making. It is much more so in India, where the canes ripen at the season when the 
atmosphere is driest and suffer, therefore, the maximum of injury, (e) The Mauritius 
system of growing large canes at intervals is not adapted to the greater part of India, 
where in order to prevent the ingress of dry air into the fields, small canes have to be 
grown in close contact. (/) The amount of cane which can be grown, limited as it is by 
the supply of water and manure, barely suffices for the wants of the Indian population. 
It seems to be at present as profitable to produce coarse sugar for their use as highly 
refined sugar for export. There is, therefore, no sufficient inducement to capital to 
embark on the more difficult and expensive system.” 

Mr. Tucker in his report on the inland trade of India, for 1888-89, adds—** a further 
obstacle to sugar refining in India exists in the high differential rate, which the conditions 
of the Indian excise system require to be placed on spirits made on the European method 
as compared with tlmt levied on spirits manufactured by the indigenous process. The 
sugar refiner in India is thus placed at a disadvantage in respect to the utilization of his 
molass^ in the form of spirits.” In this Presidency, however, the so-called country 
liquor is mostly made from molasses according to European methods of distillation, and 
the other difficultieB in regard to the cultivation of sugar-cane will not be difficult to 
overcome if the bounty system in European coiratijes be abolished. 
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amounted to 20|- million lb. Additional mills have since been 
established. 

Of less important articles of export, the value of tohaeco 
has risen from a little over 2 lakhs in 1865-56 to 17 lakhs in 
1889-90, and tea from ^ a lakh to 5 lakhs. Oinchona is a 
plant very recently introduced, and the exports of this drug 
from this Presidency amounted to 12 lakhs of rupees. In 
connection "with the manufacture of tobacco, there are 32 
factories in which cigars to the value of upwards of 7 lakhs of 
rupees are manufactured. 

.32. The value of the sea-borne imports of the Presidency 
amounted in 1889-90 to 9| crores of rupees, 
ial^poSlrtieie^nd of which 4-15 crores or nearly one-half 
the low cost at which consisted of cotton manufactures. Cotton 
the> aie now obtained. piece-goods have increased from about 28 

lakhs in 1855-56 to 2‘68 crores in 1889-90 ; cotton twist from 
23 lakhs to 1"47 crores ; metals from 11 to 58 lakhs ; liquors from 
13 to 21 lakhs. The other articles imported in 1889—90 were 
railway materials 40 lakhs ; timber and wood 21 lakhs ; hard- 
ware and cutlery 20 lakhs ; coal, machinery and miU work 34 
lakhs ; salt 28 lakhs ; apparel 28 lakhs ; kerosine and other oils 
20 lakhs ; spices and areca-nuts 19 lakhs ; gunny bags 17 lakhs ; 
stationery 1 4 lakhs ; provisions 14 lakhs ; drugs and medicines 
9 lakhs ; woollen goods 8 lakhs ; sugar 5 lakhs ; raw silk 12 
lakhs ; books 3 lakhs ; other minor commodities 9 lakhs. Some 
of the articles, such as machinery and mill-work, could not of 
course have been procured except by means of foreign trade. 
In the case of other articles, the cost, that is, not merely 
nominal prices but real values, allowing for change in the pur- 
chasing power of money, has been enormously reduced. For 
instance, the money price of cotton goods, it will be seen from 
the statement given in the appendix, Y.-D. (e), is now about 
two-thirds of the price in 1850, and as the purchasing power of 
money estimated in terms of food-grains is now only two-fifth of 
what it was in 1850, it is clear that a ryot on the coast has now 
to give in exchange for cloth a little more than one-fourth of the 
quantity of grain he gave in 1850 and a ryot in the interior 
even less. The same proportion holds good as regards the 
exchangeable value of metals and other imported goods more 
or less. The fall in the value of imported goods has been 
specially great since 1873, owing to economies effected (1) in 
the cost of production in European countries by the adoption 
of labour-saving processes in the manufacture of commodities, 
and (2) in the cost of carriage by the opening of the Suez 
Canal and improvements in the construction of steamers. There 
are, says Sir Lyon Playfair in his book entitled Sul^eei of 
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Social Welfare, in explanation of the causes which have brought 
about a temporary depression of particular trades in England, 
two immediate causes of depression in all machine-using coun- 
tries. The first is the changes produced by science in the 
economy of distribution. By the opening of the Suez Canal, 
the old route round the C^ape of Good Hope has been superseded 
by the shorter and more economical route through the Suez 
Canal. The time occupied during the voyage — from six to 
eight months for sailing vessels — ^has been shortened to thirty 
days. By the substitution of iron steamers carrying the com- 
merce of the Western Hemisphere through the Suez Canal, a 
tonnage estimated at two millions was practically destroyed, and 
vast arrangements in commercial industry were displaced. In 
the old system of long voyages, large storehouses of goods had 
to be provided for the shipping interest, not only in foreign 
ports, but also in England, which became the centre of bank- 
ing, ware-housing and exchange. All this was altered by 
electricity. The discoveries and appliances in the science of 
electricity — the telegraph, telephone and electric lighting — 
have created new labour, but have at the same time displaced 
a great amount of other labour. In the United Kingdom 
upwards of 42,000 persons are employed on work depending on 
electricity, while probably throughout the world more than 
300,000 persons win their subsistence by the recent applications 
of this science. The amount of labour which it has displaced 
cannot be calculated. The whole method of effecting exchanges 
has been altered, because communication with other countries 
is now immediate ; the consumer and the producer in opposite 
parts of the globe making their bargains in a single hour 
without the intervention of mercantile agencies or the large 
ware-house system, which former methods of commerce required. 
The Suez Canal and improved telegraphy made great demands 
for quick and economical distribution of material. Numerous 
steamers were built between 1370 — 73 for this purpose, but so 
rapid were the improvements that they were all displaced two 
years afterwards (1875— 76) and sold at half their cost. Iron 
has been largely substituted by steel, both on land and at sea, 
Bessemer’s invention having destroyed wealth; but like the 
phoenix new wealth has arisen from its ashes A ship which 
in 1883 cost ^624,000 can now be built for £14,000. The 
economy of fuel has been very great. Shortly before the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the best steamers crossing the 
At^tio expended 200 tons of coal to carry an amount of cargo 
which can now be driven across for 36 tons. The application of 
compound engines to steamers has also produced an enormous 
economy of fuel. In 1850, the fine steamer the Persia carried 
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over cargo at an expenditure of 14,500 lb. of coal to a ton ; a 
modern steamer does the same woi'k for ^00 or lOO lb. The 
effect of this economy on haulage by land and transit by sea is 
immense. In an experiment lately made on tlie Loudon and 
North-Western Railway, a compound locomotive dragged a ton 
of goods for 1 mile by the combustion of 2 ounces of coal. In 
ocean navigation there is a much larger economy. A cube of 
coal which passes through a ring of the size >>f a shilling will 
drive a ton of cargo two miles in our most improved steamers. 
The cost of transit of a ton of wheat from Calcutta to England 
was 715. Bd. in 18^1 and 275. in 1885. The haulage of a 
thousand miles from Chicago to New York brings a whole 
year’s supply of food for one man at a cost of a single day’s 
wage. A ton is hauled for less than a farthing per mile. The 
fall in the prices of ocean transit from New York to Liverpool 
has been as follows : 




1880. 

1886. 

Grain per busliel 

• • • 

9id. 

Id. 

Flour per ton 

• » ft 

25s. 

7s. 6(i. 

Cheese 

• • 

50s. 

15s. 

Cotton per lb. ... 


id. 

■^d. 

Bacon and lard per ion 

• • • 

45s. 

7s. bd. 


India, it is needless to say, has immensely benefited by 
these improvements. In 1 850, freight from Calcutta to Eng- 
land was sometimes as high as £b a ton for wheat. In 1879 
it had fallen to 22s. 6<f. for transport rid the Cape and to 
£ i - 1 0-0 vid the Suez Canal. In 1849 Colonel '^ykes calculated 
that a ton of wheat costing 61s. in India could not be landed 
in H.ngland at a less cost than 1615. or in other words, freight 
was 164 per cent, of the first cost of wheat at the Indian 
port. Mr. T. Comber, one of the witnesses examined by the 
English Royal Commission on the value of the precious metals, 
put in a statement which showed that the cost of carriage of 
wheat from Jubbulpore to Bombay was reduced from 9s. Sd, 
per quarter in 1873 to 4s. lU. in 1887 by the development of 
railways in India, and the eea freight from Bombay to the 
United Kingdom was reduced from 13s. to 4s. bd., the total 
saving in the cost of carriage from India to England being 
13s. Bd. Erom the evidence of Mr, Waterfield, the Einancial 
Secretary of the India Office, it appears that the saving in the 
cost of carriage of wheat exported from Calcutta to England 
was about the same. He stated that in June 1881 and June 
1886 the prices of Cawnpore wheat at Calcutta wer(^ at the 
same level, viz., 2‘9 rupees per maund of 80 lb. I'he cost 
of Indian wheat in London in 1 881 was 42s. a quarter and 31s. 
6d. in 1886j showing a difference of 10s, ^d. or 25 per oentt 
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In 1881 the rate of freight from India to London was 60s. 
per ton, and 30s. in 1886, a difference of 30s. per ton or 6s. %d. 
per quarter. Between 1879 and 1886 the charge for the 
transport of grain by railway from Cawnpore to Calcutta 
was reduced to the extent of about 2s. a quarter which was 
equivalent to a saving to the producer in the cost of production 
of the same amount. There was a further reduction of about 
6(7. a quarter in the price of gunny bags, the total saving 
to the producer being thus 9s. The freights for rice exported 
from Eangoon to England have been reduced from 72s. 6(7. per 
ton in 1873 to 32s. 6<7. per ton in 1891 ; and coal freights from 
England to Bombay from 22s. 6<7. to 12s. 6(7. per ton in the 
case of steamers and from 24s. to 16s. in the case of sailing 
vessels. The Indian producer has thus doubly benefited ; first 
by the higher value realised by him for his productions ; and 
secondly, by the lower value paid by him for the imported com- 
modities which he obtaius at far less cost measured not merely by 
money values " but by actual sacrifice of time and labour than 
would have been iucurred if he had produced them himself. 

33. It has, however, been represented by a certain class 
How far the rapid pcrsons, both in India and England, that 
expanaon of foreign, the rapid expansion of foreign trade in 
traders “enforced.” Inciiaj which the last 40 years have wit- 
nessed, far from being a blessing is a matter for the gravest 
anxiety; that much of it, instead of being brought about by 
the development of the resources of the country in directions 
which will conduce to its prosperity, is really “enforced” 
or in other words is the outcome of the necessity which its 
political relation with England imposes on it for finding 
the wherewithal to meet the remittances to be made to England, 
in payment of services of a non-commercial character rendere(i 


It is liardly necessary to say that in comparing prices at different periods, the 
purchasing power of money at those periods should he taken into account. For all rough 
calculations, the purchasing power of money in this Presidency may, I think, he measured 
hy the average prices of food grains given in paragraph 27 of this memorandum, as 
the hulk of the income of the country is expended on food, the secondary wants of the 
population being very few. As already stated, these prices can be relied on only as 
showing the general direction of the movement as regards purchasing power and not as 
accurately defining its amount. An increase in prices, when caused hy the increased 
production of the precious metals throughout the world, would not mean an increase of 
wealth or of exchange value, nor would decrease of prices due to diminution in the cost of 
production owing to the adoption of labour-saving processes in the manufacture of 
commodities mean diminution of wealth. On the contrary, in the latter case the decrease 
of prices would really mean increased power of production. The demonetization of certaia 
kinds of precious metals, e.y., silver, in favour of other metals, e.gr., gold, would, hy 
decreasing the demand for the former and increasing the demand for the latter, depreciate 
the first and give increased value to the second The demand for precious metals again 
for currency purposes is affected hy the extension of the use of instruments of credit. It 
would he impossihle to assign correct values to all these factors, and their relative values 
can he inferred only from general considerations. This accounts for the divergence of 
yiewfl among the members of the Boyal Commission on the value of the precious metals. 
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by Englishmen temporarily resident here ; that the trade is to 
a great extent monopolized by foreigners, who have ousted the 
natives of the soil from their legitimate fields of enterprise ; 
that the destruction of indigenous manufactures has had the 
effect of impoverishing the artisan classes and driving them 
to crowd on agriculture, which, owing to the caprieiousness 
of the seasons, is a precarious industry ; and that the result is 
that the population as a whole is growing poorer and poorer 
every day, and losing in stamina. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine whether there is any truth in these serious statements ; 
to what extent the evils complained of are real, and how far 
they are temporary and incidental to a period of transition from 
a lower to a higher stage of industrial development, and whether 
they are not outweighed by unquestionable benefits enjoyed by 
the general population. In considering the above questions, 
the trade of India must be dealt with as a whole. 

34. The question of the international indebtedness of India 
^ ^ ^ , is one of great complexity, and a full con- 

sideration of it in its various phases will 
require more space than can be afforded in this memorandum. 
I will therefore content myself with mentioning its most salient 
features without entering into the minutiee of the subject. It 
is a well known fact that the value of the exports of India 
habitually exceeds the value of the imports, the excess being 
due mainly to remittances which India has to make to England, 
not with a view to redress balances accruing in the or^nary 
operations of commerce, but on account of (1) payment of 
interest due on loans contracted by the Government of India 
for the ordinary purposes of Government and for the construc- 
tion of productive works, and (2) payment for services of a 
political and non-commercial character rendered by England to 
India. The payments made under these heads amount to 14§ 
millions sterling, equivalent at the rate of exchange prevailing 
during the last few years to about 21 crores of rupees. Besides 
these, there are the remittances on account of private capital 
invested in commercial and industrial undertakings by Euro- 
peans temporarily resident in India, as also of savings out 
of income made by them in India in the various professions. 
The amoxmt of these latter remittances is not ascertainable, 
there being no data for making even a rough estimate. All 
these payments are made in commodities and not in money, 
according to a well known law applicable to international trade, 
the operation of which may be briefly explained as follows. 
The passage of money from one country to another lessens the 
stock of money material in the remitting and increases the 
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stock in tke receiving country, the result being that prices are 
depressed in the former, and elevated in the latter country 
owing to the diminution and augmentation, respectively, of the 
volume of the currency. By this double effect, a great 
divergence of prices of commodities and of labour in the two 
countries is established, and it becomes profttable for the re- 
ceiving country to receive the value of the remittances in goods 
instead of in money. The disadvantage of this state of things 
to the remitting country consists in its having to exchange its 
productions on less advantageous terms than it would have 
done, if it had no payments of a non-commercial character 
to make. The exact measure of this disadvantage may be 
seen from the following hypothetical case. Suppose a country 
has a currency of 200 millions sterling and that the amount is 
just sufficient for its requirements. If this country has to 
make an annual payment of a non-commercial character to 
another country to the extent of 20 millions sterling, the 
abstraction of so much money-material depresses prices and the 
country has to give in exchange for the commodities of other 
countries a larger quantity of its products than it would other- 
wise have to do. If the currency be replenished with a 
view to establish the old scale of prices, the sum of 20 millions 
would have to be procured by giving in exchange for it 
commodities at the lowered prices, or in other words by giving 
a larger quantity of goods than would have had to be given 
at the old scale of prices. Thus, for instance, if prices were 
depressed one-tenth, one-ninth more of commodities would have 
to be given in return. In determining, therefore, whether 
the payments in question amount to a “ drain of the resources of 
the remitting country ” or whether they are really a “neces- 
sary outlay” incurred for securing a large net profit, the 
amount of such payments together with the increased cost at 
which the quantity of money to be replaced has to be procured — 
the two together constituting the maximum sacrifice incurred — 
wiU have to be taken into accoimt. Having regard to these 
considerations, the following analysis will show the effect of 
the several items of remittances to England grouped under the 
general designation of “ Home charges.” 

(a) The expenditure of 21 millions Rx. under this head 
comprises, (1) 11^ millions on account of interest on the debt 
owed by the Government of India and payments made to 
railway companies to make good the guaranteed interest ; (2) 
5^ millions’ on account of charges incurred in England for the 
army ; (3) millions on account of furlough and superannu- 
ation allowances of Indian officers ; (4) f million on account 
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of general administration ; and (6) f million on account of 
miscellaneous charges including cost of stationery and stores 
purchased in England for the Government of India. 

(h) The total debt of India amounted at the end of 1889-90 
to 201 millions, of which 98 millions were in sterling and 
103 millions Rx, in rupees. The whole of the sterling debt 
and about 75 per cent, of the rupee debt are held by Europeans. 
Of the total sum of 201 millions, 122 millions have been 
incurred for the construction of productive works — 95 millions 
for railways and 27 millions for irrigation works — the remaining 
79 millions being incurred for the purposes of general admin- 
istration, principally wars and military defence works. The 
Government of India has further guaranteed an interest of 5 
per cent, on capital amounting to 71 millions invested by certain 
railway companies in railways in India. 

(c) The total outlay on railways in India, whether classed 
as productive or not, was up to the end of 1890, 213 millions 
Rx. The mileage open was 16,277, and 2,272 miles were 
under construction. The net receipts from railways amounted 
to about 10| millions Rx. which is 4*8 per cent, on the capital 
cost. The loss to Government on this account is about 1*8 
millions Ex., and this is chiefly due to fall in the rate of 
exchange. During the last 10 years there has been rapid 
progress in railway construction, the mileage open having 
increased from 9,000 to 16,500 or by 83 per cent. Railways 
cannot be expected to commence to pay until some time 
after they have been completed, and, as already stated, there 
is a mileage of nearly 2,500 yet to be completed. Moreover, 
many of the lines have been undertaken not as paying con- 
cerns, but for purposes of military defence and famine protec- 
tion of backward and inaccessible tracts which trade cannot 
reach when the bullock power of the country for draught 
becomes paralyzed during times of severe drought. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the railways as a whole mostly pay 
their way, and they would fully meet their charges and leave a 
surplus profit to Government but for the loss by exchange. 
If the traffic improves within the next 5 or 10 years by 25 per 
cent., which is not an improbable result, the resulting gain will 
be such as will repay Ike entire cost of construction in the 
course of 50 years and leave to the country a large revenue 
unencumbered with any charges on account of interest. 


^ In 1881, the Government of India laid dovno that productive puhKc works to be 
tmdertaken by Government should, if railways, pay their expenses including intetest on 
capital cost within five years* For irrigation works the period fixed was ten years, 
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(d) Tiie amount of remittances to England on account of 
railways is 5| million sterling, equivalent to 8 millions Ex. 
at the average rate of exchange. Now, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the gain to the country caused by the 
immense development of traffic greatly outweighs the interest 
payable on the railway capital, as well as the disadvantage 
arising from the slightly enhanced cost at which, on account 
of remittances to England, the productions of other countries 
have to be obtained by India. During the last ten years 
the number of passengers carried by railways in India has 
increased from 43 to 104 millions ; the number of live stock has 
increased from three-quarters of a million to nearly a million ; 
and the quantity of goods carried from 8f to 22^ million tons. 
The cost of carriage of this quantity of goods alone is 13 millions 
Ex., and as the cost of transport of goods by railway is about 
one-fourth of the cost of transport by ordinary carts, the saving 
under this head may be calculated at nearly 40 millions Ex., 
supposing it to be at all possible that there could have been so 
much merchandize to carry with the old means of conveyance. 
This great reduction in the cost of transport is an immense 
gain to the country and benefits all parties, the producers by 
securing to them a higher value for their commodities and the 
importers by enabling them to obtain the imported articles on 
easier terms. In the internal trade, the gain is enjoyed whoEy 
by this country ; and in foreign trade it is shared between this 
country and the country with which the trade is carried on. 
Thus, if the exchange value of Indian goods be lowered 2 per 
cent, on account of remittances to England of interest on 
railway capital, and the saving in cost of carriage and consequent 
increase of exchange value of the labour of the Indian producer 
be enhanced 10 per cent., there is on the whole a net gain of 8 
per cent, to the country owing to the investment of foreign capital 
in railways. The figures taken are purely hypothetical and have 
been used merely for purposes of illustration, but such as they 
are, they probably understate and not overstate the gain. 

(e) Similar considerations apply also to remittances to 
England necessitated by the outlay on productive irrigation 
works. The capital laid out on the works amounted at the end 
of 1889-90 to 32^ millions Ex., and the net revenue from the 
works was 4 per cent, on the outlay. The irrigation works in 
the Oauvery, Kistna and Goddvari deltas and in Sindh yield 
returns of more than 10 per cent. ; and the great canals in 
Upper India, where they have been completed, yield a return 
of 4J per cent. There -would be no loss whatever on this 
account, but on the contrary a large gain, were it not for the 
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capital outlay amounting to nine millions on the Orissa, 
Kurnool and Sone canals which have proved disastrous^ 
failures- The benefit to the country by the construction of 
irrigation works cannot, however, be measured simply by the 
revenue realized by Government, inasmuch as the Government 
does not take the whole of the net profit due to the provision 
of irrigation, but only a share of it which is nominally half but 
really much less. For instance, the capital outlay on the 
Goddvari and Kistna works up to the end of 1889-90 was 2^ 
millions Ex and the irrigation revenue derived from the works 
35 lakhs of rupees. During 1876-77, when the Presidency 
was suffering from a severe famine, the production of rice in 
the Eistna and Goddvari deltas was valued at upwards of 
five millions Ex. Since 1876 the area under irrigation in the 
Goddvari and Kistna deltas has increased by upwards of 60 per 
cent., the increase in the past ten years amounting to 260,000 
acres or upwards of 29 per cent. Allowing for the decrease m 
the prices of food-grains now as compared with the prices in 
1876, the value of the produce in these deltas due to irrigation 


That much money was wasted in useless and xmprofitahle undertakings, and more 
would have been hut for the late Mr. Fawcett’s persistent eiEforts amidst much dis- 
couragement to enforce economy in Indian administration, there can be no doubt. The 
view which he endeavoured to force on the attention of the British public was that India 
was one of the poorest countries in the world, and administered as it was by perhaps the 
richest nation, the utmost vigilance was necessary to keep down expenditure by dispensing 
with costly luxuries which a rich country might, but a poor country could not, afford. 
The following facts taken from Leslie Stephen’s Life of Fawcett show what great 
necessity there was for discouraging undertakings of a speculative character which were 
likely in the long run to prove (Ssastroiis to the finances of India. The Secretary of State 
had ^ven a guarantee for the Mutlah Railway which was to connect Calcutta with Port 
Canning. It never paid its working expenses, and the Government was at last forced 
by the terms of the contract to buy it for ^5500,000 or ;g600,000. The port was finaUy 
abandoned. The Carnatic Railway Company had received a guarantee, in regard to which 
the Indian Government was not consulted, and the result had been that Government 
had paid £43,500 to the proprietors, whilst the aggregate net profit from the working of 
the railway was only £2,600. Some three-quarters of a million had been spent on the 
Godivari navigation works from which there was no return, whilst the anticipated result 
of opening up a new line of traffic had not been attained. It was thought better to 
abandon the three-quarters of a million than to spend another quarter in the faint hope 
of obtaining some better result from a completion of the works. Government had guaran- 
teed interest on £1,000,000 to the Madras Irrigation Company. It had been forced to 
lend the Company £600,000 to save it from collapse. Though part of it had been repaid, 
the final result was that £1,372,000 was swallowed up without return. The irrigation 
canal has since been purchased by Government, &c. Leslie Stephen remarks that the 
evidence of official witnesses before the Finance Committee of 1872, and especially the 
testimony of General Strachey, indisputably showed that “ the accounts hitherto given (of 
the irrigation and other works) were unsatisfactory and would not show whether a fair 
profit had been obtained ; that disastrous bargains had been forced upon the Government 
by the pressure of interested persons ; that the worst extravagance had occurred when the 
opinions of Indian officials had been overridden by the Home Government.” All this is, 
however, ancient history, the Parlimentary Committees of 1872 and 1884 on Indian public 
works having strictly defined the conditions under which public works, whether irrigation 
works or railways, should he undertaken. It must be remembered also that if the history 
of^ Public Works Administration of any country for a period of half a century be exa- 
mined, it would be easy to point out failures even more disastrous than those of the Indian 
Government. 


11 
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^vorks may stall be estimated at five mi l lions Ex. Even if only 
half of this sum be taken as the net gain to the ryots, it will 
be seen that the share of the profit derived by G-ovemment is 
only one-seventh of the total profit. In the Punjab during the 
four years ending 1885-86, the area under irrigation increased 
from If million to 2f million acres or by 57 per cent. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the value of irrigation works as a 
means of protection against famine. 

(/) The remittances, necessitated by the payment of inter- 
est on the capital borrowed for productive works, are therefore, 
on the whole, in no way injurious to the country. On the con- 
trary, these works bid fair in the course of a few years to 
prove highly remunerative. 

{g) The ordinary debt has not increased during the last 30 
years. Before the mutiny, the registered debt amounted to 51^ 
millions sterling. The mutiny added 38| millions to the account, 
and accordingly the total debt stood at 90 millions sterling in 
1860. The debt excluding sums borrowed for productive 
public works or transferred to that head now stands at only 75 
millions. The purposes for which the debts were incurred were 
mainly wars and the strengthening of the defences of the Empire 
owing to the advance of Eussia towards the Indian frontier. 
The ordinary debt is less than two years’ net revenue of India, 
and no country in the world has a lighter burden of debt. The 
interest on debt amounts to about 4^ millions Ex or 10 per cent, 
of the net revenue of India. If the interest on capital bor- 
rowed for productive works be taken into account, the ratio is 
,25 per cent.^ The fact that much of the debt of India is 
held in England doubtless makes a difference ; but, in the cir- 
oumstances of India, this may be really an advantage. The 
dearth of capital in this countiy makes it undesirable that any 
portion of it, that is or is likely to be employed in industrial 
undertakings, should be invested in Government securities. 
In so far as the capital that is hoarded is attracted by Govern- 
ment loans and invested in Government securities (as in the 


^ ^ The percentage of interest on debt to annual revenue of some of the European conn* 
tries in 1S81~82 ms as follows : 

Per cent. 


United Kingdom .. . 35 

Italy 43 

Egypt . . 41 

Erwoe , . . . 40 

J^apan .. 39 

Spain ,, * 37 

f prtugal 36 
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case of the Gwalior loan), the result would no doubt be bene- 
ficial, but even in that ease it is better that such capital should 
seek investment in industrial undertakings. If loans have to 
be contracted in foreign markets, it is desirable that Govern- 
ment with its superior credit should contract the loans rather 
than private individuals who cannot command equally favorable 
terms. 

{h) There is one further consideration to be borne in mind 
in coimeetion with remittances for interest on debt, viz., that 
the influx of money into the country when loans are con- 
tracted and consequent rise in prices is a set-off against the 
depression due to remittances on account of interest in subse- 
quent years. 

{i) As regards remittances made to England to meet the 
charges in connection with the army, superannuation and fur- 
lough allowances of European officers employed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the establishments of the Secretary of 
State for India and his Council, amounting in all to nine 
millions Ex, it is not necessary to say much, as they are all 
charges necessary to secure that peace and that good gov- 
ernment which have rendered the increased production and 
the increased trade, which have taken place within the last 
forty years, possible. That the gain to the country from the 
increased production and increased trade is far in excess of the 
charges referred to, there cannot be the slightest doubt. The 
additional production &om the extension of canal irrigation 
alone amounts to twenty millions Ex. I do not, of course, 
mean to say that the charges are not capable of being reduced, 
and that, in so far as they are unnecessary or unduly high, 
persistent efforts should not be made to enforce economy. 
Considering the question merely from the point of view of the 
benefits conferred by foreign trade, apart from the desirability 
of keeping all governmental expenditure at the lowest point 
consistent with the efficient discharge of the duties which the 
circumstances of this country require to be undertaken by 
Government, and apart also from the higher considerations 
which render it necessary that the natives of the country 
should be entrusted with positions of high trust and responsi- 
bility in the Civil and Military services, in a liberal and not 
grudgii^ spirit, both as a matter of justice and as a means of 
accelerating the advance of the nation in moral and material 
well-being, I have no hesitation in stating that the sacrifices 
involved in the payment of the Home charges are repaid 
manifoldly by the benefits secured to the country, and that 
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if a saving of even a couple of millions, which is, perhaps, the 
utmost that could be expected, be effected in these charges, its 
effect on the foreign trade would hardly be appreciable.'® 


The question of military defence is one of paramount importance, and no one that 
is not fully acquainted with the necessities of the case can venture to pronounce an 
opinion on the charges incurred in connection with it. The unequal, and not quite 
equitable, distribution of charges incurred in England, has, however, formed the subject 
of complaint by successive Finance Ministers and by the Military authorities in India. 
The opinions of many high authorities might be referred to in support of this statement, 
but it will suffice here to quote those of Sir John Strachey and of the Indian Army Com- 
mission of 1879, presided over by Sir Ashley Eden, and having among its members such 
eminent military men as Sir Frederick Eoberts and Sir Peter Liimsden. Sir John 
Strachey, in Mnanee and JPtibhc Works of India^ says, “I know how the powers of 
obstruction and laissez faire^ both in India and in England, are apt to stop attempts at 
army reform, and to frustrate efforts to diminish the immense military charges now 
imposed on the country. I am not sanguine that we shall soon see them very largely 
decrease, hut tiiat they ou^ht to be decreased, there can be no doubt whatever. It is not 
only in India that attention to the subject of military expenditure is required. The 
Government of India has never concealed its opinion that in apportioning the charges 
wHch have to he shared between the two countries, and when the interests of Indian and 
English rate-payers have been at stake, India has sometimes received a scant measure of 
justice. That feeling has been increased by the knowledge learned by the experience of 
the past that in this matter India is helpless. It is a fact, the gravity of which can hardly 
he exaggerated, that the Indian revenues are' liable to have great charges thrown upon 
them, without the Government of India having any yower of effectual remonstrance. 
The extension to India of the numerous measures taken in England to improve the posi- 
tion of officers and soldiers of the army was, no doubt, right and unavoidable, but the 
fact that heavy additional expenditure has thus been incurred by India gives her a claim 
to expect that no efforts shall be spared to diminish the charges which are unnecessary, 
or of which she bears too large a share.’’ On some of the measures above referred to, the 
Army Commission remarks as follows : “ The short-service system has increased the cost, 
and has materially reduced the efficiency of the British troops in India. We cannot resist 
the feeling that, in the introduction of this system, the interests of the Indian tax- 
payers were entirely left out of consideration We believe that the whole 

system of staff corps is radically unsound There can he no doubt that it has 

been the cause of serious financial embarassments Its practical working has 

a discouraging effect on the army and is ruinous to the State It involves a 

considerable expenditure for which there is little or no return We cannot 

fail to see that the substitution of local (European) troops for twenty or thirty thousands 
of Her Majesty’s British subjects would cause a saving of from £160,000 to £240,000, 
hut we feel that any such change would seriously disturb the military system of the 
parent country and would deprive a great part of the British Army of the valuable 
training which Indian service now furnishes. We think that the portion of the British 
Army employed in this country should be organized and administered with due regard 
to the interests of the people of India, and not for the purpose of supplying defects in 
the system of Home defence, and, above all, that it should not be made the means of 
obtaining, at the cost of India, advantages for the Army at Home, which do not directly 
affect the interests of this country.” The advance of Russia towards the Indian frontier 
renders an augmentation of the means of defence unavoidable ; hut this makes it all 
the more necessary that the army should he organised on the most economical basis, con- 
sistent with efficiency. Sir Charles Dilke, who has written (in his Problems of Greater 
Britain,) apparently with a full knowledge of the difficulties of Indian problems, says, 
“ when we contemplate the increase of the Indian Army in the event of Russia being 
afiowed to settle herself in Herat, we oaxmot do so without taking into view the desira- 
bility of the creation of a sepai'ate army which is indeed forced upon us by financial 
considerations. The present system is too ruinous to India to aRow of a sufficient force 
being kept on foot, and we shall court disaster unless we speedily change it, though 
already, perhaps, too late to do so with safety. India, with an increased British force, 
win he mrained dry by the money asked of her for a system which is not suited to her 
needs. When I say a separate army, of course, I do not advocate a return to the old 
Company’s system. But the Home short service army and the army in India would he 
under the same supreme authority of th^ throne. They would be alike in diiill, exercise 
and discipline, but separate in the existence of the two systems of recruiting, one for not 
more than three years for Home service, and one for long service in India and the 
Cplonies,” 
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35. The private remittances to England comprise the savings 
of Europeans resident in India in the ser- 
^ect of priTOte re. ^ Government and in other capaei- 

ties, the dividends on Indian investments 
due to residents in England, and remittances by banks and 
merchants made in the course of commercial dealings. As 
already stated, it is not possible to make even a rough estimate 
of these remittances. Calculations, based on the recorded 
values of exports and imports, have been found to yield results 
which are obviously unreliable, these values not being sufid- 
ciently accurate for purposes of calculations of this kind. The 
total value of imports and exports of India is 186 millions Ex, 
and it is obvious that even so small an error in the values 
declared by merchants as 2^ per cent., may vitiate the result 
to the extent of 5 millions. Theoretically, the relation that 
should subsist between exports and imports may be stated as 
follows ; — The value of exports, including bullion of a coun- 
try, on an average of years sufficiently large to eliminate the 
temporary fluctuations of trade in one direction or the other, 
should exactly balance the average value of imports of mer- 
chandise and treasure, provided, Jlrsf, the country has no share 
in the carrying trade ; secondly^ that it does not levy any duty 
on exports of merchandise ; and thirdly that it has not lent or 
borrowed from other countries, and has no money to remit or 
receive on account of loans or for other purposes. If the 
country has a share in the carrying trade, the imports will be 
in excess by the amount of freight earned. The same consid- 
eration applies also to export duties which will increase the 
imports by an equivalent amount, for, as the export duty is 
not included in the customs ^ house valuation of the exported 
merchandise, and, as it must be eventually recovered from 
the foreign countries in which the exported commodities are 
consumed, it must, pro tanto, increase the imports. The levy of 
import duties does not aflect the balance of trade, as they are 
paid or recovered from the people of the country which imports 
the merchandise. The exports of a borrowing country wiU 
fall short of or exceed the imports, according as the money 
received, by way of loan, during the period for which the 


The valuation is made under section 30 of the Customs Act VIII of 1878, which is 
noted helow for convenience of reference. 

For the purpxjses of the Customs Act, the real value shall he deemed to be — 

{a) the wholesale cash price less trade discount, for which goods of the like kind and 
quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation, or 
exportation, as the case may be, without any abatement or deduction whatever except (in 
the case of goods imported) of the amount of duties payable on the importation thereof; or 
(3) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the like kind 
and^^ty could be delivered 9 uch plaoe? without auy abatement or deduction eyqept 
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aecoTint is taken, exceeds or falls short of the remittances on 
account of interest due for previous borrowings or for other 
puiposes. India has practically little or no share in the carry- 
ing trade, the tonnage of British Indian shipping bearing only 
the proportion of 8*8 per cent, to the total tonnage of the foreign 
trade, amounting to million tons. As regards the duty on 
exports, the only article that pays duty is rice, the revenue 
derived from this source being about f million Ex. The duty 
on opium is an excise duty, and it is included in the values 
shovm in the customs house returns. India has, of course, 
borro-wed, and is borrowing largely, from England for the con- 
struction of productive works. In the statement of the trade 
of British India for 5 years ending 1888-89, presented to 
Parliament, the following account of the balance of trade, based 
on the statistics of 12 years ending 1888-89, is given : — 

Bx millions. 

Exports of merchandise excluding Government transactions. 965 
Do. of treasure ... .. ... ... .. 21 

Indian securities enfaced for payment in England 45 

Total ... 1,031 

Imports of merchandise excluding Government transactions. 638 

Do. of treasure ... ... ... 151 

India Council bills ... ... ... 218 

Government securities retransferred to India ... ... 32 

Bills for interest on enfaced paper ... ... ... 10 

Total ... 1,049 
Balance of Imports ... 18 


In the above account, the values of Government exports 
and imports have been excluded from the values of exports 
and imports of merchandise shown, as the mt value of Govern- 
ment imports has been included in the amount of the bills 
drawn on India by the Secretary of State. Similarly, the 
loans raised in England on account of India have been 
excluded, as the amount of the Secretary of State’s bills repre- 
sents the difference between the amount of remittances to be 
made to England and the proceeds of the loans. The bills 
drawn by the Bank of England for the payment in England of 
interest on Indian securities enfaced for that ptirpose will 
increase exports from India by a corresponding amount, while 
the securities themselves will increase the imports or exports 
according as they are transferred to England or retransferred 
to India for value. If, however, such securities are taken 
over to England by persons holding them, there will be no 
effect produced on the balance of trade beyond increasing the 
exports to the amount of the interest due on the seouriti^fi 
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which will have to be remitted by Government. Ont of the 
sum of 18 millions, which the above account shows as the 
excess of imports above exports^ about 12 millions will have 
to be deducted on account of the export duty on rice and 
the freight earned by the Indian shipping, leaving about 6 
Tm'nitvua for 12 years, or half a milKon per annum, without 
taking account of remittances on account of private savings 
and profits of trade of Europeans in India. This shows either 
that the private capital brought into the country exceeded the 
amount of the savings and profits above referred to during the 
12 years for which the account is made up, or that the declared 
values of imported and exported merchandise are, as already 
observed, incorrect. Sir Eiehard Temple estimated the private 
remittances from India above referred to at Ig millions in 
1870. The salaries of Europeans employed in Government 
service in India aggregated 5^ millions in 1886, and if one- 
fifth of these salaries is remitted to England, the remittances 
under this head will amount to one million. These remit- 
tances, of course, stand on the same footing as furlough and 
superannuation charges, included in the Secretary of State’s 
drawings already referred to. As regards interest or profits 
on foreign capital invested in industrial undertakings in India, 
it may be stated that it is almost impossible that the reitnit- 
tances on their account can have any prejudicial effect on India. 
For, if the undertakings are successful, the increased conti- 
nuous " employment provided for labour in the country must 
exceed greatly in value the remittances on account of interest 
and profits, while the influx of the capital itself will alter the 
balance of trade for the time in favour of India. If, on the 
olher hand, the undertakings are imsuccessful, there will be no 
remittances to make, while the capital brought into the country, 
in so far as it has been employed in the payment of labour, will 
have been ** a gain. 


^ The accumiilation of capital in England ia so great that interest is continually 
falling, and by competition the profits on investments are reduced- This means that 
the profits must be very much less than the annual expenditure in industrial undertakings 
carried on with foreign capital in India. 

JSdr. Dadhaboy ITowrojee, of Bombay, who was examined before the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the Yalue of the Precious Metals, presented an account of the balance of trade 
in which he claimed credit, on behalf of India, for 10 percent, on the value of exported 
merchandise, for freight, commission and insurance charges, and for another 10 per cent, for 
the profits of trade. His contention was, From the very commencement of ploughing — 
for ploughing, seed, reaping, cart or railway carriage, — ^to the port of shipment, carriage 
across the seas, all charges on both sides, commission, insurance and profits, i.«., for all 
labour and materials for all these purposes parent has to be made from exported 
produce itself. Every one of these items takes its share out of that produce. Putting 
it another way, every item is paid out of the value or proceeds of the produce. If the 
produce does not realize sufficient proceeds to pay for all the above items, the exporter 
has to pay the deficit from his own pocket besides getting no profit.” When it was 
pointed out to ICr. Nowrojee that India could not fairly olauu credit for freight, 
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86. One further effect of the drawings of the Secretary of 
State requires to be noticed, viz., its influ- 
Tho eflect of remt- euoe ou the rate of exchange as between 
rates of exchange. gold and Silver. 8o long as the Latin 

ITnion kept up the legal relation between 
the value of gold and silver, the oscillations in the rate of 
exchange, caused by the international trade balances, were con- 
fined within the limits of the cost of transport of silver to 
France for the purpose of being coined ; but when the Latin 
Convention was broken up, and silver was demonetized in 
Europe, the limits referred to were done away with. The 
India Council bills compete with silver as a mode of remit- 
tance, and in so far as they displace silver they lower its value, 
and there is no longer any means of preventing the rate of 
exchange falling below a fixed level as was the ease when the 
Latin fl^nion was in force. There is no means of estimating 
to what extent the increase in the Secretary of State’s drawings 
in recent years has contributed to the fall in the rate of ex- 
change, but that it does exercise considerable influence there 
seems to be little reason to doubt. But, at the same time, it 
must be remembered that the portion of the Home charges 
and private remittances which represents investments of capital 
may, and in fact does, increase the exports of merchandise, so 
as, pro tanto, to create a balance of trade in favour of India. 
Sir David Barbour, in his minute, appended to the Eeport of 
the Commissioners on the Yalue of the Precious Metals, puts 
this matter in a clear light. He says : — 

msurance, &e., not earned by her, in respect of goods purchased by English merchants at 
the Indian ports and carried to England by them at their own expense and risk, and sold 
by them to English consumers at prices sufficient to cover these additional charges, he was 
willing to give up the claim, as regards freight and insurance, but not as regards the 
profits of trade. If his contention were correct, it would follow that India would be 
entitled to the profits of retail trade in England and also to the profits of English cotton 
manufactures, because Indian cotton is turned into cloth. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Nowrojee did good service in 1872, in calling the attention of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Finance pointedly to the disadvantage resulting to India from 
the constant increase in Home remittances, at a time when there was considerable 
risk of Government wasting borrowed money on so-called productive works ; and the 
position he took up was unassailable and reaffirmed by the Parliamentary Committees 
on Public Works ha 1879 and 1884. Mr. Nowrojee, however, has since made very exag- 
gerated statements regarding the evil effects of these remittances. Mr. M. G. Ranade 
pointed this out very clearly and his remarks are worth-quoting. He said : ‘‘ There are 

people who think that so long as we have a heavy tribute to pay to England, which takes 
away nearly 29 crores of our surplus exports, we are doomed and can do nothing to help 
ourselves. This is, however, hardly a fair or a manly position to take up. A portion of 
the burden represents interest on moneys advanced to, or invested in, our countey, and so 
far from complaining, we have reason to he thankful that we have a creditor who supplies 
our needs at such a low rate of interest. Another portion represents the value of stores 
supplied to us, the like of which we cannot produce here. The remainder is alleged to he 
more or less necessary for the purposes of defence and payment of pensions and though 
there is good cause for complaint that it is not all necessary, we should not forget the 
fact that we are enabled by reason of this British connection to levy an equivalent tribute 
from China by our opium monopoly.” 
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“ A considerable amount of imports (sucb as railway plant 
and maebineiy) really represents the investment of English 
capital in India, is not paid for at the time, and, consequently, 
has no effect on the exchange of the year. Of course, all 
investments of foreign capital affect the exchange in subsequent 
years, when profits or interest come to be remitted from India; 
but such investments are generally made in industries connected 
with the international trade, and, so far as they increase Indian 
exports, they counteract the tendency to a fall in the exchange 
owing to the remittance of profits. It is quite possible, and 
even probable, that an investment of foreign capital in India 
might so increase the exports as to favorably influence the 
exchange. For example, if one million sterling is invested 
in jute mills, and such investment increases the exports of 
India by ,£200,000 yearly, while only necessitating a remittance 
of £50,000 yearly on aecoimt of profits, the international account 
has been altered in India’s favour to the extent of £150,000, 
and the tendency is to raise and not to lower exchange. The 
investment of foreign capital in tea gardens in India is a case in 
point. The whole of the exports of tea from India are due to 
this cause and the value of these exports is much more than 
sufficient to cover the remittance of profits and pay for such 
articles of import as are required in the manufacture of tea. The 
international equation has, therefore, been altered to the advan- 
tage of India and not to her disadvantage by these investments.” 

As regards the general effect of the remittances to England 
on the trade of India, Sir David Darbour observes : “ It is 
commonly said that if one country has a payment to make to 
another, the country which has the payment to make trades 
at a disadvantage. The theory, as a theory, is unassailable. 
But in practice there are many more important factors which 
influence international trade, and, if the payment is made on 
account of foreign capital judiciously invested^ the net effect of 
the whole transaction may bo to improve the relative position 
of the country which has the payment to make. 

“ Payments, for which no direct commercial equivalent is 
received, are made in an increasing amount to England every 
year by foreign countries, and consequently the relative posi- 
tion of England in the international trade must be improving, 
and England should be receiving an increasing quantity of 
foreign produce in exchange for her exports. Yet, the facts 
since 1873 do not bear out this contention. If we take the 
price of a certain quantity of English exports in 1873 at £100, 
and the price of a certain quantity of English imports at the 
same figure, the prices of the same quantities in 1886 will be 
£62 and £69, respectively, according to Mr. Giffen’s figures. 

12 
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We tlius see tliat if a certain quantity of Englisli exports ex- 
chinged for a certain quantity of imports in 1873, tlie same 
quantity of exports ’would in 1886 have failed to exchange for 
the same quantity of imports in the proportion of 62 to 69. In 
other -words, goods for goods, England was making a worse 
bargain internationally in 1886 than in 1873 by 11 per cent. 

“It is true, that, in 1873 England was exchanging her 
exports for foreign products on specially favorable terms, but 
the figures just given show that the question of the relative 
indebtedness of different nations is a comparatively minor 
factor in determining the conditions of international trade. 

“ There are no figures of equal authority which can be 
used in determining on what terms India is now trading with 
other countries as compared "with former times, but all the 
enquiries I have ^ made point in the same direction, viz., that 
a certain quantity of Indian produce laid do-wn at Calcutta or 
Bombay will, at the present time, exchange for a larger quan- 
tity of imported goods than it would have done in 1870 or 
1873. The theory that India is hampered in her foreign 
trade by the drawings of the India Council appears, therefore, 
to be without foundation. That India would he wealthier if 
these drawings ceased, while India retained the advantages arising 
from the causes which have brought about the drawings, may cer- 
tainly be admitted. That India would now be imporUng more 
goods of all kinds, including silver, if the causes which have led to 
the di^awings of the India Council had never come into operation, is 
not merely unproved, but is absolutely opposed to the facts so far as 
they can be ascertained!’ I have vent-ured to italicize the last 
portion of the quotation as it contains the gist of the argument. 


I liave assumed in other portions of this memorandum that the prices of food- 
grains are now 2^ times what they were in 1850, or in other words, the purchasing 
power of silver, as measured hy the quantity of food-grains silver would purchase, has 
fallen 60 per cent. The fall would have been greater hut for the cheapening of the cost 
of transport and consequent lowering of prices of commodities at the principal markets. 
If the reduction in prices, due to saving in the cost of transport, he taken at 25 per cent., 
the fall in the purchasing power of silver in India would he really 70 per cent. In 
England, prices of commodities measured in gold rose during 1850 to 1873, when they 
were 20 per cent, higher than they were before the Australian and Californian gold dis- 
coveries. Since then they havefillen to about the level of 1850. One sovereign, 
however, was equivalent in 1850 to Hs. 10 ; now 1 sovereign is equivalent to Ks. 15. 
Since 1850, the purchasing power of silver in England has therefore fallen hy one -third 
or 33^ ]^er cent. Taking account of the saving in the cost of production and trans- 
port which may he assumed to he 30 per cent., silver has really fallen in value in 
England 63| per cent, as against 70 per cent, in India, that is, silver has fallen in value 
in India in a higher ratio than in England, or in other words, the advantage derived 
hy England in the trade of India hy abundance of money and consequent higher scale of 
prices, is diminishing notwithstanding the so-called as foreign trade has 

enabled India to replenish her insufficient currency. Thus taking the higher efficiency 
of production in England as compared with India since 1850 into account, the silver 
value of a unit of productive power in India as compared with silver value of a unit of 
power in England has risen in the ratio of ^0 to 46f or as 9 to 14. These calcul itions 
are very rough and some of the figures taken are hypothetical. They merely serve to 
illustrate the principle. 
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37. Anotlier proof of the fact that India has not been im- 

poverished but enriched by foreign ti’ade is 
siiTC^into found in the large imports of gold and 

silver since ISoO. The value of gold 
imported into India from Europe and not re-exporced from 
15G5 to 1835, a period of 270 years, has been estimated at 112 
millions sterling. !Mr. Claremont Daniell in his Industrial 
Competition of Asia conjectures that of this amount about 50 
millions -were probably taken over to China and other places. 
Including the gold obtained from China, Burma and other 
Asiatic sources, the total gold in India in 1835 is estimated 
at 140 millions. Since 1835 and up to the end of 1890-91, the 
net imports of gold have amounted to upwards of 140 millions, 
and nearly the whole of this amount has been imported since 
1850. As gold is not used for purposes of currency in India, 
the imports have been made for the purpose of manufacture 
into ornaments or hoarding. The total annual production of 
gold at present is estimated at 20 millions sterling, of which 
one-fourth is sent to India. The total net imports of silver 
into India since 1850 amount to 302 millions Ex. The value 
of silver coined in British India has been estimated at 317 
millions Ex or Es. 15 per head of the population. If India 
had chosen to take the imports in commodities instead of in 
gold and silver, it would not show that she was deriving no 
advantage; on the contrary, it would doubtless be a great boon 
to the country if the value that is locked up in ornaments and 
coinage were turned into capital useful for industrial under- 
takings ; but the large quantity of imports of gold and silver, 
amounting to a considerable proportion of the total production 
of the precious metals, unquestionably shows that India is not 
losing but gaining by international trade. 

38. The complaint that European exploitation has had the 

„ , . effect of driving out natives from their legiti- 

Europeaa exploitation. xnii • • , , 

mate fields of mdustrial enterprise is not true 
of the Madras Presidency, nor is it true of other parts of India to 
any great extent. The chief undertakings in which Europeans 
are engaged are the cultivation of coffee, tea and cinchona, and 
gold-mining, and these are all fields which were previously 
unoccupied, and which would not be occupied if it were not for 
tile importation of European capital and enterprise. We have 
already seen that indigo manufacture in this Presidency in 
which Europeans once took part has now, to a great extent, 
passed into the hands of the natives of the country. Coffee 
cultivation has not been remunerative of late years, and it has 
also, to a considerable extent, passed into native hands. Tbe 
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natives "wlio can work tke estates cheaply have a great advan- 
tage over Europeans, and with daily increasing knowledge and 
experience they will doubtless take an increasing share in enter- 
prises of this kind. The natives are also beginning to take a 
krger share in mercantile transactions connected wdth articles 
of export and import trade, the opening of the Suez Canal and 
the increase in the direct trade of India with the principal 
countries of Continental Europe having taken away from what 
of the character of monopoly which long established European 
houses of agency may have once possessed. Mr. Slagg in his 
article on Cotton Industry contributed to the jubilee volume, 
entitled The Reign of Queen Victoria^ gives the following account 
of the changes that have taken place in this respect as regards 
the cotton trade. He states : “ In many cases the cotton 
spinner and manufacturer of India deals directly with the cotton 
producer on the one hand, and the merchant shipper on the 
other, and in nearly all cases the old charges for brokerage 
and agency have experienced a considerable reduction. Fifty 
years ago the commission charged for selling goods in India, 
including guarantee of sales and discount on remittances, 
amounted to from 8| to 5 per cent., to which was added about 
2^ per cent, for sundry charges, landing, storing and godown 
rent. These are now reduced to a total of about 4 per cent., 
though the downward tendency of the latter charges was checked 
by the Indian mutiny. The charges for packing and shipment 
have also been diminished by or 2 per cent., while the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the consequent development and competi- 
tion in steam transit have produced a marvellous economy of 
cost and time on the old system of shipment. Mr. Goschen has 
observed that the carriage of a ton of goods from Manchester 
to Bombay, including the railway to Liverpool, the Suez Canal 
dues and the freight, is now little more than the price of a 
second class ticket from London to Manchester. The shortening 
of the voyage by the substitution of steamers for sailing vessels 
and the adoption of the Suez Canal route instead of the old route 
roimd the Cape of Good Hope has reduced the time taken in 
the delivery of goods, which is equivalent to a diminution of 
about 2-^ per cent., if the additional rent and insurance under 
the old system, added to the loss of interest, be taken into 
consideration. The increase of telegraphic commimication, and 
to some extent the use of the telephone, have tended to destroy 
the old custom of keeping large stocks of goods stored in the 
warehouses of Manchester or in the ‘ godowns ’ in TudiSj and 
sales are often made in Calcutta or Bombay of goods which have 
yet to be manufactmfed or even bleached or dyed in Lancashire. 
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The ‘ Banias ’ or native dealers now send to England a con- 
siderable number of direct orders, and several of the principal 
‘ Banias ’ have their own agents or representatives in Man- 
chester who ship direct to their orders.” In the Madras town, 
X am informed that with the aid of the facilities afiorded by the 
Bank of Madras and other banks for obtaining loans, native 
merchants with small means are in increasing numbers carrying 
on a trade iu articles of foreign meichandise. In Cocanada, 
which is daily rising in importance as a commf'rcial centre, 
the competition of native merchants has led to the closing of 
some European firms. The direct trade of India with the 
countries of Continental Europe has made it more difficult for 
English merchants to combine to keep natives out of mercantile 
pursuits in which the latter may not hitherto have had a share. 
Eor instance until April 1885, with a view to keep Indian cotton 
manufactures out of the China market, the freight to China was 
kept by a combination of English steamer companies at the 
prohibiHve rate of fis. 15 a ton, and repeated efforts on the part 
of the Bombay mill owners failed to effect a reduction lower 
than Es. 12. The Italian line of steamers then stepped in and 
accepted freight at Es. 8 and the consequene.e has been that the 
English companies themselves have since reduced the rate to 
Es. 5. 


39. There is, however, very considerable truth in the com- 
plaint that foreign trade has affected pre- 
judicially the old manufacturing industries 
of the country and impoverished the classes 
engaged in them. The spinning and weaving trades, especially, 
have suffered severely from foreign competition, and the former 
as a separate profession is rapidly disappearing, what remains 
of it being confined to the spinning of fine thread for cloths 
of superior texture and extreme tenuity such as could not be 
produced by machinery, and of coarse thread for the coarse thick 
cloths woven for the use of the lower classes of the agricultural 
population. The demand for very costly cloths of superior 
texture worn by men of the higher classes has considerably 
fallen, not so much owing to Manchester competition as to the 
change of fashion, English broad cloth having, to a considerable 
extent, superseded them as articles of dress. On the other 
hand, there has been considerable extension of demand for 
female colored cloths made with imported fine yam, Komadu 
cloths for instance ; and in particular centres of industry such 
as Komadu, Kuttalam and other places, the position of the 
weavers has really improved. Large sections of the agricultural 
population still use coarse cloths made of country yam which, if 
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somewliat dearer than machine-made cloths, are preferred to the 
latter as being more durable and warmer. The coarse thread 
is spun by the agriculturists themselyes and given to weavers 
who weave them into cloth on being paid about one rupee or its 
equivalent in grain for each cloth. These cloths are extensively 
in use in the Ceded districts, Eurnool, Coimbatore and Salem, 
where the cold in the winter months is severer than in other 
parts of the Presidency. The amount of weaving done in the 
country has not probably diminished sensibly of late years, but 
the profits of the weavers, both on account of the Manchester 
competition and the additional pressure on the weaving industry 
due to the coUapse of the spinning industry, have undoubtedly 
been much reduced.®® The Madras Board of Eevenue, who 
instituted enquiries into the condition of the weaving industry 
in 1871 and again in 1890, have reported to the same effect. 
In 1871, the number of looms at work was nearly 280,000 or 
nearly 42 per cent, higher than the number at work between 
1856-57 and 1860-61, as ascertained for the purpose of assess- 
ing the old moturpha tax. The returns for the earlier years, 
however, were imperfect and not fully to be relied on, and the 
Board estimated the real increase at between 20 and 25 per 
cent, and attributed the advance to the abolition of the vexatious 
and inquisitorial moturpha tax. The total quantity of twist 
worked up into cloth was estimated at 31^ million lb., of which 
11^ millions were imported and 20 millions spun in the coxintry. 
In 1889 the number of looms at work was ascertained to be 
300,000 exhibiting an increase since 1871 of 7 per cent., while 
the increase in the population is 14 per cent. The quantity of 
twist worked up into cloth was estimated at 34^ millions — an 
increase of a little less than 10 per cent. — of which 19 millions 
were imported, 1 million was manufactured in the Indian mills 
and 14^ millions were hand-made. Since 1871, the outturn of 
hand-made yam has, therefore, diminished by 22^ per cent. 
Por the whole of India the total production of cotton was esti- 
mated in 1869 at 7*1 million cwt., of which 6 millions were 
exported and 2'1 million cwt. consumed in India — million 
by the Indian mills and 1‘8 million by the hand-looms. In 
1888-89, the total production was estimated at 9| million cwts., 
of which 5^ millions were exported to foreign countries, 3 
millions were consumed by the Indian mills and 1 million by the 
hand-looms in India. This shows that hand-spun yam is being 
rapidly superseded by yam made in the Indian nulls, and that 
what the hereditary spinning classes have to fear now is not the 


See appendix . (1 7) for a note on the condition of weavers in the Madnra town, 
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competition of Manchester, but that of the Indian miUs. The 
extension of the cotton mill industry in India during the last 16 
years has been truly remarkable. In 1870 the number of cotton 
mills in Bombay vas only 12 -with 319,394 spindles and 4,199 
looms. The number of persons employed was 8,199 and the 
quantity of cotton worked up 220,000 o'^s. The industry then 
was by no means in a thriving condition, and of the paid up 
capital, l-i million Rx, the then value at the market quotations 
of the shares was only ^ million Ex, showing a loss of more 
than half a million. The return for capital invested was 4 per 
cent., while the Government stock at 4 per cent, was selling at 
8 discount. In the other Provinces there were a few mills 
which, however, did not do any real business. How there are 
124 mills in the whole of India with 3,274,196 spindles and 
23,142 looms. The number of persons employed is 112,000, 
and the quantity of cotton worked up 3f million cwts. The 
capital invested in these mills is estimated at about 12 mOlions 
Ex, a very considerable portion of which is native capital. 
The exports of cotton goods from India chiefly to China, Japan, 
and the East Coast of Africa, which amounted to 1’3 million 
Ex in 1870, have increased to 8*6 million Ex. The require- 
ments of In^a as regards cotton cloth have been estimated at 
3,200 million yards, of which about 2,000 millions are imported 
and the remainder made in the country. About 600 million 
yards were in 1890-91 exported from India to foreign countries. 
There is every prospect of the products of Indian mills not 
only taking entire possession, at no distant date, of the markets 
in China, Japan and East AMca, but also of driving out the 
Manchester cloths of all but the flnest kinds from India, A 
majority of the Committee appointed by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce to enquire into the causes of the rapid 
development of the mill industry in India, has recently re- 
ported after full investigation that the main cause, which has 
favored the increase of mills and enabled them to a great 
extent to supply China and Japan with yarns formerly shipped 
from Lancashire, is their geographical position which places 
them in close proximity to the cotton fields on the one hand 
and the consuming countries on the other. The net advantage 
to the Indian spinner from these circumstances over his com- 
petitor in England, after allowing for the extra outlay on 
machinery, and consequent enhanced interest and deprecia- 
tion, as well as greater expenditure on such items as imported 
coal, stores, &c., was estimated by the committee as equal to 
at least %d. per lb. on the portion that is shipped to China and 
Japan, and to per lb. on what is consumed in India 
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itself.®^ Ttie import trade in English piece goods has for the 
last 5 or 6 years shown no progress. In the review of the 
Indian trade for 1890-91 Mr. O’Conor remarks : “ It may be 
said that, if it had not been for the competition of the Indian 
mills, the trade in piece goods in 1890-91 should have been at 
least 10 per cent, larger than it was, and that to this extent at 
any rate the cloth woven in the Indian mills, or from yarn 
spun there, has within 5 years taken the place of imported 
cloths in our markets. The extent of the diversion, is, how- 
ever, probably greater. In other kinds of cotton goods, there 
has been a moderate increase, these being mainly of descrip- 
tions which are not woven in India either from locally spun or 
imported yams, but these kinds are relatively of trifling i^men- 
sions. It would seem in fact that the time is not very far dis- 
tant when the imports of the coarser and medium cottons which 
form the bulk of the trade will gradually disappear, and that 
the.,trade will be limited to the flLner quaKties and therefore of 


See Well’s Recent Economic Changes. Mr. Wells remarks: ‘‘Other circumstances, 
such as cheaper labour and longer factory hours, may have also favored the Indian manu- 
factures ; but these differences as respects the conditions of labour in England and India 
have existed from time immemorial ; and the real novelty of the present situation is, that 
India, with rail-roads and factories, and the advantage of cheap ocean freights, is now- 
emancipating herself from chronic sluggishness and beginning to participate in the 
world’s progress; and under English auspices, and largely with English capital, is, for 
the -first time, extensively utilizing her geographical position and her cheap and abundant 
labour in connection with labour-saving machinery.” ^ Mr. T. Comber who was examined 
by the Koyal Commission on the value of the Precious metals presented the following 
statement showing the comparative cost of manufacturing 1 lb. of 20’ s yam in Bombay 
and England, and of its transport to China, the rate of exchange being taken at Is. 5d. 
per rupee : — 

English Indian 
spinner, spinner. 


' a. d. 

Cotton lb 6*69 6*00 

Depreciation and interest on mill and machinery . . *42 -64 •* 

Coals *06 -16 

Wages 1-11 -99 

Stores *28 *46 

Sundries *40 *26 

7*95 7*60 

Packing and carriage to Bombay *60 

Delivered at Bombay 8*45 7*60 

Packing and carriage to China •• (*70 — *50),, *20 *26 

Delivered in China 8 '65 7*76 

Advantage in favour of the Indian produce *89 


The English spinner has an advantage in interest and depreciation and coals, but the 
Indian spinner has a still greater advantage in wages and cost of transport both of the 
raw material and the manufactured product. The factory hands in India aie not indi- 
vidually as efficient as thv English operatives, but as the rate of wages is muo i lower, 
the net advantage to the Indian spinner is 10 per cent. Moreover, it is stated, that, by 
longer training, the Indian Jiand has become more effective than formerly, t ni recent 
improvements in machinery have rendered it so automatic that much which formerly 
had to be done by hand, is now done by machine and this greatly diminishes tie superior 
skill of the Lancashire hand. 
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small dimensions.” This condition of things has, as might he 
naturally expected, excited the greatest alarm among the Man- 
chester manufacturers, and in proof of it Mr. O’ Conor quotes 
the following passages from a letter of the Commercial corre- 
spondent in London of the Times of India: “ Several specimens 
of dhooties manufactured in India were laid on the table for 
inspection at the meeting of the Blackburn Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday. Mr. Alexander Harrison, who presided, 
said that during the last ten years it has been the general 
opinion in Lancashii-e that it is impossible for mill-owners in 
India to make dhooties from 40’s or the 50’s yams, but here 
before their eyes were remarkably good specimens of dhooties 
made from 40’s twist and 60’s Egyptian weft. Mr. Harrison 
added that in his mind there never had been any insuperable 
difficulty that would prevent Indian manufacturers from pro- 
ducing fine counts, and he owned the opinion that in India in 
time they will grow their own cotton and weave these fine 
counts. The manufacturers of Lancashire should carefully 
watch the doings of the Indian manufacturers, or they will find 
not only that the coarse yam trade has gone, but that the medium 
trade will go also. And he urged that it is time for Lancashire 
manufacturers to consider their situation and to take means 
to fortify themselves against encroachments on their interest.” 
What the means referred to are intended to be, whether they 
are the pressure brought to bear on the Indian Government to 
enact stringent factory laws not SToited to the conditions of 
labour in tiiis country, or less illegitimate methods, has not 
been stated ; but whatever they may be, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that no artificial obstacles will be placed in the way of 
the development of the nascent factory industries in India, 
which may enable Indian manufacturers to regain much of the 
ground they have lost under the stress of Manchester com- 
petition. 

40. It is clear, however, that the hereditary spinning and 
weaving castes have nothing to liope for in 

X}i6 decay of liand'* i v jlx 

loom veavera, a neoes- the future, eveu if India should manu- 
sary stage in industrial factuTe all the clothiug required for the 
use or her own population as well as to meet 
the demands of foreign markets. The deterioration of these , 
classes has now been going on for over a hundred years. Mr. 
White (one of the members of Council of the Governor of 

In this connection the following passage from a speech of the President of the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce will be read with some amusement. He said : ‘ ‘ They 
(the Lancashii’e manufacturers) felt not one jot of opposition as being hostile to Indian 
industry ; but they did protest against any industry being fostered upon the lives of little 
children and women, upon the blood and sinews of the men who had to work in the mill 
stoves and dust-holes of the cotton jenny worksliops of India.” 


13 
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Madras), writing in 1793, states that the mortality oeoasioned 
hy the famine that had occurred just then fell heaviest on the 
weaving and spinning classes. They were in the best of times 
a poverty-sti’ickon class. The fluctuations in the weaving trade 
of India are very instructive. Cotton manufactures before the 
seventeenth century were practically unknown in England, 
and woollen manufacture was the great national industry, so 
much so, that cotton cloths were designated ‘‘linens” and 
mw cotton was believed to be a kind of “ wool.” In 1621, 
Mr. Munn, one of the Directors of the East India Company, 
estimated the annual importation at 50,000 pieces of cotton 
cloth, the average cost of each piece on board in India being 
7s. and the selling price in England 20s. The importation in 
1674-75 had increased to the value of £160,000. The silk 
and wool weavers became alarmed for their trade and serious 
riots took place in various parts of England, and in consequence 
the further introduction of Indian goods into England was 
interdicted in 1700. In 1721, another statute was enacted, 
enforcing the prohibition by a penalty of £5 for each ofience 
on the part of the wearer of Indian goods and a penalty of 
£20 on the seller of such goods. The exports of cotton goods 
to England were thus much restricted. In 1767 and 1769 
Hargreaves’ and Arkwright’s inventions — spinning jenny and 
spinning frame — came into use, and England began to manu- 
facture cotton cloth on an extensive scale. India’s export 
trade was then confined to supplying some of the Asiatic 
countries, and soon after, England took possession of these 
markets. This dealt the first blow to the weaving classes in 
India and the effect of it was enhanced by the breaking up 
of the tradiug establishments of the East India Company when 
its tradiug privileges were abolished in 1813 and 1833. The 
rapid development of machinery and manufactures and the 
cheapness with which cotton cloths were produced in England 
led to India being flooded vrith Manchester goods to the 
further injury of ihe weaving classes here. How the tide has 
turned, and the development of factories in India bids fair 
to enable her to manufacture the goods required for her own 
population, even more cheaply than England, and to compete 
with England in foreign markets. This means that India, by 
means of the advantages conferred by foreign trade, has been 
enabled to organize her productive powers on the most econo- 
mical basis ; but as every factory hand will displace 30 or more 
weavers and spinners, it is clear that the deterioration of these 
classes will be even more rapid than in the past. Spinning as a 
bye industry may be carried on by agriculturists to provide 
themselves with the coarse but durable cloths which mills do 
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not turn out, and the weaYing of superior cloths for vomen 
mil doubtless still exist; but on the whole the trade of the 
hand-loom weavers ill have shrunk to small dimensions. The 
sufferings of the weavers are great and such as to excite 
commiseration, but these sufferings are no more than have 
always been caused to protected classes whenever labour- 
saving machinery has been brought into use. In England, for 
instance, the sufferings of weavers were even more intense than 
those of the corresponding classes in India, owing to the simul- 
taneous introduction of machinery both in manufactures and 
agriculture and the consequent economising of labour in both 
directions. A writer describing the condition of the weavers 
in the early years of the present century states : “ The most 
miserable class of artizans were the hand-loom weavers, who 
long continued to carry on iheir trade at home. The use of 
power looms was slowly adopted; and even after they were 
generally introduced, the hand-loom weaver could not change 
his mode of life, but continued to practise his craft at home. 
He could only earn miserable wages. He lived an isolated, 
degraded life, and it was the hand-loom weavers who were the 
foremost in the destruction of machinery and the burning of 
mill s. The Luddites, authors of the most destructive riots which 
began at Nottingham, were, for the most part, hand-loom 
weavers. As prices rose and distress became more general, 
these men more and more looked upon the machinery as the 
cause of aU their woes, and joined eagerly in their destruction.” 
In India the abundance of waste lands and the possibility of 
a portion of the weaving population finding work in the cul- 
tivation of lands is some mitigation, however inadequate, of 
their unfortunate position. 

41. Another industry which has suffered from foreign- 
competition is the manTxfacture of iron. 

contains an abundant supply of iron 
ore and native works for iron smelting were 
not very long ago scattered all over the Peninsula, and Indian 
steel was famous. Hr. Buchanan has described minutely the 
processes employed by native manufacturers in 1800 for smelt- 
ing iron in the districts of Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar and 
South Canara. The charcoal used was very great in compari- 
son with the results obtained. In Salem, it is stated that iron 
ore containing 72 per cent, of metal, yields only 15 per cent, 
of bar iron. The clearance of forests and the consequent rise 
in the price of charcoal have nearly extinguished this indus-^ 
try ; and iron smelters in many regions are the hardest 
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worked, but tbe poorest among the population. The iron 
(which is of very good qualily and superior to the imported 
article) is sold at a high price ; nevertheless the amount of 
iron produced hears but a miserable proportion to the labour, 
time and material expended. The class that has suffered is, 
however, numerically a small one, while the benefit to the 
general population by the fall in the price of imported iron 
and by the prevention of the indiscriminate felling of forests 
for charcoal burning has been very great. The extent of 
the benefit may be estimated from the following figures : 
During the past 18 years, the imports of iron into India have 
been doubled both in quantity and value, while those of steel 
have increased more than 16 times in quantity, but less than 4 
times in value, thus showing that the value of imported steel 
is only about one-fourth of what it was before. The imports of 
hardware and cutlery have increased more than two-fold, while 
those of railway and rolling stock have increased more than 
5 times. The imports of machinery have increased from about 
5 lakhs in 1850-51, to nearly 2^ crores in 1888-89, thus 
showing an immense advance in the steam-power of the coun- 
try. There are also indications that this country will ere long 
be able to manufacture iron on a larger scale than hitherto by 
the adoption of improved processes. The discovery of coal in 
various parts of the country and the methods invented for its 
economical use afford promise of a great future for the iron 
industry. Fifty years ago the Madras Government spent con- 
siderable sums of money in subsidizing the Porto Novo 
Company in the hope of creating and developing an iron 
manufacturing industry according to Etiropean processes. The 
scheme failed owing to the difficulty of obtaining charcoal. 
Eecently, however, it appears that near Pondicherry, not far 
from Porto Novo, extensive beds of coal, 10,000 acres in 
extent, capable of producing 250 million tons have been dis- 
covered; whether this will lead to an iron manufacturing 
industry being re-established in those parts it is difficult to 
say, but considering the startling rapidity with which methods 
for developing and utilizing natural resources are being dis- 
covered by science at the present day, it is not too much to 
hope that the rich iron ores of Southern India will not long 
remain unutilized. 


42. The shipping trade of India has suffered also. Mr. 

The diippmg industry. 

1890-91 writes: “The native craft em- 
ployed in the foreign trade do not increase. They represent 
less than per cent, of the total tonnage. Except for in- 
tercourse with the Straits and the Malayan Archipelago, 
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Ceylon, the Maldives and tde Coast from Karachi to Muscat, 
these craft mil eventually disappear from the foreign carrying 
trade.” This is not a result to he much regretted, as the 
employment of these small craft of burden averaging 50 tons 
each is not compatible with the enormous growth of the foreign 
trade of India, and as further it is the use of ste.am vessels for 
carriage that has d.eveloped the trade with China in Indian 
cotton manufactures. The small craft, however, wiU continue 
to be used in the carriage of the cheapest and bulkiest articles 
between the smaller ports which steamers do not enter. 

43. Against the disadvantage to the indigenous industries 
above referred to, have to be set off the 
industries which foreign trade has 
created. The new industries which have 
sprTing up in the Madras Presidency have already been noticed. 
Taking India as a whole, three important new industries may 
be mentioned, viz.. Jute, tea and coal. The export of jute in 
1828 was 364 cwts. valued at 62 Ex. In 1850-51 the value 
of the exports of raw jute amounted to 197,071 Ex and of 
manufactured jute to 215,978 Ex. In 1890-91 the values 
were 7 '6 millions Ex and 2*5 millions Ex, respectively. Jute 
cultivation is entirely carried on by the natives of the country, 
without any extraneous help. Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr in 
his report on the jute cultivation in Bengal writes ; “ It is 
usual with some to descant on the apathy, ignorance and want 
of enterprise of the people of this country, and of the ryots 
in particular, but the figures here given prove beyond the 
shadow of a cavil, that they are, notwithstanding their alleged 
or real defects, sufficiently long-headed thoroughly to under- 
stand their interest and capable of creating and extending in 
five and forty years a trade to the value of nearly 4|^ million 
sterling (now 10 million Ex) without any aid from without. 
That they are capable, likewise, of sustaining this trade and 
extending it if required and made worth their while, no one 
wiU, I feel certain, venture to question. As long as the trade 
is profitable, they will do all that is needed, but strong common 
sense and long-headedness wiU not accept theories for facts, 
nor adopt new methods or systems, because they are new, or 
because they are told to adopt them. The new methods and 
systems must be proved to be real improvements calculated for 
certain, to add to their profits, or they will have none of them.” 
Tea on the other hand, is an industry created entirely by 
English enterprise and capital. The value of the exports 
amounts now to 5^ million Ex. Indian and Ceylon teas have 
been rapidly driving the China tea out of the English market 
as wiU be seen from the foEowing figures. In 1864 the imports 
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into England were : China 85*80 and Indian 2*80 ; total 88*60 
million lb. The imports in 1890 were: China 73*74, Indian 
101*77, and Ceylon 42*49 ; total 218 million lb. It is stated 
that the tea from India produces a stronger liquid than that of 
China, that is, a small quantity of the former is equal for 
purposes of consumption to a larger quntity of the latter ; and 
as a high import duty, amounting to nearly 25 per cent, of the 
value is levied in England on all teas irrespective of their 
quality, the Indian tea is benefited. The duty which was 6c?. 
per lb. has also been reduced to 4c?. The establishment of 
colKeries in India has been efiected in recent years, the out- 
put of coal in 1889 amounting to 2 million tons and the value 
•69 million Ex. The average value per ton of Indian coal is 
3*4 rupees while that of imported coal is 22*4 rupees, while in 
point of heating power the latter has an advantage of not more 
than one-half. As railway commimications further develop, 
India might be expected to use her own coal for manufacturing 
purposes. In India there were at the end of 1889-90, 114 
cotton-mills and 27 jute mills worked by steam, 316 cotton 
and jute presses, 61 rice mills, 60 saw mills, 21 breweries, 2 
wooUen mills, 6 silk mills, 3 soap factories, 6 large tanneries, 
48 iron and brass foundries, 14 large sugar factories, 23 coffee 
works, 66 eutch and lac factories, 61 oil mills, 41 fiour mills, 24 
ice factories, 23 pottery and tile factories, 15 bone-crushing 
factories and 34 tobacco and cigar factories, besides a large 
nmnber of indigo and tea factories worked on indigo and tea 
plantations. The establishment of these factories affords 
cogent proof of the fact that India is emancipating herself, 
as Mr. Wells put it, from her chronic sluggishness and enter- 
ing on a new era of industrial improvement, 

44. Taxation . — The growth of taxation in this Presidency 
has next to be considered. The principal sources of revenue 
are (1) the land tax and provincial rates ; (2) the income-tax ; 
(3) the salt duties; (4) the excise on spirits and drugs; (6) 
the customs duties ; (6) the stamp duties ; and (7) fees for 
the registration of documents. It will be convenient to take 
each of these sources of revenue and examine to what extent 
they affect the economic condition of the several classes of the 
population. 


46. Among these sources of revenue, the land revenue 


Land revenue. Tax 
or rent f 


is, of course, by far the most important. 
There has been much discussion as to 


whether the ryot has a right in the soil 
and whether the payments made by him fall under the 
category of tax or of rent. In the opinion of the Famine 
Commissioners, 1880, the land revenue is a source of income 



which in India mast be distinguished from taxation properly 
so called, as by immemorial and unquestioned prescription, 
the Government is entitled to receive from the occupier of the 
land whatever it requires of the surplus profit left after 
defraying the expenses of ciiltivation ; and consequently land 
revenue may with more propriety be regarded as a rent paid 
by a tenant, often a highly favored tenant, to the paramotmt 
owner, than as a tam paid by the owner to the State. This 
extreme view of the rights of the State, which was dissented 
from by the Madras member of the Famine Commission, is 
in consonance neither with the conclusions of the best autho- 
rities, nor with the practice of the English administrators in 
this Presidency ; and indeed as regards the latter, Madras has 
been more fortunate than many other parts of India. Sir 
Thomas Munro, who is generally believed to have denied that 
the ryot had any right in the soil he cultivated, says : “ The 
ryot of India unites in his own person the characters of 
laborer, farmer, and landlord ; he receives the wages of the 
laborer, the profit of the farmer on his stock, and a small 
surplus from 1 to 20 per cent, on the gross produce as rent, 
but on an average not more than 5 or 6 per cent.” Again in 
another place, he remarks : “ The Collector looks upon the 
ryot as a mere tenant, and hence he infers that the occupa- 
tion of land in India may be regulated as in England. But 
the station of the ryot is not so low as is made by his plan. 
The ryot is certainly not like the landlord in England, but 
neither is he like the English tenant. If the name of land- 
lord belongs to any person in India, it is to the ryot. He 
divides with Government all the rights of the land. What- 
ever is not reserved by Government belongs to him. He is 
not a tenant at will, or for a term of years. He is not re- 
movable because another ofPers more.” The fact is, that the 
relationship between the ryot and Government, or between 
the ryot and the Zemindar who is the assignee of the rights 
of Government, is not that of landlord and tenant, but that 
of partnership.®^ Professor Marshall puts this matter in a 


** James Mill in writing to a son who was reading in the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybnry explained this very clearly : He said, “ Do not allow yourself 
to be taken in, as many people are, by an ambiguity in the word ‘property/ IJnglish- 
men in general incline to think that where property is not entire, especially in the land, 
there is no property. But property may be as perfectly when it includes only 

a part, as when it includes the whole. There is no doubt that the ryot has a property 
in the soil, though it is a limited property. There is no doubt that the Covemment has 
a property in the soil — that also limited — ^the one limited by the other. It is therefore 
a case of joint property. Hence the controversies.” As regards the proprietaiy rights 
of the ryots in the soil they cultivate, the following authorities may he referred to : 
Bhaskarappa v. The Collector of Horth Canara, XII Bombay High Court Reports 
appendix j the judgment of the Madras High Court in the Attapadi valley case j the 
judgment of the Madras High Court in A.S. Ho. 83 of 1883 j Sir Charles Turner’s 
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clear light. He says : *' In early times, and in backward 
countries, even in our own age, all rights to property de- 
pend on general understandings rather than on precise laws 
and documents. In so far as these understandings can be 
reduced to definite terms and expressed in the language of 
modern business, they are generally to the following effect : 
The ownership of land is vested, not in an individual, but 
in a firm of which one member or group of members is the 
sleeping partner, while another member or group of members 
(it may be a whole family) is the working partner. The 
sleeping partner is sometimes the ruler of the State, some- 
times he is an individual who inherits what was once the duty 
of collecting payments due to this ruler from the cultivators 
of a certain part of the soil, but what, in the course of silent 
time, has become a right of ownership, more or less definite, 
more or less absolute. If, as is generally the case, he retains 
the duty of making certain payments to the ruler of the 
State, the partnership may be regarded as containing three 
members, of whom two are sleeping partners. The sleeping 
partner, or one of them, is generally called the proprietor, or 
landholder or landlord, or even landowner. But this is an 
incorrect way of speaking, if he is restrained by law, or by 
custom which has the force of law, from turning the culti- 
vator out of his holding, either by an arbitrary enhancement 
of the payments exacted from him or by any other means. In 
that ease, the property in the land vests, not in him alone, 
but in the whole of the firm, of which he is only a sleeping 
partner; the payment made by the working partner is not 
rent at all, but is that fixed sum, or that part of the gross 
proceeds, as the case may be, which the constitution of the 
firm binds him to pay ; and in so far as custom or law, which 
regulates these payments, is fixed and unalterable, the theory 


minute on the Bill relating to Malabar Land tenures ; and G-.O., dated 21st September 
1882, No. 1008, Be venue. The last paper is most important as containing the declara- 
tions of Grovernment on the subject of ryot’s rights after full inquiry. The conclusions 
stated by Government are — (1) that the State cannot, without violating the rule and 
practice dating from time immemorial, assert in this Presidency an exclusive right to 
minerals in unoccupied lands, but that it is fully entitled to a share in such products as 
in any other produce of the landj (2) that subject to the payment of a stated proportion 
of the produce to meet the necessities of the administration, the proprietary right of 
the ryot in the soil of his holding is absolute and complete ; (3) that he is able to mort- 
gage, sell, devise or otherwise alienate the land ; (4) that, on these principles, property 
has been changing hands from time immemorial, and for the Government to put 
forward a claim now, which has never been asserted and which does not rest in law, 
practice or precedent, would xindoubtedly raise a feeling of distrust and discontent 
which would take long to allay j (5) that it would be straining the State’s privileges to 
attach the condition of recognition of any exclusive right to minerals on the terms on 
which lands may be newly occupied, although in the interests of the general public, it 
may in^ particular instances be justifiable to do so, in view to the development of 
ascertained mineral resources ; and (6) that as regards the vast bulk of the land occupied 
or likely to be occupied for cultivation, such reservation would be absolutely objectless 
and would only have the effect of creating widespread distrust in the minds of the people. 
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of rent has but little direct appHoation.” It is the fashion to 
say that it matters little by what name the payment made by 
the ryot to Grovemment is called, i.e., whether it is designated 
revenue or rent ; but, in practice, the point of view from which 
the question is regarded involves most important conse- 
quences. To the modern statesman,” says Lord Salisbury 
in reference to this question, “ the refined distinctions of the 
economical school are a solid living reality, from which he 
can as little separate his thoughts as from his mother tongue. 
To us it may seem indifferent whether we call a payment 
revenue or rent^ so we get the money ; but it is not indifferent 
by what name we call it within Ms hearing. If we say that 
it is rent^ he wiU hold the Government in strictness entitled 
to all that remains after wages and profits have been paid, 
and he will do what he can to hasten the advent of the day 
when the State shall no longer be kept by any weak com- 
promises from the enjoyment of its undoubted rights. If we 
persuade him that it is revenue^ he will note the vast dispro- 
portion of its incidence as compared to that of other taxes, 
and bis efforts will tend to remedy the inequality and to lay 
upon other classes and interests a more equitable share of the 

g ublic burden. I prefer the latter tendency to the former. 

o far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it 
is desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller propor- 
tion of the whole national charge. It is not in itself a thrifty 
policy to draw the mass of revenue from the rural districts 
where capital is scarce, sparing the towns where it is often 
redundant and rrms to waste in luxury. The injury is 
exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of the reve- 
nue is exported without a direct equivalent.” The above 
views of Lord Salisbury, which seem to me to be perfectly 
sound, I shall have occasion to refer to again when I have to 
consider the effect of land settlements. When the relation 
between the ryot and the Government is regarded as one of 
partnershijp, it results that the payment made by the former 
to the latter is neither rent nor fass but a share of the pro- 
fits, As the Government, which is the " sleeping partner ” 
according to Professor MarshaH’s phraseology, has, however, 
power to assess the profits and determine the portion to be 
paid to it as its share, the public interests require that the 
assessment should be made with as much scrupulosity as 
in the case of a tax to prevent the share of the profits 
of the “ working partner ” or the private owner, being unduly 
abridged and the incentives to increased production being 
weakened ; and this object is best attained by regarding the 

14 
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Government assessment of land as being more in the nature 
of a tax than a rent. 

46. Tbe subjoined statement shows the 
Growth of land reve- average land revenue for decennial periods 
since the beginning of the century : 


MiUions Rx. 

Average of 1 0 years ending 1809-10 . . . 8’74 
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The figures for the first three decades include the proceeds 
of the moturpha taxes and of the revenue from the tobacco 
monopoly. Kurnool having been annexed to British terri- 
tory in 1838, the revenue of that district is not iucluded in 
the figures of the years previous to 1838. North Canara, on 
the other hand, was transferred to Bombay in 1862, and the 
revenue of this district is included in the figures given for 
the previous years. Making allowances for these circum- 
stances, it will be seen that during the first 20 years of the 
century the revenue was nearly 3f millions Ex, when lands 
were rack-rented, that it then began to decline and feU to 
3T6 millions in the decade ending 1839-40 owing to the 
severe agricultural depression which then prevailed, that it 
took another 20 years to rise to the level at which it was at 
the beginning of the centimy, and that since 1859-60 it has 
been rapidly rising, the increase amounting to 1’15 million Ex 
or 31'5 per cent. The rise in the revenue may be due to (1) 
the extension of the area tmder cultivation, (2) the extension 
of the area under irrigation, and (3) the increase in the rates 
of assessment imposed by the settlement department with re- 
ference to the increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 
The following remarks will show to what extent the increase 
is due to each of the above causes. 

The land revenue consists of two portions, one practically 
permanent and not liable to enhancement, and the other 
fluctuating. The first head comprises the peshcush on per- 
manently-settled estates, and the quit-rents on inam villages 
and on inam lands found interspersed with ryotwar lands 
in ryotwar villages. The permanently-settled estates or 
aemindaris cover an area of 43,000 square miles or nearly 
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one-third of the whole area of the Presidency. The area 
under cultivation in the zemindaris was estimated in 1880 at 
about 5^ millions of acres, or a little more than one-fourth 
of ryotwar holdings, and the acreage at present is probably 
somewhat more. The inam areas aggregate nearly 8 million 
acres, of which the portion actually cultivated may be taken 
at 5 millions. The land revenue derived from permanently- 
settled estates is about 50^ lakhs of rupees, from inam 
villages 6|- lakhs, and from minor inams 21^ lakhs, making 
a total of 78^ lakhs. The revenue payable to Q-overnment 
on these lands is fixed, except that where unirrigated lands 
are irrigated by water derived from Government works 
newly constructed, a water-rate is levied. The water-rate 
thus levied fluctuates from year to year and may ordinarily 
be taken at lakhs of rupees. For the purposes of the 
assessment of the Local Fund land cess, the rental of 
zemindari estates has been ascertained to be 161 lakhs of 
rupees ; of inam villages to be 41^ lakhs of rupees ; and of 
minor inams to be 96 lakhs of rupees. The land revenue 
therefore bears the proportion of one-third, one-sixth and 
one-fifth, respectively, to the rental of zemindaris, inam 
villages and minor inams. As regards the inam lands which 
were held on uncertain tenure, by far the greatest portion of 
them has been confirmed to the holders in perpetuity with 
full right of alienation on condition of their paying a light 
quit-rent. Inam lands held on condition of rendering service 
to the State have also, in most districts, been enfranchised, 
that is to say, freed from the condition of service and 
rendered heritable and transferable property on payment of 
a quit-rent amounting to five-eighths of the regulated assess- 
ment. The only additional tax laid on both zemindari and 
inam lands is the local land cess at 6|- per cent, of the 
assessment for local improvements, which they in common 
with ryotwar lands are liable to pay. The zemindars are 
charged with only a portion of the cess at the rate of 3|- 
per cent, on the difference between the assessment paid to 
them by the ryots and the peshoush paid by the former to 
Government, while the ryots pay at the rate of Sf per cent, 
on the assessment paid to the zemindars. The zemindari 
ryots thus pay the cess at only half the rates at which the 
Government ryots are assessed in consideration of the fact of 
the land assessment levied by zemindars being much heavier 
than those of ryotwar lands. The amount of the cess is 12 -^ 
lakhs of rupees, while the prices of produce, and, as a conse- 
quence, the annual money value of the lands have risen by 
150 per cent, since 1850, 
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The ryotwax land revenue, which was 3 crores of rupees 
in 1852-53, increased to 3*76 crores in 1872-73 and to 4 crores 
in 1889-90. As already observed, prior to 1850, the land 
revenue, owing to the agricultural depression and the low 
prices of the food-grains, pressed with extreme severity on 
the agricultural classes ; and under the liberal policy which 
was inaugurated about that time, extensive reductions were 
made in the land assessments, the remissions granted between 
1850 and 1858 amounting to 28 lakhs of rupees. Between 
1858 and 1872-73 further remissions of taxation were made 
to the extent of 241 lakhs in districts not brought under 
the new settlement as shown below; the abolition of the 
olungu system in Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts, 7 lakhs ; 
the reduction of assessment on unirrigated lands in South 
Arcot and Guntdr, Es. 95,000 ; the reduction of assessment 
of garden lands, 7-| lakhs; the abolition of the pullary tax in 
Nellore, Rs. 97,000 ; the reduction of assessment of manavari 
lands in Chingleput, Es. 15,000; and the abolition of the 
tobacco monopoly, 8 lakhs of rupees. On the other hand, 
the increase of assessment due to the new settlement, not 
taking into account the local cesses, was, up to 1872-73, 5-§- 
lakhs, and from that year up to the end of 1889-90, 7 lakhs, 
making a total of 12-| lakhs. On the whole, therefoi’e, the 
net amount of land taxation remitted since 1850 is 40 lakhs. 
This shows that the increase in the ryotwar land revenue is 
entirely due to the extension of irrigation and extension of 
cultivation and not in any degree to the increase of taxation. 
Out of 1 orore of rupees, by which the ryotwar revenue 
demand in 1889-90 exceeds the demand in 1852-53, more 
than 40 lakhs are due to irrigation provided by irrigation 
works constructed by Government and classed as productive ; 
irrigation works constructed since 1860, but not classed as 
productive, have also brought in a considerable revenue, 
the amount of which is not ascertainable ; and there is the 
revenue due to the increase in the acreage of holdings, which 
has risen from less than 13 to 21 millions of acres, or by about 
60 per cent. As compared with 1852-53, the rate per acre 
of unirrigated land has fallen from “ 2s. Qd. to 2s. 0§d. and 
of irrigated land from 12s. 5d. to 10s. and of land of both-* 
descriptions from 4s. 9d. to 3s. 94^^. 

The provincial rates, which affect ryotwar lands in rural 
tracts, are fll the local fund land cess, (2) the village service 
cess, and (3) the irrigation cess. The last is a voluntary 
cess of trifling amount paid in a few places to keep up an 


is tai]i:en as e(|iuyaIez)Lt to Bs* 10. 
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establislimeiit for the conservancy of, and distribution of 
water in, irrigation channels and may be left out of the 
calculation. Land cess is levied for the maintenance of 
roads, bridges, hospitals and other services administered by 
the Local Fund Boards. The village service cess is utilised 
for the maintenance of the village establishments and super- 
sedes in part at least the merahs and grain fees, which, 
according to the custom of the country, the ryots were 
bound to pay for the maintenance of village servants. The 
two cesses on ryotwar lands amount to 52f lakhs of rupees. 
The whole amount is not a new charge, as the value of 
the old merahs customarily paid before the viUage-cess was 
introduced and which are now no longer paid must be 
deducted. The increase of taxation on ryotwar land, taking 
both land revenue proper and provincial rates together, 
cannot be more than 10 lakhs of rupees, if even so much. 
Practically, therefore, the incidence of the land taxes remains 
the same now as it was in 1850 in nominal money value, 
while owing to the fall in the purchasing power of money, 
2|- rupees now being equivalent to 1 rupee before, a ryot has 
to sell only two-fifths of the crop he would have had to sell 
formerly to discharge the Government dues. 

47. The considerations referred to above clearly show 

Presstire of the land ^^^^t the pressure of the land tax is very 
tax and selling prices much less at present than it was in the 
year 1850, even after making allowance 
for the fact that the area of land actually cultivated was in 
excess of the recorded area in former years. That the tax is 
in itself moderate is shown by the high prices obtained for 
much of the land under cultivation. I have collected and 
given in the appendix V.-E. (d) such statistics as could be 
obtained as regards the value of lands in a few districts from 
the records of the Registration department. In 1830, land 
had little or no value throughout the greater portion of the 
Presidency with the exception of the districts of Tanjore, 
Malabar, South Oanara and the river-irrigated portions of 
Madura and Tirmevelly. In the rich deltas of the Kistna and 
the Goddvari, transfers of land by sale appear to have been 
almost unknown till about 1850. In 1853 Sir "Walter Elliott, 
the Commissioner of the Northern Circars, reported that in 
the Eastna district land was generally unsaleable, and that, in 
the only instances which had come to his notice, the area 
sold was 15 acres of dry and 56^ acres of wet land, the 
price obtained being Rs. 203. Again the same officer re- 
ported in 1854 that the only case of sale of assessed lands 
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occurred in Gruntiir, where 10 acres of dry and 2 acres of 
wet land yielding a gross outturn of Rs. 55, and bearing 
an assessment of Rs. 34 fetched a price of Rs. 78. In the 
dry districts, such as the Ceded Districts, &c., the only 
lands that had any saleable value were inam lands, and lands 
irrigated by private wells or on which cocoanut and areca 
plantations had been formed, almost the entire value in these 
cases being due to the capital and labour laid out by the 
ryots in improving the lands. In the Tanjore district the 
statistics given in the appendix V.-E. (d 1 and 2) show that the 
value of lands in most places has risen to not less than ten 
times what it was in the early years of the century. In the 
deltas of the Kistna and the Groddvari, lands which were 
unsaleable have, during the last 30 years, acquired a high 
value, though in the former distinct there are still large tracts 
where, owing to the sparseness of the population, the value 
has not risen to anything like the height it has attained 
in Tanjore. As regards the rise in the value of lands in the 
Coimbatore district, Mr. Nicholson remarks “ (1) that whereas 
up to 1850, or at least in 1839, only about one-eighth of 
the dry land, three-fourths of the gardens, and one-fourth 
of the wet land was saleable, in 1884 the bulk of the dry 
land has a price ranging from As. 4 to Rs. 50 per acre; 
all gardens are saleable, and are worth from Rs. 50 to 100 
per acre, inclusive of the well, while the wet land is wholly 
saleable at an average of from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 ; (2) that 
a very large proportion of the lands bears a rental of one- 
half of the* gross produce, whereas in 1839 a smaller propor- 
tion bore a rental of one-half the net produce, i.e., after 
deducting cultivation expenses ; (3) that interest has de- 
creased, mortgages on landed property being now freely 
accepted at 9 per cent., whereas in 1839 interest on such 
transactions was from 12 to 18 per cent, and higher; (4) that 
trading capital now turns to land as an investment, and is 
willing to accept from it a return of 6 per cent., whereas in 
1839 it was declared that trading capital did not invest in 
land; (5) that wells have increased from about 22,000 to 
about 55,000 in actual use, representing capital permanently 
sunk since 1800 of at least 100 lakhs, besides that sunk in 
wells not now in use ; (6) that thousands of acres have been 
turned from dry into wet; (7) that the cultivation of very 
valuable products, such as sugar-cane, tmmeric, cocoanuts, 
plantains, &c., has largely increased; and (8) that in the 
recent unprecedented famine (1877-78), it was not the ryot 
class who suffered severely, save only those who depended 
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solely on dry land.” All these beneficial results have been 
produced by the removal of the special tax on garden cultiva- 
tion in a district -which is known to be one of the driest in 
the Presidency, and in which out of 62 years beginning -with 
1803 and ending with 1865 the season in 9 had been des- 
cribed as bad, in 40 as unfavourable, and only in 11 as favour- 
able and in 2 as “ bumper.” Mr. Nicholson estimates the 
average value of wet land at Rs. 255 per acre, of dry land at 
Rs. 19 per acre, and of garden land at Rs. 46 per acre. The 
poorest lands on the margin of cultivation have of course 
little or no value, and, allowing for this, he puts the average 
value of dry land at Rs. 12 per acre. The total capitalized 
value of the lands under occupation he estimates at 6*3 crores 
of rupees. In the densely populated districts, such as Tan- 
jore, lands rapidly rose in value when the prices of food 
grains ruled high between 1860 and 1870 ; since then the rise 
in value has not been quite so great. In other districts, 
however, which have been opened up by extension of com- 
munications, the rise in land values during recent years has 
been very great. The increase in the value of land of course 
is to some extent due to the fact of its being a “ safe ” in- 
vestment. In the Tanjore district, for instance, persons in- 
vesting money in land do not expect to get a greater return 
than 4 or 5 per cent. ; and in South Canara the return is stated 
to be as low as per cent. Nevertheless the rise in the 
price of land is a sure indication of the abundance of circulat- 
ing capital and of the moderation of the land tax. 

48. The proportion which the land assessment bears to 
Relation between ^^6 ^ent value of the lands is even a better 
Govamment assess- gauge of the pressure of the land tax than 
ment and rental. prices. Statistics showing this pro- 

portion for all the districts of the Presidency are not easily 
procurable. I have, however, obtained the required particu- 
lars for one district, viz., Coimbatore, from leases registered 
in 1889, and the results are given in the appendix Y.-E. (e 4). 
The number of leases examined was 700, of which 270 related 
to dry lands, 3,084 acres in extent, 301 to garden lands of 
3,675 acres, and 129 to wet lands of 375 acres. In the ease 
of dry lands, the rent was 3*4 times the Government assess- 
ment, for garden it was 5*1 times and for wet lands 5 times. 
Of the extent of land leased out, only in a small proportion of 
cases are written engagements exchanged, and of such written 
engagements only a small proportion is registered. More- 
over it is only the better classes of lands that are leased out. 
Nevertheless, the figures above given show that the lands 
have not been over-assessed. In tiie case of dry lands leased 
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out, the average assessment comes to about 1 rupee, while the 
average dry assessment of the district is 14 annas 10 pies. 
The wet lands leased out do not seem to be of exceptionally 
good quality, for while their average assessment comes to 
Es. 6-3-2, the average wet rate for the district is Es. 7-7-0, 
The following statement shows that in a considerable number 
of oases the rental exceeds even ten times the assessment : 








Description of lands. 



Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Humber of cases in wbich tbe rent stipulated to be paid is less 






tban twice the Government assessment . . . 

70 

19 

4 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

between 

3 and 

2 . . 

68 

45 

9 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 and 

3 ... 

45 

29 

26 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5 and 

4 ... 

29 

41 

20 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 and 

5 

20 

25 

25 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 and 

6 ... 

16 

33 

17 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 and 

7 ... 

6 

19 

12 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

9 and 

8 ... 

3 

18 

9 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 and 

9 ... 

5 

11 

... 

Do- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

16 and 10 ... 

9 

43 

6 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


over 15 ... 


18 

1 





Total ... 

270 

301 

129 


Note. — I n all these oases tlie lessor pays the G-overnment assessment out of the 
rent stipulated. 


49. The proportion of Government assessment to the 
Eatio of GoTemment g^oss produce was estimated .by the Famine 
assessment to gross pro- Commission at 6*3 per cent. 5 taking the 
value of the gross outturn at 50 crorea 
of rupees, and the land revenue at 3’16 crores. They have 
excluded from land revenue 1’37 crores as being water 
charge and not forming part of land tax proper. Including 
this amount, the proportion is 9*2 per cent. In these calcu- 
lations, however, the outturn of favourably assessed inam 
lands and of zemindari lands, which now pay to Government 
a smaller revenue than ryotwar lands, has been included. 
Taking the ryotwar lands alone, the average rate of assess- 
ment for wet lands is Es. 5 per acre and for dry lands 1 rupee 
per acre, and these rates are between one-fonrtb and one-fifth 
and one*fonrth and one-sixth, respectively, of the gross out- 
turn according to settlement calculations after deducting 
from the average outturn 1 6-| per cent, in the case of wet and 
25 per cent, in the case of dry lands as allowance for vicis- 
situdes of season. The average outturn of lands is, however, 
extremely difidonlt to calculate on account of the wide variety 
of soils'', and of seasons, the produce even in a small cycle of 
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years varying from almost notting to a bumper crop; but 
though, as I shall have hereafter occasion to sho'W, I do not 
believe that the values assigned by the settlement department 
to the various factors which enter into the calculations from 
which the Government assessment is deduced are even ap- 
proximately correct, there is no reason to suppose that the 
proportion of the assessment of ryotwar lands to the gross 
produce is higher than those above given. In the “ case of 
lands in the poorer dry districts it is very much less. 

50. The hicoine-tax . — The revenue derived from this 


LAKHS. 


Tax on salaries and pensions ... 6^ 

Tax on Companies } 

Tax on interest on Government 

securities ... ^ 

Tax on profits of trades, &o, ... Hi 

Total ... IS} 


source amounts to 18-J lakhs 
of rupees. The portion of the 
tax relating to trades is not a 
new one, but is the represent- 
ative of the old moturpha, some 
account of which has already 


been given. Unpopular as the income-tax is, it is nothing 
so unbearable as the old all-embracing moturpba, which, in 
an ably drawn up petition, presented by the Madras Native 
Association to the Committee of the House of Commons, 


appointed to enquire into Indian affairs in 1853, is described 
as “ a tax on trades and occupations ; embracing weavers, 
carpenters, aU workers in metals, all salesmen, whether 
possessing shops, which are also taxed separately, or vending 
by the roadside, &c., &o., some paying impost on their tools, 
others for permission to sell, extending to the most trifling 
articles of trade, and the cheapest tools the mechanic can 
employ ; the cost of which is frequently exceeded six times 
over by the moturpha, under which the use of them is per- 
mitted.” The tax, according to Mr. Dykes, the Collector of 


Of coTirse tie small proportion of the assessment to the gross produce does 
not necessary show that the assessment is light as there is a vast extent of poor 
lands in arid tracts, which are on the margin of cultivation. The only use of these 
calculations is to show that the laud revenue now taken by the British Government 
does not exceed much, if at all, tlie one-sixth share prescribed by Menu, the Hindu law- 
giver, and which I snppose must have had reference to unirrigated lands and not 
to lands for which irr^tion is provided by expensive irrigation-works constructed and 
maintained by Government. The statements of Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Bussell 
referred to in a previous part of this memorandum show that the ryots in former days 
paid between 45 and 60 per cent, of tho crop to Government, and that the Grovemment 
share was further enhanced by the unduly high money valuation put on the crop. The 
ryots, on the other hand, cheated the Government by holaing more lands than they 
paid for, and further the large area of iuam lands enabled the better classes of ryots to 
exist. It was a case of perpetual struggle between the Government officers and the 
ryots, the former by means of forced oiiltivation and torture trying to extort ib© reve- 
nue which was impossible of realisation except occasionally and in a spasmodic way, 
and the latter by practising all manner of deception and by concealment of property 
trying to evade payment of Government dues. Even Sir Thomas Munro, whose one 
object was to give saleable value to lands, and encourage enterprise in the ryots, found 
it necessary to prohibit the cultivation of inam lands ^ ths neglect of lands which paid 
the full assessment. 
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Salem, who was examined by the Select Committee, varied in 
each district and in every village, and its assessment was, in 
the highest degree, arbitrary. The mode of assessment was 
often as follows : A man’s father had paid the tax and the 
son was generally assessed at the same amount. If the latter 
was considered to be an energetic man and was believed to 
drive a better trade, the matter was reported to the Collector 
the next time he visited that part of the district. If the 
trader was a man of any sense, I use Mr. Dykes’ words, he 
bought off the village authorities and did not get his assess- 
ment raised, the extent of his dealings not being reported. 
Sir Thomas Munro mentions that in the Bellary district, the 
tax amounted to between 15 and 20 per cent, of the income 
in some taluks and little or nothing in others, the reason 
for indulgent treatment in the latter cases being that the 
merchants were obliged to furnish at a low rate whatever 
articles were required for the pubhc service, to take the 
Sirkar share of the crops, damaged stores, &c., at 10 per 
cent, above the market rate, and to pay “ occasional ” contri- 
butions. Sir Thomas Munro proposed to impose a uniform 
tax of 15 per cent, throughout the district. In one village 
in the Coimbatore district barbers, carpenters and black- 
smiths paid Rs. 2-6-8 each; pariah labourers paid As. 14-2 
and chucklers paid each Rs. 2-5-8. The Public Works Com- 
missioners of 1852 give some interesting statistics regarding 
the oppressive character of this tax. They state, “In 
connection with the important object of increasing the class 
of consumers not directly concerned with the growth of food, 
we cannot bat observe that the moturpha or tax on trades- 
men and artizans appears singularly objectionable. In a 
country where the classes engaged in trade, manufactures 
and the useful arts are extremely few in number compared 
with those occupied in agriculture, the disfavour of the former 
branches of industry is increased by a special impost levied 
on those employed in them. It amounts in all to £1 16,000 
and this trifling sum is collected from no fewer than 994,224 
individuals being only Ij- R. or 2s. 4sd. from each contri- 
butor.” The Commissioners go on to remark “a large part 
of the moturpha is paid by the weavers and forms an addition 
to the difS-Culties with which they have to contend in com- 
peting with the Enghsh manufacturer. In this case too, the 
tax is more than usually inquisitorial, as the amount varies 
with the number of looms employed by each payer ; houses 
are frequently entered in order to discover concealed looms, 
as the Indian loom is easily dismantled and put away.” The 
grossly unequal incidence of the tax in the several districts 
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will be seen from tbe subjoined table. The number of payees 
of income tax in the districts referred to and the incidence 
per head are added for purposes of comparison : 


Names of dis- 
tricts. 

1 Number 
of 

payees of 
moturpha 
tax. j 

Amount 

paid. 

Rate per 
bead of 
payee. 

Number 

of 

payees of 
income 
tax, Part 
lY. 

Amount 

paid. 

Bate per 
bead of 
payee. 

Tanjore , 

232,321 

43,313 

2,72,576 

f 

j BS. A. P. 

0 2 llj 

i 2,819 

ES. 

71,746 

E8. A. P. 
25 7 3 

Bellary 

145,300 

1 14 0 

2,889 

973 

60,446 

20 14 9 

Trichmopoly . 

5,834 

6,525 

1 1 lOf 

18,742 

19 4 2 

Kuraool 

12,104 

55,992 

4 10 0 

1,620 

1,077 

28,338 

17 7 11 

Oanara 

28,301 

16,567 

0 9 41 

24,033 

48,078 

22 5 0 

Malabar 

211,152 

1,15,742 

0 8 9j 

2,016 

23 13 9 


The number of payees of the income-tax throughout the 
Presidency in 1890-91 was 56,809 and the average assess- 
ment, Rs. 28-10-6 per head. Besides the income-tax, a tax 
on arts, trades and professions is levied in Municipal towns ; 
the amount collected in 1889-90 was Rs. 1,80,557, and the 
number of payees 48,932, and the average payment Rs. 4-1-9 
per head. The exemption of incomes below Rs. 500 from 
assessment has minimized much of the inquisition and op- 
pression incidental to the levy of a tax of this kind, and if 
the state of the finances permit, the limit of exemption may 
be extended to Rs. 1,000. If this were done, the revenue 
from this tax would be reduced by a fourth. This is the only 
direct tax paid by the oflGloial, professional and the trading 
classes who are bound to contribute their fair share to the 
public burdens, and it is therefore quite sound in principle. 
There is no difficulty in assessing official salaries and profes- 
sional incomes ; and as regards trade profits, the exemption 
of incomes below Rs. 500 secures to a great extent from 
oppression the classes least able to protect themselves. The 
people are becoming accustomed to the tax, and, though the 
revenue derived is small, it is collected without much addi- 
tional cost, and if, as I believe it will, the country makes a 
rapid advance in industrial development, this source of revenue 
might in course of time, be expected to become important. 
It must, therefore, be once for allrecognized as permanently 
incorporated into the system of taxation of the Empire and 
not be periodically threatened with extinction. 

51. The Government salt monopoly in this Presidency 
Salt Bevenue. Created in 1805. Previously under 

native Governments the manufacture of 
salt was farmed out in some places, but on no defined system, 
and in other places various persons had been allowed the 
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privilege of manufacture without any payment. In the 
Northern Circars it was the policy of the Muhammadan Gov- 
ernment to limit the manufacture of salt to its own havelly 
or home farm lands, and to prohibit the making of salt in 
Zemindaris. At Nowpada in 1787 the price of salt was Rs. 
40 per garce of 120 maunds (1 maund=82|-lb.). The price 
of salt inland was four and often eight times the price on 
the coast varying according to the distance from the coast. 
Before the Government monopoly came into force, the price of 
salt at Calicut in 1800 was, according to Buchanan, 4 annas a 
maund. In Mangalore, Bombay salt was sold for less than 
4 annas and Goa salt less than 3 annas a maund. At Tai- 


kulam (near Bangalore) the 

* Tte Grovemment monopoly price 
of salt fixed from time to time has been 
as follows : 

Per mannd. 

BS. A. P. 

From 1806 to Nov. 1809 ... 0 9 4 > 

Do. Nov. 1809 to 1820 ... 0 U 0 

Do. 1820 to Jttne 1828 0 9 4 

Do. June 1828 to 31st 

March 1844 ... 0 14 0 

Do. April 1844 to July 

1869 1 0 0 

Do. August 1869 to April 

1861 12 0 

Do. April 1861 to June 

1861 16 0 

Do. June 1861 to 1865-66. 1 8 0 

Do. 1865-66 to Oct. 1869. 1 11 0 

Do. Oot. 1869 to Dec. 

1877 2 0 0 

Do. Deo. 1877 to March 

1882 2 11 0 

Do. March 1882 to Janu- 
ary 1888 ... ... 2 3 0 

Do. January 1888 to date. 2 11 0 


trice of earth salt was 10 annas 
8 pies per maund, and of 
Madras sea salt 2 rupees or 
three times as much. After 
the creation of the Govern- 
ment monopoly the price at 
the Government factories was 
fixed * at 9^ annas at first, 
and it has been continually 
enhanced till it amounts now 
to 2 rupees 11 annas. Till 
1882, the manufacture o^ salt 
except on Government account 
was prohibited. Between 1882 
and 1886, the system of manu- 
facture and sale of salt by 
private individuals on payment 
of an excise duty was substi- 
tuted for the Government mono- 


poly system throughout the Presidency, with the exception 
of half a dozen places where the old system is still main- 
tained. The growth of the salt revenue since the beginning 
of the century will be seen from the figures given below : 


Average of ten years ending 1809-10 


Do. 

do. 

1819-20 

Do. 

do. 

1829-30 

Do. 

do. 

1889-40 

Do. 

do. 

1849-50 

Do. 

do. 

1859-60 

Do. 

do. 

1869-M 

Do. 

do. 

1879-80 

Do. 

do« 

1889-90 


For the yeat 1889-90 



Millions Ex. 

Quantity i 
exported, 
and sold 
Millions lb. 



360 

... 


322 



442 

... 


401 

... 

•44 

408 

... 

•63 

476 

... 

•99 

565 


1-33 

526 


1-60 

687 

... 

1-76 

679 
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Since 1820, tlie consniaption of salt cannot be said to 
have increased as much as might be expected from the 
increase of population, the suppression of illicit manufactxire 
and smuggling and the development of communications, 
though, of course, owing to the area supplied with Madras 
salt, which competes with that of Bombay, having under the 
ordinary conditions of trade changed from time to time, the 
figures above given for different years will have to be? cor- 
rected to admit of their being compared with one another. 
The development of railways and the fall in the purchasing 
power of money have also doubtless made the tax less burden- 
some in proportion to the increase in the money rates of duty 
than it would otherwise have been in the inland districts. 
Thus in 1814, when the monopoly price of salt at the coast 
was 14 annas a maund, Madras sea salt was sold in Bellary 
at Es. 2-8-0 per maund ; and in 1850 when the Government 
price was Ee. 1, the price in Bellary was a little less than 
Es. 2-8-0. The prices in the Cuddapah, BeUary, Kumool, 
Coimbatore and Salem districts in 1862, 1873 and 1883 when 
the monopoly prices at the factories were Es. 1-8-0, Es. 2, 
and Es. 2-3-0, compare as follows : 


/ 

Seers of 80 tolas per rupee. 

1 

1862. 



OttddapaTi ... . 

16*61 

18*2 

16*6 

Bellaty 

12*54 

IMl 

15*5 

Kumool 

15-00 

16*5 

14*2 

Coimbatore ... 

14-04 

15*95 

14*5 

Salem 

18-86 

15*61 

16-0 


There can, however, be little doubt that the salt tax 
presses with severity on the poorer classes, especially on the 
sea coast, where the duty has been enhanced in recent years, 
and large preventive establishments have at the same time 
been employed to put down illicit manufacture and smuggling. 
There has been much discussion as regards the soundness of 
the policy of taxing a necessary of life like salt. The Duke 
of Argyle, the Secretary of State for India, said in 1869 ; 
“On all grounds of general principle, salt is a perfectly 
legitimate subject of taxation. It is impossible to reach the 
masses of the people by direct taxes j if they are to contribute 
at all to the expenditure of the State, it must be through 
taxes levied upon some articles of universal consumption. If 
such taxes are fairly adjusted, a large revenue can thus be 
raised, not only with less consciousness on the part of the 
people, but with less real hardship on them than in any other 








way whatever. There is no other article in India answering 
this description upon which any tax is levied. It appears to 
be the only one which at present in that country can occupy 
the place which is held in our own fiscal system by the great 
articles of consumption from which a large part of the impe- 
rial revenue is derived. I am of opinion that the salt tax in 
India must continue to be regarded as a legitimate important 
branch of the public revenue. It is the duty, however, of the 
Government to see that such taxes are not so heavy as to 
bear unjustly on the poor by amounting to a large percentage 
on their necessary expenditure.” That the poorer classes 
should contribute their quota to the revenue of the country 
may be fully admitted, but the Salt tax is about the worst 
means which can be employed to draw contributions from 
them, and nothing but the direst necessity can, in a country 
like India, justify resort to taxation of this kind. The tax, 
taking the consumption per head in this Presidency at 16 lb. 
per annum, amounts to from 2-J to 5 per cent, of the income 
of a poor family, which is barely sufficient in many eases for 
subsistence. The diet of the poorer classes is such that they 
have to use a much larger quantity of salt than the richer 
classes who use considerable quantities of sugar and of vege- 
tables containing salt. It has been calculated that the quantity 
of salt required by a labouring man in this Presidency is 
double the quantity required by a labouring man in Northern 
India, part of whose ffiet consists of wheat ; and the equal- 
ization of the salt duties throughout India has really had the 
effect of enhancing the duty on salt to persons who require 
salt to a large extent and of diminishing it to persons who 
require salt to a much smaller extent. The greatest objection 
to the salt tax is, however, the large establishments at heavy 
cost which it is necessary to maintain to protect the revenue. 
The strength of the Police force employed throughout the 
Presidency for the prevention and detection of crime against 
life and property is 22,668 and the cost 36^ lakhs of rupees; 
while the force employed for the protection of the salt and 
abkdri rewenues, that is, for the purpose of preventing people 
from doing what, but for these taxes, would be innocent 
and even meritorious, is 8,606, the cost being 13j lakhs of 
rupees. This multiplication of Government establishments 
of a semi-police character with none of the responsibilities of 
the regular police force is to my mind a serious evil. The 
tendency” of the Salt Department, as indeed of all depart- 


The Salt Department has of late years recommended a reversion to the old 
monopoly system of maamfaofcnre and sale on behalf of Government and this view has 
been xirged strongly in the Administration ^port of the department for 1§90*91# 
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ments, is naturally enough to strengthen its own hands, 
irrespective of other considerations, for the purpose^ of pro- 
tecting with theoretic completeness the revenue which it is 
charged with the duty of collecting, and it is, therefore, a 
matter for particular satisfaction that the Government of 
Madras in 1889, when the salt law was revised, resisted the 
attempt made by this department to have it declared by law 
that any earth in which salt might enter in ever so small 
quantities was to be regarded as contraband “ salt,” and any 
dealing with such earth including mere collection, as “ illicit 
manufacture,” even in places where there is likely to be no 
appreciable danger to the revenue. A further objection to 
the salt tax is, that it has rendered the suppression of the 
manufacture of earth salt in various places a necessity, thus 
preventing the utilization of natural resources, and has inter- 
fered with the development of the saltpetre industry and the 
manufacture of glass, salt being the chief material in alkali, 
and alkali in glass. In the Ceded Districts and Kumool 
alone, manufacture of earth salt amounting to 5 lakhs of 
maunds or nearly 6 per cent, of the entire salt production in 
the country was suppressed. The salt manufactured was 
perfectly wholesome and considerable quantities of it used to 
be given to cattle. This practice has now entirely ceased. 
The effect of the tax on public health®® is very prejudicial. 


The chief grotmds for the view are, that the slight enhancement in the price of salt to 
the consumer in recent years is the result of the excise system, that if Government 
sold the salt to the pubho they could control the price bo as to reduce it to a lower level 
than that at which it is now, and that it is possible for Government to regulate 
production with reference to the varying conditions of trade without the help of 
natural prices to gnide itself by. In a note V.-E. (f) appended to this memorandum, I 
have endeavoured to show that these expectations are illusory and that it would be au 
error for the Government to undertake the responsibihty of regulating production with- 
out any adequate means of discharging it and without leaving it to private trade to 
adjust supplies to demand. The e^s of concentrating all power in the hands of a 
Government department constitute also an important consideration which onght not 
to be overlooked. 

In England in the first quarter of the centuiy a duty of £30 per ton (equal to £1 
a maund) was levied on salt and the consumption per head was only 16 lb. The prise 
of salt was then £32 per ton. No duty is now levied and the price is 12s. per ton. The 
consumption per head^is 72 lb., of which it is calculated that 40 lb. are consumed for 
cooking and condiment^ the rest being used for chemicals, manure, &c. Mr. Mulhall 
states that reduced death-rate and higher efficiency of worlcmen are the results of the 
greater consumption of salt. As regards the Indian salt it must be remembered 
that the poorer classes, who purchase salt required for consumption for a pie or two 
every day, really pay for the article twice as much (if not more) as the rich who 
purchase in much larger quantities. The following remarks of the Duke of Argyle 
must also be borne in mind. He said, " I observe that several of those officers whose 
opinions on this question have been given in the papers before me, found that opinion 
upon what they have heard, in the way of complaint among the native population 5 but 
this is a very unsafe ground of judgment ; it is one of the great advantages of indirect 
taxation that it is so mixed np with the other elements of price that it is paid without 
observation by the consumers. Even at home, where the people are so much more 
generally educated, and more accustomed to political reasoning, the heavy indirect 
taxes formerly levied upon the great articles of consumption were seldom eexApIained 
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and it seems to me to be a matter for serious consideration 
whether this tax should be maintained at its present high 
level, when so much attention is now being devoted to the 
improvement of the sanitation of the country and the health 
of the population. I would therefore venture respectfully to 
suggest that the gradual reduction and eventual abolition 
of this tax should be pressed on the attention of the Grovern- 
ment of India, a tax on the consumption of tobacco being if 
necessary imposed as a substitute. A tax on tobacco man> 
aged under a system hke that in force in Trance will be 
liable to none of the objections urged against the tax on 
salt. The plant can grow only on particular soils and requires 
careful cultivation ; and it will not therefore be necessary to 
employ as costly preventive establishments for the protection 
of a tax on tobacco as it is in the case of salt which forms 
spontaneously in many places on the coast. Any quantity 
of excellent tobacco might be grown on the lunkas or islands 
in the Goddvari and Kistna rivers which are at the disposal 
of Government and leased out annually for cultivation. 
Tobacco is not a bulky article like salt, does not waste in 
being carried inland or cost much for carriage. According 
to one estimate the value of the tobacco produced and con- 
sumed in the country is 6 millions Rx. and according to 
another it is 2^ millions. Taking the lower figure, a tax 
amounting to 300 per cent.®® on the cost price of the tobacco 
consumed will yield the revenue now derived from salt. 
Tobacco is not a necessary of life, at all events to such an 
extent as salt, and a large proportion of the tax will be con- 
tributed by the poorest classes, who it is considered should 
be called upon to bear their share of the public burdens. 

52. The receipts from this source consist of the revenue 

derived from (1) country spirits ; (2) toddy 
^^^cise on spirits and qj. fermented palm juice ; (3) spirits and 

fermented liquors imported or made in the 
country according to the European methods ; and (4) opium. 
The abkdri or revenue derived from intoxicating hquors is 
an ancient one in this Presidency. Tavernier mentions that 
the King of Golgonda derived a very large revenue from the 


of by the poor j they were not themselves conscious how severely they were affected 
by those taxes, and how much more of the articles they woTild consume if the duties 
were lower. But while this peculiarity of indirect taxation makes it almost convenient ‘ 
instrument of finance, it throws additional responsibility upon all Glovernments which 
resort to it to bring the most enlightened consideration to bear upon the adjnstment of 
taxes, which may really be very heavy and nnjust, without the fact being' perceived or 
understood by those on whom they fall.” 

M In France the cost price of 1 lb. of tobacco appears to be 6d. and the tax levied is 
44»d. or more than 700 per cent, of the coat price. 
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consumption of toddy (fermented palm juice), notwithstand- 
ing that the use of liquors was strictly forbidden by the 
Muhammadan religion. Among the Hindus, drinking ap- 
pears to have been general among the lower classes of the 
population and especially the aboriginal tribes from the 
earliest times. In a letter, written in 1683, by Father John 
DeBritto, of the Madura Jesuit Mission, to the General of 
the Society at Rome, he states : “ The King of Marava 
encamped with his army, offered the wonted sacrifice to the 
mother of the gods and did not fail, according to his custom, 
to satisfy his devotion heartily with the liquor of the palm, 
which he styled piously the milk of the goddess. It must 
be observed that the Maravars do not think themselves 
bound to keep the law which so sternly forbids the nobler 
castes the use of intoxicating liquor. So they have taken 
care to dignify in name this liquor which the other castes call 
the devil’s drink (petannir).” Tippu Sultan endeavoured to 
carry out the injunctions of the Muhammadan religion by 
issuing an order to the effect that all the palm trees within 
his dominions should be cut down. The order was obeyed 
only in the neighbourhood of his capital. No special mea- 
sures were taken by the English Government until about 
1870 to check the consumption of liquors beyond farming out 
places of sale. Since then the liquor traffic has been brought 
under regulation, and consumption checked by the gradual 
enhancement of duty levied both on liquors manufactured 
in the coimtry and imported from abroad. A detailed 
account of the various measures adopted for this purpose 
and of the success which has attended them is given in a 
note printed as appendix Y.-B. (g) to this memorandum, and 
it is unnecessary to repeat here what is there fuUy stated. 
The facts and statistics given in the note will show beyond 
doubt that the allegations, sometimes made, to the effect that 
drunkenness is spreading both among the higher and the 
lower classes, and that the Government is directly interested 
in extending the consumption and not in checking it, are 
entirely untruej so far at all events as this Presidency is 
concerned. As a matter of fact, the quantity of country 
liquor now consumed is about 5 per cent, more than what it 
was in 1875 as shown by the returns of liquor which has paid 
excise duty, while the population has increased by about 10 
per cent. The real diminution in consumption is very much 
more than this, for there was no special preventive agency 
employed prior to 1884 to check iUioit consumption which 
was then very prevalent. In Malabar, for instance, which is 
full of palm groves, the consumption of liquor was formerly 
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practically unregulated. The stringent measures adopted in 
recent years for concentrating distillation of liquors in a few 
central places and for limiting sales to licensed places have 
increased the price of liquor and reduced the consumption so 
much, that the complaint is now often made that the poorer 
classes suffer hardship in being deprived of toddy which, 
though an intoxicant, is believed, to some extent, to be a 
substitute for food. The number of licensed places for the 
sale of liquors, which had to be kept at a high level at the 
outset with a view to take away the inducements for illicit 
traffic, has since been enormously reduced. All these measures 
were inaugurated long before Mr. Caine interested himself 
in the Indian abkdri question, though the credit certainly 
belongs to him of not allowing the Government to relax its 
efforts in this direction. That the consumption of liquor can 
be regulated by increasing or diminishing the duty levied 
thereon is shown by the fact that it increases in prosperous 
years and diminishes in years of scarcity. The impression 
that drunkenness is spreading among the higher classes is 
also, to a great extent, unfounded. It is true that among the 
educated classes there is now less religious scruple than 
formerly in taking liquor under medical advice, when there 
is absolute necessity for doing so, but drunkenness is not 
considered among these classes less disgraceful than for- 
merly, and the number of persons addicted to drinking is 
exceedingly small and has shown no tendency to increase 
in recent years. The returns of imported liquors show that 
the imports of spirits and wines have greatly fallen off dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years. The imports of beer 
have, on the other hand, very considerably increased. Beer, 
however, is drunk by Europeans and Eurasians, and by the 
lower classes of natives on the Nflgiri hills, where it is super- 
seding country spirit, the price of which has very much risen 
on account of the heavy duty levied on it. The duty on im- 
ported and country-made beer in proportion to its alcoholic 
strength is much lighter than that on spirits or even toddy, 
and it is very desirable that it should be raised. Mr. Caine 
would do a real service if he could induce the Home Govern- 
ment to consent to an enhancement of the import duty on 
beer, and the enhancement of the excise duty will follow as a 
matter of course. 


The excise duty on beer in England is 6s. 3<J. a barrel or a little over 2(2. a gallon. 
The excise end import duty on beer in India is 1 anna a gallon. Beer contains about 
8 per cent, alcohol, and, if it were taxed at the same rate as spirit, viz., Us. 6 per 
gallon of proof spirit, the duty would be nearly 1 rupee. A duty of 4 annas to begin 
with will not be unsuitable, Toddy, under the tree tax system, pays a iii^he? duty 
than beer. 
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The sale of opium was, till 1880, unregulated, chiefly 
because it was not generally consumed except for medicinal 
purposes in the greater portion of the Presidency. Its use, 
however, was all along pretty general in the hill tracts of the 
four northern districts and on the Nflgiris, the drug being 
considered to be a prophylactic against malarial fever. The 
poppy plant used to be cultivated, to a small extent, in the 
hill tracts, but the cultivation has been prohibited since 
1880. As now a duty is levied on the transport and retail 
sale of opium in addition to the excise duty, the price of the 
drug has been considerably enhanced and its consumption 
has been much restricted. The total quantity consumed 
throughout the Presidency is only 77,000 lb., of which 
68,000 lb. forms the consumption of the four northern 
districts. Of the total number of shops licensed, viz., 1,050, 
no less than 716 are situated within these districts. 

The total revenue from the excise on spirits and drugs 
since the beginning of the century has been as follows : 


Average of ten years ending 

1809-10 

Million Bx. 
•06 

Do. 

do. 

1819-20 

•12 

Do. 

do. 

1829-30 

•15 

Do. 

do. 

1839-40 

•17 

Do. 

do. 

1849-50 

•22 

Do. 

do. 

1859-60 

•26 

Do. 

do. 

1869-70 

•42 

Do. 

do. 

1879-80 

•59 

Do. 

do. 

1839-90 

•83 

In 1889-90 ... 

• • ♦ * • 


... 1-14 


It will be seen that the revenue has risen enormously 
especially during the last decade, the causes for the increase 
being, as already explained, not any extension of consumption 
but the enhancement of taxation. The excise on intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, from an economic point of view, is a 
very desirable form of taxation, for whereas aU taxes are 
objectionable, because they restrict production and consump- 
tion, the objection does not apply to this tax, the restriction 
of consumption being the very object aimed at in regulating 
the traffic and the revenue derived being obtained, as it were, 
incidentally and not being in itself the object. To some 
extent,® the increase in the revenue is an index to the 


The total reverme in this Presidency from excise is V2 million Bx. and the 
total expenditure on drinking may be taken at about twice that sum or 2*4 million Bx. 
In England the expenditure on drink is enormous, being estimated at 180 millions 
sterling. The consumption per head is *96 gallon of spirit, *36 gallon of wines and 26*80 
gallon of beer. In this Presidency the consumption per head may be roughly estimated 
as follows : Spirit *044 gallon ; wines *0001 gallon ; toddy *25 gallon ,* beer *025 gallon. 
In the estimate given above imported Kqnors are assumed to have been consumed 
within the Presidency, whereas lafge quantities of them are exported to Native States^ 
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improved means, though not the improved education, of the 
working classes, from which it is almost entirely drawn. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it is right and proper that this 
revenue should he entirely at the disposal of the local Govern- 
ment in view to its being devoted to the amelioration of 
the moral and intellectual condition of the classes to whose 
Ignorance and improvidence it owes its existence. Under 
present arrangements, three-fourths of the revenue is taken 
by the Government of India for imperial purposes, and this, 
I venture to submit, is not as it should be. 

53. The fluctuations in the Customs revenue of the Presi- 
„ , dency since the beginning of the century 

have been as tollows : 



The decline in the revenue of the later years as compared 
with the revenue of the earlier years of the century is the 
result of the policy of freeing trade and industries from all 
obstacles calculated to impede their natural growth and of 
leaving them to their unfettered development, which, under 
the impulse of the free trade principles adopted in England, 
has been maintained in this country during the last 40 years. 
The abolition of the Sayer or inland transit duties which had 
given rise to frightful abuses and had weighed upon the 
springs of industry like a dead weight has already been 
referred to. In 1844, the year in which the Sayer duties 
were abolished, the trade between ports within British India 
was declared free, the revenue relinquished on both accounts 
being 36 lakhs of rupees. The tariff as regards foreign trade 
was at the same time remodelled, but the old principle of 
difEerential and discriminating duties in regard to articles 
imported from and exported to British territories and similar 
articles exported to and imported from other countries, as 
well as in regard to merchandise carried in British and 
foreign ships was still maintained. Thus the rate on metals, 
wrought and unwrought, the produce of the United King- 
dona, or any British possession, if brought in British ships, 
paid a duty of 3 per cent., and if brought in ships of other 
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countries paid 6 per cent. Metals, the produce of foreign 
countries, if brought in British ships, paid 6 per cent., and if 
brought in ships of other countries paid 12 per cent. On 
cotton goods manufactured in the United Kingdom or any 
British possession the duty was 3-|- per cent, if brought in 
British ships and double that rate if brought in foreign ships. 
Similar discriminating duties were imposed on articles of 
export merchandise also. Cotton shipped to Europe, the 
United States of America and any British possession in 
America paid no duty, if the article was taken in British 
ships, and 9 annas a maund if taken in foreign ships. The 
export duty on cotton taken to other countries in foreign 
ships was Rs. 1-2-0 a maund. These injurious restrictions, 
the relics of the old Colonial system, which must have pre- 
vented the development of a trade between India and foreign 
countries, were done away with in 1858-69, but as the neces- 
sities of Government on account of the Indian mutiny and 
the consequent increase of public expenditure were very 
great, the Customs duties were generally raised from 5 to 
20 per cent. Since 1860, the reforms of the tariff, with some 
notable exceptions, have consisted in the reduction and sub- 
sequent abolition of the duties on most articles of merchan- 
dize. The only articles on which an import duty is now 
levied are: (1) arms and ammunition and military stores, 
(2) liquors, (3) salt, and (4) petroleum ; and the export list 
of dutiable articles consists of (1) paddy and rice, and (2) 
opium. The import duty on aims and ammunition is 
necessitated by political, and that on liquors by moral, consi- 
derations, the object in both cases being to prevent and not 
to promote their unrestricted use. The import duty on salt 
is necessitated by the excise duty on the same commodity, 
and I have already given my reasons for considering this tax 
to be in the highest degree objectionable. The import duty 
on petroleum, which is “ the light of the poor,” is also open 
to objection, but the tax is a light one, and its collection does 
not involve any special hardship, or additional machinery, as 
owing to the explosive nature of the article, its import and 
storage can, under any circumstances, be allowed only subject 
to special restrictions imposed for ensuring public safety. 
Among the dutiable articles of export tariff the duty on opium 
is, of course, unobjectionable, at all events from the point of 
view of the anti-opium society whose object is to restrict the 
consumption of Indian opium in China. Sir Evelyn Baring in 
his financial statement for 1882-83 made the following remarks 
in connection with the economic objections to the Government 
monopoly of the drug and the moral aspects of the traffic in it* 
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“ The economic objections to the manner in which the opium 
revenue is raised, whether in Bengal or Bombay, may be 
admitted to be considerable. In the former case, the Gov- 
ernment itself engages in private trade — a course which is 
open to obvious objections. In the second case, a heavy 
export duty is imposed. In both cases the course adopted 
interferes with, and restricts the free production of, and the 
trade in, opium. It cannot be doubted that it would be 
profitable to any trader to pay for crude opium a much higher 
sum than is now paid by Government to cultivators of Bengal. 
If, therefore, supposing such a thing to be possible, no restric- 
tion were placed on the cultivation of the poppy, and if at the 
same time the export duty were taken off, it is certain that an 
immense stimulus would be given to the production of opium, 
and that China would be flooded with the Indian drug. Thus 
in direct proportion to the removal of the economic objec- 
tions, the moral objections would be intensified in degree. 
So long, therefore, as the plea of the anti-opium society is 
confined to the contention that the Indian Government should 
cease its direct connection with the opium trade, it may be 
said, with perfect truth, that their poMcy is based purely on 
theory. Not only can it effect no practical good, but it almost 
certainly would do a great deal of harm. It would increase 
the consumption of opium in China. It would, by cheapening 
the price of the Indian drug, cause the poorer classes of the 
population who now smoke native opium, to substitute Indian 
opium in its place. It would, moreover, encourage the use 
of opium amongst the native population of India, some of 
whom, notably the Sikhs, are already addicted to the practice ,* 
and it would result in a diminution of the food supply of 
India, by reason of the cultivation of the poppy over land on 
which cereals are now ^own. If, therefore, the policy is 
not merely to be theoretical, but is to be productive of some 
practical good, it must aim not only at the disconnection of 
the Indian Government with the manufacture and sale of 
opium, but at the total suppression of the cultivation of the 
poppy.” To us in Madras where the cultivation of the poppy 
is entirely prohibited, the interest in the opium question arises 
from the fact that the abolition of the export duty on the 
drug and the relaxation of the restrictions placed on its trans- 
port win have the effect of flooding Southern India with a 
noxious article and of creating a taste for it among its popu- 
lation, which is not now addicted to the practice of consuming 
opium. Further the relinquishment of the large revenue 
derived from the opium duly would also render the imposition 
of additional objectionable taxation necessary, while what is 
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■wanted is that the salt duty should be either removed or 
reduced. The export duty on rice violates every principle, 
and is most injurious in practice. It used to be defended on 
the ground that India enjoyed a monopoly of the production 
of rice, but this argument, as has been repeatedly pointed out 
by Mr. O’ Conor in his trade reviews, is not, and was never, 
fairly sustainable. Indian rice is used (1) for distillation, (2) 
for starch, and (3) for food, and in these various uses rice has 
to compete with several other products, and India with several 
other countries. The countries that enter into competition 
with India are Siam, Cochin-China, Japan, Java, Northern 
Italy, and the productions which enter into competition ■with 
rice are maize, barley, rye, potatoes, Mohwa flower, and even 
wheat and sugar, many kinds of which are being sold in the 
English market as cheaply as rice, and even more cheaply. 
The rice used for food has to compete with European rice 
(that of Lombardy in particular) and with the rice of the 
Asiatic countries as well as with Madagascar rice and the rice 
produced in the Southern States of the Union. Mr. O’ Conor 
points out that whereas 20 years ago we did a large business 
■with China, that trade has almost ceased to exist, Cochin- 
China as well as Siam ha'ving driven our rice out of the 
market. The export duty on rice, 3 annas a maund, which 
amounts to 7 per cent, on the value, is a heavy one, and 
its retention in the tariff, while duties far less injurious in 
their effects have been abolished, gives occasion for valid 
complaint.®® 


The objections to the export duty on rice were very forcibly stated by the 
Honorable Mr. Steel in the Legislative Council of India in 1885. He said : “ I must 
protest in the strongest terms against any budget which does not redress this crying 
evil of our financial system. I refer to the export duty on rice. To my mind it seems 
inconceivable that such an objectionable impost should be preserved in any civilized 
country. An export duty on raw produce and that produce the food of the people! 
With all our study of economics, can we do no better than this ? It is as hurtful in prac- 
tice as vicious in principle. Who would dream of an export duty on wheat ? In 
principle there is no difference. Let us consider its effect. An export duty of IO 5 . per 
ton is equal to a tax of 5 to 10 per cent, upon its value. It absolutely shuts out the 
grain from important consumption for distfiling and sizing purposes. It reduces the 
foreign consumption of rice for food when it comes into competition with other articles 
of food. It thus limits the production of the principal agricultural product of Bengal 
and Burma at the cost of the agricultural and labouring classes. By checking the 
production of rice, it diminishes the reserves to which we musii look in case of scarcity 
and famine. I look upon this rice-tax as the very worst possible source of revenue 
which could be devised, and cannot approve of any budget which does not get rid of it 
even at the risk of fresh taxation. I have been informed that of the abundant harvest 
of 1882, much rice was actually allowed to rot on the ground, because not worth the cost 
of saving, which but for this duty might have been saved and shipped.’^ Sir Evelyn 
Baring, when examined before the Royal Commission on the value of the precious metals, 
admitted that it was a fair criticism thafc the export duty on rice should have gone first, 
that is, before the cotton duties, because the abolition of the export duties would have 
been extremely beneficial to India, more especially in view of the difficulty regarding the 
rate of exchange. He added : “ I look upon this as the most important fiscal reform 
in India, and I always immensely regret that while I was i^ India, I was not able to 
crown the free trade ptdifice by abolishing the export duties.** 
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Stamps, 


54. The growth of the stamp revenue 
will be seen from the following figures : 


Average of 10 

years ending 1819-20 

Bz. millions. 

•04 

Do. 

do. 

1829-30 

•06 

Do. 

do. 

1839-40 

•04 

Do. 

do. 

1849-50 

•04 

Do. 

do. 

1859-60 

•07 

Do, 

do. 

1869-70 

•29 

Do. 

do. 

1879-80 

•47 

Do. 

do. 

1889-90 

•68 

In 1889-90 

... ••• 

• • » 

•66 


This revenue has developed rapidly since 1859 when the 
Code of Civil Procedure was passed, and the system of levying 
court fees by means of stamps on civil suits instituted was 
introduced. Of the sum of 66 lakhs of rupees, which is the 
revenue now derived from stamps, 40 lakhs are obtained from 
judicial stamps and 25 lakhs from general stamps. The 
institution fee levied on civil suits is 7-1 per cent, on the 
value of the property in litigation when it does not exceed 
Es. 1,000, and the rate is reduced for higher values, the 
maximum fee being limited to Rs. 3,000. On criminal com- 
plaints a fee of 8 annas is levied. Apart from the abstract 
question of the propriety of taxing justice, there is little to 
complain of in regard to the stamp duties on judicial pro- 
ceedings. The growth of the revenue is entirely due to the 
increase in litigation consequent on the general progress of 
the country and the great increase in value of moveable and 
immoveable property, more especially the latter. The number 
of civil suits instituted in 1850 was 81,392, the value of the 
property involved being 55 lakhs. In 1889 the number of 
suits had increased to 255,006 and the value of the property 
to 3‘75 crores of rupees. The average value of a suit, which 
in 1850 was Rs. 70, is now Rs. 146. Recently the Govern- 
ment of India had the question of the extent to which the 
expenditure on the maintenance of Civil Courts was recouped 
by the stamp duties paid by the litigants, investigated. The 
result as regards the Madras Presidency was that the receipts 
were found to be very slightly in excess of the expenditure. 
If the scheme which appears to be under the contemplation 
of Government for further improving the position and status 
of the District MunsifEs and Sub- Judges be carried out, there 
will be no profit to Government, but on the other hand a 
slight loss. The court fees levied on suits doubtless bear 
hard on the poorer litigants to some extent ; but the remedy 
for this, however, is not the abolition of the fees, but the 
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provision of popular and inexpensive tribunals for the settle- 
ment of petty litigation. 

The duties levied under the general stamp law are not 
very onerous as the rate for transfers of land on sales and 
mortgages, which form the bulk of the transactions in regard 
to which duties have to be paid, is only one per cent. The 
provisions of the stamp law, which are based mainly on those 
of the coiTesponding English Act, are not intelligible in 
many respects, and this obscurity and the stringency of the 
provisions made for ensuring compliance with the require- 
ments of the law sometimes work considerable hardship to 
ignorant and unlettered peasants who cannot afford to obtain 
competent legal advice when they have documents to execute. 
Much of this hardship has, however, been since removed by 
the orders issued by Grovemment making it obligatory on 
officers of the Registration department to advise persons 
consulting them as to the stamp duty payable on documents. 
At present the opinion of the Registration officer is not 
conclusive and does not relieve the person who has acted 
upon it from responsibility for insufficient stamping. An 
alteration of the law relieving from responsibility persons 
whose documents have been accepted as sufficiently stamped 
and acted on for registration purposes by an officer of the 
Registration department will remove all room for complaint. 
I do not believe that the revenue wiU be in the least affected 
by this change of procedure, as the proceedings of the subor- 
dinate officers of the Registration department are being very 
closely scrutinized by the District Registrars in this respect 
and any laxity observed is promptly taken notice of. 


55. The system of registration and authentication of docu- 


Registration fees. 


ments is one of recent introduction and 
the fees collected are, to a great extent. 


devoted to the maintenance of the establishments required for 


the purpose. The present revenue is about 11 lakhs of rupees, 
of which about 8 lakhs of rupees are annually expended. 


Further improvements in contemplation will reduce the sur- 


plus, out of which have to be met the pensionary liabilities 
as regards the officers employed in the department. The 


registration fee amounts to ‘63 per cent, of the value of 
the transaction in the case of sales and *60 per cent, in 
the case of mortgages and is therefore very moderate. On 


In 3iVance the value of immoveable property which changes hands by transfer 
is estimated at 80 millions sterling and that which changes hands by succession 60 
millions sterling. The duties charged on both amount to 8 millions or 5*7 per cent, on 
the value of the property. 


17 
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transactions of small values, viz., those not exceeding Rs. 100 
in value, the fee is comparatively high, but the minimum fee 
cannot well be fixed lower than 8 annas the present limit, 
having regard to the cost of stationery and the charges 
incurred for transcribing the documents in the registers. 
In this Presidency the convenience of the general public has 
been consulted by the establishment of registration offices in 
large numbers; and the time has arrived for making the 
registration of all documents relating to immoveable pro- 
perty, even where the value is less than Rs. 100, compulsory. 
Under the present law, documents of this kind, except sales 
and gifts, are not required to be registered, but it is pro- 
vided that unregistered transactions as regards such pro- 
perties, even if prior in point of time, are to have no effect 
as against registered transactions. This leaves a considerable 
loop-hole for fraud. If this is remedied, the registration 
system will be capable of considerable development in direc- 
tions which will admit of a complete record of transactions 
connected with landed properties being maintained in a 
readily accessible form. 

56. In the appendix V.-B. (i) will be found a statement 
showing the incidence of the taxes levied 
Incidence oftaxa- in 1852-53, 1872-73, and 1889-90 per head 
of the population. In 1852-53, the inci- 
dence was Rs. 1-14-6, in 1872-73 Rs. 2-10-8, and in 1889-90 
Rs. 2-14-3 per head, or, in other words, the rate of incidence 
has increased since 1852 by 51 per cent., while the purchas- 
ing power of money has fallen by 60 per cent. There can 
be no doubt also that of the taxes collected more is spent 
in promoting the public safety, health and convenience and 
education in this Presidency than formerly as will be seen 
from the following figures : Expenditure on irrigation works 
45‘7 lakhs of rupees in 1889-90 against 9' 7 lakhs in 1849-50 ; 
buildings and roads not including railways 58 lakhs against 
7’2 lakhs ; judicial estabhshments 41’3 lakhs against 23’6 
lakhs; police 39'8 lakhs against 9*8 lakhs; education 22‘9 
lakhs against 1*1 lakh; medical relief 33‘3 lakhs against 1‘2 
lakhs; and the postal service 13 ‘9 lakhs against 4‘3 lakhs. 
The development of the resources of the country by the 
construction and maintenance of irrigation works, canals, 
railways and roads has already been noticed. In 1852-53 
there were three public schools with an attendance of 448 
pupils ; in 1889-90, there were 16,226 public institutions 
with 517,055 pupils and 4,286 private institutions with 
83,496 pupils. In 1850 there were 130 post offices con- 
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trolled by 30 postmasters ; at the close of 1889-90 there 
were 1,691 imperial post offices, 1,412 letter boxes, 986 
postmen, and 893 village postmen, besides 68 district post 
offices and 748 village postmen. The telegraph offices have 
of course been all established since 1850. The number of 
letters posted in 1853-54 was 3*66 millions and newspapers 
0’29 millions ; in 1889-90 the numbers were 48 and 3 '8 
millions respectively. I have no exact statistics as regards 
the number of hospitals and dispensaries in 1850; these 
institutions were maintained only at the head-quarter stations 
of the several districts and the rural tracts had not the 
advantage of them. In 1889 there were 393 institutions, 
in which 2-J millions of persons were treated, the daily 
average attendance being 17,000. 

57. The standard of living and the general condition of 
the different classes of the population. — For purposes of this 
enquiry, the general population may roughly be divided 
into four main divisions; viz., I, the agricultural classes, 
comprising landowners, tenants and agricultural labourers ; 

The following extracts from the petition presented by the Sladras Native 
Association to Parliament in 1852 complaining of the insufficiency and unsatisfactory 
character of the postal arrangements at that time will be read with interest : 

“ That your petitioners will now advert to some other subjects requiring redress, 
such as the Post Office, which, besides being very tardily and slovenly conducted, acts, 
by the exorbitance of its charges, like a dead weight upon commercial correspondence 
and the circulation of knowledge ; and which weight would be considerably lightened, 
were the conveyance of official papers, which form three-fourths of the mail conveyed 
by tappal, placed to the expense of the Government : this would make the Post Office 
revenue four times the amount now credited, and of course would permit of a corre- 
sponding reduction in the cost for carriage ; a letter or package which now is taxed at 
I 5 . might then reach its destination for the cost of 3d. 5 and still the returns of the 
department would more than cover the expenditure, even without an increase of 
correspondence, which, however, would certainly take place to a considerable extent, 
as a consequence of a diminution in the rates of postage. 

“ That a necessary auxiliary to the increase of correspondence is a thorough reform 
in the management of the ^ost Office departments, beginning at the capital, and 
extending to the most remote boundaries of the Presidency, which, although containing 
an area of upwards of 140,000 square miles, has no more than 130 post offices, con- 
trolled by 30 Postmasters, a number totally inadequate to the wants of the public, 
to meet which efficiently your petitioners suggest that there should be at least one or 
more offices in every taluk, according to its size, so that no inhabited part of the country 
should be more than 10 miles from a post office. At present, the arrangements for 
distributing the letters among the native population, even afc the stations where the 
offices are situated, aremosu defective and imperfect ; the agents employed are of an 
inferior description, who frequently retain the delivery for days, till the parties to 
whom the letters are addressed submit to some unauthorized demand 5 while, as regards 
places at a distance from the post stations, the evil is much greater ; enormous delay 
extending not unfrequently to weeks, is incurred and a heavy charge besides 5 while 
after all, the delivery of letters is uncertain, and wrong parties are sometimes permitted 
to obtain their possession. 

‘‘That these combined circumstances, the paucity of offices and their inefficient; 
supervision, the delays, exactions and uncertainties, cause the post office to be greatly 
less trusted, than it would otherwise be by the Native public, who, in very many 
instances, have established dawk transit at their own expense, thereby depriving the 
State of a part of its income, to an extent necessarily unknown, but as necessarily of no 
trivial importance; and your petitioners, therefore, request that there may be a 
thorough reform in this department, reaching to the whole of its branches ; and that 
every paper or package passing through it shall he made subject to the same uniform 
rate of c^rge.** 






II, laboTirers not connected with land ; III, the professional, 
mercantile and other classes owning capital other than land ; 
lY, the artizan classes and small traders. The divisions here 
referred to have been very roughly made, and, in some 
instances, they overlap one another. A landlord is often a 
money-lender or trader, and an artizan frequently owns a 
piece of land ; and a peasant proprietor ekes out his small 
income from land by non-agricultural labour, e.ff., by spin- 
ning or working on the roads during the non-agricultural 
season. The prosperity or the reverse of large sections of 
the population must also re-act on the condition of other 
classes, for instance, traders prosper when the agricultural 
classes thrive and so on. Nevertheless, there is a conveni- 
ence in considering the condition of different sections of the 
population separately, and the main divisions above given 
are sufSciently accurate for the purpose in view. For the 
most recent information regarding the number of persons 
falling imder each of the main divisions, we must wait till 
the detailed tables connected with the census taken in 1891 
are published. I have given in the appendix V.-F. (a) a table 
extracted from the census report of 1881, showing the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the several occupations in 1881 as 
compared with the number in 1871, but, owing to the 
dissimilar methods adopted in classifying occupations at the 
two censuses, the results shown cannot be fully relied on. 
Statistics as regards persons engaged in the several occupa- 
tions according to the census of 1891 are not yet available. 

58. There is a pretty general impression that in this 
Presidency land is held in small proper- 
ties by pauper ryots. There is truth in 
this, but not to the extent that is often 
supposed. Out of the 90 millions of acres forming the area 
of this Presidency, 27-| millions, or between one-third and 
one-fourth, are held by 849 zemindars ; 15 of these zemindars 
hold 6f million acres, or nearly half a million each, paying to 
Government a peshcush of 2 lakhs of rupees on an average ; 
128 zemindars hold 9^ millions of acres and pay to Gov- 
ernment an average peshcush of 18,100 rupees ; and 706 
zemindars and mittadars hold 2f million acres and pay a 
peshcush which averages 1,300 rupees. The peshcush of the 
zemindaris was fixed at two-thirds of the rental in the case 
of ancient estates, and 90 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of estates newly created at the time of the permanent 
settlement. A few l^ge estates, which were held as militjuy 
jaghirs, pay a quit-rent. The rental of all these estates 
amounts to 161 lakhs of rupees, while the peshcush amounts 



to oO lakhsj or, in other words, the rental is now more than 
three times the peshcush, and the zemindars have conse- 
quently enormously benefited. Between 1830 and 1850, 
owing to the low prices of grain which prevailed, several 
zemindars in the Kistna and Godavari districts were unable 
to meet their engagements with Government and their 
estates were consequently sequestered, sold by auction and 
purchased by Government and incorporated with ryotwar 
lands. But for this cix’cumstance, nearly the whole of the 
rich delta of the Godavari and Elistna would, at this day, have 
consisted of zemindari lands. The estates, which escaped 
this process, yield a very large revenue to their owners, who, 
with some exceptions, squander it in litigation and dissipa- 
tion, and the benefits, which, it was expected, would accrue 
from the permanent settlement, have not so far been realized. 
Education, however, has been forcing its way latterly even 
among zemindars, and it may be hoped that they will, within 
another generation, utilize their wealth and resources in 
improving the condition of their tenantry and in aiding the 
general progress of the country. 

The next class of landowners are the inamdars who 
number 438,659 and hold between them 8’2 millions of acres 
or 19 acres each on an average. Out of this area, a little 
more than 3 millions of acres are comprised in entire inam 
villages and the remainder consists of petty holdings origin- 
ally held on service tenure in ryotwar villages and recently 
enfranchised. The position of the latter does not differ 
materially from that of the ryotwar puttadars. The holders 
of whole inam villages, who generally belong to the sacerdotal 
and non-cultivating classes, are in an impoverished condition, 
their property having got sub-divided into minute portions. 
The revenue paid by these estates amounts to 16 per cent, of 
the rental. Originally inam properties were not transferable 
by sale and were liable to be resumed by Government on 
failure of direct heirs of the holders. All these properties, 
with a few insignificant exceptions, have, as already observed, 
been freed from these restrictions and declared heritable and 
transferable property, subject to the payment of a light quit- 
rent imposed by way of compensation to the State for the 
reversionary right relinquished by it. 

The third-class of landowners are those nximbering 550, 
who have redeemed the land-tax by making a- lump payment 
to Government. These properties consist of parcels of land 
forming house-sites or gardens attached to house-sites. 

The fourth-class consists of purchasers of waste lands in 
hill tracts for the formation of plantations. The area held 
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tinder fcliis tenure is small, and the land-tax imposed is not 
liable to enhancement. 

The fifth and by far the most numerous class comprises 
the ryotwar puttadars or peasant proprietors. The total 
number of estates on this tenure is 2,850,000 and the number 
of owners including shareholders is 4,600,000. The total 


Class. 

Percentage of ryots 
to total numher. 

Percentage of le venue 
to total revenue. 

Average revenue paid 
by a putta. 

ityots paying be- 
low Rs. 10 as 
land tax 

65*6 

17-6 

BS. 

4 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 10 
and Rs. 30 ... 

23S 

27-7 

17 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 30 
and Rs. 50 ... 

5*7 

14,'9 

37 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100 .. 

3*5 

16*5 

67 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 100 
and Rs. 250 

1-4 

13-7 

143 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 250 
and Rs. 500 . . 

0*2 

6*3 

324 

Ryots paying 

land-tax be- 
tween Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1^000. 

0-06 

2*8 

646 

Ryots paying 

land-tax above 
Rs. 1,000 

0-02 

1*6 

1,642 

Total . . 

100 

100 

14 

, 


area of ryotwar villages is 69 'B 
million acres, from which 31 
million acres must be deducted 
on account of unculturable 
waste and lands held on inam 
tenure and lying interspersed 
with ryotwar holdings, leaving 
28'3 millions which, at present, 
are considered fit for cultiva- 
tion. Of this area 21‘2 million 
acres, paying a revenue to 
Government including cesses 
of a little more than Rs. 2 per 
acre, are comprised within ryot- 
war holdings, the remainder 
being unoccupied. The mar- 
ginally - noted statement 
shows the distribution of the 
ryot- war puttadars into several 
grades, with reference to the 
amount of tax paid by them. 
The revenue statistics of this 
Presidency do not show the 
distribution according to the 
areas, but the revenue paid is 
a better index to the status 
of a ryot than the area of 
holding, and the area can 
be roughly deduced from the 
revenue, by assuming that each 
acre pays Rs. 2 as land-tax. 


It would b© interesting to compare these results with the distribution of land 
among several grades of proprietors in France which is as follows : 


— 

Number of 
proprietors 
(thousands). 

Percentage 
to total. 

Acreage 

(millions). 

Percentages 
of acreage 
to total. 

Under 5 acres 

10,426 

74*1 

130 

10*5 

5 to 15 acres 

2,174 

16*1 

18*9 

15*3 

15 to 125 acres 

1,352 

9*6 

48*0 

38*9 

125 to 500 acres ... .. j 

105 


23*9 

191 

Over 600 

18 

0-1 

20* i 

16*2 
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If settlement calculations can be relied on, one acre of 
ordinary dry land, "vrliicli is assessed at Es. 1-12-0,®® gives 
an outturn of Rs. 17 taking good and bad seasons together, 
and 8 acres of such land would give Es. 136. Deduct- 
ing Rs. 14, the Government tax, which is a little more 
than 10 per cent, of the gross outturn, there is left about 
Es. 122 for the subsistence of the family of the ryot and for 
defraying the cultivation expenses, which are estimated at Rs. 
o per acre. Out of this, wages of labour amount to about 
Rs. 3, and what the ryot will have to expend in cash or grain 
is Rs. 2 per acre or Rs. 16 for 8 acres, when he cultivates 
the land himself and does not employ hired labour. There 
is, therefore, left for subsistence about Rs. 106 or Rs. 9 
a month, and this sum will enable a ryot’s family to subsist 
according to the standard of living in force among the ryot 
population. Probably, the family will make also something 
by growing vegetables, keeping a cow for raising dairy pro- 
duce for consumption, &c., all of which will leave a margin 
above the cost of subsistence, but this may be neglected. 
Eight acres, therefore, of ordinary diy land, paying Rs. 14, 
or a proportionately larger area of inferior land, paying the 


An acre cultivated in France produces mnoli more than an acre here 3 but the 
standard of living there is higher in proportion than here. In Prance, about 90 per 
cent, of the proprietors have 2^ acres each. Here 90 per cent, pay !Rs. 7-8-0 each, 
which gives an average holding of rather more than 3J acres. The number of landed 
estates held directly under Government in this Presidency is about 3-3 millions and the 
number of holders including shareholders is 6-4 millions {vide statement of Varieties of 
Tenure given in the appendix V.-F. (b). The last number does not include the holdings 
of ryots in zemindari and inam villages, which may be estimated at about another million. 
The total number of families having landed property may roughly be taken to be about 
6*5 millions out of a total number of families of, say, 7 roillions forming the population 
of the whole Presidency 3 or in other words, upwards of 90 per cent, of the families 
in the Presidency have lauded properties, however small. There is no information as 
regards the extent to which ryotwar proprietors possess zemindari and inam lands. 
In the dry districts many ry otwar proprietors possess inam lands 3 and allowing for , 
this, the number of families possessing landed property may safely be estimated at, say, 
80 per cent. In the South Arcot district, the number of ryotwar proprietors alone is 
83 per cent, of the total number of families in the district, tal^g 5 persons to a 
family. In European countries the extent to which landed property is difesed among 
the population wffl be seen from the following figures, which represent the percentage 
of the number of possessors of land to the total number of families taking 6 persons to 
a family: United Kingdom 2*55 France 45 3 Grermany 25; Russia 70 5 Austria 45; 
Italy 35 3 and the United States 40. 

I have taken an acre of land of ordinary qnality for illustration, and, in some 
districts, land of very poor quality predominates 3 but there the area of holding is 
considerably larger. The average area of holding varies in each district, with refer- 
ence to the quality of land and the standard of living in force among the agricultural 
population. 

As some objections have beenjtaken' to the estimate of income given in this para- 
^aph, the following remarks are made to explain clearly what is meant. The object is to 
find the distribution of the agricultural income among four classes of ryots, vrz., 1 st, 
those who chiefly live by wages of labour but have also small holdings to supplement 
their earnings from this source ; 2ndly, those who can subsist entirely by cultivating 
their holdings, provided they do aH the work themselves and do not employ hired labour 3 
Zrdly, those who can subsist partly by cultivating their lands and partly by employing 
hired labour 3 and ^thly, those who can live entirely on rent. Now it is useless to classify 
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same amount of tax, may be taken as the area, which a ryot 
family must cultivate by means of the labour of its members 
to procure subsistence, and that, where the area of holding is 
less, the ryot must supplement his earnings from cultivation 
of his own holdings by labouring for others to procure a sub- 
sistence. Similarly, owners of land, who hold 50 acres of 
ordinary wet and dry land, paying to Government about Rs. 
100 as land-tax, will be able just to maintain their families 
on the rent of the lands obtained by letting them to tenants. 
These are the minimum limits for obtaining a subsistence, by 
working in the fields in the one ease, and by letting the lands 
in the other, without other resources. Ryots holding lands, 
which are between 8 and 60 acres in extent, may be taken as 
belonging to the class of persons who cannot afford to let 
their lands to tenants and live solely on the rent, but will be 
able to hire labour for cultivation, themselves doing a portion 
of the work of cultivation, or, at all events, superintending 
its details. Their larger holdings will, of course, enable 
th.em to keep a larger number of cattle, and, provided that 
tbe families are of the average size, to save some money. 
Now, bearing these limits of area in mind, it will be seen 


the ryots under these four heads simply with reference to the average area held by each 
class, and moreover statistics of areas are not available for this purpose. Lands are 
of all degrees of fertility, and nnirrigated lands differ so enormously in value from 
irrigated lands that the revenue assessment per acre varies from 4 annas to 12 
rupees in the case of single crop and to 18 rupees in the case of double crop 
lands. It is for this reason that I have taken the assessment as a better test for 
determining the status of each ryot. It is found that about 27*7 per cent, or about one- 
third of the land revenue is paid by ryots who pay on an average Rs. 17 per head. As 
the average assessment per acre, taking wet and ^y land together, is about Rs. 2, and 
the average assessment for dry land alone Re. 1 per acre, a man who pays Rs. 17 as 
revenue can hold 8 acres assessed at Rs. 2 each or 17 acres assessed at Re. 1 each. The 
income of a ryot of this class including the wages of his own labour and that of his 
family, I calculated at Rs. 9 per mensem, when he and the members of his family culti- 
vate the holding themselves. It has been objected that according to settlement calcula- 
tions the income comes out as only Rs. 5 per mensem. The objection overlooks the 
fact that the settlement calculations are based on certain assumed commutation rates 
for valuing produce, which are much below the actual market rates, while what is 
required is the present income of the family. Moreover it has been found in connection 
with the enquiries instituted by the Agrioultura] department as to the condition of the 
Pariah population in the Ohingleput district that a padial or land-less agricultural 
labourer, and his wife earn more than Rs. 5 per mensem besides obtaining presents 
on occasions of marriages, feasts, &o., from their employeas, and the income of a ryot 
cultivating 8 acres of land assessed at Rs. 1-12-0 or Rs. 2 each or 17 acres assessed at 
1 rupee per acre is surely not over-estimated, but much under-estimated by being put 
down at Rs. 9 per mensem when it is remembered that such income includes the wages 
of the members of the ryot’s family. Similar considerations apply to the other classes 
of the ryots referred to in the text. The calculations are based on the assumption that 
the agricultural income is proportional to the revenue assessment which is true only as 
a very rough approximation 5 and this is sufficient for my purpose which is to indicate 
the manner in which the question should be regarded from the point of view of 
^neral distribution of agricultural income and not to decide the exact percentage of 
income of each class. It has been contended that the great majority of the agri- 
culturists have very small holdings. This is true, but it is the case all the world 
over in countries where peasant properties prevail ; and it must be remembered that 
where large farms prevail, the vast majority of the agricultural population owns no land 
whatever. 
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tliat out of the total revenue of ryotwar holdings, 17'5 per 
cent., or, say, roughly, one-fifth, is contributed by agricul- 
tural labourers who must eke out a living by working for 
others, the small extent of land held by them being in the 
nature of agricultural allotments, the produce of which 
merely goes to supplement their earnings by labour. Another 
27'7 per cent., or, roughly, one-third, is contributed by 
peasant proprietors who cannot afiord to employ hired labour, 
except during the time of harvest. Another 31 "4 per cent., 
or about one-third, is contributed by propinetors who must 
farm their own lands, but who can employ hired labour for 
carrying on some or all the manual work connected with the 
farm. The remainder is paid by the class who can afford to, 
but need not, let their lands, and subsist, not certainly in 
plenty, but, as I have already stated, in accordance with the 
standard of living usual among their class in this country. 
If this class were sufficiently educated, and cultivated the 
holdings without sub-letting them, they would be able to 
adopt, not indeed very expensive improvements, but such as 
those which small proprietors in European countries might 
be expected to undertake. 

The number of ryots in zemindaris may be estimated at 
about a million, but no particulars as regards the quantity of 
land held are available. It may, however, be presumed that 
the distribution among the several classes of zemindari ryots 
is much the same as with Government ryots with the reser- 
vation that as the incidence of the land assessment, whether 
paid in money or in kind, is higher in zemindari tracts than 
in Government taluks, the average extent of land to be 
cultivated for subsistence must be larger and the number 
of ryots smaller in the former case than in the latter. In 
countries in which lands are held by a small number of 
proprietors there is a very large section of the population 
dependent solely on daily labour for subsistence, while in 
countries where small properties predominate the capitalist 
classes capable of initiating and carrying out agricultural 
improvements do not exist; but the labouring classes have, 
for the most part, the income derived from a small piece of 
land to supplement their earnings from daily labour. In 
this Presidency, it will be seen from the facts stated above 
that while the bulk of the area is held in small properties 
averaging 8 acres in extent, there are nearly 1,000 landed 
proprietors, some of them with princely incomes. The reason 
for the absence of agricultural enterprise must, therefore, be 
sought not so much in the predominance of peasant properties 

18 



as in tlie absence of conditions wliicb make bigb farming a 
necessity. 

59. It is extremely difldcult to obtain reliable information 

regarding tbe wages of agricultural labour 
agneuittirai ^ gjiape which will admit of 

the condition of the labourers in different 
parts of the country being compared or of a decisive opinion 
being formed as to the extent to which their position has 
improved in recent years. Wages are generally stated to be 
paid in grain and the rates of wages are believed not to 
have varied materially since the beginning of the century. 
This view of the matter, however, entirely overlooks the 
fact that a considerable portion of the wages has always been 
disbursed in the shape of perquisites or other advantages 
such as huts and small allotments of land for cultivation free 
of rent, &c., and these additional allowances have been 
adjusted from time to time with reference to the demand 
for labour, the prices of food-grains, the efl&ciency of the 
labourer, the constancy of employment and opportunities 
afforded to the labourer as well as those dependent on him 
for making extra gains, &o. For the old years the only sys- 
tematic enquiries on this subject were those of Dr. Buchanan 
made in 1800. It is really surprising that he should have 
been able, within the short period of a few months, to collect 
and collate the large amount of minute information regard- 
ing the agricultural condition of the several districts which 
is contained in the two volumes, entitled. Journey through 
Mysore, Ganara, and Malabar. Generally accurate as the 
information is, it was obtained chiefly from the landholders 
who would naturally be anxious to exaggerate the expenses 
of cultivation, and the rates of wages given have, therefore, 
to be somewhat discounted on this account. In fact, 
Buchanan himself was fully aware of this and has men- 
tioned several instances in which he had reason to suspect 


The following instances of enhancement of grain wages haye been reported by 
the Sub-Segistrar of Kardr. In 1829 at Sela/ppallaya/puttur^ THcMnopoVy district, the 
wages of a reaper varied between 2| and 3 Tanjore small padis. Now 6 small padis are 
paid, and if the crop has to be reaped and brought from a distance to the threshing 
ground, 8 padis. At Meratlmr, Tanjore district, in 1832 and 1833, the daily wages paid 
to a labourer was 4 small measures. Now 6 small measures are given. At Sma- 
$arath%, Coimbatore district, the wages of a labourer, which was 4 small measures 
formerly, has increased to 6. The above particulars have been obtained from the 
accounts kept by landholders. In reply to enquiries made by the Board of Revenue 
recently the following Collectors have reported a rise in grain wages in recent years. 
(3oddvar% an increase of one’eigJith ; Kistna^ an increase the extent of which is not 
ascertainable ; Kumool, a tendency to rise $ in Periyahulam and Tirumangalam 

taluks, a rise of 25 and 20 per cent, respectively 5 and Tinne^elly^ a rise in the northern 
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that the information furnished to him was exaggerated. 
Moreover, large portions of the country had been almost 
entirely depopulated by the Mysore wars, shortly before 
Buchanan visited the tracts which he has described, and 
consequently, there was great scarcity of labour in these 
places at the time. Further, agricultural labourers had to 
pay in those days the moturpha tax, which was practically 
levied from their masters. For later years we have abso- 
lutely no information beyond vague statements in the settle- 
ment reports which are worse than useless, no systematic 
enquiry having ever been made on the subject ; and it is a 
matter for regret that the services of the settlement- officers 
who have for years been working in the rural tracts and who 
have had exceptionally favorable opportunities for enquiries 
of this kind should not have been utilized for the purpose 
of collecting information regarding matters connected with 
agricxiltural economy. The Board of Eevenue some time ago, 
at the instance of G-ovemment, called for reports from Col- 
lectors regarding agricultural wages in considerable detail ; 
the results have not yet been published, but I have had the 
advantage of reading the reports received. I have also 
obtained some information from the officers of the Registration 
department regarding the wages now prevailing in some of 
the places visited by Buchanan in 1800. The following 
imperfect account is based on the information obtained from 
the sources above indicated : 

Agricultural labourers are of all grades from the casual 
daily labourer to the metayer tenant who divides the produce 
of the land he cultivates with the landlord in defined propor- 
tions. This class of labourers, however, may be divided into 
three main divisions, viz., first, farm-servants more or less 
permanently employed and remunerated by payments in money 
or grain ; secondly, casual labourers employed on agricultural 
work at the time of the harvest or as occasion arises and not 
permanently attached to the farm ; and, thirdly, labourers on 
the varum or sharing system. 

Of the permanent farm-servants, those who live in the 
master’s house and partake of the meals cooked for him are 
the most efficient and the best remunerated. They are, 
comparatively speaking, generally well off, being well fed 
and clothed and receiving, at the end of the year, as much 
as their feeding and clothing would cost or a little more. 
The servants employed are of the same or corresponding 
castes as the masters and sometimes their relations. It is 
stated in a report on cotton cultiyation in the Tinpevelly 
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district published by the Agricultural department that “ It is 
noteworthy that labourers receiving part of their wages in 
the shape of food do more earnest and willing work than 
labourers who get their wages in cash or kind. The 
Brahmins and the Pillays are not so successful in farming, 
because they, unlike the Naickmars and Reddis, find it incon- 
venient to feed their servants at home. The latter recog- 
nizing the truth of the adage ‘ he who feeds well, works weU ’ 
allow their servants to consume as much as they want, and 
make no difference between themselves and their servants 
as regards the service of meals.” The remuneration of a 
ploughman is Rs. 30 in addition to his food which, at the 
high prices of food grains prevailing in the Tinnevelly district, 
may be valued at Rs. 30. In Bellary the remuneration of a 
farm-servant varies from Rs. 24 to Rs. 40 per annum, or 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 plus the feeding and clothing, estimated to 
cost Rs. 25. The food given amounts to seers or more 
than 3 lb. ofcholumaday (a high rate) and condiments worth 
Rs. 3 a year. The clothing consists of cloths, a cumbli, a tur- 
ban, a pair of drawers and a pair of slippers worth in all Rs. 4. 
These servants are not solely attached to the farm, but are 
expected to look after aU kinds of household work. They are 
sometimes allowed by their employers, for marriage purposes, 
&o., loans ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, which are liquidated 
by deductions from the salary. In the Anantapur district 
(Gooty division), the servant is given food and cloths, the 
food comprising three meals a day, together with betel and 
tobacco, and an annual sum, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 16, 
according to the nature and urgency of the work, character 
of the season and the capabilities of the labourer. Single 
men are preferred, and, if married, their wives are tempo- 
rarily employed. In some eases, instead of an annual cash 
payment, a daily allowance of 1 seer (2 lb.) of grain is made 
in addition to food and clothing. In the Coimbatore district, 
this class of servants is not employed to any great extent. 
The servant is always an unmarried man and is provided 
with food stated to cost between Rs. 15 and Rs. 30, and with 
sandals, cloths, and occasionally blankets, costing Rs. 2. At 
the end of the year, he receives a present in money of from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 3. In Salem, unmarried laboxurers, if Sudras, 
are fed by the ryot and are given a cloth valued at 1 rupee, a 
blanket worth 14 annas, and Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 at the end of the 
year in cash. They are allowed loans, ranging from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 50, without interest, at the commencement of service, or 
at the time of marriage. In the Nellore district, labourers, 
employed on the cultivation of garden land, are fed and 
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clothed and receive annually from Rs. 6 to Rs. 24, the food 
consisting of three meals a day and betel and tobacco. In 
Yizagapatam, farm-servants are not given meals, except in 
some places in the northern taluks, where the custom obtains 
of giving them two or three meals a day : where two meals 
are given, the annual wages are cut down by one-third, and 
if three meals are given by one-half. In the first case one 
meal consisting of a quarter of a seer of boiled rice and eunji 
is given in the morning at about 8 or 9 o’clock, and the second 
meal consisting of a quarter of a seer lb.) of ragi or other 
flour boiled, at about 4 p.m. In the other case, the servant 
is fed in the morning, noon and evening, the meals given 
being the same as those of a member of the employer’s 
family. In Cuddapah the servant gets one local seer of food 
daily (1*7 Madras seers) worth Rs. 14 annually, clothes worth 
Rs. 4-8-0 and cash Rs. 3. Higher money wages are paid if 
the ryot is a woman who cannot herself superintend the 
cultivation. In a few cases, presents amounting to Rs. 4 or 
Rs. 5 are allowed on occasions of marriages, &c. ; sometimes 
the servant is allowed loans, without interest, amounting to 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. But these do not form part of the service 
contract. If the servant has a child above five and below 
twelve years of age, the latter is given wages from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4-8-0 with three meals a day and clothes. No deduction 
is made in the wages for the temporary absence of labourers 
on account of illness and other unavoidable reasons. In 
North Areot, servants in the Chittoor taluk are given three 
meals estimated to cost Rs. 36 a year, Rs. 6 in cash and cloth 
worth 1 rupee. Their presents and perquisites may amount to 
about Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. The examples given above will suffi- 
ciently show how difficult it is, amidst the wide variety of 
form, which the remuneration assumes in different parts of 
the country, to state in money values the earnings of the 
labourers. The following general deductions may, however, 
I think, be drawn from the facts stated; viz., (1) perma- 
nent servants are employed only by the well-to-do ryots 
and, when they are fed at the master’s house, get as much 
food as they can possibly take ; (2) the quantity of food is 
variously given from 3 lb. in Bellary to 1^ lb. in Yizagapatam, 
and 2 lb. of dry grain per diem and 1| lb. of rice may, on an 
average, be taken as ample allowance for an adult doing full 
work ; (3) the value of the meal is estimated at from Rs. 14 
to Rs. 36, per annum, the differences being due to the variation 
in the prices of ^ain in the several districts and to the money 
value of the grain consumed being calculated with reference 
to the average prices ruling at the cusba stations instead o£ 



tlie prices ruling in the rural tracts. The general average 
money value of the feeding charges of an adult labourer may 
be taken for the Presidency at Rs. 20 per annum ; and (4; the 
remuneration of a permanent farm-servant may, on an average, 
be taken as twice the cost of his feeding and clothing 
expenses. The practice in the northern parts of the Vkaga- 
patam district, where, in the case of permanent servants fed 
in the master’s house, the remuneration is cut down to 
one-half, clearly shows this. 

The next class of agricultural labourers consists of those 
who are engaged by the month or for the cultivation season. 
In Coimbatore, labourers are employed by the month by ryots 
who have dry or garden land to cultivate. These are called 
padials and receive from 16 to 20 bullahs of grain, if men, 
and 12 to 16, if boys, the money value being Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8-0, in the case of a man, and from 10 annas to Rs. 
1-8-0 in the case of a boy. The padial is bound to give the 
whole of his time to his master. The grain given is cumbu, 
ragi or samai. A bullah is equal to two Madras measures 
and a man’s ration is ^ to f Madras measure or 1-| to 2|- lb. 
If a ryot has a large farm the head padial is sometimes paid 
25 bullahs — rvalue Rs. 3. At the end of the term of hiring the 
padial receives Rs. 2 or two cloths. The daily wages of the 
labourer are thus between two and two-and-half times the 
daily ration. The perquisites of a padial consist of a basketfol 
of corn at the time of cutting, which may consist of 8 bullahs 
of grain valued at 1 rupee and a portion of any other crops, 
the value amounting in all to Rs. 2. The wife of a padial, 
if she works at the picking of cotton or harvesting of a crop, 
gets a httle more than ordinary women, who get one-eighth 
of the pickings of cotton or a bullah of grain equivalent 
to from 2 annas to 2^ annas. In Salem main division, the 
monthly wages of an adult labourer vary from 18 to 24 
vuUums (each vuUum measuring 3-| seers of 80 tolas each) 
with a cash payment varying from Rs. 2 ^ to Rs. 3 at the end 
of the year. In the Sub-division, the yearly wages vary 
between 3 and 4 kandagams (187 seers of 80 tolas per 
kandagam) and Rs. 4 or 6 at the end of the year. In the 
Head Assistant’s division, 112 seers of 80 tolas of cumbu or 
varagu together with 5 annas per mensem are given. TaJdng 
the quantity of grain required for each adult at 2 lb., the 
grain wages are between two and two-and-half times an adult’s 
ration iu the first case, and between three and four times 
in the second and third oases. In the Nellore district, Giidur 
taluk, labourers are paid 2^ tooms of paddy per month or 
4| seers or 6f lb. per day, 2 tooms in addition to one meal 
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a day, or ^ loom of cumbu or ragi or jonna or 1 toom of 
paddy per montb in addition to two meals a day. Tbe 
labourers are further allowed straw for fodder and for roofing 
purposes, some land free of rent for cultivatioTi, loans without 
interest, presents in grain or money on festive occasions, and 
advance of pay on occasions of marriage or death in addition 
to other gratuitous help. In the Kavali taluk, Nellore district, 
farm-servants are paid 2f seers of paddy or 1-| seers of ragi 
or cholum daily. Such laboui’ers get — besides gleanings of 
the threshing ground, which are estimated tio amount to 15 
tooms a year, worth Rs. 24-6-0 to Rs. 30 according as the 
grain is paddy or ragi and cholam, one cumbli worth Rs. 
1-8-0, and a pah* of slippers. They also take, with the per- 
mission of their masters, some bundles of hay or straw. The 
total income is estimated as high as Rs. 60 per annum. In 
Cuddapah, the yearly wages amount to 336 Madras measures, 
or nearly twice the daily ration. 

The wages, above referred to, relate mostly to oases in 
which the servants employed are of the Sudra castes. Where 
the degraded castes, such as Pariars and Pullers, are employed, 
especially in wet cultivation, the wages are considerably 
lower. These castes were, till 1843, hereditary slaves sold 
with the land or mortgaged. In Malabar, according to 
Buchanan, Churmars were, in 1800, the absolute property of 
their masters and could be employed on any work the masters 
pleased, the only restriction being that a husband and wife 
could not be sold separately. Buchanan adds, “ The master 
is considered as bound to give the slave a certain allowance 
of provisions ; a man or woman, while capable of labour, 
receives 2 edangallies (equivalent to 1 1 seers of 80 tolas) of 
rice in the husk weekly, or two-seventh of the allowance, 
which I consider as reasonable for persons of all ages included. 
Children and old persons past labour get one-half only of tbia 
pittance, and no allowance is made whatever for infants. 
This would be totally inadequate to support them ; but the 
slaves on each estate get one twenty-first part of the gross 
produce in order to encourage them to care and industry. A 
male slave annually gets 7 cubits of cloth and a woman 14 
cubits. They erect for themselves huts that are little better 
than large baskets.” Both Messrs. Buchanan and Warden, 
the Collector of the district, in the begi nning of the century, 
remark that, owing to ill-treatment and insufficient nourish- 
ment for generations, the Churmars have become very diminu- 
tive in size. Churmars are no longer slaves, but are treated 
like other ordinary coolies. They receive 2 seers of 80 tolas 
of paddy daily when they work for their masters, but when 



there is no work on the farms they are not maintained by 
the masters and they are allowed to seek work elsewhere. 
During the time of harvest fixed wages cease and the reapers 
— men and women — are paid a share of the grain, generally 
one-tenth ; in the southern part of the district it is stated 
that as much as one-sixth is paid. The amount earned varies 
according to the strength of the labourers, and is stated not 
to exceed one or two rupees. They are allowed, however, 
presents on special occasions and receive 2 parahs (7f seers) 
of paddy yearly, if they continue in the service of the masters. 
On occasions of marriages and deaths, small presents are 
made, and, during confinement of women, a small quantity of 
oil and paddy, in addition to a daily subsistence allowance 
for a period of 28 days, is granted. Their position, as regards 
wages for subsistence, has, therefore, distinctly improved, 
though they cannot be said to have, to an appreciable extent, 
emerged from the position of social degradation which they 
have occupied for ages. In South Canara, farm-servants (who 
were originally slaves), if men, get from 1 to 2 seers of clean 
rice, (80 tolas each) with condiments, the average rate being 
1-^ seer with condiments ; and women and children get less ; 
the labourers are generally given a midday meal by the masters. 
In addition to the daily wages, they receive annual perquisites 
consisting of cloths and blankets, presents of rice and other 
eatables at important festivals and for marriage purposes, and 
they are given an allotment of rent free land from | to acre 
in extent, except on the coast of the Mangalore taluk. In 
the Malay alam portion of the district, the allowances to the 
farm-labourers do not appear to be so liberal, but, on the 
whole, it seems to be clear that the farm-servants are in 
good seasons well off in the sense that their food is not in- 
sufficient for subsistence. Mr. Sturrock, who made careful 
enquiries on the subject, estimates the annual income of a 
labourer’s family at Es. 107 and the expenditure at Es. 
76, the greater portion of the balance being expended in 
toddy. ' Buchanan, writing in 1801, stated that a male 
slave was allowed daily 1^ hanies (2 seers) of rice or three- 
fourths of the allowance for a hired servant. With reference 
to this statement, Mr. Sturrock observes, “ These rates cor- 
respond rather with my maximum rates than with those I 
have adopted as typical ; but Dr. Buchanan seems to have got 
his information from the masters who would naturally mention 
the highest rates allowed. In the preceding paragraph, he 
remarks that the amount said to be paid in wages for trans- 
planting rice seems to be exaggerated. With regard to hired 
servants, whose wages are said to be higher than those of the 
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slaves, Dr. Buchanan remarks, these wages are very high 
and may enable the hired servants to keep the family in the 
greatest abundance.” In Tanjore the pannial, who is the 
descendant of the old hereditary slave, was paid, according 
to the account given by Mr. Ramaiyangar in 1872 (see ap- 
pendix: lY.-F), one Madras measure of paddy per diem. The 
present rate, from recent reports, appears to be Madras 
measures per diem and in the Kumbakdnam taluk it is even 
1-f Madras measures. Mr. Pennington, in 1885, estimated 
the whole earnings of a pannial at about 30 to 36 kalams of 
paddy per annum, worth as many rupees; and stated that 
the earnings of the whole family did not exceed Rs. 50, of 
which Rs. 7-8-0 must be spent on drink or the enormous 
toddy revenue of the Tanjore district ( 6 ^ lakhs of rupees) 
could not be accounted for. In many of the taluks of the 
district, they are allowed 40 gulis (*132 acre) for house- 
site and 60 gulis (*198 acre) more, as yermanium or plough 
allotment, for cultivation, the produce of which they enjoy 
rent free. Mr. Pennington adds, “ The comparative poverty 
of the pannial class is attributed to their fondness for drink 
and a want of prudence and forethought in storing up paddy 
to provide against a rainy day. They are in fact the most 
barbarous part of the community, and hve precisely like 
animals, being to aU intents and purposes serfs attached to 
the soil and generally of the Pariah caste, few being Sudras.” 
These remarks are, to a great extent, true, though their 
condition, so far as mere physical subsistence is concerned, 
has somewhat improved in recent years. Mr. Clerk, 
who has made special inquiries into the condition of this 
class of labourers, writes, “In former times, the pannials 
were the slaves of the mirasidars, on whom they depended 
solely for livelihood. They were paid then as now in paddy 
and, during the cultivation season, were well fed, but they 
suffered considerably in the off-season from insufficiency of 
food. Their position has greatly improved during the last 
forty years, and, at the present time, they are as independent 
of the mirasidars as the porakudis. It is beyond doubt that 
wages have considerably risen during recent years. For 
transplanting and harvesting, wages are double what they 
were twenty years ago, and there has been an increase in the 
price paid for cooly labour of every description. . . . Many 
causes have tended to improve the condition of both tenants 
and labourers within the last forty years, but the facilities 
placed within their reach for emigrating have done more for 
them than anything else. Both classes emigrate, though 
chiefly the labourers, and all return with considerable 
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savings, by means of wbich the porakudi becomes a land- 
holder and the labourer sets up as a tenant. The returns 
show that, during the last ten years, 118,000 emigrants 
embarked from Negapatam for the Straits Settlements, the 
average number per annum during the last six years being 
15,000. In addition to this, the poorer classes in the south 
of the district emigrate in large numbers to Ceylon, but no 
statistics are available to show their approximate number. 
As proof, however, of considerable savings remitted by 
emigrants from this part of the district, I am informed that 
the money order transactions at the Post Ofl&ce at Arantdngi, 
Patukdta taluk, are larger than at the head ofl&ce in Tan* 
jore.” In the South Arcot and Ohingleput districts, pannials 
do not seem to be as well off as in Tanjore. In the 
Ohingleput district, from Mr, Place’s report, written in 1799, 
it appears that the earnings of a pannial and his wife 
averaged about 2 ^ kalams of paddy or 106 pucka seers of 80 
tolas. Now their earnings amount to 45 measures or 67-J 
pucka seers, and very little is given in the shape of perqui- 
sites or extra allowances. This is rather surprising as one 
would have expected that the vicinity of the town of Madras 
and the demand for labour there would have forced up 
wages. Further inquiries might show that the present rate 
of wages assumed is under-estimated. In Tinnevelly, Mr. 
Brandt, the Sub-Collector, in 1872, estimated the income of 
a Pullan and his wife at B.s. 42 per annum and inferred 
from this that, for a considerable part of the year, they 
could not take a full meal at all. Mr. Puckle, the Collector, 
who had much greater experience of the district was, how- 
ever, of opinion that the position of the pullars and free 
labourers of the district was remarkably good ; they were 
better fed and clothed than similar classes in any of the 
districts south of Madras, and their houses, as a rule, were 
superior to, and very different from, the squalid huts that 
were to be found elsewhere. 


The Madras Board of Reveime has, since the ahove was written, instituted, in con- 
nection with the condition of the Pariahs in the Ohingleput district, enquiries into the 
wages paid to a Pariah agricultural labourer, and found that , including the harvest 
perquisites, his average wages per meusera amounted to 8 merkals or 64 Madras 
measures, or 96 pucka seers of paddy, against 105 seers in 1800 ; but the Board state that 
from the latter figure a small deduction has to he made on aoconnt of the fees of 
artificers, which were inolnded in the original calculations. On this aoconnt the Board 
made a deduction of 10 Madras merkals, and stated that the allowance in 1800 amounted 
to 95 merkals a year, or about the quantity now earned. It further appears that the 
8 Madras merkals ahove referred to are the lowest wages now paid, and that it is difficult 
to get the labourers to accept them ; and that, owing to dearness of labour, the mirasidars 
are compelled to he liberal in the matter of perquisites. The wages of the labourer 
and his wife are estimated at more than Es. 6 per mensem, es:cli;i,sive of presents oa 
pccasions of marriages, feasts, 
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Casual labourers, who are employed as occasion arises, are 
paid at higher rates than regular farm-servants, and, notwith- 
standing the irregularity of employment, they appear to be 
better off than the pannial class. In Coimbatore, according to 
Mr. Nicholson, casual wages are from 1 to 8 measures daily 
(3 to 9 lb.), varying with reference to season and demand — 
quite high wages being paid at harvest. Women find work 
for many months in the year on wet lands, from the collec- 
tion of green manure to the work of harvest. There is less 
to be done by them in gardens and still less on dry lands 
except at harvest, especially that of cotton, the cost of 
picking which is estimated at from one-twelfth to one-eighth 
of the crop. Since the last famine, there has been a decided 
increase in the money price of work in this district ; the 
labouring class was largely affected by the famine and conse- 
quently there is competition for labour especially in the 
towns where labourers are hard to get. Mr. Nicholson 
states that Wodders have even struck work on being refused 
the rate of 12 cubic yards of easy earth-work, 20 being a 
nominal rate. From 2 to 2^ annas per day for ordinary 
unskilled male labourers and to 2 annas to females is 
about the average. Hence a man and his wife can earn at 
least 3^ annas per day or the equivalent of 12 to 15 lb. of 
dry grain in husk or 8 to 10 lb. without husk. When paid 
in grain, the wages would amormt to this quantity. For 
well-digging, it is usual to pay the labourers chiefly in grain, 
with an. occasional sheep for the Wodders, money being 
seldom paid by the regular ryot. Mr. Benson says of Kur- 
nool, that the supply of labour is usually adequate to all 
rural demands, but of late years the construction of the 
Bellary-Kistna Railway has largely drawn on the supply and 
forced up rates near the places through which it runs. Of 
Bellary, Mr. Sabapathy MudaHar (see appendix \r.-F. (1 6)) 
says : “ This year (1890) the cotton and oholum crops having 
been exceptionally favourable and cotton crops having ripened 
simultaneously in almost every place, the labouring classes 
were benefited thereby to an enormous extent. The wages 
which were paid were three times as high as those ordinarily 
paid before the current year.” He adds that the increase in 
the number of cotton presses has been the cause of giving 
technical knowledge to numbers of male and female labourers 
who are now able to earn exceptionally high wages, i.e., 
Bs. 10 to Rs. 15 per mensem for a man and Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 
for a woman, who do work on the piece-work system. The 
same remark applies more or less to the TinneveUy district 
also. In Tanjore temporary coolies are employed by thq 
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landholders whenever they have more work than can be done 
by their own servants, especially in times of reaping, digging 
and levelling the fields. They are mostly employed by con- 
tractors in road works and their daily wages are much liigher 
f.han those of Pannials — often double. 

Among agricultural labourers, the highest class consists 
of those who cultivate lands on the sharing system. These 
labourers must be men of some means ; they must ordinarily 
have at least ploughing cattle. The sharing system does not 
prevail to any great extent in the dry districts, for instance, 
in Anantapur. In the few places of this district in which it 
prevails, the cultivator gets half the produce for mere labour 
and when he contributes cattle, a still larger share. In 
Bellary, the varum or cultivator’s share is one-half ordinarily 
and two-thirds where cultivation is expensive, as when water 
has to be baled or land overgrown with long grass has to 
be broken up. The cultivation expenses are borne by the 
tenant and the landowner pays the assessment. In both 
eases village servants’ fees and the harvesting expenses are 
deducted from the produce before division. If the land- 
owner contributes half the seed, he takes half the straw. In 
the Salem district the conditions are very similar. In some 
cases where labour is not easily procurable, the produce is 
equally divided after the cultivation expenses are deducted. 
The cultivator also pays sometimes half the assessment, 
getting three-fourths, or three-fifths of the produce, the 
landlord paying the sMl assessment. Sometimes, again, the 
arrangement is that the cultivator should take one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the net produce plus a fixed quantity of grain. 
In the case of irrigation by baling, the landlord’s and culti- 
vator’s shares are two-fifths and three-fifths, respectively; 
the cost of seed and harvesting is shared equally. In the 
Ouddapah sub-division and in the Kanigiri taluk of the 
NeUore district, labourers who do not contribute anything 
for cultivation expenses are given, what is called, half a 
“bullock’s share,” that is, if the ryot has four bullocks, he 
employs four servants and gives each servant one-eighth 
share of the produce. The “pungal” system in the Pollachi 
taluk of the Coimbatore district is somewhat similar. Buch- 
anan describes the system as it existed in 1800 as follows. 
The pungals go to a rich farmer and for a share of the crop 
xmdertake to cultivate his lands. The farmer lends the 
cattle, implements, seed and money or grain that may be 
required for the subsistence of the pwigals. He also gives 
each family a house. He takes no share in the labour which 
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15 all performed by tlie pungals and their wives and chil- 
dren ; but he pays the rent out of his share on the division 
of the crop which takes place when it is ripe. If a ryot 
employs six pungals to cultivate his land, the produce is 
divided into 15 portions which are distributed as follows : 
to the ryot for Government assessment, seed, &c., 6 ; to the 
ryot for profit 1 ; to the ryot for interest on money advanced 
2 ; to the pungals (5 ; total 15. Out of their share, the 
pungals must repay the ryot the money advanced for their 
subsistence. The system as now practised is stated to be 
the following : If the ryot employs a pungal to cultivate his 
fields, it is only when the latter is able to contribute plough- 
bullocks to some extent. The produce is divided into two 
portions, of which one-half goes to the ryot as Nilavaram. 
The remaining half is divided between the ryot and the 
pungal according to the number of plough-bullocks contri- 
buted by each. 

In Tanjore, che varum or porakudi system is extensively 
prevalent. From Mr. Wallace’s report, written in 1805, it 
appears that in this district in 1,012 villages lands were 
cultivated directly by the mirasidars, in 1898, lands were 
cultivated on the sharing system and in the remaining 1,923 
villages the cultivation was conducted under both systems. 
The varum or share given to the porakudi varied from 22 to 
30 per cent, of the gross produce. Under the Mahratta 
Government, which took 60 per cent, of the gross produce 
leaving only 40 per cent, to be divided between the mirasidar 
and the porakudi, the share of the latter was as low as 15 
per cent. The porakudi varum now varies between 20 and 
60 per cent., the lower rates prevailing in the delta taluks 
where crop is abundant and more or less assured, and the 
higher rates in the ^^pland taluks where the crop is pre- 
carious. There can be no doubt that the position of the 
porakudis has very considerably improved, several of them 
having become landholders. Mr. Clerk observes “ they are 
beginning to realize the fact that they are masters of the 
situation and can dictate their own terms to the mirasidars. 
Of late years some of the porakudis have refused to cultivate 
op the varum system, which gives to the mirasidar 75 per 
cent, of the gross produce and have demanded a five or ten 
years’ lease at a fixed money rent. These terms have been 
conceded by the mirasidars in favour of the tenants inasmuch 
as the rents have been fixed on a basis of something like 65 
per cent, of the gross produce instead of 75.” The records 
of the Eegistration Department show that grain and money 
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leases are I’apidly superseding cultivation on the sharing 
system, and this proves that the porakudis are becoming 
substantial farmers able to carry on cultivation without much 
help from the landlords and to pay the stipulated rent in all 
seasons. They are also enabled to enjoy the fruits of 
additional labour bestowed on the cultivation of the lands 
without having to share them with the landlords as under 
the porakudi system. The same improvement, it will be seen 
from the note of the District Registrar of Tinnevelly on the 
agricultural classes, printed in the appendix, V.-F. (1 6), is 
observable in the condition of the corresponding cultivating 
class in that district also, many of whom have saved money 
and bought landed properties ; the general result being that, 
while the rent receiving class is somewhat going down, the 
cultivating class is rising gradually in importance. In the 
Coimbatore district, where the sharing system obtains to a 
considerable extent, the share of the landlord on dry lands is 
now one-half the gross produce instead of as in 1839 one-half 
of the net produce after deducting the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. In the South Oanara and Malabar districts, the varum 
system does not obtain, lands being leased out to tenants on 
fixed money and produce rents. 

60. Labourers, other than agricultural, are chiefly em- 
ployed in towns, and their condition has 
distmctly improved. The rates of wages 
per diem for unskilled labour, according to 
the official returns, vary from 1 anna 9 pies in Vizagapatam 
to 7 annas 4 pies in Kurnool. The average rate in towns for 
the whole Presidency is 3 annas 9 pies, while that in rural 
tracts is 2 annas 9 pies. The rate for Madras town is, 
however, only 4 annas, and the high rate in Kumool is 
evidently due to the recent opening of the BeUary-Kistna 
railway. "Employment is fairly constant and an unskilled 
labourer in towns may be taken on an average to earn 3 annas 
per diem throughout the year, while the labourer in rural 
tracts earns about 2 annas. The establishment of mills, the 
extension of railways, the increase of trade and the large 
expenditure, by Government on roads and irrigation works, 
and by private individuals on buildings, have forced iip 
wages both in inland and sea-port towns, as labour is much in 
demand at these places. Among the higher classes, it is a 
welhknown fact that domestic servants, especially cooks and 
water-carriers, are hard to get, and their wages, in addition 
to food, have increased to three times of what they were 
thirty or forty years ago. 
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61. In the preceding paragraphs I have endeavoured to 

In what direotiona particulars as I have been able 

the labouring classes to obtain regarding the wages of agri- 
have improved. cultural and other labour.^" It would, of 

course, be hopeless to attempt to state in exact numerical 
proportions the improvement in wages for the reasons 
already explained. Money values are fallacious guides in 
thia respect, and it is impossible to assign money values to 
perquisites which are allowed on special and not regularly 
recurring occasions, and are regulated by customary usages 
and the good understanding between the employers and the 
employed, rather than by contract. If it is necessary to sum 
up, in a single statement, the remuneration that is allowed 
in such a wide variety of forms, I should say that 2 annas 


''0 Since the memorandum was written, above 7,000 service agreements, both for 
agriouLtural and iion-agriouLtnral labour, registered in the several registration offices of 
the Presidency, were examined and enquiries made as to the changes which have occur- 
red in grain-wages. It was found that there has been nowhere any reduction in the 
customary wages paid for agricultural labour. The labourers generally receive advances 
from their employers varying from Bs. 10 to upwards of Es. 100, and agree to serve for 
some definite period or till the loan is re-paid. H o interest is charged, except in special 
cases, on the loans. The loans are to be liquidated either by means of small deductions 
from the wages, or at the end of the period of service by a lump payment. 

For agricultural labour, the wages are given in money, in kind, or in food and clothing 
with a small cash payment at the end of the year. The money payment ranges from 
Es. 18 to Es. 60 a year. The average may be taken at from Rs. 30 to Es. 36. The 
qnantity paid in grain varies from 20 to 60 Madras measures a month, according to the 
age and efficiency of the labourer, a midday meal being generally provided by the em- 
ployer ; the average quantify may be taken at about 36 or 37 Madras measures a month, 
or 1:^ Madras measures a day. When food is given the labourers are paid from Rs. 3 to 
Es. 30 at the end of the year. 

For non-agricultural labour, the wages of goldsmiths, blacksmiths and carpenters vary 
from Es. 4 to Es. 30 a month. 

For tanning, which is a large industry in this Presidency, and in which, from religious 
scruples, none but the Pariahs are engaged, the wages are nowhere less than Es. 5 per 
mensem. If paid daily the wages are 31 annas. The maximum wages are Es. 10 a 
month. 

Brahmin cooks receive from Es. 4 to 7 a month in addition to food. 

Shop-boys are paid from Es. 4 to Es. 16 a month. 

The tendency everywhere appears to be for an increase in grain wages, and the 
complaints often made are that it is difficult to obtain labourers for the due customary 
rates of wages or to make them work with zeal or full time as in the old days for these 
wages. There is, of course, great reluctance on the part of the employers to alter the 
customary rates ; but perquisites and presents and the amounts of loans given without 
interest are generally increased. The grain wages given for casual labourer, e.g., 
additional labour employed during harvest, appear to have generally increased, and in 
some cases doubled. The tendency towards increase in the rates of daily grain- wages 
allowed to field hands permanently employed is less marked, though there are a number 
of ipstances in which there has been an increase even as regards these. This shows 
that custom is gradually giving way to competition, and that the tendency on the whole 
is towards an increase in the earnings of labourers as estimated in food-grains. 

Since the memorandum was written, H. Snbbaraya Aiyar, Esq., Deputy OoUector, 
Coimbatore district, has made personal enquiries into the condition of the labouring 
classes in parts of the Coimbatore district, and the conclusion he has arrived at is, that 
their con<Etion “ is not what it was thirty or forty years ago, but has materially 

improved in several respects Those who have once formed 

the landless class, the petty traders, the artizans and the weavers, who have chosen to 
work in the fields and elsewhere, have now acquired landed property to some extent* 
Vide appendix Y,-F. (I 8). 
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per diem all through the year, or a little more than twice the 
Talue of his daily ration in grain, may be taken as the 
average wages of an adult labourer. Servants of the degraded 
castes^ such as Pariahs and Pallars, probably get 25 per 
cent, less, as they are not allowed to enter the houses of the 
ryots and attend to cattle and other household work, while 
other servants, to whom the objection does not apply, pro- 
bably get 26 per cent. more. Taking the labouring classes as 
a whole, the improvement in their condition in recent years is 
manifested, not in any clearly visible rise in the standard of 
living of the lowest grades or in the comforts that they 
enjoy, but in the fact of a considerable proportion of the 
labourers, who, under the old conditions, would have remained 
in the lowest grade, having been drafted into the next higher 
grade, while a portion of the latter has gone into the grade 
which is next higher, and so on. Thus, a percentage of 
labourers of the pannial class, as will be seen from Mr. Clerk’s 
account, has gone into the grade of porakudies, and a con- 
siderable percentage of porakudies has gone into the class of 
tenants, paying definite rents in cash or kind, while a portion 
of the latter has acquired landed property and become 
puttadars. Confining our attention to the lowest classes — 
the Pariahs and the Pallars — one would hardly be inclined 
to believe that their condition could, at any time, have 
possibly been worse than it is at present, but there is no 
doubt that this was the case. The statistics, compiled in the 
Census office and kindly furnished to me by Mr. H. A. Stu- 
art, show that, in the three districts of Tanjore, Chingleput 
and South Arcot, in which these classes are found in large 
numbers, a considerable proportion possesses landed pro- 
perty, In Tanjore, the Pallar and Pariah population, 
according to the recent census, comprises 567,700 persons ; 
of these, 24,600 persons, or 6 per cent, of the families, 
taking 5 persons to a family, possess land. In the Chingleput 
and South Arcot districts, the Pallar population is altogether 
insignificant. In the former district, of the Pariah popula- 
tion amounting to 310,000, 38,900 persons, or 12 per cent, 
of the families possess land. In the South Arcot district 
the number of possessors of landed property is very consider- 
able, being 196,600 out of a population of 583,000, or 33 per 
cent, of the families. As regards the landless labourers, all 
the measures of Covemment during the last forty or fitfby 
years have tended to ameliorate the condition of the lowest 
down-trodden classes so far as it is in the power of laws or 
administrative arrangements to do so ; and in this respect 
the policy pursued by the Indian Government has been more 
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liberal than that in force in England itself till -within very 
recent times. Agricultural slavery, which, in this country, 
originated mostly in voluntary contract, was abolished in 
18-t4, and labourers declared to be free to carry their labour 
where they pleased or to emigrate without being subjected to 
any harassing restrictions, such as those in force in Russia, 
for instance, where no peasant is allowed to travel 30 miles 
from his own rthu.iiiuie without obser-ving irksome formalities 
and paying from Is. to lOs*. for a passport. Labourers freely 
emigrate to Burma, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Mauritius 
and the West Indies, and as Mr. Clerk, the Settlement Officer 
in Tanjore, points out, very often labourers who have re- 
ceived advances or loans from landholders “do take their 
departure without payment.” The labourers are now quite 
aware that the higher classes dare not molest them, and the 
abolition of the system of corvee or compulsory labour on 
Government works has taken away all excuse for doing so. 
The abolition of torture, as one of the recognised methods of 
enforcing discipline, of collecting the revenue or detecting 
crime, and the severity -with which violations of the law in 
this respect have been punished, have clearly demonstrated 
to the landholders that the employment of the old coercive 
methods in the exaction of work -will not be tolerated by 
Government, and that labourers might be coaxed to remain 
in their service, but not compelled to do so. The non-recog- 
nition of class distinctions and the special privileges claimed 
by mirasidars to keep the lower classes out of the occupation 
of land, and the uniform treatment accorded to all puttadars, 
whether recent occupants or ancient mirasidars, in all ad- 
ministrative arrangements have raised the position of the 
lower classes, if they have somewhat depressed that of the 
higher classes. Numbers among the Pariah population have 
enlisted as sepoys, and several have found employment in 
the domestic establishments of Europeans as cooks, nurses, 
horsekeepers, gardeners, &c., and also in factories, plantations 
and railways. Missionary agencies have also done this class 
invaluable service by establishing schools and by teaching 
them to live, whenever their circumstances would permit of it, 
in a more respectable manner than they have been accustomed 
to do for ages, and by interceding for their protection and 
advocating their cause whenever there is any real or fancied 
danger of their being oppressed by the classes above them. 


The statute of labourers, the statute of apprentices and a multitude of laws 
against combinations of workmen were all enacted m England in the interest of capi- 
talists. The last remnants of combination laws were abolished only in 1875, and tlfiey 
were enforced with considerable severity so recently as 1844, 
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I am informed that forty or fifty years ago, in some parts of 
the country, landholders used to have two measures, one of 
the usual capacity for ordinary transactions, and the other, 
a somewhat smaller one, for measuring out wages to the 
labourers who were thus cheated out of a part of their 
customary dues. This infamous practice has now, I believe, 
been completely discontinued. Further amelioration of the 
condition of this class must be the outcome of educational 
agencies employed in connection with missionary enterprise ; 
and indeed, the best thing that can happen to them is con- 
version to either the Christian or the Muhammadan religion, 
for there is no hope for them within the pale of Hinduism, 
the ordinances of which originated in a state of things in 
which it was necessary for a small minority of colonists of 
a superior race, with a view to prevent their civilization from 
becoming swamped by the surrounding barbarism, to con- 
struct “moral barriers,” which would absolutely prevent 
fusion of races. The lower classes themselves are finding 
out this and the work of conversion is proceeding apace in 
some parts of the Presidency, for instance, in Tinnevelly, 
Nellore, Kistna and Malabar. Mr. Mclver, in the census 
report of 1881, writes : “ The extensive conversion to 
Muhammadanism of the lower castes of Hindus in Malabar 
has, for some years, been a matter of notoriety. The social 
distinctions created by caste are very marked in parts of the 
West Coast districts, and some of the lower castes occupy a 
very degraded position. The advantages which Moplahs or 
Hindu-sprung Mussulmans enjoy in this respect are obvious 
enough, and this seems at last to have dawned on the lower 
caste Hindus. The Moplahs were willing to receive them, 
and the work has of late years thriven.” The increase of 
the Muhammadan population of Malabar in the decade ending 
1881 was 12*3, while the increase in the total population 
was only 3*4 per cent. The Anglican missionaries in Tinne- 
velly, and the Baptists in Kistna and Nellore, made large 
additions to their followers in the ten years ending 1881, the 
increase in the Christian population in the three districts in 
that decade being 37*4, 371‘9 and 690*4 per cent., res- 
pectively, while there was an increase in the total population 
of Tinnevelly and Kistna of only 0*34 and 6*62 per cent., 
respectively, and a decrease in Kellore of 11*4 per cent, on 


”. attempt ■was made by oertam philanthropic Hindu gentlemen in Mysore, imder 
the inspiration of the late Mr. C, Bnnga Charlu, to organize a system of teaching for 
the Pariah population, in order that some impression might he made on the dense 
ignoi^noe and grovelling superstition of this class The attempt, however, altogether 
Jcaileuf 
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account of the famine of 1876-78. As soon as a person of 
the low-est classes of the Hindu population is converted either 
to the Christian or the Muhammadan religion, he emerges at 
a bound from his position of social degradation, and is ac- 
kno’wledged by persons belonging to the higher classes to have 
done so ; and he often turns the tables against the latter by 
calling them “ Kafirs” or “Heathens.” It is also noteworthy 
to what extent the removal of the social stigma of degradation 
stimulates the industrial activity of the classes who have 
been relieved of it. The Moplahs of Malabar, for instance, 
are far more active, enterprising and well to do than the 
classes of the Hindus from whom they have seceded. The 
work of conversion, however, can only proceed pari passu 
with the improvement in the material condition of the lower 
classes of which it is both a consequence and a cause ; for, 
conver'ion implies a desire to live a more respectable life on 
the part of the degraded classes than what they have been 
accustomed to, and the means for doing so must be within 
reach before the desire is felt. As regards the further 
amelioration of the condition of the Pariah population, which 
has recently excited so much public attention, it seems to me 
that it would be erroneous to assume that they are worse off 
now than they were fifty years ago, or that they are oppressed 
by the landholders. On the contrary, they are distinctly 
better off than before in the sense that they have a great 
many more opportunities of bettering their condition than 
were available under the old regime, and of which an appreci- 
able percentage of the class has actually availed itself. There 
is, however, still a large class which, though somewhat better 
than before, is in a deplorably miserable and degraded con- 
dition, and its amelioration must, as already observed, be 
brought about by educational agencies ; and it is in this 
direction that the efforts of Grovernment should be directed, 
and not, as is sometimes advocated, to the procuring of bene- 
fits to the labouring classes at the expense of the land-owning 
classes which can only have the effect of introducing among 
the two classes, so necessary to one another, a spirit of 
mutual hostility similar to what is growing up in England 
to the injury of both. There is one hopeful feature in the 
situation, viz., that the Pariahs, notwithstanding centuries of 
social degradation, are singularly docile, attached to their 
masters, amenable to instruction and not unintelligent ; and 
there can be little doubt but that a great deal may be made 
of them and that their improvement is not such a difiBcult or 
hopeless undertaking as one might be inclined to think when 
one sees their present degraded condition in the rural parts. 
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When we compare the smart intelligent looking servant in an 
Ano'lo- Indian household with the “ Pannial ” who, in point 
of Tntelligenee, does not, to all appearance, compare very 
favorably with the cattle he tends, we should be hardly in- 
clined to suspect that the two belong to the same class of the 
population. Pariahs who serve as sepoys in the Indian army 
have the reputation of being the best of the recruits from 
the population of Southern India. 

62. Among the propertied classes, the military classes, 
and more especially the Poligars who used 
to lead plimdering expeditions, have be- 
hoiders.mereaoitiie and oome peaceful landholders, and, as such, 
professional classes. ^hile they have benefited by the rise in 

the profits of landed property, they have lost their old power 
and influence. Referring to the Poligars and the robber 
castes of the Tinnevelly District, Bishop Caldwell says : 
“ Of the many beneficial changes that have taken place, one 
of the most remarkable is that which we see in the Poligars 
themselves. The Poligar has become a Zemindar, and has 
changed his nature as well as his name. One can scarcely 
believe it possible that the peaceful Nay aka and Marava 
Zemindars of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs, of whose 
deeds of violence and daring the history of the last century 
is so full. One asks also, can it really be true that the 
peaceful Nay aka ryots of the present day are the lineal 
descendants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars who were 
so ready, at the merest word of their chief, to shed either 
their own blood or that of their chiefs’ enemies ? The change 
wrought amongst the poorer classes is not perhaps so complete, 
but many of them have merged their traditional occupation 
of watchmen in the safer and more reputable occupation 
of husbandmen, and it may fairly be said of the majority of 
the members of the caste that though once the terror of the 
country, they are now as amenable to law and reason as any 
other classes.” The only question is whether, under the 
Roman peace established by the British Raj, the transforma- 
tion above described is not too complete, and whether, while 
the suppression of the power of lawless chiefs and their 
retainers was, at the outset, undoubtedly the first condition 
of civihzed government and general progress, the time has 
not now arrived for finding some means of utilizing the 
waning martial spirit of these classes, before it is completely 
crushed out, for purposes of the defence of the country in the 
hour of trial, when every available resource may have to be 
strained to the utmost. The problem is certaiidy a difficult 
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one, bat it cannot be tbat British state^raa7)sllip will be 
unable to find a '.olution, more e^'pecially as steps have 
been already taken for rendering the armies maintained by 
Xative fStates effective for purposes of Imperial defence. 
"Whether it might not be possible to introduce some plan by 
which the bigger Zemindars, whobe estates are as large as 
small kingdoms, might be entrusted with the duty of training 
a certain number of militia-men to be kept as a kind of 
reserve for •purposes of Police and internal defence in times 
of danger, under strict supervision and adequate guarantees 
for good behaviour, it is not competent for lay men to decide ; 
they can only note the necessity for something being done in 
this direction. Meanwhile, the entire closure of the military 
career to the junior members of Hindu and Muhammadan 
families of high rank and military reputation, and the neces- 
sity impobed on all of them to obtain a living entirely out of 
the landed estates of the heads of their families which do 
not grow with the growth in their numbers, or to enter a 
civil profession for which they may have no special apti- 
tudes, is a serious drawback from the point of view of that 
many-sided development which is an essential condition of 
the economic progress of the country. 

Another class, which has suffered under the present regime, 
consists of the favourites and minions of Native chiefs who 
had fattened on the substance of the poor and are now no 
longer allowed to do so. It is the existence of this class, to 
some extent, that gives the capital cities of Native States an 
appearance of greater wealth and prosperity than is the case 
in the cities of British territory, where wealth is more dif- 
fused and less concentrated in particular localities. The town 
of Tanjore is an instance. Though the Bajah of Tanjore was 
relieved of the administration of that province in the begin- 
ning of the century, he was paid annually for over half a 
century one-fifth of its revenues for the maintenance of his 
court besides a fixed allowance of three and a half lakhs, and 
all this money was spent within that single town. Thousands 
of families lived on his bounty ; palatial buildings sprang up 
in various parts of the town, and music and painting and 
other arts, which minister to the pleasures of a luxurious 
court, flourished. "When the Raj became extinct, misfortune 
overtook the thousands of families of unproductive consumers 
who had not been bred in any useful occupation, and the 
town has not yet recovered from the blow, while the other 
towns in the district have greatly increased in size and 
Tvealth. The ruined buildings in the Tanjore town no doubt 
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attest its former magnificence, and place in strong relief 
its present decayed condition as a centre of wealth ; but in 
iniiit of fact, industrially speaking, the town is not now, 
probably, in a less flourishing condition than it was ever 
before. 

A third class, which has increased in numbers, but has 
lost in individual share of the wealth of the country, consists 
of the Xative bankers, sowkars and banias.^ Formerly, 
there was no security for property except in* the capital 
cities and their vicinity, and all the wealth was found con- 
centrated there. A few men, who were in favour with the 
chiefs, monopolised all the banking business of the country, 
issued bills of exchange (or himdis), and cashed them, and 
thus made colossal fortunes like the “ Navakoti Naraina 
Chetti ” of the Hindu tales. Their association with the 
raling chiefs, whose necessities they fed, gave them immense 
power, and though they were themselves sometimes plundered, 
as for instance, when Hyder levied a contribution of 70 
I qkhs of rupees from the bankers of Mysore, they had great 
opportunities of enriching themselves by altering the rates 
of exchange for coins, of which large numbers were current. 
According to Mr. Grant (1787), Zemindars and others had 
to offer as security “teeps” or promissory notes of sowkars, 
or other moneyed men, for about two-thirds of the revenue 
of the tracts of country farmed out by Government to them. 
Mr. White, a member of the Council of the Governor of Fort 
St. George, in 1793, mentions that, by the low value fixed on 
copper currency and the tricks of the sowkars in altering 
the rate of exchange, the poor cultivators were defrauded of 
a great part of the wages of their daily labour, that the shroffs 
used to raise or lower, in a few days, by combination, the 
rates of exchange by 10 or 15 per cent., and that the evil 
had operated, in a material degree, to depopulate the country 
during the famine which had then occurred.’'* The account 
given by Tavernier as to the rates of discount on bills of 


Mr. Warden, tlie Collector of Malabar, mentions a cnrions arrangement about 
the farming of kaas (copper coins) wHcb was in force at Palghat in 1801. He says, 
** The person farming the coinage fixes bis own particular stamp upon the new kaas, 
which he intends coining and circulating for the period of his lease which is limited 
to one year. The introduction of the new kaas takes place in the Malabar month of 
Obingum (part of August and September), at which time it is sold for 22 kaas the 
Veray fanam, and continues at this price till the month of Makaram (January and 
February), in which month, there being a fair in one of the villages of the country (at 
which an immense concourse of people assemble), the farmer attends it with his kaas 
and disposes of them at the rate of 24 to the fanam, after which the price decreases 
in proportion to the demand there might be in the bazaar, till the latter end of 
Khumbum (beginning of March), iu which month another fair happens, when the 
farmer disposes of his kaas at 2$ or 28 the fanam. The sale or exchange of kaas, after 
the oonclxLsion of this fair, becomes free and common to all, a^i-d the new and old kaas 
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exchange issued by Indian bankers will show how their 
grains were made up. The rates of exchange for goods 
payable at Surat within two months were at Lahore on Surat, 
6 ^ per cent. ; Agra 1 to per cent. ; Sironj 3 per cent. ; 
Burhanpore 2-| to 3 per cent . ; Dacca 10 per cent.; Patna 7 
to 8 per cent.; Benares 6 per cent.; Golconda from 4 to 5 
per cent. ; Goa from 4 to 5 per cent. ; Deccan 3 per cent. ; 
Bijapur 3 per cent. ; and Dowlatabad 1 to per cent. 
Tavernier adds “ In some years the exchange rises 1 to 2 per 
cent., where there are Eajahs or petty tributary princes, who 
interfere with tradej each claiming that the goods ought to 
traverse his territory and pay him custom. There are two 
in particular between Agra and Ahmedabad, one of whom 
is the Rajah of Antawar (Danta or Dantewar), and the other 
the Rajah of Bergam (possibly Wimgadn), who disturb the 
merchants much in reference to this matter. One may, 
however, avoid passing the territories of these two princes by 
taking another route, from Agra and Surat by way of Sironj 
and Burhanpore; but these are fertile lands, intersected 
by several rivers, the greater number of which are without 
bridges and without boats, and it is impossible to pass until 
two months after the rainy season. It is for this reason 
that the merchants, who have to be at Surat in the season 
for going to sea, generally take their way through the country 
of these two Rajahs, because they are able to traverse it at 
all seasons, even in the time of the rains, which consolidate 
the sand with which the whole country is covered. Besides, 
it is not to be wondered at that the exchange is so high, 
for those who lend the money run, for their part, the risk 
that if the goods are stolen the money is lost to them.” 
Tavernier’s remarks illustrate the difficulties which trade 
bad to contend with owing to the general insecurity of 
property in the country and the absence of easy communica* 
tions, a:^d they further show how it was possible for a few 
merchants and bankers to accumulate enormous wealth at the 


indiscriminately pass at one and the same value. During the period that the restraint 
continues, viz., from Chingum to Khumhum (seven months), every person wishing 
to exchange a fanam in the bazaar is required to receive it from the farmer at the price 
at which his kaas might be current at the time. His own kaas is to be the only one 
current at the bazaar during the above period ; and all the old kaas (those coined in 
the years preceding, although their intrinsic value is the same with, and often better 
than, that of the new) are bought up by the farmer at the rate of 150 old to 100 new, 
and he is at liberty to take them wherever he can find them passing in the bazaar, fl-nd 
give his own kaas in exchange at the above rate. These old kaas he either recoins 
anew or reserves them till the month of Hhumbum, when old and new passing without 
distinction he disposes of the former, which he got before at 60 per cent, discount, at 
their real or what may be their current value in the bazaar, which is from 36 to 38 to a 
fanam. Besides the above privileges, he has that of levying a kaas daily from every 
shop that may be open in the bazaar. This is an institution which has been of very 
old standing and not one of late introduction.” 
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expense of the general commnnity. We thus learn that the 
banking firm of Jaggat Sait, of Moorshedabad, was plundered, 
during the Mahratta invasion of 1742 of specie to the amount 
of 2 ^ millions sterling. Trade in the old days was, in fact, one 
of peril and adventure and restricted to a few individuals, 
who reaped enormous profits, which were sometimes expended 
in the construction of alms-houses and temples, caravansaries, 
roads and bridges. All this is now changed. The exten- 
sion of the security of property to all parts of the country, 
the adoption of a uniform currency, the introduction of the 
money order system and of currency notes and State banks 
and the creation of a public stock in which money can be 
invested with perfect security, have rendered it now impossible 
for the money-lending classes to make the enormous gains 
which they did in former times. Their loss, in this respect, 
however, is as nothing compared with the immense gain to 
the public resulting from the decentralization of money and 
capital, increased conveniences for the transfer of money, and 
the more secure investment of savings. The value of the 
money orders now issued at trifling cost amounts annually 
to 12 millions Rx for the whole of India, and 1*3 million 
Rx for the Madras Presidency ; the bank notes in circulation 
amount to 16 millions and 2 millions respectively. The 
deposits in the savings banks have also increased from 0*4 
millions Rx in 1857-68 to 6*9 millions Rx in 1889-90 for the 
whole of India. There can be no doubt, however, that with 
the increase of trade and the growth of a money economy, 
money-lending classes have increased in large numbers and 
spread all through the country instead of being confined to 
the towns. According to the returns of income-tax for the 
year 1890-91, there were in this Presidency 14,621 money- 
lenders with incomes exceeding Rs. 600 per annum. There 
is no means of forming an estimate of petty money-lenders 
with less income than Rs. 500. The tax paid by -^he for- 
mer class amounted to nearly Rs. 3,59,000, and the income 
assessed may be estimated at 1*6 millions Rx. The income is 
not large as compared with incomes in European countries, 
but it is much larger than was the case formerly in this 
country, and, being made up of smaller profits than before, 
denotes increased activity of trade. 

Other mercantile and trading classes have increased 
largely in numbers and are in a prosperous condition, owing 
to the development of trade of which a full account has 
already been given. As in the case of money-lenders, the 
income of this class is made up of small gains in a large 
number of transactions and not by large profits in a small 
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number of transactions. This is a wholesome change, for, 
as has been pertinently observed, the advantages of trade can 
no more be measured by the gains of individual traders than 
the advantages of learning by the salaries of schoolmasters. 
The gains of traders represent the sacrifice incurred for 
securing the advantages of trade, and the less the sacrifice 
and the more the volume of trade, the greater the advantage 
to the general community. 

Among the learned professions, the official classes have 
also increased in numbers, owing especially to the increased 
activity of Local Fund administration. Barristers, vakils and 
other legal practitioners are rising into importance. Accord- 
ing to the income-tax returns the income assessed, that is, of 
legal practitioners who get not less than Es. 500 per annum 
is about 26 lakhs of rupees. 1,034 persons get an income of 
nearly 10 lakhs of rupees and 267 persons an income of 16 lakhs 
of rupees. Of the latter, 47 persons, with an income of about 
6 lakhs, reside in the Presidency town, and 220 persons, 
with an income of 10 lakhs, reside in the mofussil stations. 

63. Among the artisan classes, the decline of hand-loom 

TV A. 4 - weavers has already been referred to. 

mans. ^ handicrafts patronized by native 
courts, such as painting, manufacture of articles of luxury, 
pith-work, &c., have disappeared with those courts. This 
change is due not so much to the competition of European 
manufactures as to revolution in taste. The decline of indig- 
enous arts is certainly a matter for regret, but it is a small 
factor in the present economic condition of the country. As 
regards cotton hand-loom manufactures, Mr. T. N. Muk- 
harji, in his Art Manufactmes of Indm, says : “ Notwith- 
standing the extent of their present production, cotton 
manufactures in the old style are in their last gasp. The 
few small pieces of wood and bamboo tied with shreds of 
twine and thread, which the weaver calls his loom, and 
whida he can as easily make himself as buy from hia 
neighbour, the village carpenter, can no more compete with 
the powerful machinery than a village cart of Western 
Bengal can run a race with the ‘ Plying Scotchman.’ Yet 
the wonder is that cotton fabrics can still be manufactured 
with the old primitive loom all over the country. In one 
sense, it is a misfortune that it should be so ; for it shows 
the low value of human labour in India. Machinery, with all 
its modem improvements, seems to contend in vain with a 
moribund industry, that must linger on as long as the 
worker in it has nothing more to do than to produce from 
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it 4id. a day as the joint earnings of himself, his wife, a boy 
and a girl. Those that wield the machinery should lay their 
heads together and devise means to teach the people how 
better to employ their hands in other crafts. Another reason 
why Indian looms can still compete with Lancashire goods 
is that the European process of manufacture has not yet 
been able to give the fabrics that strengh for which native 
manufactures have a reputation. Nor has machinery yet 
been able to make those gossamer fabrics for which a 
wealthy Indian always paid a fabulous price.” In the 
present stage of industrial development it is the useful and 
not the artistic and ornamental that is likely to be sought 
after in this ooimtry, and it is perhaps right that this should 
be so. When the whole community was divided into two 
sections, one consisting of a few individuals enormously rich 
and living entirely on the produce of the labour of the other 
consisting of an immense mass of the population in abject 
poverty whose property and even life were completely at 
their mercy, there was room for the existence of a class of 
handicraftsmen who could obtain a living by manufacturing 
articles of luxury. Now the greater diffusion of wealth and 
the decline of the classes who patronized them have rendered 
it necessary that these artizans should turn their attention 
to the manufacture of such articles as are in general demand 
among the population. When wealth increases and a class 
of merchant princes such as mark a high and not a low stage 
of industrial and commercial development springs up, there 
will again arise a demand for articles of luxury, though not 
necessarily of the old type. 

The condition of black-smiths, brass-smiths, gold-smiths, 
carpenters and masons is very prosperous, owing to the 
demand for jewels, for substantial houses and for metal 
vessels which are coming into general use. The cheapened 
cost of metal including gold and silver, has created the 
demand for metal vessels and jewels. Since 1850, about 
140 milhons sterling worth of gold and a still larger value 
of silver have been imported into the country, and this great 
influx of the precious metals provides sufficient occupation 
for gold-smiths. The wages of artizans generally, as will be 
seen from the statement of wages printed in the appendix 
V.-F. (h), have greatly risen. Of the Coimbatore District, 
Nicholson remarks that town wages are very high ; higher 
indeed, considering the efficiency of the workman, than in 
England, Irrespective of the quantity of work, the food pur- 
‘Chasing power of the wages of skilled labour in towns is 
quite equal to that of similar wages in England, where 
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money is mucli cheaper and the artizan’s wants much more 
numerous, owing to the cold and damp climate and other 
demands. Ordinary carpenters can, with their daily wages, 
buy about 20 or 22 lb. of dry grain free of all husk (30 to 
33 lb. with the husk). As the artizan’s sons work with him, 
and as work is plentiful and the caste a small one, he is 
well ofE. Tables and chairs, which are coming into use 
among the educated classes, have afforded increased employ- 
ment to carpenters, while they have affected prejudicially the 
carpet- weaving industry. Another noticeable feature in the 
present situation is the gradual rise of the capital artizau 
who, to some extent, turns out finished products in his 
factory and sells them, instead of merely fashioning the 
materials supplied to him by persons in need of the articles 
and receiving the wages of labour. 

64. The best means of finding out whether the economic 
condition of the country has improved or 
The standard of ^gt is to enquire whether the standard of 
living has risen or not among all but the 
lowest classes of labourers who practically live from hand- 
to-mouth. There is ample evidence that this has been the 
case.^^ On this point I have obtained the opinions of a 
number of gentlemen who have had exceptional opportunities 
of forming an intelligent and trustworthy opinion as to the 
condition of landowners in different parts of the country at 
the present time as compared with their condition in the old 
days. The facts stated in the previous portions of this 
memorandum place it beyond doubt that the vast majority of 
landowners were in a state of abject poverty amounting to 
almost destitution fifty years ago. In this connection refer- 


74 The following extract from a recent report of the Commissioners of Public Debt 
on the condition of European Turkey (written by Mr. Vincent Oaillard, the English 
Commissioner), will show what are the symptoms of a real deterioration in the economic 
condition of the masses of the population. “ The peasant, in the interior, has reduced his 
wants to their simplest expression, and signs are to hand which show him to be less and 
less able to purchase the few necessaries he requires. Eor instance, a few years ago in 
many decent peasant households copper cooking utensils were to be seen. Now they 
are scarcely to be found, and they have been sold to meet the pressing needs of the 
moment. Their place has been taken by clay utensils, and, in the case of the more 
affluent, by iron. The peasant’s chief expenses lie in his women folk, who require 
print stuffs for their dresses and linen for their under-clothing, but of these he gets 
as little as possible, since as often as not, he cannot pay for them. This smalhiess of 
margin is one of the reasons why the amount of importation increases so slowly. The 
peasant hardly ever pays for his purchases in cash ; what little he has goes in taxes. 
He effects his purchases by barter. Another significant sign is the increase of brigan- 
dage which has taken place. New bands of brigands are continually springing up ; 
reports from the interior are ever bringing to our Imowledge some fresh acts of violent 
robbery. This simply means that men, desperately poor and refusing to starve, take 
to brigandage as a means of living.” It will be observed that in Southern India, so far 
as the conations of the present differ from the past, the change has taken pl^ioe in^ 
exactly the reverse direction to what has occnrred in European Turkey. 
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enoe should be made in particular to the description of the 
income and the ways of living of even the richer ryots given 
by Mr. Bourdillon, whose account is printed in the appendix 
It is true that there is a considerable portion of the 
ryot class which still answers to Mr. Bourdillon’ s descrip- 
tion, but it is also true that there is a class — a daily increasing 
one — which seeks and enjoys more conaforts. This is evi- 
denced m various ways. The number of houses as shown by 
the last census has increased in a greater ratio than the popu- 
lation ; and tiled and terraced houses are superseding the old 
thatched cottages. Better clothing, especially of elegant and 
costly kinds for women, has come into ordinary use among the 
higher classes in most districts, and in the Southern districts 
women of the present day will not, as Mr. Seshaiyar, Profes- 
sor of the Kumbakdnam College, observes,’® even look at the 
coarse clothing which their grandmothers wore. In the richer 
families servants for doing the menial work are being more 
largely employed than before. Much larger quantities of gold 
and silver jewels are now worn. Metal vessels have, to a very 
large extent, taken the place of earthen vessels, even among the 
lower classes, and rice is becoming a part of the ordinary diet 
of the classes which, in former days, would have used it as a 
luxury on special festive occasions. A great deal of money 
is being spent on the education of children. The money 
expended in school-fees for a single boy would formerly have 
suflSiced to maintain two adults. It is true, at the same time, 
that everybody feels that his means are inadequate to the 
satisfaction of his wants, but this is not because his means 
have not increased, but because his wants have increased in a 
greater ratio. Formerly, none but the richest would have 
di’eamt of giving collegiate education to their children. Now 
persons with very small means wish to educate their sons 
and make great sacrifices for this purpose. Sometimes the 
sons turn out well, but occasionally they do not, and, in the 
latter case, great is the suffering inflicted on the parents. 
Nevertheless, the general efiect, both on the parents and the 
sons, of this state of things, is very beneficial. Formerly, the 
father would have pinched himself and saved to leave his 
children property for subsistence. Now he saves to give 
them education leaving them to earn their living. Indeed, 
the benefits of education are so much appreciated that even if 
the father be not willing to educate his children, the mother 
insists on its being done. Lads who have been educated 
and who have passed University examinations are so much 


” F** appendix V.-F. (1 2), 
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sought after by parents as suitable husbands for their 
daughters that they command a high price in the matri- 
monial market. The following extracts from the report of 
the Bengal Salaries Commission, 1886, describing the rise in 
the standard of living among the oflScial and other classes in 
that province, might almost, word for word, be taken as 
accurately portraying the condition of things in the more 
advanced districts in this Presidency : 

“We find it quite impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion as to the actual cost of marriages, because our 
informants’ statements vary so much one from the other. 
It seems, however, that the marriage of a son does not, as a 
rule, cost so very much more than it did in old days ; indeed, 
some people tell us that a father may even gain by his son’s 
marriage. It is a strange but undoubted fact that acade- 
mical distinctions command a very high price in the matri- 
monial market, a youth who has several ‘ University passes ’ 
being regarded as a very desirable parti and having to be 
highly paid to induce him to bestow his hand in marriage. 
It would also seem that ‘ Kulinism,’ or the practice of 
marrying a daughter to a man of the very highest section of 
one’s caste, and paying a large sum for the honour of having 
so exalted a son-in-law, is dying out in proportion as acade- 
mical honours and the success in life to which they lead are 
more and more valued. In either case, however, the cost of 
getting a daughter married is very heavy, and at times is 
even ruinous, to men of limited means, such as are most of 
the ministerial officers ; and the spread of education, so far 
from having led to more reasonable practices, seems rather to 
have exercised a contrary influence 

“ Native ladies and children also now wear more cloths 
than formerly. Although, for obvious reasons, we cannot 
go deeply into this delicate subject, we have ample evidence 
to show that both in material, fashion, and ornamentation, 
female clothing is more costly than before. Children also, 
who even in respectable families wore no cloths at all during 
their early years, are now often clothed in expensive gar- 
ments. It must not, however, be forgotten that some articles 
of clothing are cheaper than formerly, such as those made of 
English piece-goods and the like. It is doubtful how far this 
cheapness counterbalances the increased outlay caused by a 
love of finery. 

“ Under the head of dress comes the important question 
of jewelry. This also, we think, must always have formed a 
serious item in Indian domestic economy, because, in days 



when life and property were unsafe, a man usually invested 
his gains and savings in jewelry and gold and silver oima- 
ments for his women. These could be buried in the ground 
in time of danger or sold to procure funds in time of distress. 
It seems therefore probable that the increase of expenditure 
under this head will be found rather in more exquisite work- 
manship, the greater use of precious stones, and more valu- 
able materials generally, than in the greater number of 
articles worn by native ladies. On this subject, one of the 
gentlemen, already quoted, writes as follows : ‘ It would be 
tedious to enumerate the different items of jewelry ; simple 
gold is now despised and a profusion of precious stones is 
considered indispensable. A lady in the class of society to 
which I belong would be considered poorly adorned on three 
thousand rupees. Five thousand would be nearer the 
mark. ’ 

“With the progress of knowledge and science the old 
system of native medicine with its charms, incantations and 
other superstitions is fast dying out, and resort is freely had 
to the European method of treatment. The good derived 
from this change is great and palpable, and no man be- 
grudges even heavy expenditure to save the lives of himself or 
his family. Many, however, look back, with some regret, to 
the native system, which, whatever its failings, was remark- 
ably cheap. There was no such thing as the settled daily 
fee of a physician, much less a fee for each visit. The 
remuneration of a native physician (kabiraj) generally de- 
pended on the pecuniary means of the patient. For ordinary 
cases requiring three or four days’ treatment, a fee of a 
couple of rupees, including the price of medicine, was 
considered fair for a family man whose income was Es. 20 
or Es. 30 per mensem ; at the present time and under the 
altered system, four times the sum would meet the require- 
ments of such a case. In mofussil stations the amla class 
suffer great distress owing to their inability, for want of 
means, to obtain good medical advice and medicine for their 
family and children.” 

There can be no doubt that the higher and middle classes 
live much more respectably than in the old days, and, as 
there is nothing in the present rSgime to specially favour these 
classes, and, as there are no such sharp differences in wealth 
between the several grades of society as exist in European 
countries, the rise in the standard of hving above noticed 
may be taken as an index of general prosperity. The rise 
in the standard of living is sometimes very erroneously attri- 
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buted to tbe diffusion of babits of extravagance. A sudden 
increase of prosperity before a taste for rational modes of 
enjoyment is developed, no doubt, gives rise to extravagant 
improductive expenditure in particular directions, as was tbe 
case during tbe years of tbe cotton famine wben tbe ryots, 
especially in tbe Bombay Presidency, reaped enormous profits 
wbicb were spent on marriages and festivals witb tbe result 
that, wben tbe profits ceased, tbe inevitable crash soon fol- 
lowed. Then tbe ryots learnt a lesson wbicb will not soon 
be forgotten. 1 know tbat in tbe Tanjore district there has 
been a wholesome change in recent years in this respect, less 
being now spent on marriages and show on special occasions 
and more on education and substantial comforts. Tbe slow 
rise in tbe standard of living, such as has been observable of 
late years, cannot be tbe result of formation of babits of 
extravagance, for large sections of society cannot continue 
to live well, unless they have tbe means to do so. “An 
interesting German writer,” says Professor Cliffe Leslie, “has 
reproduced one of tbe popular theories of Elizabeth’s reign 
— tbat luxury, ostentation, and expensive babits among all 
classes are the causes of the modern dearness of living, and 
not tbe abundance of money. There cannot, however, be 
more money spent, if people have no more to spend than 
before. A mere change in tbe ideas and desires of society 
would add nothing to tbe number of pieces of money, and 
could not affect tbe sum total of tbe pieces. If more money 
were spent upon bouses, furniture, and show, less would 
remain, if pecuniary means were not increased, to be spent 
upon labour and food, and tbe substantial necessaries of life ; 
and if tbe former became dearer, tbe latter would at tbe 
same time become cheaper. But, wben people have really 
more money than formerly to spend, they naturally spend 
tnore than they formerly did, and their unaccustomed expend- 
iture is considered excessive and extravagant. And, wben 
an increase in tbe pecuniary incomes of large classes arises 
from, or accompanies, greater commercial activity and general 
progress, there commonly is a general taste for a better or 
more costly style of bving than there was at a lower stage of 
society. There is always, it is true, much folly and vanity 
in human expenditure ; and masses of men do not become 
philosophers of a sudden because they are making more 
money. But their state is improving on tbe whole wben 
their trade is increasing, and tbe value of their produce rising 
to a level with that of tbe most forward communities, and 
when the lowest classes are breaking the shackles of bar- 
barous custom, and furnishing life witb better acoommoda- 
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tion than servile and ignorant boors could appreciate.” 
These remarks are, to a great extent, applicable to the trans- 
formation that is taking place in this country among the 
higher classes and to some slight degree among the lower 
classes of the population also. The desire to live in a 
respectable manner, to give a good education to their sons, 
to procure greater comforts, and it may be more expensive 
jewels for their wives, and to marry their daughters to young 
men who have received an English education and who will 
not treat them merely in the light of household drudges 
have compelled many men, who, under the old conditions, 
would never have thought of leaving the neighbourhood of 
their villages, to proceed to distant parts of the Presidency 
in search of a competence- Even the mania for making 
jewels is not without its good side. It is quite as legitimate, 
if less refined, a mode of enjoyment as costly furniture, dress 
equipage, horses and dogs. The difference between the two 
methods of enjoyment hes in the fact that in the latter case 
the superfluities which constitute articles of luxury bear a 
smaller proportion to the capital devoted to production than 
in the former. Though the standard of living among the 
higher and middle classes in this country has risen, it is as 
yet nothing like what it is in European countries, and it 
ought to rise much higher if India is to attain to the same 
rank as European nations in industrial development. What 
is it that makes a ryot in the Ceded Districts or in Gan jam 
so liable to suffer distress when there is even a partial 
failure of crops ? In the former district it is the caprioious- 
ness of the seasons and the low standard of living, and in the 
latter, isolation from the other parts of the country by want 
of communications and the low standard of living, that is the 
cause of the ryot’s poverty and helpless condition. In coun- 
tries in which people have very few wants and can live 
cheaply, the population increases up to the limits of bare 
subsistence, and, when a failure of seasons or other causes 
dimmish in the least degree their resources, they are deprived 
of food and die oS in large numbers. 

6f). Notwithstanding the great increase in population 
during the last decade, there is no reason 
ftesBoKe of popular suppose that the population has as yet 
begim to press on the land in any part of 
the Presidency to such an extent as to cause any deterioration 
in the standard of living to which any class has hitherto 
been accustomed. The districts in which population is the 
densest are also districts in which all classes of the popula- 
tion, not excepting even the lowest, are, comparatively 
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speaking, tke most prosperous, -while districts in which popu- 
lation is sparse are those in which the major part o£ it lives 
from hand-to-mouth. Tanjore, with a population as dense 
as 600 persons to the square mile, is a typical instance of 
districts of the former class, and Anantapur and Kurnool, 
with 134 and 109 persons, respectively, are examples of the 
latter. In Tanjore, as we have already seen, the real wages 
of agricultural labourers have considerably risen, and their 
condition has distinctly improved. The rate of increase of 
population in this district during the last decade, viz., 4'5 
per cent., is no doubt very low as compared with the general 
rate for the whole Presidency, amounting to 15'5 per cent., 
but the reason for this is to be found not in insufficiency of 
the means of subsistence, but in emigration caused by the 
higher remuneration for labour obtainable in Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Burma, West Indies, &c. Prom the 
emigration returns it appears that the loss of population due 
to emigration, from 18th Pebruary 1881 to 26th Pebruary 
1891, amounts to 97,237 persons, and if this number be 
added to the population as ascertained by the census of 1891, 
the real rate of increase ia the Tanjore district will come 
out as 9T per cent., or double the rate shown by the census. 
It must also be remembered that, as emigrants are generally 
male adults, the effect of emigration on the birth-rates, calcu- 
lated -with reference to the whole population, is to depress 
the rates, while the effect of famine mortality, which falls 
heaviest on the old and the young, sparing mostly adults of 
the productive ages, is exactly the reverse. Thus the 97,000 
emigrants, though forming only 4*5 per cent, of the total 
population, bear the proportion of 18 per cent, to the adult 
male population between the ages of 15 and 60, or, in other 
words, the reduction in the birth-rate due to emigration, 
assuming it to have operated throughout the ten years, may 
be taken at nearly one-fifth. The death-rates must also 
show an apparent increase in consequence of the larger 
proportion of the juvenile and aged persons left in the 
population, among whom the mortality, even under normal 
conditions, is heavy. In no district, so far as is known, is 
there any marked redundancy of labour in normal years, and, 
since the last famine, there is a deficiency of it in several 
districts. Even in a densely-peopled district like Vizaga- 
patam, with 452 persons to the square mile, it has been found 
necessary to import thousands of labourers from such a great 
distance as the Punjab, for the construction of the East 
Coast Eailway, local labour not being procurable at anything 
like reasonable rates. The same difficulty was felt in the 
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Kurnool and Kistna districts when the Bellary-Kistna Rail- 
vraj was under construction, large numbers of labourers 
having had to be imported from Poona in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. In Tanjore difficulty is now felt in finding labour for 
the construction of the Mayavaxam-Mutupet Railway. There 
are many tracts, even in the river-irrigated parts of the 
jN'ellore and Kistna districts, where the extension of irrigation 
is held in check, owing to the paucity of labourers for carry- 
ing on cultivation. On the whole, therefore, it seems clear 
that it is not so much the pressure of population as the 
precariousness of the seasons, which keeps down the econo- 
mic condition of the ryots, especially in the districts situated 
on the tableland between the Eastern and the Western GhS,ts. 
The Kurnool district contains a population of about 818,000 
persons. The area of ryotwar land under occupation is 
about 1,135,000 acres, and the extent of inam lands is 906,000 
acres or 2 millions in all. This gives on an average 2^ 
acres per head of the population. The average assessment 
of ryotwar land is nearly 1 rupee per acre corresponding 
to an outturn in dry grains, after deducting 25 per cent, on 
account of vicissitudes of seasons, of 600 lb. or 10 bushels 
according to the settlement calculations. Allowing even as 
much as lb. per head of men, women and children — a very 
high all-round-rate — the produce of one acre per head ought 
to be sufficient to feed the entire population, leaving 1^ acre 
per head for seed, for fallows, for purchasing the other 
necessaries of life such as clothing and condiments and for 
payment of Government revenue. There is besides an addi- 
tional acre per head of inferior land assessed at 8 annas 10 
pies available for occupation, and there is very great scope 
for extension of irrigation under the Ouddapah-Kurnool 
canal, should intensive cultivation in the form of application 
of irrigation in those sparsely-populated tracts become neces- 
sary. The Anantapur district, which is the driest and the 
poorest in the Presidency, contains a population of 708,000 
persons. The area of ryotwar land imder occupation is 
933|,000 acres, besides inam lands 608,000 acres, or about 1^ 
million acres in aU, which gives rather more than 2 acres per 
head. The poverty of the soil is shown by the fact that the 
average assessment is only 10 annas, while the average for 
the whole Presidency is 1 rupee. The ryot’s condition is 
consequently more precarious in this district than in Kurnool. 
nevertheless, even here the outturn in all normal years is 
more than sufficient to feed the population. There is a large 
area of unoccupied land amounting to 1 acre per head of 
the population, available for cultivation. The average assess- 
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ment of this land is 11 annas 6 pies, and it is therefore pre- 
sumably not inferior in quality to the land noTy under 
occupation. This shows that the poverty of the district and 
the low condition of the population are due to the preoarious- 
ness of the seasons and sterile soil, and that the state of 
things was just the same or even worse when the population 
was only one-half of what it is now. It must at the same 
time be admitted that, while it is undoubtedly true that the 
population has not so far trenched upon the means of sub- 
sistence, it is equally true that if the population increases in 
anything like the rate at which it has been doing during the 
last ten years without not only a corresponding increase in the 
productive powers of lands but also in habits of thrift and pru- 
dence among the ryots themselves, every effort to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses must sisyphas-like end where it 
began. During the last ten years, there is no doubt that pro- 
duction has increased in a greater ratio than the population 
by the extension of irrigation as is evidenced by the fact 
that, while the land revenue demand prior to 1876 was about 
450 lakhs, it is now 490 lakhs, or 40 lakhs in excess, inclu- 
sive of allowances to Hindu religious institutions deducted 
from the beriz or the demand. Of these 40 lakhs, only about 
6 lakhs represent the increase due to enhancement of the 
settlement rates, the remainder being due either to extension 
of irrigation or to cultivation of superior soils which has 
become profitable owing to the opening up of remote tracts 
by means of communications. The land revenue is also 
collected with the greatest ease; the area of land sold for 
arrears of revenue is hardly 1 per cent, of bhe total area of 
holdings, and the greater portion of such lands as are sold are 
generally those on the margin of cultivation, which are taken 
up by the ryots or relinquished at their pleasure. Till before 
the last two years the ryots of the greater portion of the 
Presidency had a run of good seasons, and the creditable self- 
reliance which they have shown under the adverse circum- 
stances of the last two years affords satisfactory proof of the 
fact that their position has materially improved. Their 
resources, however, have been already strained a great deal, 
and another bad season next year may bring them down, and 
we can only hope that this may not occxu’. The Government 
has already now done nearly all that it is possible for it to do 
in the way of extending irrigatdonal facilities and opening 
up the country by the extension of railways and other com- 
munications. When the Periydr project is completed, more 
than 100,000 acres in the Madura district will be efficiently 
irrigated, and the Meliir taluk, notoriously tlie poorest taluk 
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in the district containing a predatory population, which derives 
its subsistence more from other tracts than from its own soil, 
will be protected to a considerable extent from droughts which 
now occm' almost every second year. The Eushikulya irri- 
gation project will add another 100,000 acres of permanently- 
irrigated land to the food-producing area of the country. 
The tank restoration scheme which is under execution, and 
which has almost removed the chronic complaint about the 
neglect of irrigation works will improve the yield of lands 
now under cultivation. The large numbers of wells for 
irrigation, which have been excavated with advances granted 
by G-overnment under the Land Improvement Loans Acts on 
very favorable terms, have also been the means of protecting 
arid tracts from partial droughts. The East Coast Railway 
will bring the very fertile and sparse-populated country of 
Jeypore within reach of the crowded parts of the Presidency 
to the advantage of both and be the means of lightening the 
pressure of population on the latter. It is sometimes asked, 
how can railways prevent famines? The answer is simple. 
Railways, by distributing the produce of tracts where the 
harvest has been abundant in tracts where it has been scanty, 
give value to produce which would have been wasted or been 
allowed to rot for want of an outlet and thus mitigate the 
effects of scarcity; and they bring fertile regions shut off 
from the rest of the country by want of communications 
within easy reach of congested tracts. The idea of bring- 
ing labourers from Poona to work on the Bellary-KIstna 
Railway and from the Punjab to work on the East Coast 
Railway would, for instance, have been scouted as absurd by 
even the wildest visionary in the pre-railway period. Above 
all, railways by equalizing prices and by preventing sudden 
and violent alternations in the condition of the masses, who 
are at one time gorged with plentiful means of subsistence 
and soon after suffer the direst distress — a state of things 
most fatal to self-reliance — have rendered the creation of the 
habits of forethought and prudence possible. Life has been 
made somewhat harder than before to the poorest landless 
classes in times of plenty when the pressure is not severe, 
while, to the cultivating and landowning classes who form 
the bulk of the population, the means are made available of 
accumulating savings; and, in times of scarcity, when the 
pressure on the landless classes might be expected to be 
severe, the burden is lightened. Doubtless, when parts of the 
country, which have hitherto been isolated from other tracts, 
are suddenly placed in communication with the latter, the 
result often is a feeling that they are denuded of food sup- 
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plies wMoli are required for their own use. This feeling 
soon wears away, and when these parts suffer in their turn 
from scarcity, the effects of which are mitigated by supplies 
derived from other regions, the advantages of communications 
become at once manifest. I suppose this has been the case 
with Kurnool, where the season of 1890 was excellent, but 
the surplus produce was drawn off by the surrounding dis- 
tressed tracts, the new railway assisting in the transport of 
grain. In 1891, when the crop failed in the Kurnool district 
itself, there were no stores of grain to fall back upon, and 
the result was that the population was taken by surprise. 
I believe the recent distress and riots must have, in a great 
measure, been due to this cause. As regards the moral 
benefits conferred by railways, it is sufficient to say that they 
are of even greater importance in stimulating the intelli- 
gence of a hitherto inert and stay-at-home population and 
removing provincial prejudices, than schools and Universities. 
A great deal, then, has been done by Government indirectly 
to improve the position of the agricultural classes. What 
remains to be done is, as Mr. Nicholson has put it in his 
excellent report on the economic condition of the Anantapur 
district, “ to attack the ryot himself directly and to bring to 
bear on him the force of education in agriculture and rural 
economy.” The situation is not a hopeless one; and Sir 
James Oaird, a Member of the Famine Commission, who 
devoted considerable attention to the investigation of the 
agricultural conditions of the Presidency, has told us, “it is 
possible to obtain such a gradual increase of production in 
India as would meet the present rate of increase of population 
for a considerable time. One bushel per acre gained gradu- 
ally in a period of ten years, in addition to a moderate 
reclamation of cultivable land, would meet the demand of the 
present growth of population. Considering the generally fer- 
tile nature of the soil, and that in most parts of India two 
crops can be got in the year, this would seem to be a possible 
result. By these two methods, wisely combined, the increase 
of population may be safely provided for several generations. 
The attainment of this will be vastly increased by committing 
to each province the responsibility of the operations necessary 
for its own success and of enlisting the active assistance of 
the most capable native officials, municipalities and land- 
owners in the work. ” The increase of production has, 
however, its limits, and for a permanent marked improve- 
ment in the standard of living and the general condition of 
the masses, a change in the national habits in regard to early 
marriages is a necessary requisite. I have already in my 
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remarks on the increase of population alluded to the difficul- 
ties in this respect. We can only hope that, as institutions 
and practices, which not very long ago appeared as immov- 
able as the everlasting hills, have been undergoing transform- 
ation, the difficulties referred to will, in the course of the 
next half a century, disappear. Meanwhile, the lower classes, 
to whom the difficulties are not applicable, wOl have an 
advantage over the higher classes. 


66. After what has been stated above, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say much on the question which 
tion°of engaged the attention of the Government 

lire on insufiioient food of India two years ago, viz., “ whether the 
m ordmary seasons » greater proportion of the population suffer 

from a daily insufficiency of food.” It is exceedingly difficult 
to give a categorical answer to a question of this kind without 
having a definite idea as to what is meant by insufficiency 
of food. As to certain broad facts, however, there can be 


no doubt. The population is mainly agricultural and a consi- 
derable portion miserably poor, not in the sense of wanting 
the means of subsistence in ordinary seasons according to the 
standard which the conditions of climate and resulting 
national habits formed in the course of ages have established, 
but in the sense of being without resources to fall back upon 
when adverse seasons appear in succession. That standard 
includes little more than the barest necessaries of hfe, the 


secondary wants being few ; and, when adverse seasons occur, 
there is a section of the population which has to reduce its 
rations and live partly on wild fruits and such other inex- 
pensive food as can be picked up on the way side. This class 
forms the lowest stratum of the population and its condition 
has been descinbed by Mr. Turner, the Collector of Vizaga- 
patam, id the following terms. He says that the people of 
this dass “ require very little tamarind and curry powder, as 
they live mainly on cunji. This requires much salt to make 
it palatable. They use, as relish, onions and green chillies, 
which they procure from the farm or otherwise without 
buying. They generally consume ragi or cumbu or such 
other inferior grains as their employers disburse to them as 
wages. During the season when the palmyra bears fruit, 
they for the most part live on these fruits which they can, 
to a large extent, get gratis. In the mango fruit season they 
collect the wind-fallen young fruit and boil and use it for 
one substantial meal at least. At other times they live on 
sweet potatoes. They buy no fuel. The female members 
and children pick up here and there the droppings of cattle 
and dry twigs and leaves of trees and utilize the same as 
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firewood.” This class can tide oyer one or two bad seasons, 
provided the failure of crop is not general. In all ordinary 
seasons deaths by starvation are almost unknown, and there 
is no lack of work to the labouring classes. The old and 
infirm are supported by their kinsmen or by spontaneous 
charity and not left to starve, a striking contrast to the state 
of things in England, where recent inquiries into the condi- 
tion of the poor have brought to light the fact that of men 
and women above the age of 65 years not less than 40 per 
cent, have to choose between starvation and resort to the 
poor-house. Curiously enough too, it is not in the districts 
in which famine is unknown, as for instance Malabar and 
Tanjore, that the lower classes of the population have the 
strongest physique, but in districts like Kurnool and Ananta- 
pur. Whether this is due to the dry climate of the latter 
districts or to the superiority of dry grains which form the 
staple food in these districts over rice, it is dij6B.oult to say. 
It is noteworthy, however, that these districts contain many 
malarious tracts, and rice in popular estimation is richer food 
than dry grains. Inferences based on calculations of money 
values of earnings of labourers and cost of food in rural 
tracts are apt to be very fallacious. In his analysis of the 
agricultural statistics of the Kmnool district, Mr. Benson 
remarks that “ the whole aspect of the figures is that a vast 
majority of the ryots in most parts of the district lead a life 
of poverty, and must, at aU times, be but little removed from 
a state of ‘ short commons.’ Nevertheless, whilst observa- 
tion confirms the general aspect of poverty, still it also 
shows that the people do not in their appearance record any 
signs of being in a chronic state of semi-starvation.” Again, 
after describing the dwellings of the poorer classes of ryots 
as ill-lighted, undrained, unventilated, dirty and uncleaned, 
and not water-tight — ^furnaces in the hot weather and stifling 
blackholes in the cold, — he goes on to state that “it is 
wonderful how the people manage to exist in them, and 
develope a large proportion of fine men,'' Mr. Nicholson says 
much the same as regards the lowest class of labourers in the 
Anantapur district. According to him the people are not 
of weak physique. They are sturdy and well set up, the 
poorest classes, viz., Boyas, being particularly “ lusty.” The 
ordinary ryot is a feivourable specimen of a man physically, 
and the general impression given by the appearance of the 
people is that of a good physique and ability to bear toil. 
Rickety children are scarce, and deformed and idiotic chil- 
dren are especially few. The last census shows a notable 
decrease in the number of blind and insane persons aimd? of 
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those suffering from leprosy. In seasons where there is only 
a partial failure of crops, the classes who suffer and who are 
inured to privation show a strong dislike to avail themselves 
of the relief afforded by G-overnment works. When there is 
a failure of crops for two or three seasons in succession over 
large areas of country simultaneously, the resources of even 
the better classes of laboimers and ryots become exhausted, 
and in the dry districts almost half the population may 
succumb to the calamity as was the case in 1876 and 1877. 
The conclusions then* may be stated as follows : (1) The 
great majority of the population is very poor when judged 
by a European standard ; (2) compared with the condition 
of the people fifty years ago, as shown by the accounts given 
by Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Eussel, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Mr. Bourdillon and others, whose statements have been refer- 
red to in a previous portion of this memorandum, there has 
certainly been improvement in the material condition of the 
population, the advance consisting mainly in a rise in the 
standard of living of the upper strata of society, and a reduc- 
tion in the percentage which the lowest grades bear to the 
total population ; (3) the very lowest classes still hve a hand- 
to-mouth existence, but not being congregated in towns, they 
have a better physique than one would expect to find in them, 
considering their resourcelessness and the frequency of crop 
failures on which occasions they have to pick up a scanty sub- 
sistence as best they can ; and (4) the economic condition of 
the country, as a whole, though improving, is at best a low 
one, and is such as to tax the energies and statesmanship of 
government to the utmost in devising suitable remedies for 
its amelioration. 


67. As comparisons are often instituted between the 
« . XT. value of trade, average income, &c., per 

econonuc condition of liead 01 the population in India and Euro- 
nidia tritii tiat of peau countries, and inferences are drawn 

European coTintnes. S « / i t , • r? 

therefrom as to the relative condition of 
the masses of the population in these coxmtries, it may be 
worth while to enquire how far these comparisons are legiti- 
mate, and subject to what qualifications the inferences based 
on them may be accepted. 

First, as regards the value of trade : The foreign trade 
of India in 1890-91 amounted to 6‘8 rupees, or, say, less 
than 14s. per head of the population. The trade of England 
in 1884 was £19 and even of Russia £1'8 per head. That 
as a commercial country England is immensely ahead of 
India or any other country goes without saying, but the 
relative importance of any two countries cannot be gauged 
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simply by comparing the values of foreign trade per head of 
the population, without taking the size of the countries and 
the omitted factor of their internal trade into account. For 
instance, Holland has a trade of £34 per head, or nearly 
double the rate for England, and from this it does not follow 
that its maritime greatness is twdce that of England. India 
in point of size is as big as Europe without Russia, and if 
Europe minus Russia were treated as one country and its 
foreign trade were alone considered, that is to say, if the 
trade of Russia with other European countries and the trade 
of European countries other than Russia with non-European 
countries were alone taken into account, the value of trade 
per head of the population would come out very small. The 
Madras Presidency by itself is one-sixth larger in point of 
size than the United Kingdom, and its external trade by sea 
amounts to 18s. per head of the population. There is 
besides a large land trade with other provinces, including 
Native States. The distinction, in fact, between foreign and 
domestic trade is itself an artificial and accidental one. For 
instance, the trade of Tuticorin with Ceylon or Pondicherry 
is foreign trade; its trade with Calcutta or Rangoon is 
domestic trade ; and for commercial purposes, England itself 
is, or at all events was until railways were constructed, more 
accessible than the Punjab. This being so, it is the aggre- 
gate of foreign and domestic trade, and not the foreign trade 
considered by itself, that is important for the purpose for 
which comparisons of this kind are instituted. Another fact 
to be borne in mind in judging of the increase of prosperity 
of a country ffom the increase in the money- value of trade is 
the change in the purchasing power of money. So far as 
India is concerned, the purchasing power of money has 
fallen, and, therefore, the increase in the money-value of 
trade does not represent a proportionate increase in the 
volume of the commodities exchanged. Nevertheless, as 
already pointed out, the producer in India now realizes for 
his produce a larger value than he did in 1850 and obtains 
his imported articles much cheaper, that is, by giving a 
smaller quantity of his own articles in exchange, and conse- 
quently his gain has probably not been less than what it 
would have been if the volume had increased in proportion 
to the money-value of trade, the purchasing power of money 
itself remaining stationary. 

Secondly, as regards the total income of the country and 
the share of it per head of the population : The total 
income of the United Kingdom has been estimated at 1,247 

23 
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million £, of France at 965 millions, of Russia at 848 mil- 
lions and of Spain at 218 millions, the share per head of the 
population being £36*2, 26*7, 10*1 and 11*6,' respectively. 
I have made no attempt to estimate the income of India, as 
I do not believe that there are data for doing this with any 
approach to accuracy. Sir Evelyn Baring some years ago 
estimated the income of India at 640 millions Rx. and the 
rate per head at Rs. 27. The Famine Commissioners esti- 
mated the average value of agricultural production in the 
Madras Presidency at 50 millions, and taking the income 
from other sources at half of that from land, the rate per 
head comes out as Rs. 25. In France the non-agricultural 
income is stated to bear the proportion of 122 per cent, to 
the agricultural, in Russia 75 per cent., and in Spain 64 per 
cent. The 50 per cent, assumed for India is, thei’efore, pro- 
bably not far from the mark, but the income from land itself 
is estimated on very uncertain data, and it is quite as likely 
that the total income amounts to Rs. 30 per head as that it 
is Rs. 25 per head. The difference, small as it looks, is 20 
per cent., and will really amount to a large percentage of 
error. In England the savings annually made, that is, the 
additions to the capital, amount to 160 millions sterling out 
of a total income of 1,247 millions or only 12 per cent,'^® I 


’5 It is sometimes asserted that taking the income of India at Rs. 27 per head of the 
population and the expenditure at nearly the same amount, there is no margin for saving 
at all. In these calculations the assiomedcost of living of an adult male labourer is taken 
as the average cost of living per head of the population. This is of course quite errone- 
ous. In England the cost of living of men, women and children is estimated to he in the 
ratio of 20, 16 and 8. Of the population in this Presidency 36 per cei^jfc. ormore than one- 
third is under 15 years of age, and assuming that the proportions as to the relative cost of 
living of men, women and’ohildren to be the same as in England, the cost per individual 
of the population will be, roughly speaking, less than half of that of a male adult labourer. 
TMs leaves a considerable margin for saving, though not of course any thing like what 
it is in England. At least 10 millions a year are saved in the shape of coin and bullion, 
and there is a considerable quantity of property added to the capital in the shape of new 
houses, furniture, wells, &c. The growth of capital is of course much slower here than in 
England, hut even in that country it is only during the last three centuries that capital has 
grown rapidly as will he seen from the following estimates of capital in England at 
different periods given by Mr. Giffen : 


— 

Years, 

Population. 

Millions. 

Capital. 

Million. 

Capital. 
Per head. 




£ 

£ 

( 

1600 

4*6 

100 

22 

England . . « . , . { 

1720 

6^5 

370 

67 

( 

1800 

9*0 

1,600 

167 

C 

1812 

17-0 

2,700 

160 

United Kingdom . . < 

1845 

28*0 

4,000 

143 

i 

1885 

37-0 

9,600 

270 


In 1600 the capital per head in England was only two-thirds of the annual income per 
l&eadnow, 
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do not therefore attach much value to the estimate put for- 
ward as regards the total income of India, but assuming it 
to be correct, it will be seen that India shows very poorly 
in comparison with European countries. There can be no 
doubt that India is really very poor, but this is not seen so 
much in the hard struggle for existence of the lowest classes 
as in the comparatively small number of wealthy persons. 
This will be evident when we take into account the distribu- 
tion of incomes among the different classes of society. In 
England and Scotland, out of a total number of ] 4^ million 
persons who make earnings, 1'4 millions or nearly 10 per 
cent, pay income-tax, i.e., have an income of not less than 
£150 per annum. The average income of this class is £411 
per head. It is estimated that 1 5 million persons or another 
10 per cent, of the upper and middle classes have incomes 
less than £150 earn £71 each. Manual labourers ( 11‘6 mil- 
lions) or 80 per cent, get £44 each. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, out of 2 millions of persons who make earnings, 
O’l million persons or 6 per cent, have an income of £260 
each ; ‘3 million persons or 15 per cent, have £37 each ; and 
r 6 million manual labourers or 80 per cent, earn £22 each. 
In France, out of i7'7 million persons who get incomes, 3*7 
million persons or 20 per cent, earn £113 each, another 3‘7 
million persons or 20 per cent, earn £43 ; and the remaining 
10'3 million persons or 60 per cent, earn £29. For the 
Madras Presidency we have no means of making any esti- 
mate which can at all be compared with those given above. 
The following figures, however, will serve to show how poor 
the greatest portion of the population here is. Out of a 
population of nearly 35 millions there are 7 millions of heads 
of families allowing 5 persons to a family. The number of 
persons assessed to the income-tax, i.e., having non-agricul- 
tural incomes of not less than Rs. 500 per annum, is 66,809. 
The number of Government ryots paying not less than Ks. 
250 revenue to Goveimment, and their income from land may 
be estimated at twice the assessment they pay, is 8,869. In- 
cluding Zemindars and inamdars and ryots in zemindaries 
having large landed properties, the number of persons with 
incomes from land and other sources exceeding Rs. 500 per 
annum cannot be higher than 70,000, which is 1 per cent, of 
the total number of families. As there is more than one 
person earning income or wages in a family, it is obvious 
that the persons earning more than Rs, 500 cannot be even 
so high as 1 per cent. 
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Thirdly, in considering the question, whether the low 
money income of this country means greater hardships to the 
lowest classes of the population than in European countries, 
the bare necessaries of life, both as regards quantity and 
money-value, required in the countries compared must be 
taken into account. To begin with, the quantity of food 
required or assimilated in this country is less than in colder 
climates, as shown by the fact that whereas in England a 
British soldier’s weekly rations are fixed at 25’7 lb., the 
allowance for the same soldier here is 20 lb. only. Many 
things which are absolutely necessary in a cold climate sire 
either not necessary here, or nature gives them gratis. 
House-room, clothing and fuel for protection from cold and 
damp are required to a much smaller extent here than in 
colder climates. Thus taking the family of an English 
labourer with an income of £60 a year, the cost of food and 
groceries amounts to only £30 or 50 per cent., while £6 
or 10 per cent, goes for rent and £24 or 40 per cent, for 
clothing, &c. In this country labourers in villages pay no 
house-rent ; their clothing does not cost them more than 
Bs. 4 or Rs. 5 a year for all the members of the family. 
They buy no fuel and hardly require any light or fire except 
for cooking purposes at nights. From inquiries I have made 
I find that the cost of food in this country in ordinary 
times in the case of an adult labourer in rural tracts amounts 
to about Rs. 1-12-0 per mensem or 1 anna per diem ; for 
Brahmins and higher castes the cost is Rs. 3-8-0 per men- 
sem or 2 annas per diem. In towns the cost of living may 
be taken at 50 per cent, more including house-rent and cost 
of fuel. The weekly earnings of a town labourer and of the 
other members of his family (say 2s. 6d.) will thus maintain 
the family in ordinary times comfortably according to the 
standard of living to which it is accustomed. In London, on 


I kave givea in the appendix V.-F. (m 6, 6 & 9) the particulars of the cost of living 
• * 1 ^ country and in European countries. The scales of diet prescrilied in 

jj^s for Europeans and natives are also given for comparison, appendix (m 8 & 10). 
There can be no doubt that the jail diet is much more liberal than that in use among 
orcuna^ labourers in the lower classes of the population. The latter certainly do not get 
meat three times a week mth curds on non-meat days, and skilled medical attendance in 
case 01 sickness. The grain given is cholum, cumbu, or ragi, but a considerable portion 
lowest classes use varagu, a much inferior grain, the price of which is only two- 
tJurds of that of the other grains. In England it was three centuries ago that wheat 
eoame a common article of diet in substitution of rye, barley and oats, and the consump- 
incre^ed within the last 40 years. It is estimated that the cost of meat 
fvf « quantities of nourishment are in the ratio of 7 to 1. In 

^ times of pressure there is scope for the reduction of the 
food by the substitution of cheaper for more 
the ordinary diet. In India to some extent wheat andrioe have 
taken the place of the cheaper dry grains, and this change is very beneficial. 
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the contrary, lOi*. a week would mean almost starvation j for 
the same money wages represent far less real wages in Eng- 
land than here. About 1850, or 40 years ago, the price of 
wheat was 60s. per quarter in England and not more than 
6s. a quarter in India. Kow the price of wheat has heavily 
fallen in England owing to extensive importations, stimu- 
lated by the development of railways in America and the 
cheapness of ocean freights, and is now between 30s. and 35s. 
a quarter, while the price of wheat in India has I’isen to about 
18s. a quarter, but still the price of wJieat in England is nearly 
double that of India. On the whole, there is greater uni- 
formity of conditions as regards wealth, or rather poverty, 
in India than in England, while, on the other hand, in the 
latter country, in spite of its immense wealth, the intensity 
of suffering and distress is greater among the lowest classes, 
owing partly to the inclemency of the climate and partly 
to the conditions of social and industrial life. In ordinary 
seasons, as already stated, the poor in this country have no 
diflBculty in finding a subsistence, and the infirm and old are 
supported by I’elations or voluntary charity ; and deaths by 
starvation are unknown; and in years of famine, nearly all 
suffer alike and people die in thousands. In England, though 
there is incomparably greater wealth, 1 ,800,0W or 6‘3 per 
cent, of the population receives State relief, and of the persons 
above 65 years of age, nearly 40 per cent, are dependent for 
subsistence on the State, having no provision to fall back upon 
or relations able and willing to support them. “In England,” 
says Mr. Hobson in his Prollem,^ of Poverty, “ the recorded 
deaths from starvation are vastly more numerous than in 
any other country. In 1880 the number for England is 
given as 101. In 1879, the number for London alone is 27. 
This is, of course, no adequate measure of the facts. For 
every recorded case there will be a hundred unrecorded 
cases where starvation is the practical, immediate cause of 
death. The death-rate of children in the poorer districts of 
London is found to be nearly three times that which obtains 
in the richer neighbourhoods. Contemporary history has no 
darker page than that which records not the death-rate of 
children, but the conditions of child-life in our great cities. 
In setting down such facts and figures as may assist readers 
to adequately realize the nature and extent of poverty, it has 
seemed best to deal exclusively with the material aspects of 
poverty, which admit of some exactitude of measurement; 
the ugly and degrading surroundings of a life of poverty, the 
brutalizing influences of the unceasing struggle for a bare 
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Bubsistence, tbe utter absence of a reasonable hope of im- 
provement, in short, the whole subjective side of poverty is 
not less terrible because it defies statistics.” On the other 
hand, periodic famines and wholesale destruction of life of 
the Mnd frequent in India are unknown.’® 

Fourthly . — It is when we consider vital statistics that the 
low condition of this country, as compared with European 
countries, becomes most apparent. The expectation of life 
or the number of years which every person born may, 
on an average, be expected to live is less than twenty-three 
years in this country, while it is nearly 43 years in England. 
The number that die before reaching five years is 50 out of 
100 here, and 25 out of 100 in England. The number of 
persons dying between the ages of ten and twenty, the 
period in which they may industrially be expected to become 
most efficient, is 8 out of 50 in this country, and 3 out of 73 
in England. The registration of births and deaths is very 
imperfect; still the rate of recorded deaths is as high as 29 '3 
per 1,000 of the population in the 55 municipal towns, and 


’8 1 have given in the appendix V. (m 2) particulars of the ratios which the taxation 
in some European countries bears to tho assumed national^ income, to compare with similar 
ratio in this country. It will be seen that the ratio is not higher here (Ks. 2-14-3 
out of say Hs. 27 or 11 per cent, inoluding local taxes) than in European countries with 
the exception of England, whose wealth is enormous, and where much of public business 
is performed by voluntary unpaid agency. Of course in a country like India, where by far 
the larger portion of the national income is expended on the bare necessaries of life, a 
certain percentage of the national income taken by way of taxation may, in point of fact, 
be heavier than a higher percentage in a wealthy country. On the other hand, in a 
country where the people are unenterprising and indolent, the Government has to assume 
functions which elsewhere are performed by the people themselves in order that they 
may reach a higher stage of industrial development than they would do if left to them- 
selves, The conflicting considerations hearing on this subject have thus been forcibly 
stated by Professor Walker with special reference to India. 

“By raising money as other money is raised, by taxes (the amount of which is 
taken by individuals out of their expenditure on the score of maintenance), Government 
has it in its power to accelerate to an unexampled degree the augmentation of the 
mass of real wealth. Such is the claim in behalf of Government expenditure. What is 
to be said of it? Let as proceed by way of an example. Let us take a large population 
spread over a vast extent of country, like India, which possesses almost illimitable 
facilities for the improvement of the soil through irrigation, and whose broad spaces 
demand numerous and extensive lines of artificial communication, by canal or railway. 
Let it be supposed that the people occupying this country are what the people of India 
now are, in numbers, in chancter, in habits of living and working. Alike under the 
influence of pxual passion and of religions superstition, they continually tend to increase 
up to the limits of subsistence, even to the verge of famine ; not only accumulating no 
capital, but laying by no store for future wants ; having neither the genius for organi- 
zation nor the capacity of self-denial which would be required to initiate the simplest 
local improvements. Now, we may imagine such a population ruled by a benevolent, 
disiutereated despot of the highest order of intelligence, a Napolean devoted to the arts 
of peace. ^ We may imagine this ruler, by a system of taxation that shall be as just 
between individuals and as judicious in its seasons and methods as human wisdom can 
make it, first, drawing from the crops of good years a store against the occurrence 
of bad harvests ; then, by a gradually increasing stringency of exaction, adding to tho 
cost of living in such a way as to discourage the growth of population, while applying 
the proceeds to groat public improvements which enable the food-supply of the empire 
to be readily equalized in the event of local scarcity ; which guard the crops against the 
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22'9 per 1,000 in rural parts, "while the rate in such a large 
city as London is only 21 per mille. High as the mortality 
is in this country, there is little doubt that it is much lower 
than what it was formerly. Surgeon- General Sir W. J. 
Moore, in his address, read before the Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, held recently in London, pointed out that 
death-rate in the army in India had been reduced from 69 
to less than 14 per 1,000 ; European residents were so healthy 
that the best insurance oflSces were willing to issue policies 
to them without exacting extra premium, and, although the 
system of registration was still defective, the official reports 
of recent years showed that the average death-rates among 
the native population had decreased in a few years from 86 
or more to 26'67 per 1,000 ; many diseases were diminishing, 
some had been extirpated. Even in the town of Madras 
where the high mortality in recent years has attracted 
public attention, elephantiasis, a loathsome disease which 
was once very prevalent, has now gone out almost completely. 
There is still a great deal to be done by means of greater 


ejects of periodical drought ; which afford rapid and cheap passage to the products of 
inland districts. And as the productive power of the country increased under such an 
administration, we can imagine the high-minded ruler, intent on his benevolent object, 
still drawing away from the people, by taxation, all the surplus above the necessary 
cost of subsistence for the present population, which might otherwise be applied to the 
increase of population, and with the means thus acquired, providing capital in its 
various forms for the use of the frugal and temperate, perfecting communications, 
protecting the health and lives of his subjects by sanitary arrangements, and, at last, 
undertaking the elementary education of the whole body of the people. 

<< All this, it is clear, an absolute ruler of the character indicated might do for his 
people ; and not a little of this many a benevolent and able ruler has done for his people. 
< The forced frugality,’ to use Bentham’s phrase, which his taxes have imposed, has at 
once repressed population and stimulated industry^ among the existing body of labourers. 
His wise expenditure upon public works, and in public education has sown the seed 
from which has sprung many a golden harvest, 

“But while we see, thus, what an ideal monarch might do for a people indolent, 
unambitious, sensual, by applying a portion of the wealth they created to ends more 
useful, elevating and satisfying, than their individual tastes and appetites would have 
selected, we are forced also to remember how a large part of the wealth raised by taxation 
has, in all ages, been spent in war, pomp and folly ; how strong is the tendency to extra- 
vagance and even to corruption in Government expenditure; how much of what the 
people pay the treasury does not receive ; how much of what the treasury disburses does 
not reach its intended object. These considerations are strong enough to justify in a 
large degree, if not wholly, that unwillingness to entrust to Government, the consumption 
of the wealth of the community, much beyond what is necessary to secure domestic 
tranquillity and the administration of justice between man and man, which is so 
peculiarly American. 

“ Yet it is possible that this feeling may be carried too far. When one contrasts 
the highways, the bridges, the streets, the harbours, the breakwaters, the light-houses, 
and other aids to transportation and commerce, which Government provides, with the 
best that could be reasonably looked for from individual or associated effort, without 
the taxing power ; when one contrasts our system of public education with the best 
that voluntary contributions or private munificence ever supplied ; when one contrasts 
the sanitary arrangement for supplying pure air and pure water to our crowded cities 
with the condition of things which exists -where these matters are left to un-official 
action ; he will find occasion to qualify in no small degree his assent to the proposition 
that, under a well ordered constitution, Government is only a nolice man, to keep people 
from breaking each others heads or pioldng each others pockets."^’ 
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attention to sanitation and water-supply to improve the 
public health of this Presidency; but, on the whole, there 
is no reason to suppose that public health is worse now 
than in times past. Destructive as fever is, it is much less 
destructive now than formerly, and it is noteworthy that 
fever is most prevalent, not in bad, but in good agricul- 
tural seasons when the rainfall is abundant. Of all the 
Provinces of India, the Central Provinces, which are excep- 
tionally favoured by the comparative fertility of a large 
portion of the land, show the greatest mortality. These 
Provinces are taxed the lightest, the revenue assessed per 
acre being between 5 and 8 annas and reaching 9 annas in 
only one district. 

Lastly, if we wish to find a parallel in European coun- 
tries to the state in which this country was 50 years ago, 
we must go back to the England of 400 years ago or at 
the end of the fifteenth century, which has been described 
by Dr. Cunningham in his Growth of English Industry and 
Goinrnerce as follows : “ Unless the statements of the chroni- 
clers are grossly exaggerated, England suffered severely 
during the fifteenth century from two scourges which are 
now entirely unknown — famine and pestilence. The popula- 
tion was dependent on the seasons for the food-supply, and 
though this might be plentiful in good years, there was often 
a general scarcity which was intensified in particular dis- 
tricts into a local famine. At such times men were driven 
to use acorns and roots for food and had recourse to the flesh 
of dogs and horses : some cases of cannibalism are reported. 
It was only rarely that starving people were reduced to such 
extremities; but there is some reason to believe that they 
habitually used diseased and unwholesome food, and that 
they were thus rendered a ready prey to the ravages of 
pestilence. The Black death was specially terrible, but we 
read of many other visitations, the accounts of which are 
sufficiently appalling. A century during which more than 
twenty outbreaks of plague occurred, and have been recorded 
by the chroniclers, can hardly be regarded by us except 
as one long unbroken period of pestilence. Besides these 
occasional outbreaks there was chronic typhoid in the towns, 
and leprosy aU over the country. The undrained and neg- 
lected soil ; the shallow stagnant waters which lay upon the 
surface of the ground, the narrow unhealthy homes of aU 
classes of the people ; the filthy neglected streets of the 
towns ; the abundance of stale fish which was eaten ; the 
scanty variety of vegetables which were consumed ; predis- 
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posed the agricultural and town population alike to typhoid 
diseases and left them little chance of recovery when stricken 
down with pestilence.” The small money incomes of those 
days may be judged from the fact that the bailiff in hus- 
bandry, who was a superior servant, got yearly 26s. Sd. and 
5s. for clothing, besides meat and drink, which may be 
estimated at 2d. a day ; the ordinary artisan had Sd. or 4d. 
a day and the reaper 3d. a day, with meat and drink ; so that 
in 22 weeks of continuous work, the ordinary artisan would 
earn as much as the bailiff did in a year. No sufficient data 
as regards regularity of employment in those days are 
available. The common servant in husbandry was paid 20s. 
8d. and his wife 14s. per annum besides their food, accord- 
ing to the highest statutable rate in the fifteenth century ; 
so that their united earnings would provide a little more 
than half the usual allowance for an adult’s food, and out 
of this sum they had to feed their family, pay for fuel, rent 
and clothing. Even if they could eke out a living in the 
common waste, says Dr. Cunningham, it is most unlikely that 
they had a larger free income than the agricultural labourer 
at the present day ; we could not institute an acciorate 
comparison unless we knew not only the prices of the articles 
they used, but also the qualiiy of the goods they were able to 
procure. It is not easy to obtain such information in the 
present day and we cannot hope to get sufficient data for 
judging certainly about the distant past. So far as regu- 
larity of employment and short hours are a test of the well- 
being of the workman, the fifteenth century day labourer was 
badly off ; his summer hours lasted from five in the morning 
till Wf-past seven at night with breaks which amounted to 
two or two and a half hours in all. The conditions of the 
banking business in the fourteenth century were such that 
banking operations were very circumscribed. The most 
striking difference between their times and ours is the entire 
absence of commercial credits ; there were no bank-notes 
or cheques, or other instruments of credit except a few 
foreign bills. Dealing for credit was little developed and 
dealing in credit was unknown. 

The sufferings of the people have probably never been as 
severe in this country as is described above in consequence 
of a less inclement climate and a more fruitful soil, but the 
wonderful improvement which has taken place in England 
during the last three centuries might well inspire the hope 
that similar improvement here is not unattainable, 
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Sbotion VI. — Certain alleged evils in the p7'esent economic 
■position and remedial measures considered. 

68. In this section, I propose to make a few remarks on 

Alleged evils m the ^re aUeged to 

present economic posi- retard, to a greater or less extent, the im- 
pro vement of the condition of the masses of 
the population. These are, first, periodical revisions of land 
assessment ; second, the uncertainty of the tenure of ryots 
in zemindaries ; third, the increasing dependence of ryots on 
professional money lenders, the stringency and inelasticity of 
methods of revenue collection, and the absence of a developed 
system of credit ; fourth, the decay of domestic industries, the 
absence of diversity of occupations, and the dense ignorance 
of, and want of enterprise among, the agricultural and indus- 
trial classes ; fifth, the excessive cost of litigation ; and sixth, 
the disintegration of village communities and the decay of 
the spirit of co-operation so necessary in a poor country for the 
purpose of carrying out large undertakings and for providing 
safeguards against common dangers, and the absence of a 
machinery which would serve as a safe and trustworthy gauge 
to Government of the necessity for undertaking legislation in 
matters affecting the laws of inheritance and domestic 
relations of the people, corresponding to the rapid changes 
that are taking place in their economic condition. I shall 
endeavour to state to what extent the evils enumerated exist 
and are the outcome of the present regime, what measures 
have been taken by Government to remove them or mitigate 
their effects, and what further remedial measures are 
practicable. 

I. Pbeiodioal Revisions op Land Settlement. 

69. The Settlement department in this Presidency was 
organized in 1856, that is, at a time when 
it was just beginning to recover from the 
effects of an acute agricultural depression. 
The old assessments had been excessive 
and far beyond what the ryots could pay 
regularly in all seasons, and their incidence, notwithstanding 
the reductions made from time to time, had, owing to the 
great fall in the prices of produce, become oppressive. A large 
extent of land, often of superior quality, had fallen out of 
cultivation in consequence of the unequal pressure of assess- 
ments on the different classes of soil ; and cultivators who were 
unable or unwilling to cultivate lands were forced to do so. 


The oieoumstaiiceB 
under wHoh the Settle* 
ment department was 
organized and the gene- 
ral principles laid down 
for its gnidance. 
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Persons who possessed inam or tax free lands were prohibited 
from cultivating such lands, imless they cultivated at the 
same time an equal quantity of lands paying full tax to 
Government; and torture was freely resorted to for col- 
lecting the revenue. It was to put an end to this state of 
things, so repressive of the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes, and to promote agrictdtural enterprise, that Govern- 
ment undertook the survey and re-assessment of the cultivable 
lands throughout the Presidency. The object in view was 
two-fold, viz., first, to reduce heavy assessments and to fiix 
a moderate tax on lands ; and, secondly, to remove anomalies 
and inequalities in the assessments and to adjust, to some 
extent, the tax levied on lands of different qualities with 
reference to their relative productive powers. It was ac- 
knowledged that the classification of sofls in relation to their 
productive capabilities and the ascertainment of their values 
forlpurposes of assessment was a task of enormous magni- 
tude and diflB.culty, but it was expected that by fixing the 
assessments in a liberal manner, after making large allowances 
for all possible errors and miscalculations, a fair assessment 
could be arrived at. The spirit in which the operations con- 
nected with the revision of settlement were intended to be 
carried out will be seen from the following extract from the 
despatch sent by the Madras Goveniment to the Court of 
Directors in 1856. "An exact and scientifically accurate 
classification, distinguishing aU the minute variations of 
composition, quality and fertility of soil, is an operation of 
extreme difficulty in any country, even with all the aids that 
can be supplied by a high degree of scientific knowledge, 
accurate and practised observation, and a trustworthy agency. 
In this country, all these helps must in a great degree be 
wanting, and it is the more necessary that the Government 
should enter on the undertaking in a liberal spirit ; and if so 
entered on, the difficulties will almost wholly disappear. It 
must be remembered that the right of the Government is not 
a rent which consists of all the surplus produce, after paying 
the costs of cultivation and the profits of agricultural stock ; 
but a land revenue only which ought, if possible, to be so 
lightly assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, 
whether he in fact let the land to others or retain it in his own 
hands. Nor is this simply an abstract question of right ; it is 
certain that the course here advocated is that which will give 
the highest land revenue, because it holds out the greatest 
inducements to the extended occupation of the land. It must 
be remembered that this Presidency contains a vast extent 
of unoccupied land, liable to pay revenue if cultivated, but 
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heretofore waste, greatly in consequence of the exorbitant 
assessment fixed or liable to be fixed on it ; and it is certain 
that this land will be increasingly brought under the plough 
if moderately assessed. If the settlement be undertaken in 
this liberal and comprehensive spirit, the preliminary classi- 
fication of the soil will not be difficult. IJnder a moderate 
assessment exact accuracy is immaterial, because the greatest 
difference of assessment which could be caused by the want 
of it would not be such as to render the land an unprofitable 
holding, or to prevent its occupation ; at the utmost, it would 
only render such land somewhat less profitable than other 
land.” These principles were approved in their entirety by 
the Home Q-ovemment who went even further than the 
Madras G-overnment in insisting that the agricultural classes 
should be treated with the utmost liberality with a view to 
ensure their prosperity. The Madras Government had pro- 
posed in accordance with ancient customary usage to fix 
the land revenue at a certain share, viz., 30 per cent, of 
the gross produce. The Home Government, however, ruled 
that the land revenue should represent a fixed proportion of 
the net produce. They pointed out that the proposal to take 
a proportion of the gross produce was inconsistent with the 
principle that the right of Government was not even to the 
whole rent, but only to a share of it ; for, while as regards lands 
of a high degree of fertility, possessing every means of com- 
munication and in the neighbourhood of good markets, 30 per 
cent, of the gross produce might fall short of the share of the- 
rent Government was entitled to, the same percentage of the 
gross produce might, in the case of lands less fertile and less 
favorably situated, considerably exceed the whole rent and 
trench on the profits of cultivation and wages of labour. The 
natural and inevitable consequence of such a procedure would 
be to favour the most fertile lands and to press with increasing 
severity on the poorer lands. They further pointed out that 
the fact that the holdings in this country were of small 
extent, that the labour was in most oases performed by the 
ryot and his family, and that the agricultural capital employed 
was small, did not interfere in any way with the principle 
laid down, “as the produce of the land must at least 
be sufficient to feed and clothe the labourer and his family 
and to replace the cattle and agricultural implements as 
they become worn out ; and besides this, a surplus must 
remain for the payment of the assessment imposed by the 
State.” In 1858 again. Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of 
State for India, re-affirmed the same principle. He remarked, 
“ I am satisfied that it is quite impossible to ascertain, with 



any approach to minute aoeuracy, either the gross or the net 
produce of each field ; but I am at the same time convinced 
that, if either or both of these objects could be accomplished, 
the right course would be to take a fixed proportion of the 
net and not of the gross produce. The expenses of cultivation 
vary greatly in areas of land of different qualities, yielding the 
same quantities of gross produce ; and the net produce will, 
of course, vary inversely in the same degree. I do not desire 
that the Director of Revenue Settlement should endeavour to 
ascertain with precision the actual net produce of each field ; 
but that, in determining the rates of assessment for the 
different qualities of land, the principle which was laid down 
should be carefully borne in mind.” In other words, a share 
of the net produce was to be considered as the maxvmvm 
State charge, and having regard to the difficulty of calculat- 
ing it accurately and to the injurious consequences of over- 
assessment, the tax was to be so fixed as to leave a liberal 
margin for miscalculations. This share of the net produce was 
eventually fixed at one-half. It was further ruled that the 
grain assessment should be commuted into money- value with 
reference to the average prices at which grain had been sold 
by the ryots for a sufficiently long period of years, in view to 
taking account of the fluctuations in prices which usually 
occur, and that the money rates imposed should not be liable 
to alteration for thirty years. Another important consideration 
to be taken note of and allowed for in the conversion of land 
revenue payable in kind into a money assessment is the fact 
that payment in kind with reference to each year’s produce, 
however inconvenient in other respects, has the merit of 
calling upon the ryot to pay a small tax in years of deficient 
prodiice when the ryot is straitened in his means of payment, 
and a proportionately higher tax when he has reaped an 
abundant produce and can afford to pay with ease a larger 
revenue. 


The elaborate methods 
of Madras settlement 
compared with the 
simpler method of Bom- 
bay; the two do not 
substantially differ. 


70. These are the cardinal principles of the settlement, 
and they are as applicable to the Bombay 
as to the Madras Presidency. The instruc- 
tions issued to the Madras Settlement 
officers for cairying out these principles 
require that the net produce of every 
variety of soil should be ascertained by a very large number 
of actual experiments, and the procedure prescribed for this 
purpose is most elaborate. The first process is to divide 
the soil into certain main classes according to the mechanical 
composition and chemical properties of the lands dealt with ; 
there are 14 such classes recoamized bv the Settleaa«B.t 
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department. Each class of soil is then subdivided into, some 
3 and others 5, “ sorts,” -with reference to their degrees of 
fertility as ascertained by an examination of the constituents 
of the surface soil and sub-soil, the total varieties of soils 
dealt with being 66. All lands, whether irrigated or unirri- 
gated, are classed under these 66 varieties of soil. But for 
irrigated lands the classification is still more elaborate, be- 
cause these lands are again divided into a number of groups 
according to the nature and efficiency of thesoui-ces of irrigation 
from which the lands derive their supply of water, and lands 
falling under each of these groups are classified under the 66 
“ sorts ” of soil already referred to. The second process is to 
ascertain the grain outturn of the lands irrigated and unirri- 
gated classified as above shown. For this purpose, certain 
prevailing dry crops in the case of dry lands, and paddy in the 
case of irrigated lands, are taken as standards, and the aver- 
age outturn, in terms of these crops, of every variety of soil, 
is to be ascertained by actual harvest experiments conducted 
for a series of years. From the average outturn thus ascer- 
tained a deduction of from 15 to 25 per cent, is made on 
account of extraordinary vicissitudes of season and barren 
patches unavoidably measured with fields. The third process 
is to find the money value of the grain outturn. For this 
purpose, the average of the market prices of standard crops 
in the months in which the ryots sell their produce for a 
number of years, generally twenty, is ascertained, and deduct- 
ing from it 8 to 20 per cent, for cartage and merchant’s 
profit®', the remainder is taken to represent the ryot’s prices 
and adopted as the commutation rate ; and the grain outturn 
is converted into money at this rate. The fourth process is 
to ascertain by actual enquiries the expenses of cultivation 
for each kind of soil. The difference between the money 
value of the grain and the cultivation expenses is taken as 
the net value of each kind of soil of which a moiety repre- 
sents the land tax ; and a table of rates is accordingly framed. 
To correct inequalities arising (1) from the adoption of a 
single commutation rate for an entire district or other large 
tract of country comprising a number of taluks, while the 
prices of grain often differ from village to village according 
to facilities of communication and proximity to markets, and 
(2) from the adoption of the same grain values for similar 
soils whose fertility may be affected by local circumstances, 
such as, vicinity to the sea, invers or hills, the villages are 
grouped together into separate groups, and the money rates 
applicable to the lands classified in each group are raised or 
lowered according to circumstances. Minor differences in the 
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value of lands due to the same causes are allowed f » K 
modifying the classification under “ sorts ” in each 
Thus fair land in a good situation immediately adioin‘^^°+^' 
inhabited portion of the village would be classed io fh f 
sort “ good, ” while good land at a great distance would 
classed as “ moderate.” In the case of irrigated lands ^ ' 
classification into “sorts” also is adjusted with refer ^ 
their facilities for irrigation owing to their proximity or^^th ™ 
wise to the irrigation source. ^ ^ 

The procedure prescribed in the Bombay Preside -f 
the valuation of soils is, on the other hand, much ‘ i ^ 
Lands in each village are divided into 10 classes, an^th^^' 
relative values are ascertained by noting their advant 
respect of irrigation, and their defects, such as (1) „ j 
of nodules of limestone, (2) admixture of sand, 
surface, (4) want of cohesion, (.5) impermeability 

(6) exposure to scouring from flow of water in the ra‘ 

(7) excessive moisture from springs, each of the defenf^^u 
held to lower the soil one class. The rate for the h’ 
class of soil in each village is fixed by the Superintend t 
Survey with reference to general considerations 
climate, facilities for market communications, averasy ^ 

and the prosperity or deterioration of the villa^^ pnces 
previous settlements; and the rates to be imposed^ under 
lands of the other classes are determined by a mp».Q 
tical process. 

The Madras settlement operations, however, tho b 
ducted under elaborate rules resolve themselves in th 
result into the simple method adopted in Bombav fi 
because, the minute and extended enquiries which 
volve are in most cases impossible to carry out a d b 
frequently been dispensed with; secondly, because 
the data on which reliance has to be placed, such as* 
food-grains in former J^ears, are perfectly trustworlb^^^^ ^ 
in some oases information regarding the quotations f 
in the ryot’s selling months for the old years are° 
wanting ; and thirdly, because, the determination of . f 
of assessment with reference to a large number of f 
slight errors in regard to which might seriously v‘t‘ 
total result, is apt to make the assessments excessi^ ® 
late Mr. Pedder, Revenue Secretary in the India nffi’ v ^ 
pointed this out very clearly.™ After describing th™°^’ 
dure prescribed for the Madras settlements by “ thelnst*^^^* 

Vide Statement oi Moial and Material Progress and Condition of t i. 
part i., page 115. for 1882-63, 
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tions,” lie goes on to say, “ Such is the theory of the Madras 
settlement. In practice, however, it has been found impos- 
sible or dangerous to adhere to it strictly. In the first place, 
the diflSculty of determining with accuracy the average yield 
of land is great ; next, the only way of finding the average 
cost of cultivation is to ascertain what it would cost to 
cultivate a given holding by hired labour, and, as this labour 
would be needed for only a certain number of weeks or 
months, it is obvious that nothing would be allowed as wage 
for the subsistence of the cultivator and his family during 
the rest of the year. Hence, the first step in a Madras 
settlement practically is to determine, on general considera- 
tions (such as those described under Bombay), whether the 
tract coming under settlement requires a decrease or will 
bear an enhancement of its land revenue, and to whnt extent. 
The total amount of assessment to be imposed having thus 
been decided on, the results of the process above described 
are adjusted so as to yield it. The estimates of average 
yield are reduced to allow for error, or for ex:ceptionally bad 
seasons, and the commutation rate is lowered to cover pos- 
sible fluctuations of prices in the future. In practice, there- 
fore, the elaborate process above described determines rather 
the relative than the absolute assessments of different classes 
of land, and the Madras method does not really differ very 
widely fi’om that of Bombay.” 

71. An idea may be formed as to how greatly the rates 
^ „ imposed by the Settlement department 

bay, Taiuation of soil must depend upon the discretion and judg- 
dependaiit greatly on naeut of individual oflScers and how little 
of iadividuai assessors upoii demonstraole Calculated results, trom 
and baa no claim to the following instance taken from the 
smen i o accuracy. Salem Settlement. The calculated dry rates 
for black loam are in the first group Rs. 3, Rs. 2-8-0 and 
Re. 1 per acre, respectively, according as the land is placed 
under the sorts “ good” “ middling ” or “ bad or indifferent” 
The classification under these “ sorts ” depends not only 
upon the quality of the soil but also upon the distance of the 
land from the village site and other circumstances, some of 
which affect the gross produce of the land and others the net 
produce or rent value, by increasing or diminishing the 
cultivation expenses or the cost of bringing the produce to 
market. It can be readily conceived what great difference 
it would make to the ryot whether his land is classified 
under class 4, sort 3 or class 4, sort 2, the assessment in the 
latter case being 150 per cent, greater than in the former; 
and yet in many cases it would be difl3.oult to say whether 





classification under sort 2 or sort 3 was tlie more correct. 
In later settlements, the difference in the rates appertaining 
to consecutive sorts of land has been reduced by increasing 
the number of “ sorts ” from 3 to 6 ; but it is obvious that 
even a difference of 60 or 26 per cent, in the money rates 
must affect the ryot to a considerable extent. 

72. It is important to bear in mind these considerations 
„ which illustrate the inherent diflSculties in 

to &J 10 W a large margin all land Valuations, as proposals are often 
for error in fi^g land made for increasing or diminishins: the 

o.fioofiCTYionT.c Ml* I^Ann* ^ ^ 

rich’s remarks regard- land tax, more often the former, on the 
ing “ excessive allow- supposition that the hypothetical data 

ances ignore this fact. ^ ^ ^ t 

assumed in settlement calculations, whose 
main object may be stated to be (1) to systematize the classi- 
fication made by the subordinate officers for purposes of easy 
check by the higher officers, and (2) to regulate the relative 
incidence of the tax imposed upon lands of different soils in 
small tracts of country whose conditions as regards climate, 
facilities for irrigation, access to markets and supply of labour 
are fairly homogeneous, have any pretensions to scientific 
accuracy. Thus, Mr. Goodrich, late of the Madras Civil 
Service, in an article entitled “Land Revenue in Madras,” 
published in the Economic Journal for September 1891, states 
that the grain valuations and their money-equivalents fixed 
by the Madras Settlement department are unduly low, the 
estimates being “ whittled down by excessive allowances, or 
by making a fair allowance several times over in the course 
of the calculation.” Mr. Goodrich in making these remarks 
entirely ignores the original instructions issued to the Settle- 
ment department when it was organized, viz., that having 
regard to the extreme difficulty of valuing soils, the varia- 
bility of the seasons and the precariousness of the crops, the 
poverty of the agricultural classes and the injurious conse- 
quences of over-assessment, the assessment imposed should 
be extremely moderate, and that a very liberal margin should 
be allowed for errors and miscalculations. I agree with Mr. 
Goodrich in considering that on the whole the estimates of 
average outturn of soils adopted by the Settlement depart- 
ment are below rather than above the mark, though one 
cannot be very certain about this in the case of the poorer 
soils, large areas of which obtain a catch-crop when they can. 
As regards the “ excessive ” allowances, it seems to me that 
the allowances, so far from being excessive, are barely suffi- 
cient. The deduction of from 16 to 25 per cent, from the 
average outturn for vicissitudes of season and unprofitable 
areas measured with holdings is, in many cases, less than 
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the percentage of dry lands under occupation, which though 
not cultivated is charged with assessment annually.®® This 
percentage for the Goddvari district is 48-5, for Tinnevelly 
31-5, for Nellore 27-3, for Chingleput 26-6 and for the whole 
Presidency 16-9. In some of the districts, the lands are left 
imcropped for pasture, hut this is only in a small number 
of cases. Then again, in fixing the commutation rate, from 
8 to 20 per cent, is deducted from the average prices for 
cartage and merchant’s profits. The average prices are 
prices for the entire district, while the price in one taluk 
station often differs from that in another by as much as 30 
per cent. To the ryots who have lands in the vicinity of the 
taluk stations, where prices rule high, the rate is favorable, 
but, to the ryots in out-of-the-way parts, the commutation 
rates are unfavorable, and relief has to be given by reducing 
the rates under the system of “ grouping ” already alluded to. 
Moreover, the settlement calculations do not, ostensibly at 
all events, make allowances for the liability of the ryot to 
pay a fixed cash assessment in all seasons whether the crop 
he reaps is abundant, or so scanty as bo be hardly sufficient 
for his subsistence. It is well known that poor ryots who 
borrow grain from sowkars or the richer ryots in the 
cultivation season have to repay at the harvest, i.e., in 6 or 8 
months, the quantity borrowed together with an additional 
amount varying from 25 to 50 per cent. When the crop fails 
and payment has to be postponed to the next harvest the 
additional quantity payable is, of course, proportionately in- 
creased. Again, as remarked by Sir Thomas Munro, “ it is 
in the nature of assessment, proceeding from single fields to 
whole districts, and taking each field at its supposed average 
produce, to make the aggregate sum greater than what can 
be easily realized,” and in view of this, he used to lower the 
estimates of the assessors from 5 to 1 5 per cent. When it is 
remembered that a margin has to be provided on account of 
aU these sources of error as well as weather-chances, Mr. 
Goodrich’s complaint as regards “ excessive allowances ” will 
be seen not to have much foundation. In this connection, it 
may be worth while noting that Mr. Puckle had obtained the 
sanction of Government to the lands of the Salem district 
being assessed at rates favorable to the ryots. Mr. Goodrich, 


This applies, of course, to the poorer soils. As regards soils of the higher quali- 
ties, the allowances are probably more than sufficient. The result of applying a uni- 
form scale of deduction to all soils is to make the incidence of assessment heavy on the 
soils of the poorer qualities and light on the better soils- As regards the high percent- 
age of dry lands left waste, the Board of Kevenue have, it appears, been instituting 
enquiries and the results must be awaited. 
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who was entrusted with the duty of introducing the settlement 
rates, succeeded soon after in getting Government to recon- 
sider its decision and consent to impose higher rates. Whether 
Mr. Goodrich or Mr. Puckle was right may be judged from 
the fact that, in the famine of 1876-78, the mortality was the 
heaviest in the Salem district, next after Kurnool and Bellary, 
amounting to 18‘7 per cent, of the population. The Salem 
district is one of the poorest in the Presidency, and in fixing 
the land tax it is necessary that the actual conditions of the 
case should not be lost sight of and that the scheme should 
not be based on mere theoretic considerations. In the above 
remarks, I have assumed that the data made use of in settle- 
ment calculations are fairly trustworthy, but for forming an 
idea of how extremely difficult it is to obtain even approxi- 
mately correct data, and with what imperfect materials Set- 
tlement officers have to deal, some further particulars given 
in the appendix may be referred to. There is, however, a 
curious proposal in Mr. Goodrich’s article which completely 
neutralizes his suggestion that the land assessments should 
be considerably enhanced at each revision of settlement. It 
is this, viz., that in settlement calculations allowance should 
be made for the interest on the purchase value of the ryot’s 
holding, which he estimates as being generally thirty times 
its assessment. The purchase money is, of course, the capi- 
talized annual value of the holding at the current rate of 
interest, and if the annual value of the holding prior to the 
revision of the settlement is to be secured to the ryot under 
all circumstances, it is obvious that the land-tax cannot be 
enhanced at all. Though the interest on the purchase money 
of the ryot’s holding cannot be taken into account, there is 
one important item which is omitted from the estimates of 
expenses of cultivation framed by the Settlement department, 
but which ought, properly speaking, to find a place in them, 
viz., farming profits as distinguished from rent properly so 


8^ Vide Section VI.-A. (1). Compare also Mr. Benson’s remarks on settlement 
calculations in Hs Avbalysis of the Agricultvral Statistics of the Kurnool District He 
says, as regards tlie commutation rate, “ it is doubtful whether fnll allowance has been 
made in considering this matter for all the deductions made fco arrive at the commu- 
tation rate and to compare that with the prices at which the ryot may be forced to 
dispose of his produce. If therefore the estimated outturn and the calculations of the cost of 
cultivation are accurate^ the commutation rate for Pattikonda should be lowered at least 
to that adopted for Kurnool proper, and that followed in Koilkuntla to not more than 
Es. 126 per garoe. Nevertheless, it does not appear that the assessments are more tiian 
the* land can in general be made to bear, nor more than the people will pay as is evidended 
by the great recovery of the holdings since the famine j but, though the people may exist 
under such a burden, it must prevent their making any accumulations, such as would 
enable the ryots to form a reserve store on which to support themselves during tfn 
unfavorable season.” 
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called. The original instructions prescribing the procedure 
for determining the land revenue rates, already quoted, make 
it clear that the right of Grovernment is to a land revenue 
which “ ought to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier, whether he in fact let the land to 
others or retain it in his own hands.” Wow, ryots are of 
three classes, viz., first, land-owners, who do not farm their 
lands but lease them to farmers ; second, ryots, who farm 
their own lands employing hired labour for performing the 
manual operations of cultivation ; and third, peasant proprie- 
tors, who cultivate their lands themselves with the aid of the 
members of their families without employing hired labour. 
In the first case, the rent is the payment made by the farmer 
to the land-owner minus the cultivation expenses borne by 
the latter and the return for such permanent improvements 
to the land as might have been made by him. In the second 
and third oases, the rent would be what the land would fetch 
annually, had the land been let to a tenant instead of 
being estivated by the owner. Where the rent is not ascer- 
tainable in this way, it must be taken to be the surplus produce 
left after paying the cost of hired labour, other expenses of 
cultivation, interest on stock and farming profits, which last 
must at least be sufficient for the subsistence of the farmer’s 
family, according to the standard of comfort prevailing in the 
class to which it belongs. In this Presidency, owing to the 
prevalence of peasant properties, the letting value of lands is 
not in the majority of oases ascertainable, and consequently 
the distribution of the gross produce into its three compo- 
nents, viz., rent, farmer’s profits and expenses of cultivation, 
has to be arrived at by estimating separately the several 
items of cost. In doing this, the settlement calculations 
make no special allowance for farming profits. 

73. In a previous portion of this memorandum, I have 
The of adduced evidence to show that, notwith- 

revenue in districts set- Standing the difficulties above alluded to 
the success of the set- makmg even approximately correct 
agents, growth of the land Valuations, the assessments imposed 
^todrise^ae^ffil fey the Settlement department have not 
Md of ^ong been excessive, but on the contrarv have 
been such as to admit ot the large increase 
which has actually taken place in the money value of landed 
property-- -an increase which is considerably higher than the 
increase in the prices of agricultural produce. This result is 
due to the fact that the government has in aU settlements 
hitherto made taken care to see that the aggregate revenue of the 
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tracts settled is not enhanced by more than a very moderate ^ 
percentage. With the exception of Nellore and Vizagapatam 
in which the increase of revenue was 11 per cent, and 15 per 
cent., respectively, and the Nilgiris and the Wynaad taluk of 
the Malabar district in which a peppercorn rent has been 
imposed on a large area of waste land included in private 
holdings, which, under the previously existing revenue sys- 
tem, was charged for only when cultivated, the increase of 
revenue has in no case exceeded 10 per cent. ; and in most 
cases it has fallen far short of the percentage of increase in the 
area of holdings brought to light by the new survey as com- 
pared with the area entered in the old accounts.®* The Godd- 
vari district and the MasuHpatam portion of the Kistna district 
are really no exceptions to the above statement, because the 
large apparent increase in the revenue of those districts, 
shown as due to the revised rates of settlement in the accounts, 
is really due to extension of irrigation under the aniout works 
recently constructed and to the fact that the water-rate 
levied on lands irrigated with anicut water, which had been 
tentatively fixed at Rs. 3 an acre, was raised to Rs. 4 per 
acre at the time the settlement rates were introduced and 
to some extent also to the land assessment itself having 
been raised in view to the increased value conferred on them 
by the construction of the aniout works. The statistics 
collected as regards leases registered in the Coimbatore 
district in 1889 and referred to in para. 48 of this memo- 
randum show that the rental for which wet lands are 
leased out are between 4 and 6 times the Government assess- 
ment ; in the case of dry lands the rental is between 3 and 4 
times the assessment and as regards garden lands, or lands 
irrigated by means of wells, between 5 and 6 times. Of 
course the lands leased out under registered leases are mostly 


Vide statement printed as appendix (2) to section TI.-A. Sir George Campbell, 
in bis minute on certain proposals, submitted by Lord Hobart’s Government in 1874, 
in connection with the Madras Settlements (vide Notes on Indian Land Revenue, pages 
134, &c., in Appendix I, to the Famine Commission Report, 1881), has remarked 
“ According to the Governor they (the Settlement department) are supposed 
to be elaborately carrying out, under explicit instructions from Home, a system of 
valuation and assessment, on the basis of half net profits, but practically the rate of 
assessment is decided by very different and simpler considerations, the most important 
of which is that no cultivator is to pay more than he paid before, plus a very small 
percentage.” This circumstance is referred to in a spirit of depreciation by Sir 
G. Campbell and other persons not acquainted with the objects and methods of Madras 
settlements and the previous history of the question, but there can be no doubt that it 
is precisely this moderation so frequently and emphatically enjoined by the Home 
Government that has ensured the success of the settlements and the improvement of 
the agricultural classes. 

The excess in the area of holdings brought to light by the survey is not in all cases 
due to waste land enci cached upon by ryots and held without payment of tax. In many 
oases they were due to the fact that areas expressed in native land measures were con- 
Ferted into acres in the old revenue accounts at rates which were below the truth. 
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of superior qualities and form only a small proportion of the 
total lands under cultivation, and the whole of the rent is not 
realized in adverse seasons, and consequently it would be 
erroneous to accept the ratios, ascertained as regards them, 
as applicable to all lands leased out, much less to all lands 
generally. From inquiries I have made, I find that in most 
districts, and more especially in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, 
the rental of wet lands taken as a whole is a little less than 
8 times the Government assessment, and that of dry lands is 
about twice. The land-owner has to bear a portion of the 
cultivation expenses in connection with farm repairs and pays 
the Government assessment and local cesses out of the rental. 
Roughly speaking, the net profit of the owner of wet lands 
may be stated to be half as much again as the Government 
assessment and that the owner of dry lands makes as much 
as the Government assessment. Lands in the vicinity of 
towns, on which market garden produce can be grown give 
an enormous profit, but, on the other hand, there is a large 
extent of land of very poor quality on which chance crops 
are grown. These lands which are on the margin of culti- 
vation pay no rent, and the land tax imposed on them is not 
a share of the rent but a ta^ on the earnings of labour. 
IndiAudual districts have, of course, been dealt with, more or 
less liberally, according to the circumstances of the period 
during which the new settlement rates were introduced and 
the views entertained by the officers who had a predominant 
influence in the decision of the question of the extent to 
which the tracts settled could bear increased taxation. Thus 
in the Trichinopoly district, which was settled by Mr. Puckle 
at a time when the country had just begun to recover from 
the prolonged depression from which it had suffered and 
when the enormous rise in prices which soon after took place 
could hardly be foreseen, the assessments were reduced by 
26 per cent., notwithstanding that the survey disclosed an 
increase in the area to the extent of 18 per cent. Salem, 
NeUore and Ohingleput, settled at the end of the period of 
high prices, were treated less liberally, this being the result 
of the re-action of the lenient assessments of the earlier 
period. The enhancement of the revenue in Nellore, es- 
pecially, viz., 1 1 per cent., must be considered heavy when 
it is remembered that the survey, so far from disclosing 
any excess in the area of holdings, showed a slight deficiency. 
Taking all the districts in which the settlements have been 
completed, as a whole, the increase in the revenue due to the 
enhanced settlement rates does not exceed 5 per cent., which 
cannot be considered excessive. In special tracts and as 
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regards individual holdings, the increase of assessment has 
been much higher and has caused occasional hardship, and it 
is open to question whether sufficient consideration has been 
paid by the Settlement department in settling districts to the 
hardship in individual cases. The question came up for dis- 
cussion in connection with the settlement of the Nellore 
district, and the rule was then laid down that, where the 
revised rates exceeded the old rates by 25 per cent., the 
difference should not be levied at once but by gradual incre- 
ments. This is undoubtedly a great boon to the ryots and 
mitigates, so far as it goes, the hardship caused by a sudden 
and large increase of assessment, but it is obvious that in 
years of deficient produce, the revised assessment, even 
though imposed in this manner, must bear hardly on the ryots 
and possibly cause a deterioration in the standard of living, 
if the enhancements be great and general. This danger has 
to be guarded against even if the settlement calculations are 
so thoroughly reliable as to justify the confidence that the 
true “ half-net” has been found. To quote Mr. Pedder again, 
“ The conclusion with which Mr. Knight’s writings (Editor 
of the Indian Economist) have made us all familiar — that the 
rates of Government assessment should increase in proportion 
to a general and permanent rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce — is based on the assumption that Government tax 
is or should be a fixed and definite proportion of the gross 
or net produce. Granting the assumption, the argument 
cannot be refuted. If the assessment in 1840 averaged in 
a particular district Re. 1 per acre, and this was equivalent 
to one-tenth the produce with the grain at Re. 1 a maimd, 
it being assumed that one-tenth produce is a fair assessment, 
it is perfectly clear that when, in 1870, grain has risen to Rs. 3 
a maund, the assessment should be raised to Rs. 3 an acre. 
Differences in rates of wages, &o., have nothing to do with 
the question; if the one-tenth produce is fair assessment, 
it is equally fair whatever the price of grain may be. But 
the case is entirely altered if we consider the assessment, not 
as a tax of a certain proportion of the produce, but as a rent 
regulated and determined by the ordinary standard of comfort 


In this connection, it shonld be mentioned that in the Bombay Pl'esidency 
the Government h<is aU along been considered as the sole landlord and the occnpanoy 
right of the ryot as a recent concession and it is known by the name “ Survey tennre*’* 
Waste lands are treated as the property of Government and sold to applicants for otiltiva‘ 
tion. In this Presidency, on the other hand, the ryot has all along been considered joint 
proprietor with Government and in the case of waste lands, they are gianted to strangers 
only in cases in which the resident ryots refuse to cultivate them and pay the revenue 
assessed thereon. The land tax, according to the instructions laid down by the Home 
Government, is or should be in this Presidency not a “ competitive rent, but a moieby 
of the surplus produce “ regulated and detejfmined by the ordinaiy standard of comfort 
of the peasantry at a particular time**^ 
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among the peasantry at a particular time. If, in 1840, the 
ordinary subsistence of a peasant was then represented by the 
t he n equivalent of 10 maunds of grain, but in 1870 it is re- 
presented by the equivalent of 20 maunds, it is evident that 
(assuming the efl&ciency of cultivation to have remained the 
same), the assessment of Re. 1 an acre with grain at Re. 1 
a maund can only rise to an assessment of Rs. 1-8-0 with grain 
at Rs. 3, unless the standard of comfort is to be lowered.” 
It is in view of these considerations that the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1886 provides that the rent of an occupancy ryot shall 
not be enhanced by the landlord even with the consent of the 
ryot by more than 2 annas in the rupee or 12J per cent, and 
that the rent once fixed by contract shall not be liable to 
enhancement during a period of 15 years from the date of 
such contract. 

74. The land assessments in 16 out of the 22 districts 
have been revised in accordance with the 
tiem^a^^^ogres^ principles above referred to, and settlement 
Those which rfmMn to Operations are in progress in the remaining 
be settle^ tto wealth- .^ 2 ., South Arcot, Bellary, Anantapur, 

peroos. Necessity for , Tan] ore, Malabar and South Oanara. In 
appi^g^the^prinoipie gouth Arcot, the Settlement rates have been 
these districts also, to introduced into the two most important 
tollks. "2-. Cuddalore and ViUupuram. 
The revenue from wet lands has been 
increased by 8 per cent., and that from dry lands diminished by 
1 per cent., the net increase on the whole being 3 per cent., 
while the excess area discovered by the Survey is 8 and 9 per 
cent., respectively, in the two classes of lands. The Bellary 
and Anantapur districts are, as recently remarked by Govern- 
ment, “the poorest and most backward in the Presidency, the 
most sterile and the most subject to drought and for this 
reason, the Government declined to sanction a scheme for 
the settlement of these districts which would have raised the 
revenue by 12‘5 per cent. After prolonged correspondence, 
the Government has accepted a modified scheme which will 
have the effect of increasing the revenue in five taluks in 
these two districts by 8 per cent., while the increase in the 
area is only 4 per cent. There is to be practically no in- 
crease in the case of wet lands, but on dry lands the revenue 
is to be increased by 9 per cent. In the Tadpatri taluk, the 
increase is to be as much as 16 per cent, in the case of diy 
lands, while the increase in the area is hardly 2 per cent. I 
venture to think that, having regard to the general poverty of 
the districts and the unsatisfactory nature of the data on which 
settlement rates are based, which fact was fully brought out in 
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the correspondence, even the modified scheme finally sanctioned 
is not as liberal as the circumstances of the ease require. It 
is true that the taluks to -which the scheme sanctioned relates 
are the best taluks in these districts, and it may be that in 
the remaining taluks considerable relief from taxation -will be 
afforded ; but there is ob-vdously great necessity for caution 
in enhancing the revenue even in the favorably circum- 
stanced taliis of these backward districts. As these two 
districts are the poorest in the Presidency, so Tanjore, Mala- 
bar and South Oanara are reputed to be the wealthiest and 
the most prosperous. The manner in which these latter 
districts are dealt with by the Settlement department will 
form a precedent for adoption in revising settlements in the 
case of other progressive districts, and the question, there- 
fore, demands, and will doubtless receive, the most careful 
consideration. In -view of the importance of the subject and 
of the extent to which any decision that is arrived at is likely 
to influence the prosperity of the agricultural classes, I beg 
to be permitted to make the following remarks. The Settle- 
ment department was, as will have been seen from the account 
already given, organized to reduce assessments in backward 
districts, to correct inequalities in the assessments, to pro- 
mote the growth of the value of landed property and to 
secure the prosperity of the agricultural classes. To attain 
these objects, in the early settlements taxation had to be 
largely reduced. The methods of the Settlement depart- 
ment were acknowledged to be necessarily rough, but any 
nice adjustment of the rates of land tax on lands of different 
qualities was not then a matter of great consequence as the 
question before Government was one of relief from taxation 
and not the imposition of fresh burdens. No ryot could, 
under the new settlement, be placed in a worse position than 
he was in pre-viously, though in the adjustment of glaring 
inequalities found in the old assessments and the merging 
of the innumerable rates then existing in a few broad classes, 
one ryot might receive more or less relief than another. The 
enormous rise in prices which subsequently took place in the 
decade ending 1870 rendered a large reduction in revenue 
unnecessary and made it possible to enhance taxation to a 
reasonable extent, to meet the growing cost of administra- 
tive improvements, which the progress of the country and 
the ever widening duties and responsibilities of Government 
necessarily entail. The additional taxation imposed has, on 
the whole, been moderate, and though in individual oases here* 
and there, hardship was caused by heavy enhancements, in the? 
general result the reduction in incomes was probably not much 

26 
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in excess of what is met with in the ordinary fluctuations of 
fortune and certainly not such as to cause any deterioration in 
the standard of living of the agricultural classes. The aspect 
of the question as regards the districts which remain to be 
settled is, however, quite different. These districts are 
believed to be lightly taxed,®® and whether this is so or not, they 


I have based the above remarks on the assumption that the Tanjore, Malabar and 
South Oanara districts are very leniently assessed as compared with other districts 
already settled by the Settlement department. My belief, however, is that as regards 
Tanjore at all events, this impression is, in the main, unfounded. Quality for quality, 
I do not think that irrigated lands in Tanjore pay a much lower tax than lands in other 
districts. The settlement scheme for Tanjore, now under consideration, will, doubtless, 
undergo extensive modifications before it is finally sanctioned, hut for the purposes of 
the present argument, the average outturn per acre of irrigated land in the Cauvery 
delta may be accepted at 24J kalams or say 33 bushels of paddy. In the previous settle- 
ments (Mr. Kindersley’s and Mr. Eamiengar’s) the outturn had been assumed to be a 
little less than 24 kalams, and Mr. Venkasami Rao in his Manual of the Tanjore District 
calculates the average outturn, with reference to the average rate of assessment and 
the recognized proportion of the gross produce which the assessment is intended to re- 
present, at 22 kalams. Since the earlier estimates were framed, the area of cultivation 
of lands of necessarily poorer qualities has largely increased ; and this must have 
reduced the average outturn per acre, both because a larger proportion of poor lands 
than formerly is cultivated, and because the quantity of water available has had to be 
distributed over a larger area, thus diminishing the supply of water per acre and of the 
fertilizing silt which it brings. On the other hand, the irrigation of the district has 
been materially improved by the construction of the Oolleroon aniout and the Cauvery 
regulating works, and there is probably much less wastage of water now than before. 
Lands also are believed to be much more carefully cultivated now than in the old days. 
It is, therefore, impossible to say at wiat figure the average outturn should be taken. 
But assuming simply for the sake of argument the settlement average in round figures, 
viz., 26 kalams per acre, the cultivation expenses and rent may.be calculated roughly 
as follows. The customary charges for reaping are about 5 and for threshing 3 per 
cent., or 8 per cent, of the produce harvested on the whole ; after deducting these 
charges, 26 per cent, is paid as porakudivaram or the cultivator’s share. Other sundry 
charges, such as farm repairs, manure, and artisans’ fees, amount to about 6 per cent. 
The total cost of cultivation, not including the landlord’s wages for superintendence, 
comes to about 36 per cent. If the land be rented out for fixed rent, the landlord’s 
net rent amounts, on an average, to only 60 per cent, of the gross produce, and it must 
be remembered that, when there is deficiency in the outturn of produce, reductions are 
allowed in the stipulated rents. Under the principles of the existing settlement, the 
G-overnment assessment is the commuted money value of 47 per cent, of the gross pro- 
duce, of which roughly 45 per cent, represents land revenue proper and 2 per cent, is set 
aparu for the remuneration of village servants. 40 per cent, being, as above shown, 
absorbed by cultivation expenses, the remaining 13 per cent, represents the land-owner’s 
profit. Applying these percentages to the average produce per acre, the distribution 
of 25 kalams wiR stand thus : 10 kalams cost of cultivation, 11^ kalams land revenue, ^ 
kalam village officer’s remuneration, and SJ kalams landlord’s net rent* The average 
pnce of a kalam of paddy in Tanjore may be taken to be about 1 rupee. I have exa-* 
mined a large number of registered leases and found that this rate is the one most 
frequently adopted. Out of 556 leases examined in villages belonging to the Tanjore 
and Kumbakdnam taluks the price of paddy mentioned is 1 rupee and less per 
kalam in 279 and more than 1 rupee in 277 oases for the years 1889 and 1890. On 
account of the favorable commutation rate fixed for the district, the land-owner, 
instead of paying for the Government share of the produce made over to him at 
1 rupee per kalam, pays only at the rate of 8 annas, or more correctly, 7 annas 8f pies. 
The Government, therefore, instead of getting Rs. 11-12-0 on account of land revenue 
and village officer’s remuneration, gets only Rs. 6, both because the Government share 
is commuted at a rate which is only half the market price, and because the gross pro- 
duce has been under-estimated. The landlord’s rent which should be Rs. 3-4*0 is, on 
^e other hand, increased to Rs. 10, or in other words, the landlord’s rent is double the 
wvemment ^sessment. This estimate I believe to be above and not below the mark* 
Now in revising the settlement of the district, three courses may be adopted. The 
first is to retain the .pmoiple of the old settlement and to recalculate the assessment 
mth reference to existing conditions as regards gross produce and market prices. If 
this were done^ the assessment would be increased from Rs, 5 to Rs* 11-12-0 or by 136 
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are comparatively more favoured by nature than most other 
parts of the Presidency with the exception of the G-oddvari 
and Elstna districts. The unfailing south-west monsoon rains, 
the ancient anicut works and facilities of sea communication 
had given these districts an early start in the career of pros- 
perity. Eyots in these districts have had a valuable pro- 


per cent. Tliis will be simply tantamount to giving up all enlightened principles of ad- 
ministration and reverting to the old native system of rack-renting the land by taking 
a moiety of the gross produce. Such a proposal, it is unnecessary to say, Government 
will not for a moment entertain. The second course is to exact in full half the net 
produce which, as shown by me, is the maximum assessment leviable under the princi- 
ples laid down for regulating the revision of assessment by the Settlement department. 
If this be done, the rate per acre would come out as Rs. 7-8-0 and the present revenue 
increased by 50 per cent. The third course is to treat the lands in the Tanjore district 
in the manner in which lands of the same quality and irrigational advantages in 
other districts dealt with by the Settlement department have been treated. I have 
already shown that irrigated lands in other districts pay a net-rent to the landlord 
equal to about half as much again as the assessment, or, in other words, that the land- 
tax is not much lighter, if at all, in Tanjore than elsewhere. One test of this is the 
value of the lands. For the Coimbatore district Mr. Nicholson, whose estimate is as 
aoonrate as any that can he framed, gives the average selling price of wet land at 
Bs. 250 per acre. Land-owners on an average get a return from investments in lands 
of not more than 5 per cent. At this rate the landlord’s profit amounts to Rs. 12-8-0 
per acre, which is two-thirds as much again as the average assessment per acre, viz., 
Rs. 7-8-0. In reasoning from averages, of course, large allowance mnst be made for 
possible error, and the calculations above given merely serve to illustrate the consider- 
ations to be taken into account in arriving at a decision on the question. The 
calculations themselves will have to be verified with reference to statistics as regards 
rental and prices of land taken from the records of the Registration department which 
are far more trustworthy for these purposes than conjectural estimates. To prevent 
possible misapprehension, I wish once more explicitly to state that the figures assumed 
here are hypothetical and are put forward for the purpose of illustrating the consider- 
ations applicable to the question and not as in themselves even approximately correct. 
The average outturn per acre especially might be anything, for ought we know, between 
20 and 25 kalams per acre, and I have taken the higher limit for purposes of argu- 
ment. It is in view of this uncertainty that the settlement calculations make a 
reduction for “ vicissitudes of season ” and this I have not taken into account in my 
calculations, though the Settlement department will have to do so, to avoid the danger 
of cutting the ryot’s profit too close. On the whole I think it may be stated that the 
wealth and prosperity of the Tanjore district are due, not so much to the undue leniency, 
as compared with other districts, of the assessment of lands of the several varieties of 
soil enjoying similar irrigational advantages, as to the fact that the bulk of the lands in 
the former district is irrigated, or, in other words, consists of lands which yield a large 
net return. In the case of Malabar and South Oanara, data for forming an opinion as 
to the weight of assessment are not available, and the conditions of agrioultxire are in 
these districts so different from those of the districts on the Fast Coast that it would 
be erroneous to argue from the one to the other. While, on the one hand, these dis- 
tricts enjoy the advantage of never failing south-west monsoon rains, on the other 
hand, cultivation is very expensive, in that cattle are scarce and the soil is very porous 
and the expense of leveUing lands which become constantly out up hy torrents is 
specially heavy. Owing to the hilly nature of the country, to prevent the soil in the 
uplands from being washed ofE by the rains and impoverished, banks of great breadth 
and thickness have to be constructed round fields and the soil collected at the lower 
end of the sloping fields has now and again to be redistributed over the whole surface. 
The holding of landed properties by joint faanalies consisting of members belonging to 
several generations under the Marumakkatayam and Alayasantana systems, the in^parti- 
bility of these properties except with the consent of all the members of the families, the 
existence of complicated tenures and customs regarding payment of rent and of compen- 
sation for improvements and the fact of the country being covered with plantations 
which have been formed by the expenditure of much capital and labour both by land- 
owners and tenants in the course of generations render the revision of the assessment 
of these districts an undertaking of very great difficulty ; and the hardships likely to 
result by a revision of settlement can be minimized only by making the enhancemeint 
of revenue extremely moderate at the Qxetset at all ewents» 
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perty in land from time immemorial, while in other places 
the bulk of the land has only recently acquired value. In 
wealth, intelligence and enterprise these districts stand ahead 
of all others and the standard of living is much higher there 
than elsewhere. It is also true that, if the necessities of 
Government require extraordinary sacrifices to be made in 
grave emergencies, these districts are in a better position to 
make them than other parts of the Presidency. But the ques- 
tion is whether, in ordinary times, it is desirable that the 
principle of “ moderation,” referred to by Mr. Pedder, which 
has been the guiding principle in all settlements hitherto 
made, should be laid aside and that Government shotild 
impose additional burdens amounting, say, to 50 or 100 per 
cent, of the present revenue, simply in order to level up tax- 
ation so as to reach the “ half-net,” which the Madras Board 
of Revenue in 1870 pronounced to be “indeterminate,” 
thereby causing depreciation of landed property and disturb- 
ance of the relations between land-owners and mortgagees 
and tenants, at the imminent risk of lowering the standard of 
Hviug, the raising of which within the last 40 years has been 
the best proof of the undoubted beneficence of British rule 
in this Presidency. I do not think that the question can 
admit of any but one answer. Irrespective of aU abstract 
questions of right, it is obvious that the transference to the 
public exchequer of a moderate percentage of incomes of the 
agricultural classes, though it may cause temporary incon- 
venience, is not likely to leave permanently iniurious effects ; 
it may, on the contrary, even call forth energy and fore- 
thought and engender habits of prudence among these classes. 
The augmented resources of Government will also enable it 
to undertake the many reforms in administrative arrange- 
ments and in other directions which the country stands sorely 
in need of, and a moderate increase of taxation will doubtless, 
while leaving the margin available for maintaining undimi- 
nished, and even increasing the standard of comfort interpose 
a salutary check to an inordinate increase of population. A 
sudden and 'great reduction of incomes must, however, para- 
lyze ener^ and bring discontent and despair ; and when a 
^rge portion of the population is subjected to this operation, 
its injurious consequences can be readily conceived. A land- 
holder’s income which has been, say, Rs. 2,000, Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 100 for 30 years may, without causing permanent hard- 
ship, be reduced perhaps to Rs. 1,800, Rs. 450, and Rs. 90, 
respectively, by additional taxation. The deficiency in the 
income, which is not much in excess of what one must be 
prepared for in the natural course of things, whether caused 
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by changes in the prices of commodities or in the value of 
money, may he met by effecting little economies in various 
directions and may even act as an incentive to exertion with- 
out compelling the persons affected to forego substantial 
comforts and conveniences. If the income be suddenly 
reduced to Es. 1,000, Es. 250 and Es. 50, not in individual 
cases but in the case of the majority of the population which 
derives its subsistence from land, whether in the capacity 
of landlords and rent-receivers, farmers or agricultural 
labourers, the result cannot but be a great check to the 
growing prosperity of the country. 

75. The obvious remedy for the evils of periodical revi- 
sions of assessment is, of course, the 
permanent settlement of the land to, a 

laoid revenue, the several SSttlGIUBUt, SO far aS tll6 Madras Presi- 

dency is concerned, not of the kind made 
with middle-men in the early years of the 
century to the injury of the rights of cultivating ryots, but 
one with the ryot proprietors themselves. This question, as 
might be expected, has been much discussed during the last 
30 years and a full account of the several phases which the 
discussion went through wiE be found in Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s “Memorandum on the Land Settlements of the 
North-West Provinces.” In 1862, the Secretary of State for 
India sent out orders directing that “ a full, fair and equitable 
rent must be imposed on all lands under a temporary settle- 
ment,” and that wherever this had been done a permanent 
settlement of the revenue might be made. The measure was 
considered to be calculated to accelerate the development of 
the resources of India and to ensure in the highest degree 
the welfare and contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. These advantages were believed to be sufficiently 
important to justify incurring the risk of some prospective 
loss of revenue in order to attain them. The probable effect 
of rail-roads, the construction of which was then being 
vigorously pushed on, it was anticipated, would be towards 
the equalization of prices in different parts of India and a 
general improvement in the wealth of the country, rather 
than to give any peculiar advantage to the land-holders ; and 
the apprehension of a fall in the value of money was considered 
as not being of sufficient importance to influence judgment, 
to any material extent, on the question. The Madras Board 
of Eevenue in 1868 also advocated strongly a settlement in 
perpetuity of the land tax imposed on ryotwar holdings. 
The Board pointed out that “ the ryot is owner of his land in 
a very limited and uncertain sense so long as Government 
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retains the right of raising his assessment -withont his concur- 
rence. It may, and doubtless -will be, that the Government 
will exercise tMs right with prudence and forbearance, but 
the uncertainty necessarily lessens the value of the land and 
affects the ryot’s relations with his sub-tenants. The ryot 
will naturally be debarred from freely investing his capital in 
the improvement of his estate, because its value is liable to 
deterioration whenever Government may order, or the public 
may apprehend, an enhancement of the assessment, and, while 
deprived himself of a secure title, the ryot can give his sub- 
tenants no more than leases which must terminate or vary with 
his own, and must reserve the power of raising his rents, if 
and when Government raise their assessment. The growth of 
large estates and the creation of a class like the tenant farmers 
of England cannot but be impeded by such a policy.” The 
Board accordingly recommended that the land assessments 
should be declared permanent, while reserving to Government 
the right to alter, according to circumstances, the water rate 
levied on lands supplied with water for purposes of irrigation 
from Government works. The enormous rise in the prices 
of agricultural produce which took place in the succeeding 
years, and the influence of the agitation, which was started 
in England about this time for the appropriation for national 
purposes of the “ unearned increment ” in the rent value of 
lands, had worked a great change in the views of Government, 
and in 1869 the Secretary of State negatived a proposal made 
by the Madras Government to declare the grain valuations 
imposed by the Settlement department to be permanent, re- 
marking that Her Majesty’s Government felt themselves pre- 
cluded from “ sanctioning the surrender of such a legitimate 
source of revenue as the Government share of the increased 
value which has been conferred on the land by improved 
administration, the construction of public works, especially 
works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
prices of produce.” In 1871 again, the Government of India 
directed that the permanent settlement of estates in the iN’orth- 
West Provinces should not be proceeded with, the previous 
orders on the subject being held in abeyance. They remarked 
“ when the question of the permanent settlement was formerly 
under discussion, the magnitude of the economic revolution 
through which India is passing was less obvious than it is now. 
It may be doubted whether any parallel could be found in any 
coimtry of the world to the changes which have taken place 
during the last 10 or 15 years in India ; to the diminution in 
the value of the precious metals and the enormous increase in 
the prices of agricultural produce.” Sir Auckland Oolvin sums 



up the several stages of the discussion as follows : “ With 
the aspect of the day, the aspect in which the assessment of 
land revenue is regarded has changed. ‘ Increased security of 
-fixed 'property’ has given way to the ‘just nghts of the State.' 
‘ Freedom from the interference of the fiscal officers of Oovern- 
ment ’ is now thought of little account, when compared with 
‘ a sacrifice of any portion of that rental of the land to which the 
State is entitled.' The fiscal side of the question is the one 
chiefly regarded in these days of peace and apparent security.” 
Since Sir Auckland Colvin wrote, the views of the Government 
of India have once more, owing to the famine of 1876-78 and 
the distress suffered by the agricultural classes during that 
catastrophe and the fall in the prices of produce notwithstand- 
ing the fall in the value of silver, veered round, not indeed to 
the position occupied in 1862, but to a point midway between 
it and that of 1871 when the theory of “unearned increment” 
was in the ascendant and had taken possession of the public 
mind. The orders at present in force, regulating the proce- 
dure to be adopted in revising land settlements, which will be 
described at length later on, are based on an attempt to 
reconcile the claims of the State to share in the unearned 
increment in the value of property accruing from natural 
causes with the nec^sity for seeing that the interference 
with, and consequent depreciation of, landed property, which 
the ascertainment of the Government share must entail, is 
not carried to such an extent as to discourage the investment 
of capital in effecting improvements to land. 

^ ^ 76. The question of the permanent settlement of the land 
tax on ryotwar holdings is one in regard to 
'^^ch the arguments pro and con may be 
said to be nearly equally balanced. The 
arguments in its favour may be thus succinctly stated. The 
fwst is, that the theory of “ unearned increment ” in the value 
of land and of the advantage of making it available for meet- 
ing public expenditure, with a view to avoid the imposition of 
taxation properly so called, can have but a limited application 
in this country. The “ true rent ” of land, that is the rent 
due to the inherent qualities of soil and advantages of situa- 
tion, as contradistinguished from value imparted to it by the 
application of capital or labour, is extremely ^fflcult to discover 
and is subject to constant fluctuations. There is no certain 
measure of the fertility of lands, as the rent of the same land 
varies according to the crops grown and the systems of 
cultivation practised. There is further great difficulty in 
deciding what is “normal cultivation,” “normal harvests” 
and “ normal prices.” As Professor Marshall has pointed out| 
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good and bad seasons come so much in cycles that many years 
are required to afford a trustworthy average of harvests and 
prices ; and in those many years, the industrial environment, 
e.g., the local demand for the produce, the facilities for 
selling it in distant markets, and for competitors from a 
distance to compete in local markets, may have all changed. 
Facilities of communication especially, by equalizing prices, 
decrease the advantages enjoyed by such districts as Tanjore, 
Malabar and South Canara, and enhance the values of rich 
soils in the districts which had been less favorably circum- 
stanced owing to the difficulty of access to markets. Secondly 
the possibihty of determining the “economic rent” pre- 
supposes the existence of alternative occupations and the 
possibility of movement ot farming capital and labour to them 
to admit of the ascertainment of the “ normal farming profits ” 
and “normal wages.” These conditions are almost entirely 
absent in this country, both because land can be worked as a 
practical monopoly in the hands of Government which has 
the power of enhancing the land assessments at its will, and 
because the manufacturing industries in this country are, 
relatively to agriculture, of little importance.®® Thirdly, the 
question as to whether the funds required for public purposes 
are taken out of rent or raised by taxation is of far less import- 
ance here than in England. In England, the bulk of the land 
is owned by a comparatively small number of persons who have 
benefited by the enormous ^ rise in rent at the expense of the 


It is the absence of alternative occnpations that makes it necessary that a liberal 
margin should be allowed in settlement calculations for farming profits and labonrer’s 
subsistence. Professor IMarshall observes : " In the greater part of India the cultivator 
holds lands directly from the Gbvernment under a lease the terms of which can be 
MVised at intervals. And the principle on which these leases are arranged, especially 
in the IS'orth-West and North-East where new land is being settled, is to adjust the 
annual payments due for it to the probable surplus produce of the land after deducting 
the cultivator’s necessaries and his little luxuries, according to the customary standard 
of the place, on the supposition that he cultivates with the energy and skill that are 
normal in the place. ^ Thus as between man and man in the same place the charge is of 
the nature of economic rent. But, siuce unequal charges will be levied in two districts 
of equal fertility, of which one is cultivated hy a vigorous and the other by a feeble 
population, its method of adjustment as between different districts is rather that of tasj 
than a For, toes are supposed to be apportioned to the net income which actually 
is eaanmd, and rent to that which would be earned by an individual of normal ability , a 
Buc^ssful trader will pay on ten times as large an actual income ten times as large a tax 
M ms neighbour who lives in equally advantageous premises and pays equal rents.” As 
holoii^s consist of lands of <^erent qualities, it is not by anyjmeans easy to adjust the 
laud assessment on the principle above stated, and moreover, over and above the cost of 
BUDsistence of the peasants, a margin for profit with a view to accumulate savinsrs to 
tide over bad seasons has to be allowed for. 

« It ^ teen eel^ted l)y Sir James Oaird that the rentai of land in TU n glaxid , 

foreign com dne to improvements in ocean trans- 
port,f^from ISWto iasehy aO millions sterling. If, therefore, the proposal of the 

buying np the land-lord’s rights and of nationalizing 
State the fntare “nneamed increment” had beeh 
country -wonld have been 20 miUions sterUng annually, which 
capitorf at S3 yem purchase would have amounted to 660 minioTis, a sum nearly 
equal to the national debt of the United = m neariy 
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general community. In this country, on the contrary, property 
in land is diffused throughout the population almost to an 
inconvenient extent, so much so that landed properties consist 
mostly of “ five-acre farms ” and there are nearly as many 
properties as there are families. The rent of land, therefore, 
instead of going to swell the fortunes of a few is distributed 
over the whole population and the objection to raising the 
funds required for the purposes of Government by taxation 
of earnings instead of by appropriating the “unearned rent ” 
is deprived of much of its force. The right of Government 
to increased revenue from waste lands brought under culti- 
vation will, under the ryotwar system in force in this Presi- 
dency, of course remain intact. Fom thly^ the limitation of 
the land-tax will allow large scope for the development of 
taxation for local and provincial purposes on lines deter- 
mined with reference to the wants and requirements of the 
several provinces or districts, and will, subject to the condi- 
tion of contributing to the common expenses of the Empire 
according to actual needs, enable Local Governments to 
devote their energies to the improvement of the provinces 
committed to their care in the way best calculated to secure 
it, without being subjected to external interference. In this 
connection it must be remembered that, when the principle 
regulating the share of the net produce which was to repre- 
sent the land tax was settled in 1866, it was intended that 
the charges for the maintenance of roads and of village 
establishments should be met out of the Government assess- 
ment, and accordingly it was declared that the assessment 
included a percentage set apart for these purposes. The 
original principle has since so far been- departed firom by the 
development of the system of local taxation that, as regards 
the local land-cess at all events, the charges which it was 
intended shoxild be met from the Government share of the 
produce are now practically met out of the ryot’s share. 
Various proposals on an extensive scale, such as, the im- 
provement of village sanitation and water-supply, extension 
of elementary education, relief of the poor and distressed 
not merely in times of famiue but in years of partial 
failure of crops, are beiug pressed on the attention of Local 
Governments, and the work and responsibilities of these 
Governments are being enormously increased in various direc- 
tions; and if these responsibilities are to be adequately 
discharged, it can be done only by widening the basis of local 


Xn this oonneotioix the remarks of Mr. Giffen on. the development of looal rates in 
England in his ** Essay on Taxes on Land ** (see Wsswys on Finance, 1st Series) are 
©opposite that I have vep.ti|yed to extract them in the appendix (3). 
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administration and, with it, of local taxation. The develop- 
ment of local taxation will also enable Government to call 
upon Zemindars who have largely benefited by the increase 
in the value of landed property throughout the country to 
contribute towards the performance of duties to their 
tenantry which, it was intended at the time of the perma- 
nent settlement, they should discharge, but which have 
now practically devolved on Government. The funds raised 
by local taxes will probably in no way fall short of the 
additional revenue obtainable from periodical revisions of 
assessment at long intervals, while the taxes themselves 
would be imposed according to the exigencies of each case 
after full discussion. 


77. I will now proceed to state the arguments telling 
against a permanent settlement. When 
Scheme for introducing a permanent 
settlement throughout the whole of India 
under the orders of the Secretary of State issued in 1862 
was abandoned in 1871, the Government of India was influ- 
enced chiefly by the consideration that the enormous rise in 
prices and the consequent increase in the rents of the land- 
holders which had taken place in the decade ending 1870 
would continue. During that period, while the silver prices 
of comnaodities had risen in India, there was no appreciable 
change in the relative values of gold and silver. After 1870 
there was a re-action and prices fell considerably. More 
than 20 years have since elapsed and prices which now rule 
are stiU 15 per cent, below the average of the decade ending 
1870, notwithstanding that the price of silver in terms of 
gold has fallen by more than one-third. If it were not 
for the de-monetization of silver in Europe, prices would 
probably ha,ve been 50 per cent, below the average of the 
decade ending 1870. This shows that the anticipation of 
continued increase in the rental owing to the general progress 
of the country has not so far been realized, and, that but for 
the fall in the price of silver, owing to causes specially affect- 
ing that metal in its relation to gold, the land-tax would have 
had to be considerably reduced. The objection to a perma- 
nent settlement on the ground that it involves a needless 
sacrifice of certain increase of future revenue haw not there- 
fore much weight ; and, as already shown, the additional 
unos tounu necessary for meeting the increased cost of 
administratmn can be raised by developing the system of 
local taxation. The real objection is that a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue will be altogether one-sided. 

J. e future as regards the value of silver is entirely uncertain 
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and a permanent settlement, while debarring G-oyernment 
from increasing the assessments if there should be a further 
great fall in the value of silver leading to a corresponding 
rise in the silver value of produce in this country, would in no 
way obviate the necessity for granting remissions of revenue 
if the price of silver should rise to its old level of 2s. per 
rupee ; for, land assessments even though permanently fixed 
would then have become, very heavy in their incidence and 
unrealizable except at the cost of a permanent deterioration 
in the condition of the agricultural classes. Another objec- 
tion is that there is difficulty in fixing permanently the 
assessment of lands irrigated by works constructed by 
Government from borrowed capital. The outlay on these 
works is regulated by commercial principles and it would be 
an injustice to the general tax-payer, if the money assess- 
ment leviable on the lands irrigated be permanently fixed 
and made independent of the changes in the value of money 
instead of the payments made by the land-holders specially 
benefited by the works being adjusted from time to time 
according to circumstances with reference to the value of the 
benefits received. It is possible to separate the charge for 
water from land assessment proper, and to fix the latter 
permanently while the former may continue liable to altera- 
tion. As, however, the charge for water forms in the case 
of irrigated land the larger portion of the payment made 
to Government, the land-holder gains little or nothing by 
a permanent settlement of this kind. A third objection 
is that to tracts which are liable to frequent droughts a 
permanent settlement is unsuited. In these tracts it is not 
the amount of assessment that presses, but the collection of 
any assessment in adverse seasons when the ryot has reaped 
either no produce or only such short produce as hardly 
suffices for his subsistence. In tracts of this kind subject 
to extreme vicissitudes of season, the introduction of the old 
native system of sharing the crop, which is really an annual 
settlement, has been frequently advocated. Even in the case 
of irrigated lands, the duty of maintaining irrigation works 


This is the plan adopted in the case of lands irrigated by the Godavari and Kietna 
anient works. The plan has been found to work badly and has not been adopted in the 
case of other irrigation works recently constructed. The separation of land assessment 
from charge for water is entirely artificial. Lands xmfit for nnimgated cultivation 
may be eminently fitted for irrigated cultivation. G’he levy of a charge for water at a 
uniform rate unduly lowers the land revenue imposable on some soils and enhances that 
of others and causes great inequalities in the assessments. The system of levying a 
water-rate on lands permanently irrigated from productive irrigation works has there- 
fore been abandoned and the profit from the works is now roughly arrived at by taking 
the difference between the entire assessment of the lands irrigated aald the highest dry- 
rate which would have been imposed had the lands remained unirrigated, as the chargQ 
for water. 
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devolves on Government and the Government assessment is 
remitted when there is a failure of supply of water for 
irrigation. These considerations, however, important as they 
are, only limit, it seems to me, the scope of a permanent 
settlement, but do not show that its application to the bulk 
of unirrigated lands in the country is impracticable. The 
advantages of a permanent settlement of land revenue are so 
great, that I am inclined to thinlj: that it should be intro- 
duced, wherever practicable. I must, however, at the same 
time admit that, considering the extreme uncertainty in 
regard to the future value of silver and the instability of 
the opium revenue, the present time is very inopportune for 
Government to commit itself to any irrevocable decision 
on this question. 

78. Barring a permanent settlement, the scheme of the 
Government of India propounded in 1 883 
for minimizing the evils incidental to 
the of periosioal periodical revisions of assessment, is un- 

rensionso assessment. ][jgg(; that Can be devised. 

As these orders are not as well known as they deserve to be, 
a summary of them will be given here. In these orders the 
Government of India announce that the policy of a permanent 
settlement, pure and simple, proposed in Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch in 1862, has been definitely abandoned as involving 
an imjustifiable sacrifice of the future resources of the State. 
The evils of periodical revisions of assessment are at the same 
time admitted in the most unreserved manner. The most 
prominent among them are "the uneasiness arising from 
uncertainty, the harassment of the agricultural classes, the 
discontent engendered by mistaken assessments, the check to 
expenditure on improvements, the positive deterioration of 
agriculture in the last years of the term of settlement, and 
the heavy cost and great delay involved in the operations.” 
^ calliag attention to these evils, the Government of India 
is oareftd to ^oint out that it is not intended to disparage or 
under-value in any way the work done by the Settlement 
department. That department has had a gigantic task toper- 
form and has done it in a creditable manner. It has demar- 
cated the boundaries of every property, and provided a map 
of every field ; and in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties has effected an official valuation of land which is 
as approximately correct as it is possible for an official 
valuation to be ; and indeed without an initial valuation of 
this kind it would be impossible to introduce any reforms 
whatever in the system of settlement. The problem for 
solution is how best to secure to the land-holding classes a 
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diminution from tlie vexations incidental to a' settlement 
without a complete sacrifice by the State of its right to a 
reasonable share in the increase of agricultural wealth due to 
causes independent of the exertions of the agriculturists. 
One thing is quite clear, viz., that the object in view cannot 
be secured so long as the valuation of the various classes of 
soil forms the main part of the work of a settlement ofl&cer ; 
for, such a valuation cannot in the nature of things be effected 
without enquiries of a minute and prolonged, and therefore 
of a troublesome and vexatious, character ; and attempts to 
arrive at a valuation by rough methods and hasty generali- 
zations have only too frequently resulted in uncertainty and 
inequality of assessment to the injury of the agricultural 
classes. An absolutely equal assessment of land is, in any 
case, impossible, both on account of the imperfection of the 
data on which the valuation has to be based, and the constant 
variation, in the natural course of things, of the conditions 
which affect the valuation. The Government of India has 
accordingly declared that, when once the soil has been care- 
fully classified, there should be no re-valuation when the 
assessment has to be revised, and that the revision of the 
assessment should be effected under such principles and based 
on such data as will enable any person investing money in 
landed property or in improvements to land, to forecast, with 
tolerable precision and without official aid, the enhancement 
of revenue to which he will in future be subject, in order 
that “ certainty of assessment might become one of the 
inherent attributes of agricultural property.” The procedure 
prescribed for effecting this object, so far as it is applicable 
to the conditions of this Presidency, is as follows. The 
causes which contribute to an enhancement of the value of 
estates are : 1st, increased area brought under cultivation ; 
2nd, increased produce due to improvements to land, and the 
adoption of improved methods of cultivation ; 3rd, rise in the 
prices of produce ; and 4th, diminished expenses of cultivation 
or diminished cost of bringing the produce to market. In 
this Presidency, the question of increase of revenue due to 
extension of cultivation does not, so far at least as the East 
Coast districts are concerned, arise at periodical revisions 
of assessment, as, under the system of field assessments in 
force, every new field taken up for cultivation is made to pay 
the prescribed assessment at once. In the case, however, of 
estates in the Wynaad taluk of the Malabar district a large 
area of waste lands has been assessed at nominal rates, because 
to assess them at full rates while they remain uncultivated 
will enhance the assessment on the holding far beyond its 
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present capabilities ; and it will be a question wbether, when 
the term of the present settlement expires, these lands will be 
allowed to pay pepper corn assessments, if they should, in the 
meanwhile, have been brought under cultivation. The same 
considerations will apply to large estates containing waste 
lands brought under the settlement now in progress in the 
South Canara and Malabar districts. Under the 2nd head, 
increased produce due to improvements effected by Govern- 
ment, such as the construction of irrigation works, will be 
charged for by the imposition of a water-rate. The increased 
produce arising from the improvements effected by the land- 
owners at their own expense is, of course, to be left entirely 
untaxed. These improvements consist chiefly of wells and 
other works for irrigation, and the rule of freedom from 
taxation as regards these, has indeed been scrupulously 
observed in this Presidency since 1850; and reductions of 
assessment amounting to several lakhs of rupees have been 
granted on lands irrigated by works constructed prior to that 
date. In Upper India and Bombay, however, a less liberal 
policy appears to have prevailed till a very recent date. It 
further appears that in Upper India, the gradual enhancement 
of value of land effected by improvement in the system of 
cultivation and increased application of labour and skill to 
the operations of tillage by the agricultural classes had formed 
an important item in the increment of revenue obtained by 
new assessments. The Government of India has relinquished 
the right to' tax improvements of this kind, being convinced 
that it is false economy to discourage in any way the employ- 
ment of such increased skill and labour. It is under the 3rd 
head, viz., the rise in prices, that an enhancement of assess- 
ment® at periodical revisions of settlement is to be mainly 
looked for. Even here it is not every rise of prices, however 
small, that is to form a ground for enhancement ; nor is the 
assessment to be enhanced in full proportion to the rise in 
prices. There shovild be a substantial rise in prices to justify 
an enhancement, and the Government of India has also 
directed that at each periodical revision ‘a margin, say 15 per 
cent., of the profits arising from increase of prices, should be 
left untouched “ with the view both of raising the standard 
of living among the agricultural classes, and of meeting the 
mcreasing cost of labour, stock and implements.” In cases 
in which there is a fall in prices and the assessments fixed 
become on this account really oppressive, remissions or sus- 
pensions of revenue are to be granted at the discretion of 
Government, as the circumstances of the case might require. 
Under the 4th head, the most important consideration is the 
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saving in the cost of carriage of produce to market and 
consequent enhanced value of produce by provision of 
increased facilities of communication by the construction of 
railways or canals. The Government is of opinion that it 
would be best to leave these advantages untaxed with a view 
to avoid the minute enquiries that would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The saving in cost of cultivation by labour-saving 
appliances, such as improved water-lifts, will, of course, in 
like manner with increase of produce due to the adoption of 
superior methods of cultivation be left untaxed. The assess- 
ments once fixed are not to be liable to variation for 20 years. 
In the case of prices, an initial schedule is to be prepared 
with reference to which future adjustments of the revenue 
are to be made. This initial schedule, according to the 
instructions of the Government of India, is to be based, not 
on the prices of any one year, but on the average prices of a 
period of years, say ten, immediately preceding the year 
which is taken as the commencement of the settlement, 
excluding years of famine or severe scarcity. The staples 
which are to be taken into consideration, the markets at 
which prices are to be registered, the period for which the 
average is to be calculated and such like matters, are to be 
decided after full discussion with the Local Governments. 
The Government of India further directs that in those cases in 
which there are interests subordinate to those of the land- 
holders to be safe-guarded tenants in South Oanara and 
Malabar holding at fixed rates), arrangements should be made 
for the limitation of future enhancements of assessments 
according to well-recognized principles easy of application, 
being accompanied by similar limitation of the rents payable 
by tenants to land-holders. The principles enunciated by 
the Government of India have been accepted by the Madras 
Government with modifications on two points and are to be 
applied to revisions of assessments in all districts which have 
been settled by the Settlement department. The modifi- 
cations are : first, that as regards the calculation of average 
prices, a period of 10 years being too small to give a fair 
average, a longer period should be taken, the precise period 
being left for consideration when the time for a revision of 
settlement approaches ; secondly, that when a substantial rise 
in the value of agricultural produce justifies an augmentation 
of the State demand, a limit to the increase to be made at any 
one time should be laid down. The second condition added by 
the Madras Government is most important and is calculated 
to protect agricultural classes from the hardship of large 
and sudden enhancements, to whatever cause they maybe due. 
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79. It -will be seen from tbe sebeme described above, that 

„ it would be impossible to have rules re- 

Suggestions as to _ ir . 

measures to be adopted garding revisions 01 assossment conceiveu 
"sSeme ™ ^ more liberal spirit or more calculated 
effective for the purpose to minimize the annojances to land-holders 
mtended. arising from the operations connected with 

revisions of assessment and to remove the uncertainty in the 
value of landed property resulting therefrom. These rules, 
however, are not generally known, and unless the widest 
publicity be given to them, it is obvious that the object in 
view, viz., to enable persons desirous of investing money in 
the purchase of land or in improvements to it to forecast 
with reasonable certainty the changes in its value likely to 
result from the enhancement of Government assessment, apart 
from changes arising from natural causes, cannot be attained. 
I beg to suggest, therefore, that the rules should be embodied 
in a legislative enactment, or if this is considered undesir- 
able, that they should be notified in the Official Gazettes. 
Before this is done, certain prehminary questions will have 
to be settled. The first is the initial schedule of prices which 
is to be taken as the standard and with reference to which 
future revisions of assessment are to be regulated. The com- 
mutation prices adopted for the existing settlements cannot 
be taken as the standards for reasons which will be apparent 
from the account already given in regard to the manner in 
which the calculations as to the land valuations made for pur- 
poses of settlement are adjusted with a view to see that the 
enhancements of revenue resulting therefrom do not exceed 
what the tracts settled may be expected from their general 
condition to be called upon to pay with ease. Moreover, the 
principle adopted in fixing the commutation rates has not been 
uniform in all districts. In the earlier settlements, the com- 
mutation rates were based on the average prices of as many 
years as there were accounts for. In connection with the 
Salem settlement, this rule was altered and it was laid down 
that the commutation rates should be based on the average 
prices of 20 years ending 1864. Then again, in connection 
with the settlement of the Madura district, the latter rule was 
modified, and it was enjoined that the commutation rates 
should be the average prices for the 20 years preceding the 
year of revision of settlement minus a percentage allowance 
for cartage and merchant’s profits, subject to the condition 
that, where the rate thus deduced was higher than the lowest 
price which had obtained during the period of 20 years, the 
latter should be taken as the commutation rate. This latter 
condition has since 1887 been dispensed with. In the earlien 
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settlements the prices taken were the prices of ryot’s selling 
months. In recent settlements the average prices of whole 
years are taken subject to the deductions above referred to. 
In view of these differences, it seems to me, that the commuta- 
tion prices should be discarded and that the average prices 
of 20 years prior to the existing settlements or such other 
period as may be considered sufficiently long for arriving at 
a fair average should be taken as the initial standard and 
compared with a similar average of the period immediately 
preceding the year in which the revision of settlement is under- 
taken. This evidently is the course enjoined by the Govern- 
ment of India, and it is the fairest under the circumstances. 
The price lists on which future enhancements of assess- 
ment are to be based should also be published in the Official 
Gazettes under arrangements similar to those prescribed in 
section 39 of the Bengal Tenancy A.ct.®® The deduction to 
be made from prices for cartage and merchant’s pi'ofits in 
order to find the producer’s prices and the margin to be left 
imtouched in the increased value of produce — whether 16 per 
cent, as mentioned by the Government of India or other pro- 
portion — should be definitely fixed. The limit to the enhance- 
ment of assessment at any one time, suggested by the Madras 
Government, should likewise be laid down. When these pro- 
visions are embodied in definite rules and promulgated, the 
object aimed at by the Government of India in propounding 
the scheme above referred to will be fully secured. 

II. The unobrtaintt op the Ten-ueb op Ryots in Zemindaeibs. 

80. Before the commencement of the present century the 
ryots in Zemindari tracts, as well as the 
not ^yots who paid revenue direct to Govern- 
improved to the ertent ment. Were rack-rented and oppressed. 
^vei^ent°^teLB?* During the last 90 years, however, the 
latter class of ryots have prospered in 
consequence of the measures adopted from time to time 


90 The provisions of this section are based on the principles adopted in the English 
Tithe Cominntation Acts. !For finding the average prices arrangements will have to be 
made for the selection of markets for the several descriptions of produce with reference 
to their relative importance. Allowances will have to be made for the fact that the 
average is nnduly raised (1) because the average is stmok on quotations of prices merely, 
wichont taking into account the qnanuly' sold at each price, qnantities sold at higher 
prices being smaller than qnantities sold at lower prices ; and (2) because the grain sold 
by ryots is of superior qualities while that consumed by them is of inferior quality. 
The average varies also according as the quotations are in terms of varying amount of 
money for a definite quantity of the article sold or in terms of varying quantity of the 
article for a definite sum of money. It is the former that is price properly so called, 
but in practice retail prices are quoted at so many seers per rupee. These an4 other 
details will, of course, have m be carefully considered when reyisions of lasnd 
ments are made to depend solely on changes in prices. 
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enoe, indicate that the earliest foim of communal property (in 
which the common land was cultivated by all the owners in 
common who divided the produce) had already become 
uncommon ; for though townships exist where this system 
is followed, — and there are traces of it , — jet the inscrip- 
tions indicate that the system which still exists to a great 
extent in South India, viz., communal lands with shifting 
lots exchanged periodically, was already widely practised. 
Under this system the rights of ownership in a township 
are divided into a number of shares, and these again sub- 
divided to a great extent. The township land is divided into 
hattalais which answer to fields. And these are sub-divided 
into lots which answer to the shares (pangu) or fractions of 
shares owned by the several members of the community. 
But the township land consisted only of the arable land ; the 
ground on which the houses of the community were built 
{4rmUam)y that on which the serfs or artizans resided {para- 
seri mttam, ^c.), the village burning ground {84duJcad4 ), water 
courses and tanks, temples, waste land {irayili nilam= land 
without owner) were private property or reserved for the 
public use in general, and over which the members of the 
community had merely the right of use. What could be 
transferred was, therefore, a certain extent of land corre- 
sponding to a share or shares together with the undefined 
rights over the public property which attached to every 
member of the community, but which were not, and sel- 
dom are, mentioned in deeds, or to the separate property 
of the individual member of the family. There can be no 
doubt that all such transfers of either kind were illegal and 
void without the sanction of the community, and the Sanscrit 

lawyers clearly recognized this principle The 

numerous attestations to transfers of property are intended 
to represent the co-proprietors’ assent and ratification, rather 
than evidence of execution of the document.” Even where 
the 'oommunal and joint family systems had given way to 
'individual property, land might still not be transferable, both 
because, by heavy taxation the value of the interest of the 
cultivator might .have been reduced to little or nothing, and 
because owing to the sparseness of the population and abund- 
ance of waste lands the difficulty might be not in fi-n din g 
lands but in -finding men to cultivate them. The fact that 
the ascertainment' of the share of the sovereign and its valua- 
tion were deft to his officers led to continual encroachments 
on the cultivator’s share and thus rendered his property an 
uncertain one, is an objection applicable to all forms of pro- 
perty which were exposed to inroads of this kind. All tights 
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were in former times based on the authority of custom, and 
the ruling power professed to respect custom, even though 
it might violate it on special occasions. The Muhammadan 
rule did not alter the internal constitution i>f villages and 
the rights of landed property, except by increasing the tax 
and diminishing the value of the ryot’s interest by collecting 
the revenue by means of farmers. The limitation of the 
share of the sovereign applied of course to lands newly 
reclaimed from waste as well as to lands previously under 
cultivation. In parts of the country where joint village 
communities were in existence — and this was generally 
in tracts where lands were irrigated under great sys- 
tems of irrigation — ^these communities claimed the right 
to cultivate the waste within their villages to the exclu- 
sion of strangers. In the portions of the country exposed 
to the ravages of frequent wars, droughts and famines, 
village communities would constantly tend to disappear 
almost as rapidly as they were formed ; and the rights in 
cultivated land would consequently be of small value ; and 
there woidd be no assertion of any right to cultivate waste 
lands because there was no necessity to do so. Even here, 
when waste land was cultivated, the right of Government 
was limited to taking the share recognized as its due in the 
case of lands already under cultivation. On this point, Sir G. 
Campbell in his Essay on Indian Land Tenures observes, “ In 
no part of India and under no form of Government did the 
State undertake the latter functions (of letting lands at com- 
petitive rents) or any others analogous to those of an English 
landlord. Except in the assignment of waste land to be 
cultivated on the customary tenure, there never was any sys- 
tem of interference with the immediate possession of the soil ; 
no letting it by competition or anything of that kind.” 


82. The melvaram and kudivaram rights are thus the 
two principal independent interests in 
land, and all other interests are derived 
ent r^bts and other from, or are Subordinate to, either the 
theBe!**^ dexiTed from other. The ryot or ulkudi or 

mirassidar was the receiver of the kudi- 


varam, and he might cultivate the land himself or have it 
cultivated by tenants in cases in which the Government share 
of the produce left him a kudivaram which had a margin 
above the cost of the cultivator’s subsistence. The tenant put 
in by the ryot was called a porakudi or stranger cultivator. 
In exceptional cases, the porakudi was permitted to acquire 
a beneficial interest in land and the -status of an ul-porakmU, 
but this was not recognized as a part of the general common 
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law of the country.*® At the other end of the scale, there 
were the Zemindars, Jaghirdars, and Inamdars, who derived 
their rights from the sovereign with jurisdiction over por- 
tions of the country which would not, under the Hindu law, 
affect the kudivaram right vested in the ryots. The Zemin- 
dars were of very various origin. Some of them were the 
descendants of ancient chiefs, holding the territories assigned 
to them on condition of paying tribute and rendering military 
service. Others were revenue officers and farmers of revenue 
employed by the Hindu and Muhammadan Governments, 
who had acquired power and influence which led to their 
being recognized as Zemindars. Others, again, were origin- 
ally heads of villages or ryots or even kavalgai-s, taliaries, 
or watchmen who had collected round them armed bands of 
robbers and levied blackmail from the surrounding villages, 
and by the assistance rendered to sovereigns during trou- 
blous times got themselves recognized as Poligars. In all 
cases, the Zemindar’s right extended only to the melvaram, 
except in the case of Khamar, Pannai or home-farm 
lands which were kept distinct from lands cultivated by ryots. 
This was the common law of the country, but in practice, of 
course, owing to the absence of settled authority, the ryots 
were grievously oppressed by the levy of illegal cesses. In a 
few cases, where the “sist” or regular assessment was a 
fixed sum of money, the extra assessments represented the 
additional value of the Government share due to the rise in 
the value of produce, and as such was legitimate enough ; 
but in most oases the extra assessments were purely arbi- 
trary, In the Northern Oircars, as we have already seen, 
the ryot’s share of the produce which was originally not less 
than one-half was, by the additional imposts levied on vari- 
ous pretexts, reduced to one-fourth or one-fifth. Mr. Stratton 
has given a full account of the revenue system prevailing 
in the Ohittoor poUiems in his report, dated 14th July 1801. 
His report shows that, besides the mamool teerva which 
was in itself sufficiently onerous, imposts were being levied in 
the Venkatagiri and Kdlahasti Zemindaries imder the deno- 
mination of katnams, and that most of these were arbitrary 
exactions which had originated within the previous 35 years. 
In the Bamnad Zemindari also, additional cesses over and 
above the mamool teerva were levied, among which may be 
mentioned Nilavari (land-tax), Vakkalvari (the straw tax), 
Pdddkdmkkai (a present placed at the feet of the Zemindar), 
palcm katcM (a present made to the Zemindar when the glad 


S^e decision of tlie Hadxas High Court : hLJSi., VII, Madras^ page 374, 
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tidings of the ripening of dry crops was conveyed to him), 
grain fees for the maintenance of an English writer in the 
establishment of the Z emindar, &c. V enkatagiri and Kdlahasti 
Zemindaries are instances of Zemindaries in which the exist- 
ence of a kudivaram right in the ryot is denied : in the 
Eamnad Zemindari, on the other hand, the right is fully 
admitted and transfers of lands by sale or mortgage are 
quite as common as in the G-overnment ryotwar taluks. ” 

83. The rights of the Zemindars to hold their estates 
were, before the permanent settlement, 
“luch “01^® uncertain than those of the 
ryots, and the object of the permanent 
settlement was to place the rights of the former on a 
secure basis by limiting the demands of the Government 
on Zemindars on account of the revenue, in order that 
the demands of the latter on the ryots might be equally 
defined and limited. On the occasion of introducing the 
permanent settlement in Bengal in 1792, the Court of 
Directors remarked as regards the tenure of Zemindars as 
follows : “ On the fullest consideration, we are inclined to 
think that whatever doubt may exist, with respect to their 


The nature of the ryot’s right was everywhere the same, though its saleable value 
varied in different places and in most was nothing. This is clear from the following 
extract from Board’s Proceedings, dated 5th January 1818, in which the Board stated 
the results of their enquiries into the nature of the ryot’s right in different parts of the 
Presidency. ** The universally distinguishing character as well as the chief privilege of 
this class is their exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil, 
so long as they render a certain portion of the produce of the land, in kind or money, 
as public revenue ; for whether rendered in service, in money, or in kind, and whether 
paid to Bajahs, Jaghirdars, Zemindars, Poligfars, Mootahdars, Shrotriemdars, Kaniemdars 
or to Grovemment officers, such as Tahsildars, Amuldars, Ameens, or Thanadars, the 
payments which have always been made are universally termed the dues of the 
Government. 

“ The hereditary right of the ryot above described, though everywhere the same or 
at least of a similar nature, is in value different in different districts. After disoharg. 
ing the wages of his hired labourers, and defraying the subsistence of his slaves or other 
immediate expenses of cultivation, if the pubho assessment payable by him is so 
moderate as to leave him a considerable surplus, his interest in the soil is that of a land- 
lord, and his land yields a clear land rent and is, of course, a saleable and transferable 
property ; but where the revenue payable by him is so high as to absorb the whole of 
the landlord’s rent, and to leave him a bare and precarious subsistence only, his 
interest in the land dwindles into mere ooonpanoy, and from a landlord he is reduced 
to a landholder still indeed clinging to the soil and subsisting by tilling it, but no 
longer possessing any saleable interest. 

“ The value of the ryot’s right, therefore, varies with the weight of the public assess* 
ment on the land, which is generally found to be heavy in proportion to the length of 
the time that the country may have been subjected to the JSJuhammadan Government. 
On the West Coast of the Peninsula, where the Mnssabnan power was both of most 
recent introduction and short duration, this right constitutes property of great value, 
which is vested in each individual ryot. In the Tamil country, it is vested more 
frequently in all the ryots of a village oolleotively than in each individually ; and is of 
less value than in Canara and Malabar, and sometimes of little or no value as a saleable 
properiiy. In the Ceded Districts and Korthem Oircars, which were the longest 
under Muhammadan rule, though the Coombees, Beddies, Naidoos and other Kadeem 
inhabitants assert their hereditary right to a priority and preference of oconpanoy, they 
do not novf appear to possess any saleable right in the soil*’* 
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original character, whether as proprietors of land or collec- 
tors of revenue, or with respect to the changes which may in 
process of time have taken place in their situation, there can 
at least be little difference of opinion as to the actual 
condition of the Zemindars under the Moghul Government. 
Custom generally gave them a certain species of hereditary 
occupancy, but the sovereign appears nowhere to have bound 
himself by any law or compact not to deprive them of it ; and 
the rents to be paid by them remained always to be fixed by 
his arbitrary will and pleasure, which were constantly exer- 
cised upon this object. If considered, therefore, as a right of 
property it was very imperfect and very precarious, having 
not at all, or but in a very small degree those qualities that 
confer independence and value upon the landed property of 
Europe. Though such be our ultimate view of this question, 
our originating a system of fixed equitable taxation will 
sufficiently show that our intention has not been to act upon 
the high claims of Asiatic despotism ; we are, on the contrary, 
for establishing real permanent valuable landed rights in our 
provinces, and for conferring that right upon the Zemindars, 
but it is just that the motive of this concession should be 
known and that our subjects should see that they receive 
from the enlightened principles of a British Government 
what they never enjoyed under the happiest of their own.” 
The authors of the permanent settlement inappropriately 
called the rights conferred on the Zemindars, “ proprietary 
rights,” being influenced by the notion fostered by modern 
English law, that there should be full ownership vested in 
some one person, and all other rights should be considered 
as derived from or through him. This view of the case 
placed the rights of the ryots at a disadvantage in that they 
were regarded as a sort of inferior, derivative, possessory 
rights. The existence of the latter rights was, however, 
fiiily acknowledged and the Government reserved to itself 
the fullest power to legislate, when necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the ryot’s rights. The Court of Directors specially 
cautioned the Governor- General “ to so express himself as to 
leave no ambiguity as to their right to interfere from time 
to time, as it might be necessary, for the protection of the 
ryots and subordinate landlords, it being their intention in 
the whole of this measure effectually to limit their owm de- 
mands, but not to depart from their inherent right as 
sovereigns of being the guardians and protectors of every 
class of persons living under their Government;” and the 
(^vernor-General in accordance with the Court’s injunc- 
tions issued, in 1793, a proclamation containing, among 
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other things, the following declarations addressed to the 
“ Zemindars, independent Talukdars and other actual 
proprietors of lands,” viz., “ It being the duty of the ruling 
power to protect aU classes of people, and more parti- 
cularly those, who from their situation, are most helpless, the 
Governor- General in Council wiU, whenever he may deem fit 
and proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the dependent Talukdars, 
ryots and other cultivators of the soil. No Zemindar, inde- 
pendent Talukdar or other actual proprietor of land, shall be 
entitled on this account to make any objection to the dis- 
charge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively 
agreed to pay.” It was further declared “ that implicit 
obedience be shown by the proprietors to all regulations 
which had been or might be prescribed by Government, con- 
cerning the rents of the ryots and the collections from under- 
tenants and agents of every description as well as from all 
other persons whatever.” In the Madras Presidency the 
permanent settlement was made on the same principles as in 
Bengal. The instructions issued to Collectors for the purpose 
of carrying out the permanent settlement acknowledge that 
“ distinct from these (Zemindar’s and Talukdar’s) claims are 
the rights and privileges of the cultivating ryots, who, though 
they have no positive property in the soil, have a right of 
occupancy as long as they cultivate to the extent of their 
usual means, and give to the Sircar or proprietor, whether 
in money or kind, the accustomed portion of the produce.” 
Laws were to be made for the protection of the ryots and 
under-tenants on the one hand, and for enabling Zemindars 
on the other, to recover the rents due to them. In order 
that the Courts might easily determine the rents payable, the 
Zemindars were to enter into specific engagements, called 
puttahs, with the ryots. The rents to be paid, by what- 
ever rule or custom regulated, were to be given in specific 
money amounts, wherever possible. In cases where the rate 
only could be specified, such as when the rents were adjusted 
upon a measurenient of the lands after cultivation, or on 
survey of the crop, or when they were made payable in kind, 
the rate and terms of payment and proportion of the crop to 
be delivered, with every other necessary condition, were to be 
clearly specified. Every Zemindar was to be required to 
prepare a form of a puttah or puttahs, adapted to the 
circumstances and usages of his Zemindari and after obtain- 
ing the Collector’s signature to it in token of his approbation, 
to register a copy of it in the Civil Court of the district 
and deposit copies also in the principal Outcherries of the 

29 
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Zemindari. Every ryot was also to be entitled to receive a 
copy on application and no puttahs which were not in the 
prescribed form were to be held valid. Refusal on the part 
of a Zemindar to grant a puttah to a ryot was to be punish- 
able by a fine “ proportioned to the expense and trouble of 
the ryot in consequence of such refusal.” Receipts were to 
be granted for all rents paid, and a refusal to grant a receipt 
was similarly to be punished with fine equal to double the 
amount of the rent paid by the ryot. The instalments in 
which the rents were payable were to be fixed with reference 
to time of reaping and selling the produce and a Zemindar 
violating this rule was liable to be sued for damages. It was 
hoped that in course of time. Zemindars and ryots would find 
it to their mutual advantage to enter into agreements in 
every iustance for a specific sum fixed on a certain quantity 
of land, leaving it to the option of the latter to grow what- 
ever crops they might consider most profitable to them. In 
the meantime, the ryots were to be protected from the levy of 
any new taxes “ under any pretence whatever,” and any 
Zemindar who imposed such taxes was to be made liable to 
a heavy penalty. The attention of the Collectors was drawn 
to the taxes which were already being levied, and which it 
was apprehended had already become oppressive and too in- 
tricate to adjust; and the hope was expressed that the 
Zemindars would revise the same in concert with the ryots 
and consolidate the whole into one specific sum, by which the 
rents would be much simplified, and much inconvenience to 
both parties be thereby obviated in future. The Government 
was prepared to relinquish its right to derive any revenue 
from the cultivation of waste lands which were to be given 
up in perpetuity to the Zemindars, free of any additional 
assessment, with such encouragement to evei’y proprietor to 
improve his estate to the utmost extent of his means, as was 
held out by the limitation of the public demand for ever, and 
the institution of regular judicial Courts to support him in all 
his just rights, whether against individuals or the ofl&cers of 
Government, who might attempt in any respect to encroach 
upon them.” The advantages expected to accrue from the 
improvement of these lands were stated to be “ to put the 
Zemindar upon such respectable footing as to enable him with 
the greatest readiness to discharge the public demand, to 
secure to himself and family every necessary comfort and to 
have, besides, a surplus to answer any possible contingency.” 

These instructions formed the basis of the series of regu- 
lations passed in 1802 defining the rights and liabilities of 
Zemindars with whom a permanent settlement was entered 
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into, botli as regards Q-overnment and the ryots who were 
placed under them. The Zemindars were, of course, in 
accordance with the erroneous ideas as to the rights of ryots 
prevailing at the time, declared to be “ proprietors of the 
soil ” (section 2 of Regulation 26 of 1802). The safe-guards 
provided for the protection of the ryots were these : First, it 
was made imperative on the part of the Zemindar to offer 
puttahs to his ryots (and to exchange mnchiiikas with them) 
clearly specifying the rent demandable from them, within six 
months fi*om the date of the permanent settlement. These 
puttahs and muchilikas were to be signed and registered, 
not by the Collector as originally contemplated, but by the 
kurnam of the village who, by another regulation passed at 
this time, was made independent of the Zemindar on the one 
hand, and the Collector on the other (section 14 of Regula- 
tion 26 of 1802 and section 3 of Regulation 30 of 1802). 
The expectation was that by insisting on the terms as regards 
rent, &c., being reduced to writing with the mutual consent of 
the parties interested, and registered in the oflice of a village 
officer who was supposed to be placed in a position in which 
he would not be amenable to the influence of the Zemindar, 
the rights of the ryot would be secured and the Courts 
would be furnished with the means of deciding readily dis- 
putes regarding rates of rent between Zemindars and ryots ; 
secondly. Zemindars were required to consolidate rents and 
imposts of all kinds customarily levied from ryots into one 
specific sum within two years from the date of the permanent 
settlement and enter it in the puttah ; and if the Zemindars 
neglected to do so, the rents and cesses were not to be enfor- 
ceable in a Court of Law (section 6 of Regulation 30 of 18f»2) ; 
thirdly. Zemindars were forbidden to impose any new cesses or 
taxes on the ryots, under any name or pretence, and the levy 
of any sums other than those included in the consolidated 
amount entered in the puttah was made punishable with fine 
equal to three times the amoimt levied unauthorizedly (sec- 
tion 7 of Regulation 30 of 1802) ; fourthly, it was laid down 
that rE disputes arose between Zemindars and ryots regarding 
rates of assessment, in money, or of division in kind, the rates 
were to be determined according to the rates prevailing in 
the cultivated lands in the year preceding the permanent 
settlement of the revenue of the estate ; and where these rates 
might not be ascertainable, according to the rates established 
for lands of the same description and quality as those res- 
pecting which the dispute arose (section 9 of Regulation 30 
of 1802). By these provisions it was thought that, though 
cesses which previous to the permanent settlement had been 
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unauthorizedly imposed might be perpetuated, the imposition 
of any further cesses subsequently would be prevented and 
that the adoption of the rates levied in the year previous to 
the year of the permanent settlement, would in most cases 
obviate the necessity for enquiry into difficult questions of 
vague and undefined usage as regards rates of rent. On the 
other hand, the powers conferred on the Zemindars for the 
recovery of their rents were the following : first, they were 
authorized to distrain for rent the moveable property of the 
ryots, with the exception of lands, houses, articles of trade 
or manufacture, and also ploughs, implements of husbandry, 
ploughing cattle or seed grain so long as other property 
might be forthcoming (sections 2, 3 and 4 of Regulation 28 
of 1802) ; secondly, they had power to eject from their lands 
the ryots who refused to accept the puttahs offered to them 
in the presence of witnesses, and to grant the lands to other 
persons (section 10 of Regulation 30 of 1802) ; thirdly, where 
a person who made default in the payment of rent had by grant 
or established usage of the country a transferable right in 
the land, the Zemindar might apply to the Court to sell such 
right in satisfaction of the rent due ; and where the defaulter 
was a lease-holder or other tenant having a right of occupancy 
only so long as he paid the rent, without right of property or 
possession, the Zemindar could eject him of his own autho- 
rity (Regulation 28 of 1802, section 34, clause 7) ; fourthly. 
Zemindars were empowered to summon, and, if necessary, 
compel the attendance of ryots for the adjustment of their 
rents, or for measuring lands, or for “any other lawful pur- 
pose.” These powers were exerciseable without any previous 
application to the Courts, but for abuse of these powers the 
Zenaindars were liable to fine and damages (section 34, clause 
8 of Regulation 28 of 1802). Zemindars were prohibited from 
confining or inflicting corporal punishment on ryots on pain 
of prosecution in a Criminal Court (section 29 of Regulation 
28 of 1802). 

Mr. Webbe, the Chief Secretary to the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1802, was appointed Special Commissioner for carry- 
ing out the permanent settlement in this Presidency, and 
the duty of drafting the regulations passed in connection with 
the settlement devolved on him. In a communication made 
to Mr. Webbe by Messrs. Hodgson and Qreenway, the latter 
gentlemen strongly urged the desirability of inserting in 
Regulation 30 of 1802 certain provisions which would have 
had the effect of placing the rights of ryots on a secure 
basis. The section suggested was to the following effect : 
/‘Ko ZeimndaE,.prQprietop (or whatever name be given to these 
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persons) was entitled by custom, law or usage to make his 
demands for rent according to his convenience, or in other 
words, that the cultivators of the soil had the solid right from 
time i mm emorial of paying a defined rent and no more for the 
land they cultivated.” Mr. Hodgson pointed out that “ the 
first principle of the permanent settlement was to confirm 
and secure these rights” and that “the proprietary right of 
the Zemindars was no more than the right to collect from the 
cultivators that rent which custom has established as the 
right of Government ; and the benefit arising from this right 
was confined, first, to an extension of the amount, not the rate, 
of the customary rent by an increase of cultivation ; secondly, 
to a profit in dealings in grain, where the rent may be rendered 
in kind ; thirdly, to a change from an inferior to a superior 
kind of culture, arising out of a mutual understanding of 
their interest between the cultivator and proprietor.” Mr. 
Webbe, however, did not think it necessary to adopt Mr. 
Hodgson’s suggestion on the grounds that the rights of the 
ryots would be best developed in the Courts, then for the first 
time to be established, and that to suppose knowledge of 
them would be suppressed by the acts of the Zemindars was 
“ contrary to the whole course of human experience.” 

84. As might be expected the safe-guards provided by 
the permanent settlement regulations for 
protection of the rights of the ryots 
oftheryot’srighisnuga- proved entirely Unavailing. Iso steps were 
sSes ^ 60 ^ 182 ™*^^' taken to see that in accordance with these 
regulations, puttahs and muchilikas were 
exchanged between the Zemindars and their ryots and that 
all cesses levied under various denominations were consoli- 
dated into a single specific sum within two years from the 
date of the permanent settlement. The ryots were mostly 
illiterate peasants who could not understand written agree- 
ments containing stipulations regarding rates of rent; and 
the kurnams who were supposed to be the guardians of their 
rights were in the pay of the Zemindars and had no motive 
to help the ryots, even if they dared to do so. The ryots 
themselves had for long periods of time been subjected to the 
arbitrary power of the Zemindars and could not be expected 
to become bold enough to try conclusions with them, by a 
mere legislative declaration that they were free to do so. 
The Courts, then for the first time established, and in which 
the rights of the ryots were to be “ developed,” were also far 


y^de Proceedings of tlie Board of Eevenne, dated 2nd December 1864, No. ^843. 
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too distant and inaccessible to be of any use to persons who 
had never left their villages, nor known any other judicatory 
than their own caste punchayets. The powers possessed and 
arbitrarily exercised by the Zemindars of forcibly procuring 
the attendance of the ryots and of ejecting them for not ac- 
cepting puttahs offered had been distinctly legalized. The only 
course open in the circumstances for affording efieotual pro- 
tection to the ryots was for Government itself to have settled 
the rents payable by the ryots and recorded them carefully. 
The Government of the day had, however, too much of other 
urgent work on hand to enter on this laborious and diflBoult 
enquiry. It was therefore not at all surprising that the 
Board of Revenue reported in 1820 on the condition of the 
Zemindari ryots as follows : 

“ The Board are assured, not only from the reports of 
officers deputed to enquire into complaints in the Provinces, 
but from other unquestionable sources of information, that 
the great body of ryots is not in that state of ease and secu- 
rity in which the justice and policy of the British Government 
mean to place them. In general, the ryots submit to oppres- 
sion and pay what is demanded from them by any person in 
power rather than have recourse to the tedious, expensive 
and rmcertain process of a law-suit. The cases in which they 
are sufferers are so numerous, various, intricate and technical, 
— ^they and their witnesses are so far from the seats of the 
Courts of Judicature — delays are so ruinous to them — they 
are so poor, so averse to forms, new institutions and intricate 
modes of procedure — they are so timid and so simple a race, 
that it is necessary for the Government to endeavour to 
protect them by a summary and efficacious judicial procedure ; 
and it is evident that the officer entrusted with the general 
government of the Province, as having the greatest and most 
immediate interest in the welfare of those under his govern- 
ment, and as the only officer having a free and full intercourse 
with them, should be vested with the duty of conducting 
these summary proceedings. It is necessary, therefore, in 
the opinion of the Board to provide by regulation, first, for 
the protection of the ryots, the great object of all our pro- 
vincial institutions, and indeed of civil government in the 
country, but one most difficult of attainment ; and for that 
purpose the Collector or other officer entrusted with the 
general government of the Province, his assistants when he 
delegates his authority to them, and the native officers acting 
by his orders should have primary and summary jurisdiction 
in all disputes between Zemindars and their under-farmers and 
ryots regarding rates of assessment, occupancy of land, and 
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payment of revenue, and that they should hold a revenue 
Court for the investigation and settlement in the first in- 
stance of such disputes, custom or special agreement and 
should regulate the demand of the Zemindar against the 
ryot. The Zemindar should not eject the ryot from his land, 
tmless the ryot shoiild refuse to pay the stipulated rent as 
soon after the beginning of the season for the settling for the 
cultivation of the year, as may be reasonable and customary ; 
nor should the Zemindar demand more than the customary 
or stipulated waram or rent.” 

In accordance with the Board’s recommendations. Re- 
gulation 4 of 1822 was passed which inter alia provided (1) 
that Collectors should summarily enquire into all disputes 
between Zemindars and ryots regarding rates of rent; (2) 
that no property attached for arrears of rent could be sold 
unless puttahs had been granted, tendered or refused, nor 
until notice had been given to the Collector and leave ob- 
tained for the sale ; (3) that no ryot could be ejected from 
his land without the Collector’s permission on the ground that 
he refused to accept a puttah offered to him ; (4) that if the 
Collector found on ezamination that the puttah tendered by 
the Zemindar was just and correct, the ryot might be ejected, 
unless he assented to the terms ; but if the rate should exceed 
the just rate prescribed, an order shotild be issued prohibiting 
the ejectment and requiring the issue of a proper puttah 
within one month, under penalty ; (5) that suits preferred in 
the Zillah Courts for arrears of rent were to be rejected 
where no puttah had been granted unless it were proved 
that a puttah had been offered and rejected, or that both 
parties had agreed to dispense with the use of puttah and 
muchilika ; and (6) that Collectors might refer disputes relat- 
ing to rates of rent or to occupancy of land to village or 
district Punchayets for decision. The designation in the 
permanent settlement regulations of the right of Zemindars 
as “proprietary ri^ht” being calculated to prejudice the 
rights of the ryots, it was declared by Regulation 4 of 1822 
that in passing the former regulations Government had no 
intention of authorizing any infringement or limitation of any 
established rights of any classes of its subjects. 

Sir Thomas Munro, in his famous minute on “ The condi- 
tion of the Country ” in 1824, has described the condition of 
the ryots in Zemindaries in the Northern Circars at this 
time as follows : 

“ When these districts came into our possession, one part 
of them Was in the hands of Zemindars and the other and 
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most valuable part was in tbe hands of Government, and has 
since, by the permanent settlement, been made over to new 
Zemindars of our own creation. As in these provinces no 
fixed assessment has been introduced, nor the rights of the 
ryots been defiined, the ryots can never become land-holders 
nor their lands acquire such a value as to make them saleable. 
It may be said that they have a right to be assessed only 
according to ancient usage, and that this right will secure 
them from undue exaction, and give them the same facilities 
as the ryots of the Government districts of rendering their 
land a valuable property ; but many causes combine to prevent 
this. The ancient usage was different in every little district 
or even village. It is not recorded or defined, and is very 
little known to us. It is, I believe, in the Northern Oiroars 
very generally so high as to leave the ryot no more than the 
bare recompense of his labour and stock, and thus to preclude 
his ever obtaining any portion of a land-lord’s rent. Even sup- 
posing that usage did leave to the ryot some surplus as land- 
lord’s rent, the Zemindar might not permit him to enjoy it. 
He might raise the assessment. If he were an old Zemindar 
or hill Rajah, the fear of violence would deter him (the ryot) 
from complaining. If he were a new Zemindar, the ryot 
would, nine times in ten, submit quietly to the loss, not from 
fear of personal injury, but from the well founded fear of 
losing his cause in Court. He knows that the influence of 
the Zemindar would easily procure witnesses to swear falsely 
on the question of ancient usage, and that they would be 
supported by the fabricated accounts of the kurnam, who is 
entirely under the authority of the Zemindar, and that if he 
even gained his cause, it would be of no advantage to him, 
as the Zemindar, without transgressing any law, would be 
able to harass him in many ways and make his situation 
uncomfortable.” 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the rights of the ryots 
in this Presidency, do not appear to have suflPered quite to 
the same extent as in Bengal for three reasons ; viz., first, 
that it was aU along acknowledged here that the rights of 
the ryots were distinct from and independent of those of the 
Zemindars ; secondly, that the maximum rent demandable 
by the Zemindar was limited to the rent paid in the year 
preceding that in which the settlement was made, instead of 
being regulated by the indefinite pergunah rates as in Bengal ; 
and thirdly, the maintenance of a record by kurnams or 
village accountants facilitated to some extent the ascertain- 
ment of the proper rates of rent. Even before the enact- 
ment of the Regulations 4 and 6 of 1822, the Sudder Court (of 
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•wliioTa Mr. Green way was one of the judges) had in several 
decisions declared that Zemindars had no power to alter the 
rate of division of crop obtaining in the year preceding the 
permanent settlement, although the money value of the 
Zemindar’s share of the crop was a matter to be settled by 
mutual agreement by the Zemindars and ryots and to be 
entered in the puttahs issued to the latter, and that by the 
Act of permanent settlement, the government transferred to 
Zemindars “ the proprietary right exercised by itself ” and 
that “ it could not do more without infr inging the rights of 
others.” 

85. The enactments passed in 1822 continued to regulate 
the relations between Zemindars and ryots 
1865.’^* legislation m 1866 when they were superseded by 

Act yill of 1865. The immediate occa- 
sion for amending the old law was the necessity for the 
provision of summary remedies to enable Inamdars to recover 
their rents from their tenants, as the procedure prescribed 
by the old regulations was understood not to be applicable 
to estates which did not pay revenue to Government. The 
reduction of assessments granted by Government in the case 
of ryotwar lands and the great rise which had also taken 
place in the value of the ryot’s interest in land had brought 
into existence a class of sub-tenants under ryotwar holders, 
and it became necessary to provide for the recovery of the 
rent due by such sub-tenants. While the proposed legislation 
was under the consideration of the Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil, Mr. Carmichael, the Collector of Tizagapatam, brought' 
to the notice of the Board of Revenue a decision which h^ad 
been passed by Mr. Collett, the District Judge, and which 
raised very important questions respecting the right of the 
Zemindar to enhance the rents payable by his ryots. A 
Zemindar of a permanently settled estate had applied to the 
Collector for the issue of an order for ejecting certain ryots who 
had refused to accept puttahs providing for the payment of en- 
hanced rent. The Collector rejected the claim on the grounds 
that the Zemindar’s demands on the ryots were absolutely 
limited by the Regulations 28 and 30 of 1802, and that rent 
could not be enhanced beyond the sums entered in the puttahs 
issued in accordance with the provisions of those regulations. 
Mr. Collett reversed the Collector’s decision holding that sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of Regulation 30 of 1802, which provided a limit 
of time for the issue of puttahs on demand and prescribed the 


See decisions quoted by tlie Board of Heventie in tboir Pj’oceedinfirs of 2ad 
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mode of adjusting disputes regarding rates of assessment, 
•vrere intended to apply only to the first occasion of issuing a 
puttah after the permanent settlement of an estate, that there 
was nothing in the regulation to preclude an enhancement of 
the demand in future years, that, on the contrary, such 
chang(‘S were contemplated was shown by the fact that the 
i*egulation provided for puttahs being renewable every year, 
that the terms “just and correct rate” and the “just rate 
prescribed” used in Regulation 5 of 1822 were equivalent to 
“fair and equitable” rate, and that to suppose that rents 
were intended to be limited by the Regulations of 1802 was 
incompatible with the declaration in Regulation 4 of 1822, 
viz., that those regulations were not intended to define, 
infringe, or destroy the rights of any parties. 

Mr. Collett’s decision left it in doubt whether he objected 
to the money value of the share of the produce representing 
the Zemindar’s rent being considered as limited, or to the 
share of the produce itself being limited ; and also whether 
the “ fair and equitable rate ” referred to by him had reference 
to rents payable according to customary usage, or to rents 
determined by the application of the principle of competition. 
In the latter case, the value of the ryot’s interest in the land 
would, of course, be destroyed. A similar case had arisen in 
Bengal about the same time and it was decided that the 
principle of competition was to be appealed to in settling 
rates of rent and it was only in 1866 that this decision was 
overruled by the Calcutta High Court in what is known as 
the “ Great Rent case.” The Madras Board of Revenue, 
justly apprehending that the rights of the ryots were imper- 
illed by Mr. Collett’s decision, exhaustively reviewed the 
whole question and communicated their views to the Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council appointed to settle the 
lines of the proposed legislation.^®® In the report submitted 
by the Committee they stated that they unanimously agreed 
with the Board that the Regulations of 1802 were intended 
to protect the occupants of land under Zemindars by fixing 
the maximum rent demandable from them and forbidding 
their ejectment so long as the rent was paid, and that Regu- 
lations 4 and 5 of 1822 were passed for the increased protec- 
tion of such occupants of land, in consequence of passages 
in the Regulations of 1802, which made mention of a pro- 
prietary right having been conferred on Zemindars, having 
led to doubt and misapprehension as to the rights of the' 


100 oondtisioiia arrived at by the Board in their Proceedings, dated 2nd Decem- 
ber 1864, No. 7843, are printed as appendix VI.-B. (1). 
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ryots. Experience, however, having shown that even these 
regulations were not free from ambiguity, the Committee was 
of opinion that the main principles on which disputes regard- 
ing rent should be decided should be clearly laid down as 
follows : — first, ryots who held in their own right hereditarily 
or by custom of the country, at a fixed or long established 
rent, were to be protected ; secondly, a division of the crop 
between the land-holder and the tenant formed the ancient 
basis of rent, and the local rate of this division was to be 
referred to in cases of dispute, when other means of settling 
the rate of rent to the satisfaction of both parties proved 
unsuccessful; thirdly, land-holders were to be at liberty to 
arrange their own terms for rent in the case of unoccupied 
lands. The Committee was further of opinion that voluntary 
engagements regarding rent between the land-lord and tenant 
should be respected and that any other course would lead to 
great confusion and wrong. As regards the terms on which 
the occupation of waste lands was to be allowed, the Com- 
mittee remarked, While it is essential to protect the rights 
of old tenants, it would injure the due rights of the land- 
holder and oppose the advancement of the country to declare 
that he cannot let out unoccupied land to the best advan- 
tage. By introduction of valuable new products, such as 
indigo, silk, coffee, oil-seeds, &o., and by improved means of 
commimication in some parts of the country, lands have at- 
tained an enhanced value, and as a land-holder can refuse 
application for waste lands, it would be anomalous and in- 
jurious to declare that he can only arrange for their culti- 
vation by cultivating them himself or leasing them out on 
inadequate rent founded on an ordinary and obsolete grain 
crop. The Committee, therefore, proposed to enact the 
following rules, viz., (1) all contracts for rent, express or 
implied, shall be respected; (2) where no express contract 
exists, the payment of rent continuously at the same rate for 
12 years is to be considered an implied contract to hold 
permanently at that rate ; (3) in districts or villages which 
have been surveyed by the British Goverament and in which 
a money assessment has been fixed on the fields, such assess- 
ment is to be considered the proper rent, where no contract 
for rent, express or implied, exists ; (4) where no express or 
implied contract has been made between the land-lord and 
tenant, and where no money assessment has been fixed on 
the fields, the rates of rent shall be determined according to 
usage, and where such usage is not clearly ascertainable, then 
according to the rates established or paid for neighbouring 
lands of similar description and quality; provided that if 
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either party be dissatisfied with the rate so determined, he 
may claim that the rent be discharged in kind according to 
the Waram,, i.e. according to the established rate of the vil- 
lage for dividing the crop between the Government or the 
land-lord and the cultivator ; (5) in the case of immemorial 
waste or of lands left unoccupied either through default or 
voluntary resignation, it shall be lawful for land-holders to 
arrange their own terms of rent. As regards the question 
of ejectment, the Committee provided that tenants of Zemin- 
dars were not to be ejected except by an order of the Collector 
or the decree of a CoTirt. This provision, however, they 
explained in their report to be intended “to protect ryots 
who had land in their own right hereditarily or by the custom 
of the country against sudden ejectment” and that “the 
case of temporary tenants W'ho refused to vacate land or 
who resisted the land-holder’s entry when the term of their 
tenancy had expired did not belong to this bill ” but was to 
be dealt by the Civil and Criminal Courts. 

When the Bill was passed into law, the provision to the 
effect that payment of rent at a certain rate for a period of 
12 years should be taken to import an implied contract to 
pay at that rate for ever was omitted, but the reasons for 
the omission have not been stated. On the other hand, the 
absolute right 'intended to be conceded to land-holders to 
arrange their terms of rent in the case of waste lands was 
qualified by the proviso that this provision was not to affect 
any special rights which, by law or usage having the force of 
law, are held by any class of persons in such waste or unoc- 
cupied lands. 

86. ActjYIII of 1865, instead of clearing up the ambi- 
T, X A ^ fTTTT guities in the law of land-lord and tenant 
of 1865 to protect the and placing the rights or the ryots on a 
rights of zemindari Understood basis, has had the effect 

of involving the relations of Zemindars 
and ryots in greater confusion than they were in before. By 
declaring that all contracts “express” or “implied” are to be 
enforced, it has opened a wide door for doubts and conten- 
tions of all kinds. It has entirely missed its object which 
was to accord legislative recognition to the principle that 
was understood to'be part of the common law of the country, 
viz., that the ryots were entitled to hold the lands in their 
occupation as long as they paid the customary rent accord- 
ing to the established rates. As regards immemorial waste 
^d lands left unoccupied by default or voluntary resignation, 
it has established a presumption in favour of the Zemindar’s 
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right to let it on any terms he pleased, by throwing on per- 
sons contesting this right the burden of proving that they 
had special rights recognized by law or usage having the 
force of law which derogated from the Zemindar’s right. The 
decisions of the High Court have also not tended to clear up 
the obscurities and supply the deficiencies in the law, and the 
frequent fluctuations in the views entertained by the courts as 
regards the rights of the ryots have, if anything, rendered the 
law more uncertain. In some of their earliest decisions, the 
High Court had upheld the view that a ryot was entitled to 
retain possession of the land as long as he paid the custom- 
ary rent or share of the produce. Subsequently a change came 
over the views of the ffigh Court and they ruled that a ryot 
“ holding ” as it is called “ under a puttah ” was not entitled to 
hold the land for a longer period than that during which the 
puttah was in force, unless he could prove a special contract, 
custom or usage to the contrary. This decision was arrived at 
in the case of lands paying revenue direct to Government and 
the express declarations of Government to the contrary in 
their Standing Orders were set aside as not “ constituting 
rights enforceable at law.” In recent decisions there has been 
a tendency to take a more favorable view of the rights of 
ryots in the case of ryots paying revenue direct to Govern- 
ment by regarding the ryot’s right as arising from occupation 
of the land and not the puttah which simply defines the de- 
mand for rent on the ryot for the period specified therein, 
and not the duration of the occupancy. But still it is impos- 
sible to say what view the courts would take as regards the 
right of a Zemindari ryot to hold the land at the end of the 
term of any subsisting puttah.^®^ If the Zemindar sued for 
ejectment on the ground that the ryot would not pay en- 
hanced rent, the suit would probably go against him unless 
he showed that the demand for enhanced rent was justified on 
the score of the rent-value of the lands having been enhanced 
by improvements effected by him. If, on other land, the ryot 
were turned out of the holding on the ground that he had no 
right to hold the land beyond the term of the puttah, he 
would have to show either that he derived his title from some 
one who had occupancy right in the land prior to the perma- 
nent settlement of the estate — ^manifestly almost an impossi- 
bility, — or that the circumstances of the case were such as to 
“ imply ” a contract to allow him to hold the land, and this is 
a hardship, as there is no certain criterion to determine what 
circumstances will be accepted by the courts as leading to 


Vide note on the decisions regarding the rights of the ryots j appendix VJ.-B. ^2)* 
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the inference that there was an “implied” contract. This 
state of the law is an incentive to violent proceedings and 
places at a disadvantage land-holders who are willing to 
allow ryots to retain their holdings on payment of enhanced 
rents. In some respects, the decisions of the court have dis- 
allowed the just rights of the Zemindars to enhance money 
rents with reference to the increase in the prices of produce, 
while the Government itself exercises such a right in the 
case of the ryots it directly deals with. The law as regards 
the rights of the Zemindar to regulate the mode of cultiva- 
tion or the nature of the crops grown, and of the tenants to 
make improvements and obtain compensation therefor when 
they are evicted, is unsettled. In two other respects, the 
landlord is placed at a disadvantage. He cannot sue for 
rent either in a Revenue court or in an ordinary Civil court, 
unless he offers to the tenant such a puttah, as he is boiind to 
accept. It often happens that there is a dispute about the 
terms of the puttah leading to litigation extending over 
several years, as to whether the puttah offered by the land- 
lord was a proper one or not. If it is decided by a court that 
any condition in a puttah offered was an improper one, to what- 
ever extent the claims of the tenant might be disallowed in 
other respects, the landlord forfeits the rent for the whole 
period of litigation. Again, under the existing law, the land- 
lord’s claim for rent is not recognized as giving him a lien on 
the land in the hands of the stranger to whom the occupancy 
right might be transferred. This acts as an incentive to 
fraudulent conduct on the part of the tenant and, by rendering 
the recovery of rent difficult in cases in which a transferable 
occupancy right exists, makes it the interest of the landlord 
to endeavour to destroy it. There are, besides, various other 
flaws and omissions in the Act wMch promote disputes 
between landlords and tenants and embitter their relations, 
and the Act itself has been so carelessly drawn up that 
Mr. Justice HoUoway once declared judicially that he did not 
in the least profess to understand its provisions. 

87. The result is what might be expected, and there can 
Present MLsatiafaotory “o doubt that the present Condition of 
eolation of the Zemin- the Zemindari ryots is very unsatisfactory. 

In the Southern districts where the occu- 
pancy rights of ryots have all along been conceded, the ryots 
hold their own against the Zemindar and often defy them. In 
the Northern districts, the ryots are in a miserable condition 
and the Zemindars have everything their own way. There 
is abundant testimony to this effect. Mr. Forbes, the Col- 



lector of Gan jam, shortly after the famine of 1866 wrote, 
“ The thirteen Oorya Zemindars of Ganjam are, with few 
exceptions, the most grasping landholders and the least 
enlightened proprietors in the world ; they take 50 per cent, 
of the crops and lay out little or nothing in improving or in 
maintaining irrigation works. They lease their villages to 
middle-men, and the under-tenants are consequently deprived 
of all chance of accumulating capital and are little better 
than serfs of the soil ; the bulk of the ryots in Zemindari 
estates would hail a change to Government management with 
joy.” We have more recent information as regards the con- 
dition of the ryots in the Nuzvid Zemindari in the Kistna 
delta. The estate was placed under the management of the 
Court of Wards and the manager of the estate, Mr. Singarazu 
Venkata Subbarayudu, a Vakil of the High Court, reported 
in 1879 in the following terms of the manner in which the 
rents of the ryots had been screwed up by the previous 
Zemindars. “ Once every 5 years it is usual to fix a certain 
amount of sist upon every village, taking into account the 
circumstances then existing, the nature of the soil and the 
quality of the crops, and to take joint muchilikas with 6 dry 
or 3 wet kists from the pettanadars (Headmen) and kurnums, 
&c., of every village with conditions following : — (1) the lands 
shall not be relinquished before the prescribed term ; (2) for 
losses arising from excess or failure of rains, they shall hold 
themselves responsible and the prescribed rent shall be paid 
whether the land be cultivated or not ; (3) payments made 
after time shall be charged interest at 1 per cent, per men- 
sem ; (4) no cultivation shall be carried on without obtaining 
a puttah after the termination of the prescribed time ; (6) 
individual muohiHkas shall be presented apportioning the 
total amount of the muchilikas on the different descriptions of 
land, viz., best, middling, and inferior ; (6) all shall jointly 

and severally be responsible for the whole rent 

The tarams are subject to alteration when the villages are 
re-rented at the end of the cowle in the same manner as they 

are fixed at the beginning Some villages have the 

same rate for the best and worst sort of lands, while others 
have the least rate for the best land and the highest rate for 
inferior land. These rates are now in force. The best lands 
are possessed by kurnums, pettanadars and rich inhabitants. 
It is most irregular that there should be hundreds of rates 
in every taluk, and that rates should be different for the 
same kind of land according to the caste, loyalty and otherwise 
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of fcbe landholder.” In forwarding this report to the Court 
of Wards Mr. Horsfall, the Collector, noted by way of com- 
ment : “ The system is profitable, ['no doubt, to the Zemin- 
dar, but faulty and oppressive in the extreme. No tenant is 
secure of his tenure for more than the period of his lease, and 
any improvements that he may have effected during the 
period of tenure are turned against him and made the reason 
for raising his rent ; should he not agree, his lands are given 
to another, and he is ousted. Besides this, under the system 
of joint liability, he was held responsible for land with which 
he had really nothing to do. It is by a system like this that the 
rents have been doubled fduring the past 10 years. Should 
no one be willing to pay the price demanded, the lands were 
included under Kamatam or home farm lands. The conditions 
speak for themselves.” Mr. Wynch who was also in charge 
of this estate writes in 1890: “No remissions are granted 
for lands left waste or for loss of crop {vide condition of 
puttah) ; if the tenant does not pay the rent in full, it re- 
mains in the accounts as an arrear against him ; and this 
system of never writing arrears off the accoimts is productive 
of the greatest oppression. Payments are credited to arrears, 
in order that the right to distrain for the current arrears may 
be kept alive. If this is not done and if the tenant cannot 
obviously pay the arrears accumulated against him, — for it 
is observed that they run on from generation to generation 
— and supposing that one tenant dies or deserts his holding, 
the incoming tenant is made to bind himself to pay the 
arrears due against the holding ; then a bond will be taken 
from the tenant, conditioned for the repayment of the whole 
debt, with interest, by instalments within perhaps 12 or 20 
years or more, as the circumstances require; if default is 
made in payment of any two consecutive instalments the 
whole amount of the bond immediately becomes due.” As 
regards the relative condition of Government and Zemindari 
ryots, Mr. Subbarayudu writes in 1879 : “ There is no doubt 
that the estate ryot is poorer than the Government ryot. 
The reason is to be found in the difference of sist and the 
difference of administration. Before the expiry of the cowle 
there can be no alteration of sist, but after it the Zemindar 
is at hberty to enhance it. Under Government besides occa- 
sional remissions, arrears are written off as irrecoverable 
after lapse of some time ; and the ryot is annually allowed to 
relinquish lands which he cannot pay for. These privileges 
are not conceded to the Zemindari tenant. Unless the 
agreement is executed for the rich and poor lands together, 
no fresh lease is granted on the expiry of a lease. The poor 
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lands cannot be set aside. Tbe ryot is always indebted to 

the Ze min dar Money is recovered according to 

his produce ; he is always fettered.” The report, printed as 
appendix YI.-B. (4), of Mr. Cotton who was employed as a 
relief officer during the famine of 1876 shows the miserable 
condition of the ryots in the Kalahasti Zemindari. In the 
Southern districts the condition of the Zemindari ryots is not, 
as already observed, so bad as in the Northern districts. 
Nevertheless even here, it seems to be the case that Zemin- 
dari ryots are worse off than Government ryots, taking tracts 
of similar climatic conditions for comparison. As regards 
the Ramnad Zemindari, Mr. Rajaram Rao, who was for 
several years the manager of the Zemindari, states that the 
condition of the ryots in this estate is not as good as that 
of the Government ryots and that this is due partly to 
natural disadvantages and partly to the evils incidental 
to the system of sharing the crop which is in force. He 
remarks, “ the evils of ‘ Waraput ’ or sharing system are 
too obvious to need comment. Under this system, a ryot, 
with whatever good and efficient arrangements made, is 
necessarily left at the mercy of the village and taluk officials 
for getting his crop home. He is not at liberty to reap his 
crops, harvest them and take his produce of his own accord, 
but must obtain the permission of the estate officials for every 

one of those purposes Attention was not paid 

to the proper supervision of harvest, &c., and to the punctual 
collection of rents. The result was that the ryots contracted 
a habit of dishonesty and unpunctuality in their dealings and 
the officers were habituated to corruption and foul play.” 
There are, of course, estates like Ettiyapuram in which the 
condition of the ryots is nearly as good as in the Govern- 
ment taluks, but tliis is mostly due to the fact of these estates 
having had the benefit of several years of careful adminis- 
tration by the Court of Wards during the minority of the 
owners. The Ettiyapuram estate was surveyed, and money 
assessment was introduced in Heu of the sharing system to 
the great advantage of both the Zemindar and the ryots. 


88. An amendment of the law regulating the relations 
Suggestions as to between Zemindars and tenants is there- 
amendment of tie law fore urgently necessary to prevent further 
of landlord and tenant, injury to the ryot’s rights, and a biU based 

on the lines of the recent legislation in Bengal is now under 
the consideration of Government. I have mentioned in a 


For a graphic description of the evils of the sharing system by Hr. A. Seshayya 
Sastriar, Dewan of Pndnkota^ see appendix VI.-B. (5). 
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note printed as appendix VI.-B. (6) the points in regard to 
which provision should be made in the new law. The history 
of the previous legislation, which I have attempted briefly to 
sketch in the preceding paragraphs, will, I trust, have shown 
the defects in the present law and the causes of its failure. 
The Tpain cause seems to me to be the idea of the legislature 
that any attempt on its part to define, in an unequivocal 
manner, the relative rights of Zemindars and ryots might 
necessitate interference with “rights of property ” and “ free- 
dom of contract ” and that if it were made imperative that 
all contracts between landlords and tenants should be re- 
duced to writing, and machinery provided for summarily 
deciding disputes between them, matters would adjust them- 
selves in the manner best calculated to secure the public in- 
terests. This view of the case assumes that the Zemindar is 
the full owner of the lands in the Zemindari and that the 
rights of the ryot are derived through him. The assumption, 
as will be seen from the account already given of the origin 
of the ryot’s property, is unfounded. The share of the 
produce which the Government was entitled to take was 
always limited in lands occupied as well as waste reclaimed, 
and the rights conferred on Zemindars were no higher than 
the rights possessed by the Government itself. Any doubts 
which the inaccurate language of the permanent settlement 
regulations might have given rise to in this respect were 
fully cleared up by the legislation of 1822. The ryot’s 
interest in land had, however, no saleable value in most parts 
of the presidency at the time of the permanent settlement. 
The Zemindar’s interest was likewise of small value as he 
had to pay the major portion of his receipts to Government. 
Now, owing to improved administration and the general 
progress of the country, and more especially owing to the 
great rise in the value of agricultural produce consequent on 
the expansion of foreign trade which has taken place during 
the last 40 years, the value of both the Zemindar’s and ryot’s 
interests has greatly increased. The question involved in 
according legislative protection to ryots is therefore not what 
shall be taken away from the Zemindar and given to the 
ryot, hut how shall the Zemindar, while being allowed to 
enjoy to the fullest extent the enhanced value of his share 
of the produce, be prevented from appropriating, as far as 
legislation can do so, the enhanced value of the ryot’s share. 
The experiment of allowing the ryots to establish their rights 
in the courts has been tried, and it has grievously failed. In 
the first place, the courts can act only on the evidence pro- 
duced before them, and in a contest between a rich and 
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powerful Zemindar and a poor ignorant ryOt, the odds are, 
of course, immensely in favour of the former. The rights 
too, whose origin has to be referred back to times when 
there was no settled Government or regular administration 
of law, are not capable of easy proof or even of exact defi- 
nition. In this state of things, the natural result is that 
whatever is not proved to belong to the ryot is taken to 
belong to the Zemindar. The only effectual way of protect- 
ing the ryot, then, is to define his rights precisely by legis- 
lation and to allow him freedom to contract himself out 
of them only to a limited extent, seeing that in the case of 
cultivators cultivating for subsistence, with no alternative 
occupation to fall back upon or education or means to hold 
their own in a contest with their landlords, there can be no 
real freedom of action. Bearing these considerations in 
mind, the principles on which the legislation should be based 
may be thus stated : — ^According to the common law of the 
country, there are two distinct interests in land recognized, 
viz., the Melvaram and Kudivarom. Melvaram belongs to 
the Government or its assignee the Zemindar ; and the 
Kudivaram to the ryot. There are also two distinct classes 
of land, viz., one Pannai, Kamar, home farm or private lands, 
and the other Aiyan, Jeroyati, or peasant lands. In the 
first class of lands both the Melvaram and Kudivaram rights 
belong to the Zemindar ; and in the second, the Melvaram 
right alone. The bulk of the lands belong to the latter class, 
and so the presumption must be that land not proved to be 
private land is peasant land. This rule shoxild be apphed to 
cultivated land as well as the waste. As regards waste, 
the Zemindar should be entitled to apply to a Civil Court 
for permission to enclose waste lands and treat the en- 
closed lands as “ private ” in view to forming planta- 
tions, establishing factories, growing jungles, &c. The Court 
should in such cases give notice to the ryots to state any ob- 
jections they may have to the enclosure and, after hearing 
their objections and making such arrangements as may be 
found necessary to reserve sufficient area of waste land to meet 
the requirements of the ryots as regards bond fide increase 
of cultivation and pasturage, it may grant the application. 
In regard to the grant of unenclosed waste lands,“® the 


lO'i Vide extract (appendix (7)) from Sir H. S. Maine’s speecli in the Legisla- 

tive Council of India for a full explanation of the difficulty of ascertaining the rights 
of ryots when there is no settled Grovemment. See also extracts from Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s ** Land Laws ” regarding the manner in which the rights of tenants became 
gradually abridged (appendix YI.-B. (8)). 

As to the discussions in the case of Government waste lands and the final settlement 
of the question — vide note printed as appendix VI.-B. (9). 
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Zemindar’s powers to grant them for cultivation must be 
assimilated to those exercised by Government. It would 
certainly be diflSoult to control the Zemindar’s discretion in 
oranting waste lands for cultivation or to prevent his making 
a profit out of them, but the recognition of the principle that 
the waste lands are not at the Zemindar’s unrestricted dis- 
posal is necessary to prevent the lands being rack-rented and 
lands resigned being added as a matter of course to “ private 
lands otherwise aJl peasant lands as they become vacant will 
be converted into private lands. The ryot should have the 
right to adopt such modes of cultivation and raise such crops 
as he finds profitable, and to make improvements to land, 
provided he pays the customary rent determined with refer- 
ence to the standard crop of the village. As regards the rents, 
though these have been pushed up in the Northern districts 
so as to absorb nearly the whole of the increase in the value 
of the ryot’s share of the produce that has resulted from the 
general progress of the country in recent years, still a sudden 
reduction of them would cause hardship to the Zemindars. 
Existing rents must, therefore, be recognized, and the efforts 
of legislation directed towards securing to the ryot the enjoy- 
ment of any increase in the value of his share of the produce 
which may accrue to him in the future. As regards the 
detailed provisions to be made for this purpose, the note printed 
as appendix VI.-B. (6) should be referred to. The most note- 
worthy point in connection with this question is the rule laid 
down to the effect that rents shall not be enhanced even with 
the consent of the ryot to a greater extent than 12-J per cent, 
at a time, and that rent once enhanced shall not be liable to 
alteration for 15 years. Zemindari ryots should be conceded 
the right to transfer their* holdings after giving due notice 
to the Zemindars. This right is possessed by the ryots in the 
Southern districts, and though it is disputed by the Zemindars 
of the Northern districts, it should be recognized by legislation 
as it is the necessary consequence of the limitation of the 
demand of the Zemindar and the creation of a saleable interest 
for the ryot in the land. Public interests require that there 
should be no obstacles interposed to the consolidation of 
holdings for purposes of profitable cultivation ; and the Zemin- 
dar himself may have to purchase ryot’s holdings for such 
purposes. He loses nothing by conceding the right, more 
especially when he is not allowed to annex lands vacated to 
his ‘‘ private lands.” His interest will be amply protected by 
making him retain a lien for the rent due on the land in the 
hands of the purchaser. To prevent the Zeminda,r from allow- 
ing rent to accumulate by withholding remissions when due, 



it should be ruled that not more than three years’ rent shall be 
recovered by the sale of the ryot’s interest in the land. As 
regards “ private lands ” the Zemindar is to have full liberty 
to deal with them as he likes. It seems to me that provisions 
of the kind above referred to will, without injuring the rights 
of the Zemindars, prevent, at all events, further encroachments 
on the rights of the ryots in the future. These provisions 
are based on principles recognized by the common law of the 
country and they do not ignore existing facts and conditions. 
The present unsatisfactory state of the law is injurious in some 
cases both to the Zemindars and tenants; and“® every day’s 
delay must add greatly to the difficulty of dealing with the 
question. This is especially the case in the Northern districts 
where lands have within the last two or three years greatly 
increased in value by the opening of the Hyderabad Railway ; 
and when the Bast Coast Railway is completed the value of 
lands is likely to increase still further. If steps are not taken 
betimes to secure a share of this increase of value for the 
improvement of the condition of the Zemindari ryots, the 
growth of vested interests will make it difficult or impossible 
to do this in the future. Another measure which would 
effectually protect the rights of the ryots without injuring 
those of the Zemindars is the survey of Zemindaries. This 
should be encouraged as much as possible, and the survey 
should be carried out in all estates under the charge of the 
Court of Wards. The Court of Wards now naturally hesi- 
tate to carry out the survey in the Zemindari estates in the 
Northern districts, as the rights of the ryots are still unde- 
fined. When the new law is passed, this will no longer be 
the case. 

89. There is also for consideration the question of pro- 
^ , tecting by legislation large Zemindari 

the rapid dismember- estates m tiiis rresidency trom dismem- 
ment of laige Zemin- berment. Out of a total number of 849 

ddtl*! 6 Sd£LTjPS 

permanently settled estates covering an 
area of 27|- million acres, there are 135 estates covering an 
area of 15| million acres, which are supposed to be held 
under the law of primogeniture and to be impartible. Some 
years ago it was believed that the holders of these estates 
had only a life interest in them, and that they could not alien- 
ate or encumber the properties so as to have effect beyond 


As regards the necessity for legislative interference to regulate the relations 
between landlords and tenants in view of the rapid changes that are taking place in the 
economic condition of the country — vide Extract from a speech of Mr. Ilbert on the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill before the Legislative' Council of India in 1886 (appendix VI*- 
B (10)). 
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their own lifetime. Subsequently the courts discovered 
that the powers of a Zemindar were the same as those of a 
manager of a Hindu family holding property in co-parcenary 
under the ordinary law, with the exception that partition 
could not be claimed by the junior members of the family 
who were only entitled to maintenance out of the income of 
the estate. The Zemindar, it was declared, could, like the 
manager of an ordinary Hindu family, alienate the property 
in satisfaction of debts incurred for necessary family pur- 
poses, and that where there were no junior members, the 
powers of alienation of the Zemindar were unrestricted. 
Next, the Courts ruled that where the junior members of the 
co-parcenary family were sons, the latter were bound by the 
alienations made by the father even for debts not incurred 
for family purposes, it being the pious duty of sons under the 
Hindu Law to pay the debts of the father, provided they 
were not incurred for immoral or illegal purposes. The rule 
of primogeniture and impartibility was also declared not to 
attach necessarily to the property on grounds of public pohcy 
but was to be treated as a family custom liable to be annulled 
with the mutual consent of the members of the family. The 
question whether an estate was governed by the law of pri- 
mogeniture or the ordinary law of equal division was thus 
made to depend upon the facts of each case and the conduct 
of the parties, there being no certain criterion laid down to 
determine the point in any particular case without resort to 
protracted litigation. Lastly, in a recent decision the Privy 
Council has ruled that the Zemindar of an ancient and im- 
partible estate is absolute owner and can dispose of it as he 
pleases, the property being impartible only in the sense that 
it is not divisible among the members of the family ; there is 
thus nothing to prevent the Zemindar cutting it up into any 
number of portions and alienating them at his will and 
pleasure to the prejudice of the rights of succession of the 
junior members of his family. These rapid changes in the 
law, or at all events, in what was believed to be such by all 
the parties interested in the question in this presidency, 
have led to a great amount of litigation, the junior members 
in the case of several estates which had hitherto been sup- 
posed to be impartible having instituted suits for partition. 
The Zemindars themselves are apprehensive that the unre- 
stricted powers of alienation conceded to them will lead to 
the rapid extinction of their estates and the decay of the in- 
fluence and importance of their families which it was the 
intention of the rule of primogeniture to conserve. This 
apprehension seems well founded, for while in the case of 
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ordinary ancestral property the power of alienation by the 
managing member is restricted only to his fractional share 
of the property, there is no such limit in the case of an im- 
partible Zemindari ; and consequently the dismemberment of 
impartible estates is likely to be brought about more quickly 
than the dismemberment of properties to which the ordinary 
rule of inheritance applies. This result could not have been 
contemplated, whatever theory is adopted in regard to the 
origin of the rule of primogeniture, i.e., whether the object 
of the rule is taken to be the maintenance of the dignity and 
influence of a certain oflficial position, or the maintenance of 
the dignity and influence of certain ancient families ; for to 
secure the object in view, the estate must be inalienable from 
the office in the one case, and from the family in the other. 
The means adopted by the English landed aristocracy to 
preserve the integrity of estates, viz., successive settlements 
voluntarily made by the owner of the reversion of the estate 
for the time being, as soon as he attains majority, are not 
available to the Zemindars, as the Hindu Law does not per- 
mit of the settlement of estates on ‘unborn’ persons. In 
fact, the ancient Hindu Law, as already observed, regarded 
land as constituting ‘ an estate dedicated equally to the sup- 
port of sacrifices to deceased members, as to the sustenance 
of those living, and still to come into life ; ’ and powers of 
alienation are a modern development. It seems to me, there- 
fore, desirable that with a view to prevent litigation and 
dissipation of properties it should be declared by legislation, 
after due enquiry by a commission, (1) which estates are 
ancient Zemindaries subject to the rule of primogeniture 
and of impartibility, and whether the rule attaches to the 
estate or to the family which holds it at present; and (2) 
that the powers of the holder of the estate for the time being 
shall be those of the managing member of a Hindu 
family governed by the ordinary law of succession as they 
were understood to be before the recent Privy Council 
decision. The modern Hindu Law seems to steer clear of 
the evils of the strict entails of the English system as 
well as of the restrictions on the powers of bequest of 
self-acquired landed property imposed by the French Law on 
the one hand, and on the other of unrestricted powers 
of disposition of ancestral property in a purely agricul- 
tural country where the vast majority of the population 
has to subsist by the cultivation of land. The powers of 
the managing member in family property to deal with it 
for the purposes of its improvement are, under the Hindu 
Law, unrestricted; but at the same time he is prevented 
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from alienating the means of subsistence of the junior mem- 
bers of his family including his own sons, while parental 
control is, to some extent, preserved by the liability of the 
sons to pay the debts of the father except in certain contin- 
gencies ; and as regards self-acquired property, the acquirer 
can do what he likes with it. In making the above remarks, 
I have assumed that the preservation of these large estates, 
which are found scattered in the midst of a vast multitude of 
peasant properties, is a desirable object. I do not propose to 
discuss the much vexed question whether the system of land- 
holding in large estates or in peasant properties is the more 
conducive to the general prosperity of the country. Each 
system has its special advantages and disadvantages, and 
as Dr. Walker in his book on Land and its Bent points out, 
the most wholesome of national and economical organiza- 
tions is perhaps that which admits of an admixture of large, 
medium sized and small properties, those of medium size pre- 
dominating. It is true that the Zemindars as a body have as 
yet done nothing to assume their proper position as leaders of 
social and industrial movements ; but in fairness to them, it 
must also be remembered that to a great extent circum- 
stances have been against them. They were most of them in 
possession of unrestrained power in the beginning of the 
century, and the necessities of orderly and civilized govern- 
ment in the then existing state of the country required that 
they should be deprived of all power and influence and rele- 
gated to the position of landholders. The conditions also 
of farming in this country, so dissimilar to those which 
existed in England in the latter half of the last century, 
were not such as to render high cultivation profltable. 
Brought up in the old traditions, with no sphere of public 
usefulness open to them to develop their better qualities or 
enlarge their minds, they have hitherto, with some notable 
exceptions, formed an idle and dissipated class. Eecently, 
however, a change has become perceptible. Several of them 
are being educated, and the proceedings of the Landholders’ 
Association recently organized distinctly show that they are 
beginning to realize their duties and responsibilities and to 
feel that if they do not rise to the requirements of the pre- 
sent regime, they will lose all social influence and importance 
and be doomed finally to disappear. With the great increase 
in population and expansion of an export trade, the necessity 
for better methods of cultivation, such as those which only 
rich landlords have it in their power to adopt, will become 
greater and ^eater, and a sphere of usefulness will be opened 
out to them in this direction as well as in the management 
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of industrial enterprizes which peasant proprietors cannot be 
expected to undertake. It would, therefore, not be right to 
judge of the future usefulness of this class from what they 
have done in the past ; and if they could be assisted to main- 
tain their ground without the aid of legislation of any 
drastic character involving violent interference with private 
rights and weakening motives of self-help or personal 
independence, it would, it seems to me, be good policy on the 
part of Government to afford that assistance. The Govern- 
ment might also encourage in an indirect way, by the grant 
of titles and honors, such of the Zemindars as take interest 
in the welfare of their tenantry and prove useful auxi- 
liaries to Government in its efforts to introduce agricultural 
knowledge and improvement in the country. This is now 
done to some extent, but in a spasmodic, isolated manner. 
What is required is more systematic and continuous action in 
this direction. It might be made a rule that all the more 
considerable Zemindars are to be invited to meet the head 
of the Government and the representative of the Queen- 
Empress on or about the New Year’s day, when they would 
be expected to give in an informal way an account of the 
management of their estates. This will give them an oppor- 
tunity of becoming personally acquainted with the head of the 
Government and with other Zemindars, and may be trusted 
to engender in them a spirit of emulation in works of public 
usefulness. The head of the Government will also have an 
opportunity of showing his appreciation of the more public 
spirited Zemindars by calling them to his council and treat- 
ing them as the trusted advisers of Government ; while those 
who neglected their duties and responsibilities would receive 
due warning that they would be incurring the displeasure of 
Government if they persisted in this course of conduct. In 
many cases, such warnings and indirect influence would prove 
effectual ; and though it may not be possible to make any 
marked and immediate impression on the older Zemindars, 
the effect on the ambition for distinction in works of public 
usefulness of the younger generation cannot be otherwise 
than beneffcial. 

III. — ^Agbioultueal Indebtedness, its Causes and Remedies. 

90. The next group of questions we have to consider relates 
to the extent of the agricultural indebted- 
prevalent in this presidency, its causes 
and the measures which it is possible for 
Government to take to mitigate the evil. 
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Without a minute inquiry extending over all parts of the 
country, it -would not be possible to form an entirely trust- 
worthy idea of the extent of agricultural indebtedness, as the 
conditions of different tracts vary widely. The following 
general account is based on inquiries made and information 
furnished on the subject by the oflB.cers of the Registration 
Department within the limited time allowed to them for the 
purpose. 

The aggregate value of the documents registered in the 
registration offices of this presidency in 1891-92 amounted 
to about 15'68 crores of rupees ; but it would, of course, be 
a mistake to take the aggregate value of registered trans- 
actions as a measure of agricultural indebtedness. Regis- 
tered transactions are not all loans, but, on the contrary 
include a large number of cases of cancellation of debts, 
such as reconveyances of mortgaged property, releases and 
discharges of debts, receipts, &c., besides gifts, sales, leases, 
and partitions of immoveable property. Of the aggregate 
amount shown above, 14’45 crores related to immoveable and 
1*23 crores to moveable property and simple bonds. The 
value of gifts of immoveable property amounted bo 20 lakhs 
of rupees ; of sales of immoveable property 4*29 crores, and of 
mortgages of immoveable property 6 '67 crores. The annual 
rents of leases registered aggregated 48 lakhs and the amount 
of fine or premium paid therefor was 10 lakhs. Among docu- 
ments not relating to immoveable property, the value of sales 
was 3 lakhs and of simple bonds 60 lakhs. 

The total extent of debts registered — mortgages and 
bonds — therefore amounted to 7’27 crores of rupees. There 
is no means of finding out how much of this amoimt relates 
to debts renewed and how much to debts newly contracted. 
A rough analysis of a large number of mortgage deeds in the 
several districts shows that nearly 75 per cent, of the mort- 
gages executed are for terms not exceeding three years, 
that m nearly 50 per cent, of cases there is either no term 
stipulated or the term is less than one year, and the average 
term stipulated for all mortgages is about three and-half 
years.^®^ Mortgages for short terms might, of course, 
occasionally be permitted to run for the full period allowed 
by the law of limitation, but the practice appears to be to 
renew the mortgages as frequently as possible. 66,396 
mortgage deeds and 12,720 bonds registered in the regis- 
tration offices of nine districts were examined, and it was 
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For particulars vide statement printed as appendix VI.-O. (1). 
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found that in 27,845 oases the piirposes for which debts were 
contracted were not stated ; and that in 28,206 cases the docu- 
ments were executed either in renewal of subsisting mortgages 
or for obtaining loans to discharge other debts. In the re- 
maining 23,065 cases, the purposes for which the debts were 
contracted were as follow : — To discharge court decrees 568 ; 
for purchasing lands and houses 3,873 ; for purposes of trade 
836 ; for purchase of cattle and for cidtivation expenses and 
payment of G-ovemment assessment 2,973 ; for sinking wells 
and defraying the expenses of garden cultivation 569; for 
marriage expenses 3,502 ; for funeral expenses 155 ; for other 
household expenses 5,194 ; for court expenses 298 ; and for 
various other purposes 5,097. The above figures relate only 
to a small number of transactions registered in a few districts, 
but a similar analysis of the statistics for all the offices in the 
presidency would entail an enormous amount of labour and 
take up considerable time. 

The aggregate amount of debt may, perhaps, be guessed 
at four times the annual value of mortgages and bonds regis- 
tered, viz., 29 crores of rupees for the whole presidency. 
The unregistered debts are mostly temporary loans which 
are either repaid in a few months or converted into debts 
secured by registered documents. Of the above sum of 29 
crores, a considerable portion is secured on house property in 
towns. There is no means of estimating how much is so 
secured, but there is no doubt that the amount is considerable. 
In the Madras town, where the properties mortgaged are 
mostly house properties, the total value of the mortgages 
amounts to 26 lakhs of rupees a year. 

We have also no information in regard to the total value 
of landed propei*ty and the extent to which it is encumbered, 
but there is no reason to think that, high as the figures relat- 
ing to<tindebtedness look, they bear anything like the pro- 
portion to the total value of landed property that obtains in 
European countries. 


109 Jenkins, Assistanfa Commissioner, who reported on the state of agrioulttire in 
France to the British Eoyal Commission on Agrionltnre in 1881, remarks as follows on 
the indebtedness of the peasantry in France : 

“ A report on the agriculture of any portion of France without a mention of that 
spoilt child of the doctrmaires, the * peasant proprietor,’ would appear to many persons 
like the play of Hamlet without the impersonation of the Prince of Denmark. Therefore 
I feel constrained to say a few words on the subject, although, as a matter of fact, I 
have very little to add to what has already been reported by my colleague Mr. Suther- 
lands I quite agree with everything that Mr. Sutherland had stated in his report, and 
also with the views on the same subject expressed by my late friend Mr. Gibson Eioh- 
ardson in his well known work on the Corn and Cattle Producing Districts of France* 
But it seems necessary to draw attention to one remarkable omission by Mr. Sutherland, 
namely, the extent to which peasant properties in France are mortgaged. Mr. Eich- 
ardson states that ® the mortgage debt is put at 480 millions sterling, which is one-sixth 
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In this country, there being no artificial obstacles inter- 
posed to the free transfer of properties, the extent to which 
property is annually transferred by private sale, taken in 
conjunction with the average terna of mortgages, may, in some 
measure, serve as an index to the extent of indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes. In the year 1890-91, out of an extent 
of ryotwar holdings amounting to a little more than 21 million 
acres, the extent returned as transferred by private sale was 
a little over 366,000 acres or 1‘7 per cent. The irrigated 
land transferred was 87,000 acres out of 4*1 million acres or 
2*1 per cent. ; and the unirrigated land 279,000 acres out of 
17 million acres or 1*6 per cent. The assessment of lands 
transferred under each class to the total assessment of lands 
under occupation bore the following proportions ; irrigated 
land, 2*2 per cent. ; unirrigated 1*7 ; both classes 2 per cent. 
In his Manual of the Goimbatore District^ Mr. ISTicholson has 
given interesting calculations as regards the extent of land 
transferred, based on the registration statistics for the three 
years ending 1882-83. Mr. Nicholson estimated the value of 
land as follows : Irrigated lands, 90,000 acres at Rs. 255 per 
acre, 2*25 crores ; unirrigated lands, 1,800,000 acres at Rs. 12 
per acre, 2*15 crores ; garden lands, 410,000 acres at Rs. 46 per 
acre, 1*9 crores ; total 6*3 crores. He observes, “ The actual 


of the estimated value of the land, borrowed at a high rate of interest, as much, incliid> 
ing costs, as 7 per cent, calling for a yearly payment, mostly from the smallest owners, 
of 34 millions sterling.* The same writer states that small plots of land, when pur- 
chased, ‘ do not pay per cent, to let, and they can be sold when conveniently placed 
for division at a price which bears no proportion to the letting value.’ referring 

to the rights of heirs to their share of each Mnd of property, he remarks ‘ the conse- 
quence of tMs is a continual division and sub-division of plots of land, until at last no 
cultivation is possible, except with a spade, and in some cases that must not be a full 
sized one ; and a tree cannot be planted in an estate, because it is illegal to plant one 
withm two yards of your neighbour’s boundary, and your neighbour on each side is 
vnthiathat distance.’ These quotations from Mr. hachardson bring into relief the three 
vices of the French land system as it affects the peasant proprietor ; these are (1) an 
excessive sub-division of the land which used to be called in France ^ morf^llement * 
until the prog;ress of facts rendered the word too feeble to express the reality, and so of 
late ye^s, it has been replaced by the term ‘pulverisation’ ; (2) the ‘ demon of property ’ 
which is the curse of the French peasant, which causes him to beg, borrow, almost 
to steal, to starve himself and his family, and in fact to do anything in order to obtain 
possession of a piece of land ; and (3) the recklessness with which the peasants borroW" 
money at even ruinous rates of interest to complete their purchases.” 

The following facts as regards agricultural indebtedness in European countries have 
been taken from Mr, Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics : 


United Kingdom . — Lord Seay estimates the mortgages at 58 per cent, in England of 
the value of real estate ; in Ireland, according to Commissioner GreenOj they amount to 
40 per cent., say 120 millions sterling. Germany. —In 1870, the mortgages in Prussia 
reached 1^, ^d m all Germany 273 millions sterling. Professor Meitzen, however, 
KSonsidOTS that 41 per cent, of all real estate in the Empire is mortgaged. An official 
rewum to 1883 shows that the houses of Berlin were mortgaged for 105 millions sterling, 
toemg 67 per cent, of their assessed value. B/assia . — ^Mortgages of land are known to 
TCach 148 muhons sterling, but probably amount to much more. Belgium . — The regis- 
,fe|tioyfawrtgapswM aB foUows:-1860,3-4 milHonss 1870, 4-4 millions j andlM6, 
V «wling. ^om.— Mortgages are estimated to amount to 172 millmTia 

mortgages, 8-6 milHons. Mgypt—Sew mortgatte# 
..average 1 3 xoimons per annum. ^ 
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sales for the three years eBding 1882—83 averaged about 12-|- 
lakhs per annum, or less than one-fourth of the transactions, 
and about one-fiftieth of the capital value. In 1882-83 the 
total of land transactions -was 24,766, of which mortgages 
were 11,400 or 46'2 per cent., and sales 10,610 or 43 per cent. 
The ratio of all transactions to the kinds of land has not been 
ascertained, but in 1880-83 sales averaged as follows : wet 
lands 1,567 acres or -V of the total occupied area ; dry lands 
35,726 acres or about -sV of tbo total occupied dry area exclud- 
ing gardens; and gardens 3,462 acres or about xIt of the 
nominal garden area of 408,326 acres and tV of the area 
(261,275 acres) actually irrigated. Of the prices realized, 
nearly are, credited to the small area of wet land; ^ to 
dry land ; and ^ to gardens. Acre for acre, wet lands as 
sold were worth Es. 266 or 13^^ times as much as dry land 
and 5^ times as much as gardens, while gardens were worth 
Es. 46 or 2f times as much as dry land, which averaged Es. 19 
per acre. The low garden rate is due to the fact that much 
nominal garden in a given field is only dry land, a 6-aore field 
having probably only 3 to 4 acres of actual garden, the total 
area actually irrigated being only 251,275 acres out of a field 
area of 408,326 acres; hence the actually irrigated area is 
probably worth about Es. 60 per acre. The average value of 
the dry lands (Es. 19) must not be taken as a gauge of the 
value of poor lands, such as VII 4, 5 and YIII 3, 4, 5 ; a 
vast area has little or no sale value, being so unproductive ; 
an examination of the tables from 1878 to 1883 shows that 
sales are much larger where the generality of dry lands are 
most valuable ; in PoUdchi, where the soil is generally rich and 
the south-west monsoon abundant, and in Udamalpet, with its 
high-priced black cotton lands, the sales averaged in five years 
almost T^ths of the total district sales, though the occupied 
area of these two taluks, including poliputs, is two-twelfths 
of the district occupied area. The number of professional 
money-lenders in these taluks possibly accounts for the large 
sales and the value of the lands for the money-lenders. 
Since, therefore, the average price of Es. 19 has been struck 
upon the sale of an unduly large proportion of the valuable 
lands of the district, a lower rate (Es. 12) has been taken in 
roughly estimating the capital value of the total occupied dry 
lands. The sales of garden lands in the PaUadam taluk, 
including Avandshi, were very heavy, totalling 8,563 acres 
out of 16,448 acres sold from 1878 to 1883 or above one-half, 
whereas the garden area of the taluk is above two-elevenths 
of the district garden area, and the dry sales were only about 
one-eleventh of the total dry sales.” Information is not 
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available in. a readily accessible form to make a similar ana- 
lysis of statistics for later years. The agricultural returns 
published by the Board of Eevenue show that in 1890-91, 
the area transferred by private sale was 58,000 acres in the 
Coimbatore district or 2 '4 per cent, of the total area of ryot- 
wai? holdings, which pretty closely accords with the estimate 
aicrived at by Mr. Nicholson. There is no reason to think 
that the percentage is higher in other districts. 

It is also a noteworthy fact that land transactions take 
place mostly between the ryots themselves, and that money- 
lenders in not less than 80 per cent, of the cases belong 
to the agricultural classes. Information furnished by the 
ofS.cers of the Eegistration Department clearly establishes 
this point.^^° This fact explains the reason why the evils of 
agricultural indebtedness do not appear to have developed 
in this presidency to the extent they appear to have in the 
Bombay-Decean. There the money-lenders are stated to be 
foreigners, different in religion from their clients; entirely 
out of sympathy with them ; and accustomed to retire with 
their profits after a sufficiently long course of business to their 
homes in Eajputana. The money-lenders in this presidency 
may roughly be divided into four classes, viz., 1st, the richer 
ryots ; 2ndly, the Komaties or Banya traders in the Telugu 
districts ; Srdly, the Lingayet traders in the tracts of coimtry 
bordering on the Mysore territory ; and, 4thly, the Muham- 
madan Lubbay traders on the East Coast and Moplahs in North 
Malabar, and the Nattukottai Ohetties in the southern dis- 
tricts. As already stated, taking the presidency as a whole, 
not less than 80 per cent, of the money-lenders belong to the 
agricultural classes, who are of all castes. The Komaties or 
Banyas form a small class, and as they have been for gene- 
rations permanently established in their several places of 
business, their terms are generally moderate, and harmonious 
relations prevail between them and their clients. In the 
Guddapah and Nellore districts, where this class is numerous, 
the rates of interest are generally lower than in other parts 
of the presidency. The Moplahs are usurious money-lenders, 
and: as they are keen men of business placed in the midst of 
an indolent population, alien to them in religion, they are 
more than usually hard in their dealings. The Moplahs do 
not, however, except in North Malabar, practise money-lend- 
ing to any great extent and they are more often borrowers. 
The Nattukottai Ohetties are the Marwadies of this presi- 
dency ; hut they are established only in a few trading centres 


printed as appendix VJ.-O. (3). 
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and lend money to the poorer classes to a small extent, 
though the terms exacted by them are harder than those 
exacted by other classes of money-lenders. They do a large 
business in the way of lending large sums to zemindars and 
other big landholders and make an enormous profit. 

The terms and conditions of money loans differ in differ- 
ent districts. 12 per cent, is the iisual rate of interest for 
loans amounting to between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500 ; for loans 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 it varies from 12 to 9 per 
cent., and for loans above Rs. 1,000 between 9 and 6 per 
cent., the rate of interest diminishing as the amoimt of the 
loan increases. On the other hand, for loans below Rs. 100 
the rate of interest ranges between 12 and 18 per cent., 
the rate increasing as the amount of the loan diminishes. 
These are the most usual rates,’^’-^ but in exceptional cases 
and for large amounts the rate of interest is occasionally less 
than 6 per cent. In the case of small sums when the security 
offered is insuffiioient and the risk in recovering the loan 
great, the rate of interest is even higher than 18 per cent. 
Sometimes it is stipulated that when there is failure in 
payment of the loan together with the usual interest at the 
appointed time, and the solvency of the debtor becomes 
doubtful, a higher rate of interest shall be paid from the date 
of default. This condition is not, however, generally enforced 
except when the money has to be recovered by resort to 
the courts. Loans on mortgages of value of Rs. 100 and 
upwards amoimted in 1891-92 to 5‘85 crores of rupees and 
loans on mortgages of value less than Rs. 100 to 82 lakhs or 
about one-seventh of the former, the average amount of a 
loan in the first case being Rs. 313, and in the second, Rs. 
44. Loans on simple bonds registered averaged in value Rs. 
200. Taking aU transactions together, the average rate of 
interest may, therefore, roughly speaking, be estimated at 12 
per cent. 

The transactions between money-lenders and ryots, espe- 
cially in the districts subject to drought, are usually of the 
following description. The poorer ryots open an account 
with a money-lender who is generally a well-to-do ryot or 
Komati trader, and obtain from him small sums of money or 
food grain or seed grain during the cultivation season, June or 
July, on condition that the advance is to be repaid in grain 
after the next harvest with an addition which varies from 
12^ to 50 per cent., the most usual rate being 25 per cent. 


m For partioiilars mde statement printed as appendix VI.-O. (2). 

Do. do. V1.-C. (8). 
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A a long as the ryots repay regularly what they have bor- 
rowed, they are allowed further advauoes on the same condi- 
tions. If there is failure in repayment, a bond or mortgage 
deed is taken. In the case of hypothecation of property the 
amount of the loan is about half, and in the case of mortgage 
with possession about three-fourths, of the value of property 
offered as security. Money on mortgages of land with pos- 
session is rarely lent except by persons belonging to the 
agricultural classes. Money is sometimes lent to ryots by 
persons who have no lands of their own with a view to secure 
food grains for their household consumption, the stipulation 
being that the borrower shall pay grain in lieu of interest at 
the harvest at a rate which is below the then market rate. 
In some cases grain merchants and dealers in commercial 
produce make advances to ryots stipulating for delivery of 
produce at certain fixed rates or at the rate prevailing at the 
time of repayment minus a deduction in the price on account 
of interest or at the lowest rate at which grain was sold 
soon after harvest. Sometimes the ryots deal directly with 
merchants, but in some cases, especially in the dry parts of 
the country, brokers are employed. In several cases, ad- 
vances are made by landholders to agricultural labourers on 
the condition that they are not to pay interest so long as they 
work under them for the customary wages, and that, on 
default, the amount advanced should be repaid with interest 
at 18 or 24 per cent. Money is also borrowed by the indus- 
trial classes, viz., weavers, artisans, &c., under what is called 
“ Eandu labha ” system. An artisan, for instance, borrows 
Rs. 300 to make his wares and sell them daily. The interest 
for the whole amount is taken at Es. 60 per annum and 
added to the principal and the whole amount is made repay- 
able in daily instalments throughout one year at the rate of 
one rupee a day by the sale of his goods. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that the 
rates of interest above referred to, high as they appear, are 
necessarily usurious. The gross profits derived from the 
use of capital consist, as is well known, of three parts, viz., 
fl) the remuneration for the labour of managing the capital, 
(2) the insurance against the risks involved in the particular 
use of it; and (3) the interest proper. Taking the case of a 
ryot borrowing a quantity of grain on condition of repaying 
at the end of six months the whole of it plus an additional 
25 per cent., it might seem as if the interest paid were 60 
per cent, per annum, a most exorbitant rate; but this is 
really not so. The price of the grain during the cultivation 
season is usually 15 or 20 per cent, higher than the price 
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at the time of the harvest, and occasionally even as much as 
25 per cent. This difference in price is due no doubt partly 
to the inability of the majority of the ryots to wait for a 
price; but even if they waited they would not be able to 
profit by the whole difference, for that difference consists, to 
a considerable extent, of the wastage and dryage of grain 
during the intervening period and the charges for storing. 
The gains of the money or grain lenders are, taking one year 
with another, and allowing for losses, not more than what 
keen men of business can reasonably expect for the time they 
give to the business and the risks they undergo. And in the 
case of the poorest ryots, the money lenders are almost a 
necessity, seeing to what extent, under the conditions of 
climate, the outturn of harvests in this country differs from 
year to year. The late Rajah Sir T. Madhava Rao has ex- 
plained the useful service this class renders to the ryots with 
reference to the state of things in the Baroda State. He 
states “ The ryot can never, as a rule, altogether dispense 
with the services of the sowkar ; for the seasons are not so 
regular, nor are the means of irrigation so extensive as to 
ensure equality or constancy of production. Again, the land 
tax is, in most cases, fixed, and absorbs a considerable pro- 
portion of the produce ; and again, prices of produce fluctuate, 
changing the incidence of tax from year to year. In other 
words, while the outturn of the land is necessarily varying, 
the ryot has to pay a fixed and considerable tax which must 
come from the land. In other words, again, the exchequer 
has to draw a constant and continuous stream out of a fitful 
supply. The sowkar by his interposition meets the mechanical 
necessity of the problem. He is the receiver of the fitful 
supply, and makes the ryot pay the sirkar equably. He 
often performs another useful function, namely, he enables 
the ryot also to draw from that fitful supply an equable sub- 
sistence for himself and his family. It is thus to him that 
the sirkar and the ryot are indebted for equalizing the annual 
receipts from a fluctuating source. He, therefore, fulfils 
beneficial duties and deserves to be conserved as an almost 
indispensable part of the rural organization. At the same 
time we are bound to see that he does not over-ride the 
interests of the ryot. Let the Civil Courts enable the sowkar 
to recover his just claims from the ryots. But the Courts 
should not permit the sowkars to press the ryots to the point 
of crushing.” The speculators in commercial produce per- 
form equally useful functions. By watching the state of the 
market for different kinds of produce in different parts of the 
world, and entering into contracts to take the produce which 

33 
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IS likely to be in demand, they enable tbe ryots to realize a 
larger valne for tbeir produce than they -would have done if 
theylhad been left to their own devices. In the case of the 
ITfwidtt labha system, instanced above, the risks undergone 
by the lender are probably not very great, and the greater 
portion of the high interest charged represents the remu- 
neration due for the trouble of collecting small sums at short 
intervals from a number of persons and lending them out 
again.^'* The true interest is what is obtained for loans of 
fairly large amounts on adequate security for considerable 
periods of time. Transactions of a genuine usurious type 
appear, however, to be common in Malabar. Traders some- 
times combine money-lending -with trade operations whenever 
they have money lying idle on their hands, but in such cases 
the terms allowed are very short and repayment is punctually 
and sometimes harshly enforced. The Moplahs, it is stated, 
expect to make as much profit by money-lending as they 
would do if the amount were employed in trade. Ikom 
inquiries I have made it appears that, taking one year with 
another, the profits of trade amount to about 25 per cent., of 
which about 15 per cent, goes to defray the charges including 
the trader’s subsistence and 10 per cent, forms interest on the 
capital invested. An interesting account of the methods of 
dealing practised by the firms of Nattukottai Chetties settled 
at Kanir is priated as appendix VI.-C. (4). 

91. As regards the question whether agricultural in- 
Has agrioniturai in- debtedness as measured in money value 
debtedness increased in has increased in recent years, the answer 
recent years. must Certainly be iu the afiBrmative ; first, 

because of the great rise which has taken place in the 
value of property of all descriptions and of the facilities 
available, owing to fixed laws and security of property, for 
raising money required for various purposes ; and, secondly, 
because of the abundance of money and the growth of a 
money economy. If, on the other hand, the question be 
asked, whether the agricultural classes generally .are more 
iu the hands of sowkars or professional money-lenders than 
before, the answer must as decidedly be in the negative. 


113 ProfeBsor MarsliaU points out, “A pawnbroker's business involves next to no 
risk; but bis loans are generally made at tbe rate of 25 per cent, per annum oi* 
more, tbe greater part of wbich. is really earnings of management of a troublesome 
business. Or to take a more extreme case ; there are men in London and Paris, and 
probably elsewhere, wbo make a living by lending to costermongers. Tbe money is 
often lent at tbe beginning of tbe day for tbe purchase of fruit and returned at tbe end 
of the day at a profit of 10 per cent. ; there is little risk in tbe trade ; tbe money so 
lent is seldom lost. Kow a farthing invested at 10 per cent, a day would amount to 
a billion of pounds at tbe end of a years But no man can become rich by lending to 
costermongers, because no one can lend much in this way,” 
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The evidence of Mr. G-rant, Sir Thomas MnnrOj Messrs. 
Mellor, BonrdiUon and Pelly, referred to in previous por- 
tions of this Memorandum, rrill show the extent to which the 
ryots in the Northern Oircars and the Ceded Districts were 
dependent on the sowkars in former days for their means 
of subsistence. The extracts, printed as appendix VT.-O. 
(6 and 6), from Mr. Warden’s report and Buchanan’s Journey 
ill, Mysore, Ganara and Malabar furnish particulars as regards 
the state of things in Malabar. There can be no doubt that 
agriculturists as a class have gradually been emancipating 
themselves from the thraldom in which they had been held 
by the money-lending classes formerly, and that the mono- 
poly and the tremendous power and influence exercised by 
the latter classes have been breaking down. In the Goddvari 
and the Kistna districts the ryots, it is reported, “ instead of 
being in the hands of sowkars, are becoming sowkars them- 
selves,” or in other words, the transactions are getting more 
and more to be between the agriculturists themselves, the 
richer ryots lending to the poorer. In Bellary, it is stated 
that, “ whereas about 40 or 50 years ago there used to be 
only a few important ryots and sowkars scattered here and 
there in villages and taluks, each having at times a number 
of families depending on him as so many parasites, the 
present aspect is that wealth and importance are more 
generally distributed.” The Acting Registrar of the South 
Ajcot district, referring to the condition of things in that 
district as well as Chingleput, states : “ I have experience 
of two or three districts, and I am able to state that the 
improvement is marked and is perceptible to all unprejudiced 
observers. Nearly one-half of the huts that existed 25 years 
ago have disappeared, and tiled houses have taken their 
places. Houses which were tiled then have changed their 
dimensions and appearance now. So in clothing and other 
comforts. Agriculturists have in their turn become money- 
lenders and have learnt to dispense with the aid of the 
professional money-lenders, to a very great extent. The 
improvement in material prosperity can be easily gauged by 

See pa 3 ?a. 62 cmte. Compare the following remarks of Sir Alfred Lyall : There 
is much Tague talk about the English rtde in India being the paradise of money-lenders 5 
but the great bankers of Upper India with one accord look back regretfully from 
these levelling times of railway and telegraph to the golden days of immense profits 
upon daring ventures, when swift runners brought early secret news of a decisive 
battle, or a great military leader offered any terms for a loan which would pay his 
mutinous troops. In those times a man whose bills were duly cashed in every camp 
and court of the STorthem Provinces had often to remit specie at all hazards, and the 
best swords of Rajputana were at the service of the longest purse. A tremendous in- 
surance policy was paid to some petty chief or captain of banditti, who undertook, by 
hook or by crook, to cut his way across the country and deposit the treasure at its 
appointed place, and who almost always discharged his contract with great daring and, 
iideHty.’’ 
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fcjbe fall in tlie rate of interest which was then 12 per cent, 
at least (then called dhanna vaddi, i.e., equitable interest) and 
is now nearly 6 per cent. Time has come when ryots are 
able to take advantage of any help that may be rendered to 
them to organize a system of mutual credit. By getting a 
a-mall loan for a bullock or two, by industry and economy, 
they become in time proprietors of a plough and a pair of 
cattle and are able to maintain themselves independently. 
As farmers they are able to repay their loans, which as ser- 
vants they were not. By dint of exertion and thrift they are 
even able to purchase a small piece of land and attain the 
status of proprietors. Bich landholders, on the other hand, 
have been losing ground. The sons by partition get only a 
fraction of their patrimony, while their family and expendi- 
ture are in many cases equal to or greater than those of 
their parents. They involve themselves in debt and have 
ultimately to part with their lands. They become poor, and 
by hard necessity understand their position and try to lift 
themselves with those who were originally poor. The lands 
are passing from them to vakils and Government oflficials ” 
(appendix YI.-O. (7)). I’he District "Registrar of Tinnevelly 
remarks “ the higher classes, who were sole landholders before, 
have become impoverished and have given up their land little 
by little, whereas the poor labouring classes have acquired 
land by dint of their economical savings. As agricultural 
profession is found to be more safe and secure by the lower 
classes, they lay out their earnings on landed property.” 
The Honorable P. Chentsal Rao in discussing the question 
which forms the subject of this Memorandum observes, 
“ You may ask, why is it that, in spite of all the improve- 


^15 Tlie insoriptioiiB in the famous temple at Tan] ore show that loans made to indi- 
viduals or village assemblies in the eleventh and twelfth centuries out of temple fxinds 
paid interest at the rate of per cent, per annum. Even now, the usual rate of interest 
cannot be said to be so low as 6 per cent. It must, however, be remembered that most 
of the transactions in former days having been carried on by barter, the demand for 
money must have been much less than at the present day. Leaving out of account 
usurious transactions, the ordinary transactions were between persons belonging to the 
same community, thoroughly known to each other, generally kinsmen or co-religionists. 
Money was lent not for the sake of profit, but with a view to relieve the necessity of 
the borrowers. The interest taken was small, and no security was demanded, the only 
witnesses to the transaction being the “ snn and moon”; snch transactions were 
necessarily few. When lending becomes general, and the dealings are between 
strangers, greater seonrity is demanded and the rates of interest are determined with 
reference to mercantile considerations ; and the rates thns established are applied also 
to loans to persons who as kinsmen or friends of the lenders wonld formerly have been 
granted easy terms. This change is dne to the extension of the system of credit and 
not to any loss of “ confidence ” as between borrowers and lenders as is sometimes snp- 
pos^. Another circumstance which has possibly tended to keep np the rate of interest 
is the diminishing purchasing power of money. If the principal sum be not expected 
to be worth as much when returned as when lent, the difference must be made good 
by the rise in the interest. It may be doubted whether the lender is consciously in- 
nuenced by this considerSfction, but these matters have a tendency to adjust themselves 
automatically, ^ 
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mtents I have mentioned, there is such a cry as that we are 
becoming poor. I fancy that this is due to three causes. 
One is, it is a fact that we now fail to see those * big men ’ in 
the country who once existed with enormous wealth and 
great influence over the people. My grandfather once told 
me that when he was a Tahsildar, the Collector having on 
one occasion called upon him to expedite the revenue collec- 
tions and intimated to him that if he did not remit at least 
Us. 50,000 within a week, he would be dismissed, a single 
ryot in his taluk paid aU the money in advance and received 
it afterwards from the ryots in his taluk, almost all of whom 
were dependent on him. Such men of wealth and influence 
over the ryots do not now exist. This change has taken place, 
because the lower classes of ryots have slightly recovered 
from their extreme poverty and dependence upon the bigger 
men. I myself knew that in some villages of the taluks of 
which I was the Tahsildar, there were one or two big men 
who paid all the taxes of the ryots of those villages and took 
possession of all the produce raised by them, lending them 
again small quantities of produce for their subsistence. Now 
such men have diminished in number, because the ryots are 
able to pay their own taxes and keep to themselves the little 
they could save, instead of sending it to the pockets of the 
rich men. Thus, wealth is now more spread than it was, 
and this change is mistaken by some of us to be a sigh of 
poverty. I do not mean to say that the disappearance of 
large capitalists is not a misforttme in itself, for I know that 
Rs. 1,000 in the hands of a single individual may often do 
more good than Rs. 2,000 distributed among 1,000 persons ; 
but all that I mean to say is that the aggregate wealth of the 
country has by no means diminished. Another cause of the 
feeling that we are getting poorer is that the inteUigence 
of the people having improved, the educated men compare 
themselves with the more wealthy and civilized nations, 
whose habits and tastes they have imbibed, and feel their 
poverty more keenly than their ancestors did. The third 
and most important cause is, that although we are on the 
whole undoubtedly better off than we were fifty years ago, 
still the masses are extremely poor and most of them are 


It is for the reaeons stated here by Mr. Ohentsal Kao that his proposal to 
legislate in view to arresting the too rapid decay of the landed aristocracy of the 
country has commanded general approval. As a return for protection thns afforded, 
greater public services than hitherto rendered -will be expected from the great landed 
proprietors, and, if need be, will have to be enforced. Another important means of 
counteracting the evils of diffusion of capital amongst innumerable persons, instead of 
its being concentrated in the hands of a few individuals in a form readily available for 
industrial enterprises, is the provision of facilities for the establishment of banks and 
joint stock companies all oyer the country, 
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half-starving — a condition which is enough to induce an 
ordinary observer to think that we could not have been 
worse before.” The growth of a money economy and the 
new wants created by it have not only deprived the classes, 
which had hitherto benefited at the expense of the working 
classes, of much profit which they had formerly enjoyed, but 
also by placing temptations in their way to adopt a more 
expensive style of living than they had been accustomed to, 
have diminished a large portion of their accumulated wealth 
which has been distributed among the earning classes. The 
condition of the working classes has improved to some extent 
by means having been placed within their reach of engaging 
in occupations for which they may be qualified, while the 
creation of new wants and the easy means available of satis- 
fying them have to some extent improved the standard of 
living. So far as land is concerned, the tendency has been 
to transfer it to actual cultivators or to persons who, in addi- 
tion to capital, have suflSlcient education and intelligence to 
adopt improved methods of cultivation when they are found 
to be profitable. The changes which have taken place, so 
far as this presidency is concerned, have, therefore, on the 
whole, been beneficial, though possibly it may be that the 
diminution of dependence of the lower on the higher classes 
has to some extent had the natural result of diminishing 
the protection afforded by the latter to the former. 

92. Various measures were suggested for remedying the 
evils of agricultural indebtedness, some 
Some remedies s^- of them of a drastic character, in con- 
tS^eviis of nectiou with the inquiries instituted by 

mdebtetoess retrogres- Famine Commission of 1878. The 

this presidency. late biT James Uaird, a member of tbe 

commission, recommended a reversion to 
the old system of dividing the produce of land in defined 
proportions between the ryot and the Government, which he 
considered to be sound in principle, suited to the circum- 
stances of small cultivators, and calculated to make them 
iudependent of the money-lenders, by taking from them a 
large quantity of produce by way of tax in years of abund- 
ance and a small quantity in years of scanty produce. The 
proposal was rejected by the Famine Commission as alto- 
getW impracticable. The “Fifth Eeport” of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Affairs, 1812, shows that even 
under the old native governments, the principle of collecting 
the Government tax in kind by taking a share of the produce 
was adopted only in the case of lands irrigated by river 
channels and tanks. The lands cultivated with unirrigated 
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crops, of whicl. there are a great many varieties, as well as 
those on wMoh garden produce was raised, always paid 
money assessments. It is obvious that the application of ’a 
uniform rate in fixing the Government share of the gross 
produce must unduly benefit lands of the better qualities, 
while rendering the incidence of the tax very heavy on the 
poorer soils ; and if the rates are to be graduated with refer- 
ence to the qualities of the soil, situation of the lands and 
the nature of the crops raised, the number of rates must be 
so large as to entirely preclude the supervision necessary for 
securing the due share of Government. In the case of irri- 
gated lands there was in former days a single rate for a whole 
village, and the ryots who held the lands jointly were left to 
adjust the diff erences in the produce of lands of different 
qualities in the same village by private arrangement. This 
was generally effected by giving to each ryot a share in the 
lands of every quality situated in every part of the village 
and by periodically redistributing the parcels so as to 
remedy any inequalities which may have arisen owing to 
changes in the conditions of the several parcels brought 
about by natural causes. The waste of labour involved in 
cultivating innumerable small plots of land situated in 
different parts of a village can be readily conceived. There 
can, moreover, be no incentive to make any improvements to 
land or to adopt superior methods of cultivation or raise 
valuable commercial crops under the sharing system, because 
all such improvements would be taxed by Government. The 
difliculties in securing the Government share of the produce 
and of disposing of it for a money price would also be enor- 
mous. To ensure even a fair amount of success in the appli- 
cation of the system, it would require minute and constant 
supervision on the part of the superior oflQ.oers of Government 
and the cost of the establishments, if the officers employed 
were to be paid hond fide salaries and not be expected to 
make a living by colluding with the ryots to cheat the State 
and divide the gains with them, must be prohibitive. The 
graphic description given by Mr. A. Seshiah. Sastriar (appen- 
dix YI.-B. (5)) of the evils of the system when it prevailed 
in the small State of Pudukdta and of the demoralization it 
caused has already been referred to. When the Government 
directly collects its share of the produce, it practically com- 
bines in itself the three-fold functions of a Government, a 
landlord and a sowkar or trader ; an army of watchers, inspec- 
tors, estimators and measurers of produce will have to be let 
loose on the people, interfering with the ryots at every stage 
of production and the harvesting and storage of the produce. 
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The result must be oppression and peculation on the one 
hand, and fraud, evasion and concealment on the other. If 
the Government share is farmed out to renters, who must be 
armed with the necessary powers to collect the tax, such an 
arrangement must equally be disastrous to the ryot’s rights 
which have been slowly built up by half a century of good 
government and fairly just administration of the laws ; and 
the oppressions and exactions of the renters, must be far 
more difficult to be borne than the exactions of sowkars 
under the present system. In zemindaries where the sharing 
system prevails, the ryots are anxious for the introduction of 
a system of money assessments. There is, however, one fact 
to be remembered in the conversion of assessments in kind 
into assessments in money, viz., that under the former system 
the Government is practically both a landlord and a sowkar, 
and that it has in seasons of scanty produce not only to 
remit the assessment, but also to advance to the ryot the 
necessaries of life and the means of carrying on cultivation. 
When, however, money assessments are introduced and the 
Government divests itself of the functions of a landlord, 
the ryot being expected to shift for himself in all seasons 
except those of dire famine, the assessments must represent 
a tax pure and simple, and care should be taken to see that 
it does not include any portion of the landlord’s and mer- 
chant’s profits realized under the old system. 

Another proposal of Sir James Caird was that the ryot 
should be deprived of the right of transferring his land by 
sale or of raising money on it by mortgaging it. The famine 
Commission did not support this proposal either. So far as 
this presidency is concerned, it will have been seen that land 
is not being transferred from the agricultural to the non- 
agrieultural classes to any injurious extent. Land is sought 
after as an investment to some extent by the labouring classes, 
and to throw any impediments in the way of transfer will 
arrest the beneficial process of land passing into the hands of 
those who can make the best use of it. Moreover, in all 
countries where peasant properties are the rule, France for 
instance, freedom of transfer of land has been found to have 
the effect of counteracting in some degree the minute sub- 
division of holdings which results from the law of equal 
division of patrimony among the children. 

The Famine Commission suggested that restrictions 
should be placed on the power of a ryot to sub-let his lands. 
This proposal was negatived by the Madras Government, as 
no e^ consequences, such as those apprehended by the 
Famine Commission, have been experience in this presidency. 
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In tlie vast majority of cases the lands o'vmed by the ryotS 
are farmed by them, either by themselves working on the 
fields or by employing farm servants monthly or yearly or on 
the sharing system known in the southern districts as the 
porahudi system. In the last case it is often erroneously 
supposed that the land is leased out and that the porakudi 
is a tenant, but the fact is that the land is farmed on the 
co-operative principle, the labourer being remunerated by a 
share of the crop instead of being paid daily wages, on 
condition of his furnishing the stock, the labour and the seed 
required, and the owner bearing the expenses of farm repairs, 
of the clearance of irrigation channels and of manures. The 
arrangement is highly advantageous to the labourer and is 
sought after by such of the labourers as have the means to 
purchase a pair of cattle and engage in cultivation. It is in 
fact the system of metayage prevalent in European coun- 
tries in regard to which Professor Marshall remarks that it 
“ makes a man who has next to no capital of his own to 
obtain the use of it at a lower charge than he could in any 
other way and to have more freedom and responsibility than 
he could as a hired labourer ; and thus, the plan has many of 
the advantages of the three modern systems of co-operation, 
profit-sharing and payment of piece-work.” The leasing out 
of land for fixed rent in kind or money marks the next 
higher stage in the status of a labourer. He attains to a 


There is much misconception as to the part taken by the Mirassidars of Tanjore 
and corresponding classes in the other districts in the farming of lands. The true state 
of the case was pointed out by 3Mr, John 'V^allace, the Collector of Tanjore, in 1805. He 
said : “ Although the Mirassidars, in employing either class of porakudis, renounce all 
interference in the business of tillage, it is not to be considered that they neglect the 
management of their lands. On the contrary, they superintend and direct the labours 
of the porakudis in all the particulars of rural economy. Their engagements with 
porakudis are not for a fixed quantity of grain or a determinate sum of money. The 
porakudis have an active interest in cultivating the lands of the mirassidars in the most 
beneficial manner possible, as a fixed proportion of the produce is the only remuneration 
they have to look to for their labour. This proportion varies in different villages. It is 
not anywhere less than 22 per cent, of the gross produce nor more than 30.” The 
remuneration of the labourer is, of course, determined by the standard of living of his 
class, which, as pointed out in a previons portion of this Memorandum, has to some ex- 
tent risen and certainly not deteriorated. It must also be remembered that, 1st, where 
the land-tax is so high as to leave to the landholder nothing more than the barest means 
of subsistence, the State has to perform the functions of a landlord by supplying him 
with the means of cultivation and often of subsistence; 2ndly, where the tax is so 
moderate as to leave a sufficient margin to meet both the expenses of cultivation and 
of subsistence, the State is relieved of the functions of a landlord, but the ryot has to 
resort to the money-lender on account of the vicissitudes of the seasons to obtain the 
wherewithal to live and carry on cultivation in years of scanty produce, the advances 
made being repaid from tbe surplus of years of abundant produce ; and, 3rdly, where the 
tax is still more moderate so as to leave a margin sufficient to meet not; only the cost of 
cultivation and subsistence, but also to enable him to lay by savings which would help 
him to tide over bad seasons, resort to a money-lender can be dispensed with. At thia 
stage, however, the landholder in many places no longer consents to be a mere peasant 
actnally working in the fields, but he becomes a farmer, with skill, intelligence andt 
capital sufficient to adopt improved methods of cultivation provided it is found to 

H 
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position somewliat analogous to that of an English farmer, 
and during the term of the lease is enabled to enjoy the full 
benefit of the extra labour bestowed by him on the land 
without having to share it with the land-owner. There is no 
object in compelling the owner by prohibition of sub-letting 
to cultivate the lands by means of hired labourers under his 
own superintendence or that of paid agents, and the measure 
is likely to have mischievous effects in the case of owners 
who, because they are minors or women or for other reasons, 
are unable to look after the lands themselves. It will also 
injuriously affect labourers who, though they may not have 
the means to purchase lands themselves, have sufficient means 
to take lands on lease, and by farming them properly make a 
profit and gradually raise themselves in the social scale as 
has happened in several districts. The value of land is so 
great that it hardly pays 5 per cent, as an investment, and it 
is clearly more advantageous to a farmer or labourer with 
small means to take as much land as he can farm on lease, 
pay 5 per cent, of the value of land to the owner as rent, and 
make a profit by cultivation, than to hire himself out as a 
day labourer or buy with his slender means a small parcel of 
land, the cultivation of which will not give him sufficient 
occupation. 

Other remedies suggested for mitigating the evils of agri- 
cultural indebtedness are the placing of restrictions on the 
sale of immoveable property for simple debts and the grant 
of power to courts to disallow usurious contracts where 
the creditor is shown to have taken undue advantage of the 
simplicily and ignorance of the debtor. Sections 320-327 
of the Civil Procedure Code contain provisions for transfer- 
ring to the Collector for execution decrees directing that 
immoveable property shall be sold for debts in tracts of 
country where the Government deems it expedient that the 
usual judicial processes should not be allowed full operation ; 
but iu this presidency it has not been found necessary to take 
action under these provisions . In 1 889-90, the area of perma- 
nently settled estates transferred by court decrees was 36,571 
acres or 1 in 800 ; of ryotwax holdings 7,409 acres or 1 in 
3,000; and of inam holffings 1,334 acres or 1 in 3,000. The 
enactment of a usury law, however suitable to a condition of 
society where almost all transactions are carried on by barter 
and money payment is the exception, is entirely inapplicable 
to present conditions in which the old regime of barter has 
been superseded by one of cash payments and an active 
intenaal and external trade has been developed by the exten- 
sion of communications. As regards manifestly extortionate 
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and inequitable contracts, the High Court of Allahabad has 
held that Courts of Justice in India as courts of equity and 
good conscience have, notwithstanding the repeal of usury 
laws, power to set aside contracts, where the extortionate 
character of the terms imposed on the debtor, taken in con- 
junction with his helplessness and ignorance, lead to the 
presumption that undue influence, amounting to fraud, has 
been exercised upon him. This seems all the remedy that 
the nature of the case requires in this presidency 

93. All the plans mentioned above had special reference 
to the condition of the ryots in the 
Bombay-Deccan and were based on the 
supposition that certainty of tenure, fixity 
of the Government tax, and freedom to the ryot to raise 
on the land such crops as he finds most prodtable and to deal 
with his possessions, in the way of transfer or mortgage, 
according to his necessities and requirements without being 
subjected to constant official interference, had worked to 
the disadvantage not merely of the idle and improvident 
who are found more or less in every community, but of the 
agricultural classes as a whole who are not fitted by edu- 
cation and hereditary training to receive the boons con- 
feired on them, and that the remedy lies in reverting to 
the old systems of administration under which these classes 
were maintained in a state of serfdom.^^ I have no know- 


The Allahabad case referred to is Lalli verms Bam Prasad decided in 1886 (Indian 
Law Beports, IX, Allahabad, pp. 74r-85). In that case an extortionate bond under 
which an original debt of Bs. 97 due by an agriculturist to a Mahajan had grown in 
ten years to Es. 991, after Bs. 167 had been paid, was set aside. Mr. Justice Mahmood 
said : “ I am aware that a general notion preyails in the mofussil rhat ever since the 
repeal of the usury laws, the Courts of Justice are bound to enforce contracts as to 
interest regardless of the circumstances of the case, the relative conditions of the parties, 
and irrespective of the unconscionableness of the bargain. Courts of Justice in India 
exercise the mixed jurisdiction of the Courts of Law and Equity, and in the exercise of 
that jurisdiction, whilst bound to respect the integrity of private contracts, they must 
not forget that cases which furnish adequate grounds for equitable interference must be 
so dealt with, not because such a course involves any the least contravention of the law, 
but because by reason of undue advantage having been taken of the weak and ignorant, 
the contract itse^ is tainted with fraud in the broad sense in which that term is under- 
stood in the Courts of Equity in England and America — a remark whicli seems to me 
fully justified by the rule of justice, equity and good conscience, which we are bound to 
administer in such cases.” No case of a similar kind has come before the High Court of 
Madras, and, therefore, it is difficult to say whether the AUahabad decision will be 
followed in this presidency ; but if it is, it Tsill fully meet cases of a really usurious and 
extortionate type. The large powers gpven to the Courts to set aside contracts deliber- 
ately entered into would need to be exercised with great discrimination and discretion, 
but as there has been of late years very great improvement in the moral tone and legal 
knowledge of the Native Judges before whom the oases are likely to come in the &st 
instance, there is considerable security for the powers being properly exercised. 

The ryots in the Bombay-Deccan must indeed be a remarkably idle, ignorant and 
unthrifty race, for otherwise it is difficult to account for the fact that in some of the 
writings of Native politicians on the Bombay side the “ culture system ” adopted by the 
Dutch in Java is recommended as a model for imitation by the British Government. 
A description of the system is printed as appendix (8), and it will be seen from it 
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ledge of the condition of the ryots in the Bombay Presidency, 
but as far as the Madras Presidency is concerned I have no 
doubt that there is no necessity for taking such a desponding 
view. That a very large class of ryots, especially in the 
Ceded districts which are subject to frequent droughts, are 
still in a very low economic condition, does not admit of 
doubt, but as already pointed out their condition is steadily, 
if slowly, improving. Lands which had little or no value 
before have acquired value, and the ryots having better secu- 
rity to offer for the repayment of advances made to them 
are able to obtain the advances on easier terms than before. 
The extension of communications, chiefly railways, has miti- 
gated the violent fluctuations in prices which used to occur, 
and thus to some extent, has relieved the poorer ryots from 
the necessity of placing themselves entirely in the hands of 
sowkars and the richer ryots in regard to the disposal of 
their produce. What has to be done in this presidency for 
the amelioration of the condition of the ryots is, therefore, 
not to reverse the policy which has been pursued for the last 
fifty years, and which, so far as it has gone, has been fruitful 
of good results, but to adopt such administrative measures 
as win, without increasing the dependence of the ryots on 
Government, afford to them facilities for exerting them- 
selves to better their condition and stimulate a spirit of 
self-help and enterprize among them. 


94. I will now mention some of the measures which can 
„ with advantage be adopted by Govern- 

ment with a view to still further diminish 
the necessity for the dependence of the poorer ryots on 
money-lenders. One of these is the reform of the kistbundy 
by fixing the time for the payment of instalments of land 
revenue due to Government in such a manner that the "ryots 
may not be put to the necessity of selling their produce 
prematurely. A great deal has already been done in this 
direction during the last five years, but there is still con- 
siderable room for further improvement. Under the old 
native system, as the land itself had in most places little or 


that it is neither more nor less than a system under which the fertile island of Java 
famed for its spices is worked as a farm for the benefit of the Dutch Home treasury by 
means of compulsory servile labour. The Dutch do not make even a pretence of 
Acknowledging their obligation to educate the Javanese and to raise them in the scale 
of dyilization. They used to make an enormous profit from the colony which was 
obtained mostly by treating all the lands as the property of the State and the tenants 
as serfs liable to render compulsory service to the Dutch Government. Latterly the 
^vemment, under pressure of public opinion, has been obliged to adopt a more 
liberal poKoy towards the natives, with the result that the enormous g^ins formerly 
made have disappeared, and State industries, which paid under a system of compnlsory 
labour, were found to be losing concerns when carried on nnder a sysem of free labour 
^bis shows clearly how the profits under the former system were derived. 
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no value, tte crop raised was regarded as tlie security for the 
Government revenue, and the instalments of revenue payable 
were so timed that a considerable portion of it might be 
collected before the crop could be removed from the field or 
the threshing ground. As lands became more and more 
valuable, the necessity for regarding the standing crops as 
security for the revenue ceased, and the tendency has 
been to advance the kists so as not to compel the ryots to 
borrow money for the payment of Government revenue and 
to enable them to pay the revenue by the sale of their pro- 
duce. The relief afEorded to the ryots by the changes made 
has been considerable; but the scope of the reform had to 
be restricted in consequence of objections raised by the 
Government of India on the score of dif&culties likely to be 
felt by the reduction of cash balances at particular periods of 
the year. It is possible to introduce the change gradually 
so as to obviate these objections which ought not to be 
allowed to stand permanently in the way of a much needed 
reform of this kind. Thus, for instance, in his ‘‘ Preliminary 
Note ” submitted by Mr. Nicholson to the Madras Agricul- 
tm’al Committee, 1889, he remarks as regards the former 
kistbundy of the Tinnevelly district, “A kistbundy demanded 
from December to May, three-quarters being payable by the 
1 6th March, must be wrong when the crop is sown in Ooto- 
ber-November and picked only in March to May, and that in 
fact the lasts were actually paid by the broker whose terms 
of advance were said to be Es. 10 to Rs. 12 per podi of 
cotton deliverable on, say, 15th May, the real market price 
being then Rs. 16 or 16^, besides penalties for non-delivery 
on due date. This kistbundy has now been altered to one 
beginning in February, to the great relief of the ryot.” The 
present kistbimdy for the Tinnevelly district consists of four 
equal instalments beginning in February, and it is obvious 
that if the produce could be delivered only in the middle of 
May, ihree-fourths of the Government assessment is being 
demanded, even under the altered kistbundy, at a time when 
the ryot could not sell his crops to advantage. It is true 
the ryot does not take advances for the delivery of crops 
solely with a view to raise money to pay the Government 
assessment, but there can be no doubt, that if the kists 
were put forward, he would be able to make better terms 
with the merchant than he does at present. In the case of 
the southern taluks of Coimbatore where, as in Tinnevelly, 
cotton is an important article of produce, the kistbundy 
consists of four equal instalments beginning with January 
so that almost the entire revenue becomes due before the ryot 
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could sell his produce. In many districts the ryot pays the 
Government assessment by the sale of commercial produce, 
reserving the grain produce for his own consumption. A 
kistbundy fixed with reference to the actual conditions of the 
several tracts of country in regard to the time at which ryots 
deliver their produce to middlemen is therefore still a desi- 
deratum. The crops grown and the times for harvesting and 
selling them vary so much in difFerent tracts, that considera- 
tions of uniformity should not be allowed any great weight in 
fixing the kistbundy. A properly regulated kistbundy would 
undoubtedly be a great boon to the ryots, and I believe I 
am within the mark when I say that the relief afforded to the 
poorer ryots by such a kistbundy would be tantamount to a 
remission of 5 per cent, of the Government revenue, while, 
taking the presidency as a whole, the enhancement made by 
the Settlement Department in taxation does not amount to 
more than 6 per cent. 

Another measure which can be adopted for the relief 
of the ryot in backward districts like Anantapur, where 
the climate is dry, soil barren, and crop failures frequent, 
is to fix the annual revenue on the area actually cultivated 
and not on the entire area of the holding. This will enable 
the ryots to leave a portion of their holdings fallow in the arid 
tracts where the chances of introducing improved methods 
of cultivation are considerably remote. In the Anantapur 
district, for instance, about 14 per cent, of the holdings 
is left waste annually owing to want of rains at the proper 
season. The assessment of the lower classes of soils might 
be fixed somewhat higher than it is at present, when this 
privilege is conceded. The ascertainment of the area left 
waste, especially when the distiict has been surveyed, is 
an easy process and need not entail on the superior officers 
of Government great labour, while the necessity for careful 
inspections for this purpose will keep the officers well posted 
up in the agricultural conditions of the tracts under their 
c^rge. Tahsildars have recently been relieved of their 
magisterial duties and additional Revenue Inspectors have 
been appointed to assist them; and the plan suggested is 
now much more practicable than it was before, without risk 
of oppression. 


95. The most effective way, however, in which Govem- 
A • IV , ment can assist the rural population to 

Agnculttiral baaks . • . i? • n n 

extricate itself from indebtedness and 
enable it to obtain loans on reasonable terms for land im- 
provements and other purposes is by providing faoihties for 
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the establishment of agricultural banks. The question has 
already been taken up by the Madras G-overnment which has 
appointed Mr. F. A. Nicholson, O.S., to investigate the subject 
and to report upon it. Mr. Nicholson is peculiarly qualified 
for the task both by his study of the worMng of agricultural 
credit institutions in European countries and by his intimate 
knowledge of agricultural practice and the conditions of rural 
life in this country, and his report is being awaited with 
interest. Believing, as I do, that Government has in its 
power, by the establishment of these banks, to accelerate 
the prosperity of the agricultural classes in a marked degree, 
I wish to make in this place a few general remarks on 
the subject, more especially with a view to show that the 
objections urged by the Secretary of State against certain 
proposals made in 1883 for starting agricultural banks in 
Bombay ought not to be allowed to prejudice the considera- 
tion of the question at the present time, and that it is possible 
to work these institutions successfully in this presidency 
under conditions which will render the objections inapplicable. 

In connection with the Bombay proposals Lord Kimberley 
admitted that it was a serious misfortune that the land- 
holdersi in India, even when comparatively prosperous and 
able to give good security, were usually imable to obtain the 
temporary accommodation they required except at a ruinous 
rate of interest, and that it would be of the greatest possible 
benefit to the agricultural community if the place of the 
present greedy and extortionate money-lenders were supplied 
by banks and other institutions possessing sufiEicient capital 
and honestly managed. The two chief objections urged by 
him to the scheme proposed in Bombay were : 1st, that it 
was doubtful whether any ingenuity could provide an effec- 
tual substitute for the operation of the ordinary laws of 
trading between the ryots and those, whether sowkars or 
banks, from whom they obtain advances j whether without 
the stimulus of risk of loss as a result of neglect and want 
of proper precaution on its part, any bank could carry on 
its business with success 5 and whether Government could do 
directly much more for the relief of agricultural debtors 
than enact laws enabling the courts to see that their poverty 
or ignorance was not taken undue advantage of, and that they 
were not oppressed or defrauded by their creditors ; secondly, 
that the sowkars were not merely money-lenders, but also 
purchased the ryots’ produce and thus supplied them with a 
market, and as the banks established under the auspices of 
Government could hardly be expected to undertake this 
function, it followed that the sowkars’ assistance could not 
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be wholly dispensed with, and the latter must, especially 
when the banks’ claims were made to take precedence of 
their own, for self-protection necessarily impose harder con- 
ditions than before on their debtors. 

As regards the first objection, it must be remembered 
that in all European countries where peasant properties 
prevail and where the agricultural classes are far ahead of 
the Indian ryots in point of education, enterprize and habits 
of thrift, it has been found necessary and practicable for the 
State to mitigate the evils of agricultural indebtedness by 
giving facilities for the establishment of land credit banks. 
It is true that the Government cannot usefully undertake 
and effectually perform the functions of a bank in the way 
of discounting the biUs of traders in need of loans for short 
terms when they have no other security to offer than their 
own personal credit, but the case is entirely different as 
regards loans on the security of immoveable properly, the 
value of which is capable of being ascertained with a con- 
siderable amount of precision by ofBcial estimators aided by 
information obtainable from the records of the Registration 
Department. Professor Sidgwick has pointed out that this 
is a work which can be performed efficiently by official 
agency. He states “ Experience has shown that peasant 
cultivators are liable to become loaded with debt to money- 
lenders who, either through the absence of effective compe- 
tition — partly in consequence of a certain discredit that 
attaches to their business — or perhaps sometimes through 
unavowed combination, are enabled to exact very onerous 
interest. This condition of debt tends to paralyse the pro- 
ductive energies as weU as to cause distress ; accordingly, 
under these circumstances. Governments may operate for the 
benefit of production, no less of distribution, by encouraging 
with special privileges the formation of commercial com- 
panies for the purpose of lending money on easier terms. 
Indeed, as was before said, the business of lending on the 
security of land seems to be of a kind which might be under- 
taken by Government itself, under certain conditions, with- 
out the kind of risk that is involved in ordinary banking 
business. So too, where the pawn-broker is the normal 
resort in an emergency of poor labourers. Government by 
undertaking the business of lending money at a moderate 
interest may give sensible relief without offering any material 
encouragement to unthrift. These encouragements would 
tend to strengthen on the whole, rather than weaken, habits 
of energetic industry, thrift and self-help in the individuals 
assisted.” In this country the considerations above referred 
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to are applicable with all the greater force for two reasons, 
viz., first, that the agricultural classes being less intelligent 
and self-reliant than the corresponding classes in European 
countries require to be taken in hand by Government to a 
greater extent than in the latter ; and, secondly, that Govern- 
ment being a sort of co-proprietor with the ryot, the relations 
between the two are more intimate. The relations and 
responsibilities of Government may be briefly described as 
follows ; — The country is, and must for a long time continue 
to be, agricultural. The returns from agriculture are pre- 
carious in considerable portions of the country owing to 
frequent droughts ; and this very uncertainty weakens the 
inducements to thrift and provident foresight, and the ryot is 
consequently very poor. Former Governments took all that 
they could from the agricultural classes, leaving them but 
the barest means of subsistence. Duiung partial droughts, 
they gave the ryots the wherewithal to carry on the culti- 
vation on which their own revenue depended, but when a 
really great famine came on the land, owing to the failure 
of several seasons in succession, the people were left to die, 
and did so in large numbers. The British Government, on 
the other hand, has limited the demand for revenue, and 
left the ryot to shift for himself in ordinary seasons, but 
has undertaken the duty of saving life to the extent of its 
power and resources, when extraordinary calamities occur. 
Further, by the extension of communications and the crea- 
tion of a foreign trade, it has impai’ted additional value to 
the ryot’s produce and mitigated the violent fluctuations in 
the prices of food stuffs forming the chief articles of internal 
trade. The ryot has thus been freed from a state of bond- 
age or serfdom, and is allowed to enjoy the full benefit of 
what he earns by his industry, enterprise or skill ; and the 
result is that many ryots have accordingly benefited. The 
present system, however, bears hard on the incapable, the 
unfortunate and the unenterprising. iN’o laws or institutions 
can, except in an indirect way by educational agencies, help 
those who will not help themselves, but whenever it is in the 
power of Government to do so, means ought to be provided 
for those who are merely unfortunate, — i.e., those who for no 
causes which human foresight can prevent are reduced to 
distress — obtaining, on reasonable terms and not as an elee- 
mosynary grant, the help which would enable them to tide 
over a brief season of distress or carry out improvements 
which the lands they cultivate stand in need of. This class 
is a numerous one in this country, as the population is 
mainly agricultural, the holdings of lands of small size 



and the seasons variable. Indeed, the duty and responsi- 
bilities in this respect are amply aoknovrledged by Govern- 
ment, and there can be no clearer proof of this than the 
fact that during the last season of drought the Government 
assisted the landed classes with loans to the extent of nearly 
30 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of digging wells and effect- 
ing land improvements, in the spirit of true charity “ which 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” The establish- 
ment of agricultural banks wiU, as will be shown further on, 
enable aid of this kind to be rendered to the landed classes in 
even a more effectual and a more desirable form. 

The second objection urged by Lord Kimberley had refer- 
ence to the special circumstances of the tract of country in 
the Bombay-Deccan in which it was proposed to establish an 
agricultural bank, and to the special privileges and conces- 
sions asked for by the projectors to render the scheme work- 
able. The ryots in the tract of country referred to were 
admittedly in such a state of hopeless insolvency that it was 
considered that the first thing to be done to enable them to 
deal with the bank was to rescue them from the clutches of 
the sowkars by paying off their dues, as it was apprehended 
that so long as it was in the power of the sowkars to harass 
their debtors, the latter could not be expected to take advan- 
tage of the facilities provided for obtaining loans on easy 
terms. A scheme of liquidation of this kind would, doubt- 
less, be a gigantic undertaking, and it might well be ques- 
tioned whether the properties of these insolvent ryots would 
be adequate security for the sums advanced on their behalf, 
and whether in the case of the poorest classes, the assistance 
of the sowkars could, under any circumstances, be dispensed 
with. The projectors had also asked that the claims of the 
bank should have precedence over all other claims, even 
though the latter might be prior in point of time to the 
former. Happily, the ryots in this presidency are not in the 
hands of sowkars to such an extent as to render it necessary 
to undertake the liqiddation of the debts of the entire body 
of the peasantry in order to clear the field for the operations 
of banks. The ryots here do not find any difficulty in dis- 
posing of their produce. In the case of commercial produce, 
in regard to which the fluctuations in the demand in foreign 
markets have to be watched, middlemen and brokers are 
doubtless a necessity, but even in these cases, if the ryots 
can obtain money on easier terms than heretofore, they will 
be able to obtain better terms from brokers and merchants 
whose ^ains wiU be limited to a fair mercantile profit, instead 
of consisting, ^s they do at present, of these high profits, as 
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well as of a high, rate of interest on the money laid out by 
them in trade. The objection, however, that the grant of 
special privileges declaring that the claims of the banks 
protected by Government shall have preference over all other 
claims is likely to render the terms on which the sowkars 
would be willing to lend money to such of the poorer ryots 
as could not obtain loans from the banks harder than before, 
is quite valid. And, accordingly, when, in 1884, a proposal 
was made by an association designated the Land Mortgage 
and Commercial Association, Ouddalore, to establish a bank 
on the condition that privileges similar to those above re- 
ferred to were to be granted, the Government very properly 
declined to comply with the request on the ground that the 
grant of such privileges to a particular bank was likely to 
render the terms obtainable from ordinary bankers and mer- 
chants harder than ever, by rendering the security offered 
of uncertain value. It would, however, be quite possible 
to establish agricultural banks which could be successfully 
worked, even though no special privileges of the kind were 
granted. 


96. Agricultural banks, which are likely to be successful 

Thenatnreandoonati- ^his country, are land credit institu- 
tntion oi the proposed tions like the Swiss Land Credit Banks, 
Agricnitnrai Banks. description of whioh is given in the 

paper printed as appendix YI.-O. (9). The management and 
control of these banks should be vested in a directorate com- 


posed partly of Government officials and partly of non-official 
persons. The two essential conditions for success are, first, 
the provision of securities for the stability of the institutions 
and for good faith in their management and command of the 
requisite capital on easy terms ; and, secondly, fairly accurate 
knowledge of the solvency and other circumstances of the 
apphcants for loans and of the adequacy of the security 
offered to admit of apphcations being complied with the 
utmost promptitude. Official supervision and the use of 
Government credit are necessary to secure the first, and the 
association of non-officaal agency possessed of local knowledge 
with official agency in the transaction of business is necessary 
to secure the second of these conditions. The arrangements 
may, after the model of the constitution of the Swiss Land 
Credit Banks above referred to, be somewhat as follows: 
A bank might be established at a taluk station, Kanir for 
instance, where, as we have already seen, several firms of 
Nattukottai Chetties lend money at exorbitant rates of 
mterest to ryots. The capital required might be subawfibedl 
in shares of, say, Es. 50 each, the Government^ 
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to find half the capital required to work the concern. The 
Government obtains its loans at about 3-| per cent, interest, 
and it might well be content with an interest of 4 per cent, 
on the capital subscribed by it, especially when a guarantee 
fund is constituted to meet losses. It should guarantee the 
capital subscribed by private individuals, together with 4 per 
cent, interest. Loans should be granted to applicants on 
the security of immovable property. As it is not desirable 
to make loans obtainable on too easy conditions at the com- 
mencement, thereby tempting people to bon-ow money un- 
necessarily, the rate of interest charged for loans granted by 
the bank might be fixed at 9 per cent, and gradually reduced 
to 6 per cent, in course of time. The dividend payable to 
private shareholders might be limited to 6 per cent., any 
excess above it being credited to a guarantee fund. Any 
excess above 4 per cent, falling to the shares subscribed by 
Government might, likewise, be credited to the guarantee 
fund. In course of time it would be possible to find funds 
by issuing debentures in amounts as small as Bs. 50 and 
thereby reduce both the interest guaranteed to private share- 
holders and the interest charged to applicants for loans ; but 
at the outset a reasonably high rate is necessary in both oases. 
The control and management of the bank should be vested in 
a council of 20 or 30 persons, of whom one-third might be 
nominated by Government and the remaining two-thirds 
elected by the shareholders, the Tahsildar of the taluk being 
ex-officio President. The council might meet half yearly to 
settle the scheme of business for the ensuing half year and 
fix the rates of interest to be charged, &c., and the transac- 
tion of business might be entrusted to a committee composed 
of about half a dozen persons, of whom one-half might be 
Government ofScials and the remainder non-official persons, 
with the Sub-Begistrar at the taluk station as Secretary. 
The Sub-Begistrar is peculiarly qualified for this duty, as he 
has command of the official registers of transactions affecting 
immovable property and the means for acquainting himself 
with the market value of lands offered as security for loans 
applied for. The loans might be made repayable by instal- 
ments or by a sinking fund so adjusted as to extinguish the 
debt in 10, 15 or 20 years, the longer period being allowed in 
the case of loans for substantial improvements to land, such 
as wells and other works of irrigation or drainage. There 
would be no enquiry as to the purposes for which the loan was 
required; but if the improvement has actually been made, the 
borrower should be allowed, on furnishing proof thereof, to 
<5onverfc ^ loan for a short period into one for a longer period. 
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Loans might be made up bo two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
value of the property offered as security, and in the case of 
property in which several members of a family have interest, 
the consent of all the members of the family or those 
representing them should be required. This is the rule 
adopted by the several “funds” or “benefit societies” in 
Madras, and no difficulty has been experienced in working it. 
In the Mylapore Permanent Fund, for instance, which 
has been in existence for over 20 years, the losses incurred 
on account of defective title as regards property offered as 
security have been very small. It is in making these enquiries 
that the assistance of non-official members of the committee 
is likely to be of the greatest value. The funds of the bank 
should be lodged in the Government treasury ; and the com- 
mittee might be allowed to search the registration books 
without payment to ascertain whether and to what extent 
properties offered as security for loans are encumbered. I 
do liot think that any special privileges should be conferred 
on the bank in regard to the recovery of debts, for such 
privileges might, as ah*eady remarked, be taken advantage of 
by dishonest borrowers to defeat the claims of persons having 
prior encumbrances on the properties mortgaged to the bank, 
and the additional risks thus introduced might have the 
effect of raising the rate of interest for loans not obtainable 
from the bank. The necessity for such special privileges 
arises from the fact that, owing to the imperfect record of 
transactions connected with landed properties maintained 
in registration offices, and the enormous labour and expense 
involved in obtaining the necessary information, the risks 
in granting loans on the security of immovable property 
are now considerable. I have in my official capacity made 
proposals for combining the registers kept in Revenue 
offices for the purpose of showing the particulars of lands held 
by every individual assessed for the land revenue with the 


120 xt would not be proper to enter into a discussion in detail, in tbis place, of the 
improvements to be carried out in the registration system for the purpose of facili- 
tating the ascertainment of encumbrances on landed properties. The importance of this 
question has been fully recognized by the Secretary of State for India, who, in his 
despatch, dated 23rd October 1884, on the proposal to establish agricultural banks in 
the Bombay Presidency^ has observed : “ It is possible that the adoption of an 
“ improved system of registration of titles to land might tend to give such further 
“ security and greater facility to the business of agricultural banking as would render it 
“ practicable for private capitalists to embark thereon with a fair prospect of success, 
“ on terms which should not be so onerous to the cultivating classes as those to Which 
** the latter are now compelled to submit when borrowing from the village sowkars^ 
It is, I am informed, in reliance on effectual registry of titles that the land banks of 
** Europe and the British colonies have been carried on, and although I am conscious of 
** the very different conditions under which an Indian agricultural community exists# 
yet, I recommend this suggestion to the consideration of your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment as possibly affording some opening in the desired direction.” 
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registers maintained in registration offices in such, a manner 
as to allow of the encumbrances existing on the lands being 
readily ascertained; and if this scheme be sanctioned, the 
operations of the banks will be immensely facilitated. The 
accounts of the bank should be audited every year, and for 
purpose the services of District Eegistrars might be 
availed of. The success of the banks would, in a great 
measure, depend upon the promptitude with which applica- 
tions for loans are disposed of, in order that persons in need 
of loans might obtain the loans at the time they are in need 
of funds ; and it will be seen from the methods of dealing of 
the Nattxikottai Chetties at Kanir that their success is due 
mainly to the quickness with which they transact their busi- 
ness. There is, however, no reason why, under proper 
supervision, the business of the bank should not be done with 
equal expedition. When the usefulness of the bank develops, 
it may be possible to have branches at each Sub-Eegistrar’s 
station within the taluk. The managing committee should 
have power to grant further time for payment of instalments 
on due cause shown, and the general council should, likewise, 
have power to postpone the collection of instalments in very 
bad seasons by a general order, and also to arrange for sales of 
properties pledged for the loans in such a manner that they 
might not be thrown on the market at one and the same time. 
The above sketch is intended simply to show the manner in 
which an institution of this kind can be worked, and there 
can be no difficulty in modifying the details so as to suit the 
circumstances of particular localities in which the institutions 
are established. 

97. The most important question in connection with 
these land credit banks is, of course, the 
question of provision of f unds. ^ I have 
made some enquiries on the subject, and 
the results tend to show that abundant funds will be forth- 
coming if the solvency of the institutions be guaranteed by 
Government, and the management be such as to inspice confi- 
dence. It is quite certain, on the other hand, that, without 
a Government guarantee, the banks cannot be expected to 
be successful. Centuries of misgovemment have made the 
people in the rural tracts very suspicious and averse to let- 
ting their money go out of their sight, and though this feeling 
is wearing away, occasional failures of banking firms, through 
fraud or mismanagement, have helped to retard the growth 
of confidence in private banking institutions. Lawyers and 
Government officials — ^the latter of whom have been practically 
debarred from investing their savings in landed properties by 
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the rules promulgated by G-overnment — will undoubtedly 
invest money in the banks if they can be sure of getting the 
principal back with 4 per cent, interest, with the further 
chance of the interest being increased to 6 per cent. The 
people in the rural tracts, who are solely guided by popular 
report and tradition, will, there is little reason to doubt, 
likewise commence to invest in these banks, and, if once their 
natural timidity is overcome, and they are made to see that 
the principal, at least, is quite safe, the investments are likely 
to increase very rapidly. There are indications in the deve- 
lopment of what are called ‘ funds ’ or benefit societies, that 
the people in many parts of the country are feeling the neces- 
sity for the establishment of such associations. There are 
123 such associations with a nominal capital of 2*204 crores 
of rupees and a paid up capital of 78*2 lakhs registered under 
the Joint Stock Companies’ Act in this presidency. Besides 
these, there are large numbers of ‘ chit funds,’ which are re- 
gistered under the Registration Act without being registered 
under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, and a great many 
others which are not registered under either enactment. In 
tbe Sub-Registrar’s office at Kdsargdd, in the district of South 
Canara, I found that the agreements of 16 such associations 
were registered in a single year, viz., 1891, the total number 
of members being 204. The arrangements made are gener- 
ally of the following description. A number of persons, say 
16, agree to contribute annually Rs. 100 each, on a fixed 
date, and the sum collected in the first year, Rs. 1,600, is 
made over to one of them, who is appointed manager of the 
concern and is required to give security for the due account- 
ing of the moneys received by him and for ensuring payment 
of his contributions regularly during the remaining 15 years. 
As regards the money collected in the second year, lots are 
drawn as to which of the remaining 16 persons is to have it, 
and the process is repeated every succeeding year till every 
one of the members has obtained a full year’s contribution. 
The members who get the use of the money during the early 
years of the period for which the agreement is to last are, 
of course, the most lucky, and the man who gets it last gets 
back barely the sum subscribed by him without any interest. 
Nevertheless, these arrangements are extensively resorted to, 
as it makes people subscribe from time to time small sums, 
which, if retained by themselves, might be frittered away, in 
the hope that they may receive a lump sum after an interval, 
even though the interval should be one of 16 years. Another 
method of managing this business is to put up the sum 
collected annually to Dutch auction, and hand over to the 
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lowest bidder among tbe members the amount bid. Thus, 
one of the members in want of money might consent to 
receive Rs. 1,400 in lieu of the sum of Rs. 1,600 he is entitled 
to receive. The difference of Rs. 200 is divided among the 
other members, and the process is repeated year after year 
during the whole period of the agreement. The aggregate 
annual amount payable under the 16 agreements registered 
in Kdsargbd Sub-Registrar’s office was Rs. 15,000, and the 
periods for which the agreements were to be in force varied 
from 9 to 20 years. Members who fail to pay a particular 
instalment are charged interest at 24 per cent., which is 
debited to the contributions already made by them. Similar 
‘ chit ’ or ‘ kuri ’ agreements are very common in Malabar, 
Tinnevelly and Madura districts. The arrangement is a 
cumbrous one and difficult to work owing to failures and 
casualties. Nevertheless, the fact that people enter into 
such arrangements shows how sorely they stand in need of 
banking facilities. 

As regards funds to be provided by Government, I do 
not think that a very large sum will be necessary at the out- 
set, as the scheme will have to be experimentally introduced 
in a few places, and it seems to me that Government will 
really incur no risk whatever in connection with the scheme. 
The Government might safely place at the disposal of the 
banks a portion of the Savings Bank deposits, which will thus 
earn interest for Government, instead of lying i^ as at 
present. The balance on 1st April 1892 to the credit of 
depositors in Post Office Savings Banks throughout India 
was upwards of 7 crores of rupees, the amount appertaining 
to the Madras Presidency alone being above 63 lakhs of 
rupees. The balance on hand of these deposits is likely 
to grow rapidly from year to year. In fact, the limits of 
yearly deposits in the Post Office Banks, which were origin- 
ally fixed a.t Rs. 500, were reduced to Rs. 200 in 1 889, because 
the amount deposited was so large that it was considered 
that Government was likely to suffer loss by keeping so 
much money idle in their hands, while paying interest to the 
depositors. 

98. Of the great utility of land credit banks in fumish- 
_ ing, on reasonably easy terms, the capital 

Credit Banks. required for agfncultural improvement, it 

is not necessary to write at any length. 
It is obvious that if peasant proprietors have to borrow 
money at 12 or 18 per cent, interest, the only improvements 
that can be carried out without loss are those which will cost 
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little and yet afford abundant returns ; and cases of this kind 
must, of course, be very few. For instance, take the case of 
irrigation by wells. A well, costing say Rs. 300, will irri- 
gate about 4 acres, and to work the well by means of bullock- 
power would require probably about Rs. 100 more, including 
cost of wages of labour and depreciation of live and dead 
stock. It makes to the ryot an enormous difference, whether 
the sum of Rs. 400 can be borrowed at 6 per cent, interest 
or at 12 or 18 per cent. In the first case, the annual charge 
for interest amounts to Rs. 6 an acre, and in the second and 
third cases to Rs. 12 and Rs. 18, respectively. If the produce 
of the 4 acres of unirrigated land be taken at 40 bushels of 
grain at the rate of 10 bushels an acre and valued at Rs. 40 
at the rate of Re. 1 a bushel, it would not pay the ryot to 
irrigate the lands, unless the produce is tripled, in other 
words unless the produce per acre increases to 30 bushels, 
if the interest on the outlay is 12 per cent. If, however, 
the interest is only 6 per cent., the cultivation might pay if 
the produce is doubled, or, in other words, is at the rate of 
20 bushels an acre. Of course, if money has to be borrowed 
at the rate of 18 per cent., cultivation by wells may be 
stated to be well nigh impossible. Irrigation in this country 
increases the produce enormously ; and in the case of ap- 
plication of expensive manures, there is comparatively much 
less scope for increase of produce. In the latter case, the 
increase of produce per acre should be such as to pay 
not only the interest on the outlay on manures, but also 
such portion of the cost of the manui'es as will allow of its 
being recouped during the period in which the manures 
are exhausted. Further, when the risks in well-construction, 
owing to uncertainty of finding water at a I'easonable depth, 
and the liability of the country to suffer from droughts, are 
borne in mind, it can be readily conceived how much the 
hard terms on which capital required has to be obtained 
must retard agricultural improvements in this country. The 
Government, no doubt, has been anxious to lend money for 
land improvements at low rates of interest, and owing to the 
prevalence of drought during the last two years, the Govern- 
ment rules, in this respect, have been largely availed of by 
the ryot population. In ordinary seasons, however, the ryot 
has to faU back upon the assistance of the sowkar when he 
needs funds for purposes other than land improvement, and 
what is required is, that the rate of interest for money 
needed by him for all purposes should be reduced. The 
present arrangement, under which all prior claims are post- 
poned to the claim of Government to recover the loan granted 
by it for agricultural improvement by the sale of the land 

3Q 
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to be improved, has the effect of impairing his credit with the 
sowkar in emergencies which, under the conditions of rural 
life in this country, are very common, and it is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the ryot should hesitate to avail him- 
self of Government help except in seasons when he is unable 
to obtain assistance from the sowkar. Another reason for the 
ryots not readily availing themselves of Government help is 
the stringency of the rules made with a view to ensure that 
loans are granted on adequate security and the instalments are 
punctually collected as they fall due. These inconveniences 
will be greatly minimized when a bank, which is managed by 
a directorate composed partly of oflBcial and partly of non- 
official agency, with full power to grant extension of time for 
the payment of instalments on due cause shown, lends money 
for aU purposes, and not merely for land improvements. 

Land credit banks will not, of course, directly benefit 
either the landless classes or cultivators who have not secu- 
rity of tenure in the lands they cultivate, as for instance, 
tenants in Malabar, and in some of the northern zemindaries. 
Indirectly, however, the establishment of these banks will 
benefit them by reducing the rates of interest, inasmuch as 
persons who are able to offer proper security for loans to 
be obtained on easy terms from these banks will be enabled 
to compete for the custom of lending to poor agriculturists 
to a greater extent than hitherto. For the landless artisan 
classes and day labourers, it might be considered whether 
institutions, like monies de piete established in European 
continental comitries, for carrying on pawn-broking on a 
small scale could be established under the guarantee and 
superintendence of municipal corporations in large towns. 
There are, however, great difficulties in the way of working 
such institutions, and in this country the goods pawned will 
consist mostly of jewels and trinkets of inferior materials 
difficult to value. The interest also except for loans for very 
short periods is not' so exorbitantly high as to make the 
interference of Government necessary to cheek it. In Eng- 
land itself, the legal rate of interest for loans not exceeding 
£2 obtained from pawn-brokers is 26 per cent, per annum. 

99. Schemes for promoting habits of thrift depend for 

Savings Banks. success on the facilities afforded to 

people to take advantage of trivial occa- 
sions to save small sums of money, which, if they retained 
in their own hands, they would be under a great temptation 
to spend unprofitably. The post office savings banks’ scheme 
introduced a few years ago by the Government of India is 
a step in the ri^ht diyectjon, and it has evidently a great 
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future before it. In 1890-91, there were open 6,466 post 
office savings banks in the whole of India, and 981 such 
banks in the Madras Presidency, with a balance to the credit 
of depositors of 6*35 crores and 61 lakhs of rupees, respec- 
tively. Of these sums, the amotmts to the credit of native 
depositors were 6’57 crores and 49 lakhs of rupees respec- 
tively. The deposits would have been much larger but for 
the reduction made in 1889 in the maximum limits of sums 
that can be deposited by a single person. Considering the 
importance of giving all possible encouragement to persons 
wishing to deposit money in savings banks, I venture to 
think that the reduction was a mistake. The average 
amount deposited by each depositor during the year 1891-92 
was in this Presidency only Es. 30, and the average balance 
at the end of the year only Es. 90, and this shows that the 
banks are being made use of only by the poorer classes and 
do not compete with the larger banking institutions to an 
appreciable extent. The reason given for the reduction was 
that facilities had been afforded to persons residing in the 
interior for investing money in Government securities through 
post office savings banks and also to deposit them for safe 
custody, and it was accordingly unnecessary and undesirable 
to maintain high limits for deposits. The classes that deposit 
money in post office savings banks are, however, too poor 
to buy Government securities. The facilities afforded by 
the post office savings banks have so far been availed of 
mainly by Government servants, servants of local bodies and 
Eailway companies, pleaders and other professional classes 
of the community. The commercial classes and domestic 
servants have also made deposits, but the agricultural classes 
have scarcely as yet taken advantage of the banks. In Eng- 
land, considerable impetus appears to have been recently given 
to the formation of penny savings banks by the issue of a 
circular from the educational department, calling the attention 
of schoolmasters and school managers to the importance of 
inculcating thrift upon children under their care, and point- 
ing out the desirability of establishing a bank in every school. 
It might be desirable to issue a similar circular in this Presi- 
dency though in this as in other schemes newly introduced 
no very great results can be expected at the outset. The 
formation of benefit societies should be encouraged as much 
as possible ; there is a great demand for such societies in this 
Presidency, and some years ago, some persons taking advan- 
tage of tms started ‘ bubble ’ companies which soon collapsed. 
An amendment of the law insisting on the registration of 
such societies, giving power to Registrars to refuse sanction 
for the estabUshment of such as are proposed to be vyorked 
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obviously on an unsound basis and providing for a care- 
ful official audit of their accounts, would have a most bene- 
ficial effect. There should also be Registrars appointed for 
various places in the mofussil, in order that persons may not 
be compelled to proceed to Madras for the registration of such 
societies. Whenever there was a necessity for extraordinary 
expenditure on account of marriages or deaths in a family, it 
was formerly the custom for kinsmen and clansmen to sub- 
scribe towards the expenses, each according to his means, 
the understanding being that persons who had received this 
benefit were, in their turn, expected to assist when similar 
oocun-ences took place among the other members of the com- 
munity. This custom still lingers in the rural parts, but 
owing to the dispersion of the members of communities conse- 
quent on facilities for free locomotion, the custom is rapidly 
disappearing, and the necessity for making provision for 
contingencies of the kind by means of benefit societies and 
such like institutions is being increasingly felt. The country 
has not yet arrived at a stage at which it would be possible 
to work general schemes of insurance successfully, but the 
scheme introduced by the Government of India in the case of 
post ofiGLce servants is a step in the right direction, and it is 
desirable that it should be extended to other departments of 
the Government service. Though confined to the official 
classes, the educative effect of such measures on the general 
population will be considerable.^ 

100. In former days, as we have seen, the farming out of 

Further remarks on f^xes, the want of cheoks On the rapa- 
the advantages of bank- city of officials, and the monopoly privi- 
ing facilities. leges possessed by bankers and special 

classes of traders, though detrimental to general welfare, 
were favorable to the concentration of a large amount of 


The -violent fluctuations in condition due to the uncertainty of seasons and 
other causes is a great hindrance to the formation of habits of provident foresight, and 
the only remedy is to minimize Ihe lujnrions effects of such irregularities by schemes 
of inscrance whereby “ aggregate regularity is availed of to counteract the effects of 
individual^ irregul^ty or “ accidents.” From a report on “ Rice cultivation in 
Italy published as a “ bulletin ” by the Madras Agricultural department, it appears 
that there are societies in Italy, which insure cultivators against losses by hail. The 
report states, “ Hail is one of the inflictions most feared by rice cultivators. If it falls 
after the ear is formed and is long continued, it may destroy the -whole crop over 
a large area.^ Insi^ance against hail is universal. The following figures show the 
amount of this business done by the Mutual Assurance Society in Milan in the six years 
1881-1886. Yalue insured, 81*'74 million francs ; premiums received, 5*51 million 
francs j damages paid, 4 01 million francs. The premiums paid vary from 6 to 9 per cent, 
on the gross value of the crops, or about 14 to 21 feancs per acre.* The three principal 
societies, which have nearly all the business of the country in their hands, insure 
a^naUy against hail to the value of about 50 millions of francs.” It might be worth 
white to enquire how the damages are assessed and fraudulent claims prevented. It may 
be po^ible to introduce similar institutions at present, but I allude to the pa.atter tio 
^how m what direction iznprovezueuis in the future majf proceed. 
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wealth, among a small number of persons. I have already 
alluded to the tendency of the present regime to diffuse wealth 
among the masses of the population, and this tendency, 
while improving the condition of the lower classes to a 
certain extent, dissipates the wealth, which might be other- 
wise available for being devoted to productive purposes. 
The corrective of this tendency is, of course, the provision 
of banking facilities whereby the wealth diffused can be col- 
lected again in one mass in a form readily available to those 
who are in need of capital for carrying on industrial under- 
takings. As Mr. Bagehot has pointed out “ a million in the 
hands of a single banker is a great power ; he can at once 
lend where he will, and borrowers can come to him, because 
they know or believe that he has it. But the same sum 
scattered in tens and fifties through a whole nation is no 
power at all ; no one knows where to find it, or whom to ask 
for it.” There are various classes of the community in pos- 
session of capital who, for want of ability, opportunities, or 
inclination, do not employ it directly in industrial enterprises ; 
these are, first, persons who, by age, sex, or infirmity, are dis- 
abled from active occupations; secondly, zemindars and rajahs, 
who, from a sense of dignity or love of leisure, do not care to 
engage in undertakings requiring constant attention to busi- 
ness ; and thirdly, persons engaged in G-ovemment service or 
in professional occupations whose work is of too engrossing 
a character to permit of their being constantly on the look-out 
for opportunities for the employment of their savings. Even 
of those who venture on business undertakings, success is 
confined to those who have special aptitudes, and this deters 
many men from incurring the risks. Banking facilities would 
furnish persons with special aptitudes for industrial enter- 
prises with the capital needed by them, while giving those 
who have capital without special aptitudes for business, 
opportunities for earning an income by lending it. Owing to 
want of banking facilities in this country, with the exception 
of trading classes with hereditary aptitudes and connections, 
the modes of investment hitherto known and practised have 
been — first, investment in lands ; second, investment in jewels 
and houses ; third, hoarding ; and fourth, investment in Gov- 
ernment securities. With the growth of security of tenure 
and the gradual diminution of undefined exactions, land has 
come to be regarded as a “ safe investment,” and the compe- 
tition for it has raised its value to such an extent, that in the 
more populous districts of the Presidency, investments in land 
do not yield a larger return than investments in Government 
Securities, except to the cultivating classes. Latterly, how- 
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ever, in yiev<r of the small retxirns and the risks and trouble 
in the management, landed property has been somewhat los- 
ing its attractions as a field for investment ; and if banking 
institutions under the guarantee of the State are established, 
many persons, who invest money in land, would take 
shares in banks, thus still further lightening the pressure on 
land to the manifest advantage of the cultivating classes who 
will be enabled to obtain lands for cultivation on easier terms 
than heretofore. There can be no doubt that, in this coun- 
try, an immense quantity of money is either hoarded or con- 
verted into ornaments. The net imports of gold into India 
between 1565 to 1835 or during a period of 270 years was 
112 millions sterling, while the net imports in the 56 years 
from 1835 to 1891 was 140 millions. The net imports of 
silver from 1850 to 1891 was 302 millions Rx. 317|- millions 
Ex. of silver were coined in the Indian mints from 1835, 
being nearly 15 rupees per head of the population; but of 
this quantity, Mr. Harrison (in his article in the Economic 
JowTial for June 1892) estimates that only 166 millions 
Ex. or 5*8 rupees per head is now in circulation, the remain- 
der being either hoarded or converted into ornaments. The 
practice of hoarding is gradually going out except in rural 
tracts, but that of investing money in jewels is probably on 
the increase. Sir David Barbour collected information in re- 
gard to the quantity of gold and silver hoarded, more especi- 
ally in Upper India, for the use of the Eoyal Commission on 
the value of precious metals. He estimated the quantity of 
gold and silver hoarded since 1835 at something like 300 

The same tendency has been noted as being observable among the small pro- 
prietors in France whose one passion was the acquisition of land. G-uyot, in his 
Prvnciples of Social Economy, observes : “ The bourgeois proprietor is beginning to 
see that, if the land which serves him as an investment has its advantages, it has also 
grave disadvantages for a man who looks for a return without troubling himself about 
it. The pride he once took in treading his own soil is beginning to <2sappear. The 
rail roads are making him a traveller and breaking up his attachment to a particular 
spot. He finds personal property far more convenient than land, which involves drain- 
ing and planting and legal ^proceedings ; or houses which he must look after and keep 
in repair, and with the tenants of which he cannot always keep on good terms. So he 
goes to the stock-broker, instead of the notary, and takes in a Bailway Company or 
mine, or buys into the rentes fonciere, a company based on the observation of this veiy 
psychological fact to which I have been drawing attention.” Mr. Jenkins, in his Report 
on the Agriculiwre of France, writes of peasant proprietors : “ It must, nevertheless, be 
adnntted that the French peasant has, for some years past, been learning to look for 
an investment of his capital elsewhere than in land. The national loan, after the 
termination of the Franco-German war, was to him the alphabet of the language of 
investment in anything but land. The hoards of thousands of farmers were dug up 
from the ground, hoisted from the well, cut out of the mattress, pulled down the chim- 
ney, and in fact, brought to light from all sorts of secret places to enable M. Thiers to 
get rid of the hated Prussians. A considerable proportion of the peasants, I am 
assmed, looked upon the subscription to the national loan as a patriotic act for which 
their only reward would be the disappearance of the invader. In course of time, they 
found that this * subscription * brought them an annual interest, that the principal sum 
had a fluctuating value, and that they had the right to sell their own investment and 
buy their neighbours.* They thxis learnt to speculate and now the Freuoh pe^fSants 
Mre among the most eager B;peoulators in the world in a small way.” 
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millions Ex. It was found on enquiry that the people living 
in Simla and the hills had absorbed in 25 years 6*6 crores of 
rupees worth of silver. The Maharajah of Burdwan had a 
large hoard, out of which £230,000 were brought out, and 
the Gwalior regency invested 3 millions ^sterling in Govern- 
ment securities, out of the hoard which was left by the late 
Maharajah. A native prince was found to be hoarding at 
the rate of £40,000 or £50,000 a year. Sir David Barbour 
was of opinion that the introduction of banking facilities 
would not affect the habits of the people very much in this 
respect ; the European banks took deposits from any body, 
but the hoarding, as a rule, was by men who hoarded so little 
individually that no bank wordd accept their deposits ; nor 
would they themselves be willing to deposit money in a bank. 
It is obvious, however, that if small banks were established 
under Government guarantee, like the Swiss land credit 
banks, small deposits would be received and the reluctance of 
the people to make deposits would be graduaUy overcome. 
The practice of hoarding makes an immense amount of 
wealth practically useless for industrial purposes, and if 
even a third part of the wealth thus remaining unutilized 
were invested in industrial undertakings, it would bring 
about a great revolution in commerce. Of the entire amount 
of debt of the Government of India, viz., 218 millions E.X, only 
25 millions are held by the natives of the country. 1 00 millions 
Ex. invested in the rupee debt would pay it off almost entirely, 
and save the country from an annual remittance of 4 millions 
Ex. on account of interest. The great utility of small banks 
as contradistinguished from large central banks in this respect 
has thus been explained by Mr. Bagehot : “ A single mono- 
polist issuer of notes, like the bank of France, advertises bank- 
ing slowly. On the other hand, the Swiss banks, where 
there is always one or more in every canton, diffuse banking 
rapidly. The reason is that a central bank which is governed 
in the capital and descends to a country district has much 
fewer modes of lending money safely than a bank, of which 
the partners belong to that (hstrict and know the men and 

things in it But the mass of loans in a 

rural district are of small amount ; the bills to be discounted 
are trifling ; the persons borrowing are of small means and 
only local repute ; the value of any property they wish to 
pledge depends upon local changes and circumstances. A 
lender who lives in the district, who has always lived there, 
whose whole mind is a history of the district and its changesj 
is easily able to lend money safely there. But a manager de- 
puted by a single central establishment does so with diflS- 
culty. The worst people will come to him and ask for loans. 
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•pria ignorance is a mark for all the shrewd and crafty people 
thereabouts. He will have endless difficulties in establishing 
the circulation of the distant bank, because he has not the 
knowledge, which alone can teach him how to issue that 
circulation with safety.” It is from this point of view that 
it is important that the banks established in the rural tracts 
should have in its directorate non-official members with local 
experience. The existence of such banks will also, to some 
extent, diminish the practice of investing money in jewels. 
So long as money is kept idle, pressure is put upon the 
head of the household by the female members of the family 
to lay out the money in the purchase of jewels ; when it is 
lodged in a bank and earns interest, the pressure and the 
temptation to yield to it would be considerably less. There 
are, of course, reasons founded on social necessities, which 
contribute to the maintenance of the practice of purchasing 
jewels for women over and above those arising from a desire 
for their personal adornment. These are, first, that, as jewels 
are under the personal control of the female members of the 
family to a greater extent than any other form of property 
would be, and less subject to the interference of their hus- 
bands, sons, or other relations, provision intended for them 
takes this form ; and secondly, as the Hindu law does not 
give a share in the father’s property to the daughters, 
social usages founded on natural sentiment supplement the 
deficiencies of the law in this manner. 

Another great advantage likely to result from the provi- 
sion of banking facilities is the extension of the use of credit 
instruments, and the saving affected by the economizing of 
the use of coin. There has been a considerable extension of 
the circulation of bank notes during the last two years, the 
value of circulation amounting to 24 crores of rupees against 
a value of 6 crores of rupees in 1864. The circulation of 
bank notes not covered by coin or bullion has been increased 
to 7 crores of rupees. This represents a saving in interest 
at 4 per cent, of nearly 28 lakhs of rupees. The precious 
metals needed for currency purposes have to be purchased 
for value like any other commodity, and if coin could be 
economized by extension of other forms of credit, the 
necessity for enlarging the metallic currency with the growing 
needs of trade and commerce would be partly at least counter- 
acted, and this would be a very great benefit. 

It has been, calculated that the average value of daily transactions in the 
London clearing house is 20,000 millions sterling* Mr. Jevons estimated that if all this 
business were transacted hy the actual payment of coin, the weight to be carried would 
be 157 tons of gold requiring 80 horses to carry the metal. If in silver, the weight 
would be more than 2,500 tons. The actual metallic coinage of England (in 1878) was 
100 millions of gold, 16 millions worth of bullion in the bank of England, 16 millions 
of silver and I'it of bronze — total 131^ milHons sterling* 
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IV. — ^Abseitcb op Divebsitj op Oocupatioxs and I^ecbssity 

FOE ENCODBAGING GeNEEAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

101. The next group of questions has reference to the 
^ ^ , necessity for providing sufficient safe- 

^\ith pressTire of the guapcls to prevent the increase oi popula- 
^p^ation recapitn- tign pressing on the land to such an extent 
as to cause a deterioration in the standard 
of living of the masses. The principal dangers of the present 
economic position in this respect have been described to be (1) 
the absence of diversity of occupations and the crowding of 
the population on a single resource, viz., agriculture ; (2) the 
necessity, as population increases, for bringing under cultiva- 
tion the poorer soils which are pecuharly liable to the effects 
of droughts and yield a very precarious subsistence to the 
cultivators ; (3) the large exports of agricultural produce to 
foreign countries tending to impoverish the soil and diminish 
its yield ; and (4) the lack of a spirit of enterprise, of tech- 
nical knowledge, and of means among the agricultural classes 
to repair the waste caused by the export of agricultural pro- 
duce, by the adoption of improved methods of cultivation, or 
by opening out new paths of industry with the aid of wealth 
obtained in return for the produce exported. 

I have in the last section examined the actual position 
as regards the pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence. The conclusions arrived at may be here briefly 
recapitulated. During the last forty years there has been great 
increase of production owing to (1) the extension of the area 
of cultivation of food-crops ; (2) the extension of the area 
irrigated by large works constructed by Government, and by 
small works, such as wells, constructed by the cultivators 
at their own expense; (3) the extension of the area grown 
with valuable commercial crops ; and (4) improvement in the 
methods of cultivation in places where there is a fairly con- 
stant remunerative market for the produce grown. Of this 
increase of production a very large portion has been absorbed 
in the increase of population which has taken place, and the 
remamder in improving the standard of living of all classes. 
The improvement that has taken place among the higher and 
middle classes is evidenced by the higher and more costly 
style of living which has undoubtedly come into vogue among 
these classes. It is, however, the case of the landless labour- 
ing classes that is always one for anxiety whenever there is 
a large increase in population ; and, as regards these classes, 
it has been shown that their condition has not in any way 
deteriorated, but on the contrary has to some extent improved. 

37 
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All legal impediments in tlie way of these classes bettering their 
condition have been removed; employment is procurable in 
all normal seasons ; and an appreciable number of persons 
belonging to these classes have been able to save money, 
purchase landed property and rise in the social scale, thus 
setting a stimulating example to the bulk of their brethren 
who, owing to want of means, ability or opportunities, still 
continue in the old state of degradation. The complaint that 
one often hears in most places is that labourers are diflScult 
to get for the old customary rates of wages, and that it is 
necessary either to pay them higher rates o^ grain wages or 
larger allowances in the shape of perquisites to make them 
work willingly or with zeal. This shows that a struggle is 
going on to adjust the old customary rates of wages to the 
new conditions under which there is increasing mobility of 
labour.^®* The signs of improvement in the condition of 
these classes must, of course, be comparatively less marked, 
but it is none the less certain. We have also seen to what 
extent the complaint that the expansion of foreign trade has 
destroyed the indigenous industries other than agriculture is 
well-founded. The spinning and weaving industries have, 
undoubtedly, suffered severely, the former having dwindled 
to very small proportions indeed. The weaving industry has 
not, however, suffered to the extent generally believed for 
two reasons ; viz., first, the working population in the rural 
tracts in the inland districTiS, where the cold in the winter 
months is severer than elsewhere, still use the durable and 
warm clothing woven out of country thread ; and secondly, 
while, on the one hand, imported machine-made cloths have, 
to a great extent, superseded country cloth used by the 
higher and middle classes for male attire, there has been 
considerable extension of demand for female colored cloths 
of the finer varieties woven in the country owing to reduc- 


As regards tlie manner in wMcli economic customs are modified, Mr. Marshall 
remarks : ** To say that any arrangement is due to custom is little more than to say that 
we do not know its cause. I believe that very many economic customs could be traced, 
if we only had knowledge enongh, to the slow equilibration of measurable motives : 
that even in snob, a country as India, no custom retains its hold long after the relative 
positions of the motives of demand and supply have so changed, that the values, which 
would bring them into stable equilibrium, are far removed from those which the custom 
sanctions. Where economic conditions change but little in one generation, the relative 
values of different things may keep very near what modern economists would oaU their 
normal position, and yet appear scarcely to move at aU : just as, if one looks only for a 
short time at the hour-hand of a watch, it seems not to move. But if the preponder- 
ance of economic motive is strong in one direction, the custom, even while retaining its 
form, will change its substmce and really give way.” As regards the infiuence of 
custom on prices of arficles of general consumption, Mr. Marshall says, “ After examining 
in detail the prices of chief purchases made by the peasants in some parts of India, 
I have come to the conclusion that custom has less to do with them thau is the case 
with the agricultural laborer the south of England.” 
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tion in their price on account of the cheapness of imported 
thread. As a set-off against the decadence of spinning in- 
dustry, we have the outturn of the spinning mills, which is 
daily increasing, and which bids fab' to enable the country 
to recover the ground lost under the stress of Manchester 
competition. So far, however, as the spinning and weav- 
ing classes are concerned, the extension of the mills will, of 
course, accelerate their decline. The iron smelting industry 
has nearly ceased, but this is due to the scarcity of fuel. The 
cheapness of imported iron and other metals, and the gradual 
introduction of metal vessels among classes of the population 
which were formerly using earthen vessels have given 
extended employment to the workers in metals. The artisan 
classes — ^masons, carpenters, &c., — are well off and find 
employment at remunerative wages both on Government 
and Eailway works, and in the construction of substantial 
buildings, which are springing up in all parts of the country. 
The native shipping industry has declined, but this simply 
means that the old expensive modes of carriage by native craft 
have been superseded by cheaper carriage by ocean steamers, 
the producers of the export articles profiting by the differ- 
ence in the cost. It is the reduction in the cost of freight that 
has enabled the mill-manufactured yarns and cloths of Bombay 
to enter into competition with Manchester for the markets of 
China an d Japan. N ew fields of employment have been opened 
in connection with coffee, tea, cinchona and indigo industries, 
cotton mills and presses. The railways, roads and canals 
which have come into existence afford iacreased employment 
to the surplus population diming the non-cultivation season 
to a greater extent than was the case in the past. The 
expansion of the tanning industry has specially benefited the 
lowest classes of the population in particular places, the wages 
given for tanning being higher than for other kinds of work, 
as owing to religious prejudices the ordinary labourers do 
not compete for employment on tanning works. I have 
not alluded to the decay of the Indian art industries and 
of the classes engaged in them. The proportion of the 
population affected is numerically small, and though on other 
grounds the decay of Indian art may be a matter for regret, 
it can only be assigned a subordinate place in an enquiry 
referring to the economic condition of the general population. 

The increase of population, then, has not, so far, pressed on 
the means of subsistence to such an extent as to cause a 
deterioration in the standard of living of the population as a 
whole, and this is conclusively shown by the fact that the 
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prices of food-grains during recent normal years have not been 
higher than the average prices of years prior to the famine of 
1876-78, notwithstanding that in the intervening period there 
has been a great fall in the value of silver. In this connection 
it must be remembered that the tendency of increase of popula- 
tion accompanied by a more than corresponding increase of 
wealth is generally not to augment the share of wealth of the 
different classes in a uniform ratio, but to improve the condi- 
tion of such sections of the society as are able to profit by the 
opportunities afforded by the new regime in a marked degree, 
while benefiting in a less degree other sections of the com- 
munity, and in some cases even rendering the condition 
of the very lowest landless classes of the population harder 
than before. The following illustration, in which the figures 
assumed are entirely hypothetical, will show what is meant. 
If the average income per head of the population were, 
twenty years ago, Rs. 30 per annum, and if wealth has since 
increased by 30 per cent, while the population has increased 
by 15 per cent., the income per head of the population at 
present would be a little less than Rs. 34 per annum. The 
income of all classes, however, would not have increased in 
the ratio of 34 to 30, but that of the higher and more intelli- 
gent classes would have increased in a greater ratio, while 
that of the less intelligent and helpless classes in a smaller 
ratio or even diminished. The peculiarly satisfactory feature 
of the present position is that the condition of the lowest 
classes has not in any way deteriorated, but, on the contrary, 
in so far as these classes have been able to take advantage 
of the opportunities for employment opened out to them, has 
improved for three reasons, viz., the prices of food-grains, 
which rose enormously between the years 1860 and 1870 
owing to special causes, declined afterwards, while the money 
wages which had risen at the same time remained steady 
or even increased ; the prices of imported articles, chiefly 
clothing and metals, declined ; and the abolition of slavery and 
serfdom, and the discouragement by Government in adminis- 
trative arrangements of all social rules and usages tending to 
depress the condition of the lower classes have ensured to 
these classes greater opportunities for employment and 
greater security in the enjoyment of their earnings.^® 


IM I dwelt at greater length on the question of the pressnre of ponulation 
the last twenty years in a reply published by me in the Madras Ma%l to certain 
ontioisms which appeared in an article in the Cdlmtta Smew of January 1893. I hayo 
giv^ in ^pendix VI.-D_. (1) extracts from my reply omitting all matter of a contro- 
yeiTsidl natTire not poBBessmg any but very temporary interest. 
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102. We have further seen that production cannot go on 
continually increasing as fast as the popu- 
education* 8®“®^ lation, unless there is a continual improve- 
® ' ment in the iutelhgence, spirit of enter- 

prise and habits of thrift of all classes, and that to secure 
this end, it is of the utmost impoi’tance that education should 
be diffused as "widely as possible. It will therefore be inter- 
esting to glance briefly at what has been done and what 
remains to do in this direction. 

I have printed as appendix VI.-D. (2) a brief account of 
the progress of education during the last 20 years kindly 
furnished me by Mr. S. Seshaiyar, Professor in the Kumba- 
kdnam College. Considering the short period during which 
educational measures have been at work, the advance made 
has been astonishingly rapid. During the last 20 years the 
number of collegiate institutions for higher education have 
increased from 12 to 35, and the attendance of scholars from 
385 to 3,200. The number of candidates who appeared for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree examination in 1891 was 548 
against 65 in 1871. The total number of persons who had 
passed the examination since the Madras University was 
established up to 1871 was only 197, but the number up to 
1891 increased to 2,679. The number of persons who had 
passed the First Examination in Arts was 852 up to 1871, 
and 7,866 up to 1891. 

In secondary edxication also there has been similar ad- 
vance. The number of candidates who appeared for the 
Matriculation examination has increased from 1,358 in 1871 to 
7,002 in 1891. It has been calculated that 75 per cent, of the 
pupils who pass the Matriculation examination read for the 
First Examination in Arts and that 90 per cent, of the pupils 
who pass the latter read for the B.A. examination. The 
number of pupils receiving secondary instruction in schools 
was 32,000 in 1891. 

Primary education has advanced stiU more rapidly. In 
1871, there were 1,606 primary schools for boys registered 
in the official returns with an attendance of 43,000 pupils. 
In 1891 the number of primary schools registered was 
21,000 with an attendance of 560,000. The figures for the 
latter year include pupils in indigenous jpial schools which 
have been improved and brought under the inspection and 
superintendence of the Educational Department subsequent 
to 1871 ; but making allowance Cor this circumstance, the 
progress made will still be seen to be very remarkable. 
The number of candidates who appeared for the Primary 
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school examination in 1891 -was 16,000, of whom 12,000 were 
declared to have passed. The recent orders issued by Gov- 
ernment making it obligatory on candidates for village ofidces 
to pass this examination have given a great impetus to the 
extension of primary education which will progress even 
more rapidly than it has done hitherto. Night-schools have 
been estabh'shed in several places for the education of the 
labouring classes. There were 802 such schools in 1892 with 
an attendance of 14,771 pupils. Special measures are now 
being taken for the instruction of Pariahs and other degraded 
classes of the population. 

Schools for the education of girls aided by Government 
may be said to have almost come into existence since 1871. 
In 1891 there were 1,021 schools with an attendance of 48,090 
pupils. Including the girls attending boys’ schools the total 
number of girls under iustruction ^was 87,715. Female can- 
didates appeared for the Matriculation examination of the 
Madras University for the first time in 1877. Since then 
314 candidates have been examined up to 1892, of whom 171 
were declared to have passed, 34 in the first class. Of the 
number passed, however, 26 were Native Christians, 67 East 
Indians and 84 Europeans and 3 Parsees. 

Great as has been the advance made since 1871 as com- 
pared with the past, there is almost unlimited scope for 
further progress, when it is remembered that education, in 
however elementary a form, has touched the merest fringe 
of the population, and that there is a dense mass beneath 
which has yet to be brought under its influence. This has 
been clearly shown by Dr. Duncan in his very interesting 
report on public instruction for the year 1891-92. He 
points out that out of every 1,000 boys between the ages of 
5 and 9 years who ought to be under instruction, 230 or be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth are receiving instruction, the 
remaining three-fourths being allowed to grow up absolutely 
illiterate. Again out of every 1,000 boys between the ages of 
10 and 14 years who might be expected to be in the ‘lower 
secondary stage ’ as regards instruction, only 12 receive such 
instruction. And out of 1,000 boys between the ages of 15 
and 19 who might, if circumstances permitted, be expected to 
be in the ‘ upper-secondary ’ stage, only six reach that stan- 
dard. Lastly, only 26 out of every 10,000 young men between 
the ages of 20 and 24 enjoy the benefits of collegiate educa- 
tion. Dr. Duncan’s remarks in regard to higher education 
are specially worth quoting, as considerable misapprehension 
prevails on the question of collegiate instruction having over- 



passed its due limits. He observes : “ These figures show 
how little reason there is for the not uncommon opinion that 
collegiate education is advancing too rapidly and extending 
itself too widely. The growing cost of living, especially in 
large towns, the comparatively poor prospects of a successful 
career after graduating, owing to the very keen competition 
that exists for employment in almost all the branches of the 
public or the private service — these and other similiar con- 
siderations will tend to deter all except young men favorably 
circumstanced as regards means or possessed of exceptionally 
good natural ability, from entering on a collegiate course of 
instruction.” The results of the higher education too, so far 
as they have gone, have been, on the whole, most beneficial. 
There has been a distinct improvement in both the public and 
private morality of all those who have come under its influence. 
Many unreasonable prejudices which stand in the way of the 
progress of the country are being silently transformed into 
practices more in consonance with the spirit of the present 
times and less injurious to the welfare of the community, 
and the way is being gradually prepared for still greater 
social changes. Brahmin young men, who would never have 
dreamed of working in a dissecting room in a medical 
laboratory or of crossing the sea to serve in Burma, 
have little scruple now in taking up work of either kind. 
These results are entirely due to the forces which have 
been set in motion by the British Government, among which 
the system of education introduced by it is undoubtedly 
the most potent; and as the Government is precluded by 
differences of race and religion from actively interfering 
to help on or regulate these changes, it is all the more incum- 
bent on it to afford indirect encouragement by concentra- 
ting all its efforts for the advance of education. In all poor 
countries the persons who first come under the influence of 
education are not the scions of the aristocracy, but scholars 
sprung from the poorer classes, who from religious motives 
devote themselves to the pursuit of knowledge ; and this was 
the case in England itself 500 years ago, when the English 
universities swarmed with thousands of poor scholars who 


In Scotland even in tlie present day a considerable portion of the scholars edu- 
cated in the universities belong to the labouring class. Sir Lyon Playfair in his essays 
on subjects of Social Welfare remarks : “ It is believed that 500 working men or sons of 
working men are in attendance in these Scottish Universities. Many that I have per- 
sonally known have worked hard during the summer as ploughmen, fishermen, masons, 
oa\«penters— in one or two cases which I happen to know as gillies to young English 
University Students during grouse shooting — ^in order that they might have enough to 
pay their moderate fees and live on porridge and milk during the winter sessions of 
the universities.” ^ 
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were fed at alms-houses or who literally begged their bread 
from door to door. The education of these poor scholars was 
provided out of the income of religious endowments founded 
both by sovereigns and private individuals. The dissociation 
of education from religion in this country under the British 
Government has rendered this resource unavailable, and un- 
less the State supports higher education in a liberal manner 
the progress of the country will be seriously arrested. The 
outlay on higher education will prove in the long run to 
be a most profitable investment even from a commercial 
point of view. As observed by Mr. Marshall : “ The 
wisdom of expending public and private funds on educa- 
tion is not to be measured by its direct fruits alone. It wiU 
be profitable as a mere investment to give the masses of the 
people much greater opportunities than they can generally 
avail themselves of. For by this, many who would have 
died unknown get the start that is required to bring out their 
latent abilities. And the economical value of one great indus- 
trial genius is sufficient to cover the expenses of the educa- 
tion of a whole town. One new idea, such as Bessemer’s chief 
invention, adds as much to England’s productive power as the 
labour of a hundred thousand men. Less direct, but not less 
in importance is the aid given to production by such medical 
discoveries as those of Jenner or Pasteur which increase our 
health and working power, and again by scientific work, such 
as that of mathematics or biology, even though many genera- 
tions may pass away before it bears visible fruit in greater 
material well-being. All that is spent during many years 
in opening the means of higher education to the masses would 
be well paid for, if it called out one more Newton or Darwin, 
Shakespeare or Beethoven.” It may be that the chances of the 
appearance of such great benefactors of the human race who 
widen the bounds of knowledge are too remote to justify 
a large outlay on higher education in a poor country, but the 
urgent necessity that exists for effecting reforms in practices 
which retard the material well-being of the nation, and the 
extreme improbability of the occurrence in this country of any 
religious upheaval which, under favourable conditions, often 
has the effect of imbuing whole peoples with a new spirit 
and by a sudden impulse of lifting them high in the scale of 
civilization, render the rapid advance of secular education 
almost the only available resource for social regeneration and 
progress and no amount of money expended by the State 
would be ill-spent in perfecting this instrument. This being so, 
there need be no fear that higher education is being pushed 
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on too rapidly, for, as observed by Dr. Duncan, the growing 
cost of living and tbe difficulty of obtaining entrance into the 
liberal professions will, of themselves, fix the saturation point 
beyond which a literary education will not be absorbed in 
the existing circumstances of the country. These consider- 
ations apply with even greater force in the case of female edu- 
cation, which is still in its infancy, for whereas 20 per cent, 
of boys between the ages of 5 and 9 years are under instruc- 
tion, only 4 per cent, of girls of the same ages are taught even 
the three R’s. The enormous disproportion in the advance 
in education of Indian men and women is recognised on all 
hands to be one of the most serious dfficulties in the way of 
social progress. 

While higher and secondary education are required for 
the higher and the middle classes who must lead industrial 
movements and promote social progress, the salvation of the 
lower classes lies in the diffusion of elementary education. 
Owing to the bulk of the land in the country being held 
in small farms by a poor peasantry, the adoption of im- 
proved methods of cultivation with a view to raise food for 
a growing population will be possible only if there is a general 
quickening of intelligence among them sufficient to overcome 
the spirit of routine and the tenacious hold which traditional 
practices have over a proverbially conservative class. More- 
over, the only effectual check to overpopulation is the im- 
provement of the standard of comfort by the multiplication 
of innocuous secondary wants and diffusion of a feeling of 
self-respect among the masses which prevents this standard 
of comfort being lowered — n result which can be brought about 
by education alone. Elementary instruction must, therefore, 
be pushed on as fast as funds and teachers can be provided. It 
would doubtless be a mistake to adopt any scheme of compul- 
sory State education, as is sometimes advocated, because the 
margin of the earnings of a poor family in this country over 
and above what is required for mere subsistence is so small 
that it cannot afford to dispense with the wages of labour 
earned by the j u venile members of the family. In fact, no com- 
pulsory measures undertaken by the State for the benefit of a 
large population can be successful unless a very large majority 
of the population acquiesce in and feel the necessity for such 
measures, and the aid of the State is invoked for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the performance by recusant individuals of 
duties recognised by public opinion. But there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the extension of elementary, education 
should be recognized as being of prime necessity in the existing 
situation, and as an essential pre-requisite for carrying out 
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improvements of every kind, and that its continued rapid 
advance should he provided for. 

Another most pleasing feature in connection with the pro- 
gress of education is the extent to which the taste for field 
sports and manly exercises is spreading among the school- 
going population and the youth of the country. The advance 
made in this direction during the last ten years has been re- 
markable and is calculated to dispel the fears which were 
once entertained in regard to the danger of the mental strain 
caused by the new exotic education resulting in stunted 
growth and deteriorated physique. 


103. Agricultural education is, of course, of the greatest 
. „ , 3 .. importance in this country, where 90 per 

Agricnlturai ediioation i.- • -i- 

cent, or the population is either engaged m 
agriculture or in subsidiary operations connected with this 
industry, and this question has much occupied the attention of 
the Madras Government since 1871, when the Saiddpet Agri- 
cultural Farm and School were established. There cannot 


be the slightest doubt as to the duties and responsibi- 
lities of Government in the direction of improving agri- 
cultural methods both on account of the intimate association 


of it with land, the revenue derived from which forms the 


mainstay of Indian finance, and because the bulk of the land 
is held in small farms by peasant proprietors who are too 
poor and dispirited to depart from established routine and 
adopt new processes without aid and encouragement from 
Government. The results from the point of view of improved 
processes and scientific agriculture have not perhaps been 
commensurate with the efforts made, though there is not 
much reason for disappointment when the economic condi- 
tions applicable to the case are taken into account. In aU 
countries improvements in agriculture are made slowly and 
by insensible degrees, and as Mr. Thorold Rogers has pointed 
out, even in England it took a hundred years to naturahze 
turnip culture, and nearly as long to diffuse the principle of 
artificial selection in cattle. The conditions under which 


agriculture has to be practised in this country differ so totally 
from those of England that it can hardly be expected that 
the development of this industry will follow the same lines 
in the two countries. The two most important respects in 
which the conditions differ are — ^first, that whereas in England 
one of the main problems of agriculture is getting rid of 
excessivd moisture, in this country the difficulty lies in obtain- 
ing and retaining moisture for the growth of crops, the 
former being,^ of course, much more capable of regulation and 
much less dependent upon fortuitous circumstances not 
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modifiable by human action than the latter ; and, secondly, 
that the breeding and fattening of cattle in England for 
meat make it remunerative to retain the greater portion 
of cultivable lands for purposes of pasture, thereby con- 
tracting the area available for being put under corn crops, 
providing cattle manure for these crops, and enabhng the 
farmer to diversify corn crops with restorative crops which are 
useful as food for cattle — conditions favorable to intensive 
farming which, owing to the poverty of the cultivators and re- 
ligious prohibition as regards the consumption of cattle meat, 
are absent in this country.^ Hitherto the increased pro- 
duction required to meet increase of population has been met 
by extension of cultivation of lands of all except the poorest 
descriptions, by the extension of large irrigation works con- 
structed by Government and of small works, such as wells, 
constructed by the ryots themselves, and by the stimulus 
given to production in backward and hitherto inaccessible 
tracts by the extension of communication and the cheapening 
of the cost of carriage. As these resources are becoming, to a 
great extent, exhausted, the two dangers now apprehended 
are first, the necessity to bring under cultivation the poorer 
classes of soil peculiarly liable to the effects of droughts, and 
secondly, the impoverishment of the soil, owring to the grow- 
ing exports of agricultui-al produce— -chiefly oil-seeds. The 
first danger is, to some extent, guarded against by imposing 
pretty high assessments on lands of the lowest classes and 
by enclosing poor sods for fuel and fodder reserves and thus 
preventing their being taken up for cultivation. These mea- 
sures have, however, to be adopted very cautiously to prevent 
hardship to the agricultural classes by unduly enhancing the 
assessment of holdings containing poor lands and by depiiving 
them of grazing grounds for cattle. As regards deterioration 
of the soil, the opinions of scientific experts who have examined 


I have in my reply to the article in the Calcutta Rev%ew, extracts from which 
are printed as appendix YI.-D. (1), alluded briefly to the circumstances which favored the 
consolidation and enclosure of farms and the adoption of intemive farming in England* 
Sometimes violent measures are suggested with a view to bring about consolidation 
of farms and improved cultivation, but all such measures are calculated to strike at 
the root of security of property which is the first condition of agricultural improve- 
ment, unless the Government itself undertakes the functions of a landlord — functions 
which it can never properly discharge. With reference to a similar proposal, Mr. Thorold 
Eogers puts the evils of State landlordism in a clear light . The cultivator of the soil 
would have exchanged a landlord, who is, after all, a human being, with sympathy and 
consideration, at least at times, with some desire to live at peace and good-wiU among 
his neighbours, for a Government office the servants of which, by a very natural im* 
pulse, would manipulate the whole estate by a set of hard inelastic rules. They would, 
by the very_ nature of their duties, be unaffected by all sympathetic influences. 
Their first object would be to earn the interest on the purchase- money, and to insist on 
its punctual payment, come what would. The business of the office would be enormous 
aud prodigiously costly.” 
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the subject, as already stated, go to show that there is no 
proof as yet of any deterioration having taken place, but that 
there is reason to apprehend such deterioration in the future 
should the exports of agricultural produce — chiefly seeds — 
increase at the rate they have, and manurial substances, such 
as bones, should continue to be exported in increasing quanti- 
ties. The exports of agricultural produce, however, bear now 
but a small proportion to the total agricultural production 
of the country, and bones have been ascertained not to be 
exported to any appreciable extent from this presidency. 
Nevertheless, the dangers referred to should be provided 
against, and this can be done only by the diffusion of 
knowledge of improved agricultural principles and practices 
among the ryots and by the establishment of agricultural 
banks already referred to, which will enable the ryots to adopt 
agricultural improvements when the conditions of the market 
admit of their adoption with advantage. The efforts of agri- 
cultxu’al officers for bringing about agricultural improvement 
were not successful at the outset, because there was a disposi- 
tion among them to condemn native methods of cultivation 
wholesale without stopping to inquire whether the conditions 
of the case admitted of European methods being aflopted. 
The failure of the Saiddpet Farm itself to yield profitable 
results has since produced a re-action, and the tendency has 
perhaps been to go to the other extreme and hold that the 
ryot has nothing to learn in this direction. The fact is that 
in this as in other things the ryot is neither so stupid as 
not to be alive to his interests when the desirability of adopt- 
ing an improvement is demonstrated to him in the only 
way in which he can understand, viz., by showing that it 
will pay imder the conditions under which he has to work ; 
nor is he so enterprising and watchful as to (dispense with 
skilled assistance and guidance. For the purpose of fumish- 
ing him with this assistance and guidance, agricultural ex- 
periments have to be tried under as diverse conditions as 
possible in a great many parts of the countiy^ when the 
requisite agency for conducting the experiments can be pro- 
vided. The Government Agricrdtural College should be able 
to provide the necessary subordinate agency which should be 
made to work under local committees, and the ootordination 
and tabulation of results obtained should be conducted under 
the advice and superintendence of a skilled scientific expert 
trained in England. To attain this object, the Agricultural 
Gomniittee appointed by Lord Connemara’s government sug- 
gested the establishment of agricultural schools and farms in 
half a dozen stations to start with, but though three years have 
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Educe elapsed, no action has as yet been taken on the commit- 
tee’s suggestions, because the (Government of India has taken 
up the question and has not been able to arrive at any final 
decision regarding it. The matter, however, seems to be 
entirely one for the local Government to deal with, and it is 
undesirable that further delay should be permitted in taking 
action in the matter. It woi^d not, of course, do to look for 
any immediate visible results fi:om the establishment of these 
schools, but they would undoubtedly be the means of diffusing 
knowledge which will render cultivation, according to exist- 
ing methods, more careful, thereby mcreasing the produce 
by almost insensible^ increments and prepare the way for the 
introduction of new methods when the time is ripe for it. 


104. Some attention has been paid by Government of 


Teclmical education 


late years to the promotion of technical 
education in arts and industries though in 


this, as in the case of agricultural education, the results at- 


tained have as yet been small. Leaving out of account col- 


leges and schools for law, medicine and engineering, the 
principal institutions aided by Government giving instruc- 
tion in arts and industries are the School of Arts at Madras 


with an attendance of 426 pupils, Ohengalvaraya Naicker’s 
Commercial School at Madras with 123 pupils, and 18 other 
industrial schools with an attendance of 997 pupils not 
including special classes attached to a few schools aided by 
Government. There are 91 teachers m these institutions, 
of whom 11 are men educated in Europe, America or 
Australia. In 1891, 80 pupils passed the technical examina- 
tions in industries. The articles manufactured in these 


institutions during 1891 have been valued at Rs. 40,826 
and the profits realized at Bs. 10,184. The Victoria 
Technical Institute has been organized for the promotion 
of technical education, and its secretaiy, Mr. John Adam, 
has, after inspecting a considerable number of technical 
institutions in England, recently written a memorandum 
containing suggestions for the development of education in 
arts and industries. His main proposals are (1) that system- 
atic attempts should be made by Government to collect 
information about industries ; (2) that an Upper Secondary 
technical school should be established at Ma^as ; (3) that 
evening and morning classes for the instruction of artizans 
should be instituted; (4) that peripatetic lecturers should 
be employed to lecture and exhibit products, processes and 
tools of manufactures ; and (5) that Inspectors should be 
appointed to inspect and advise mofussil institutiojis. Mr. 
HaveU, the Superintendent of the School of Arts, in an article 
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contributed bj him to the iTidustrial Review, has pointed out 
that the only effeotnal means of fostering technical educa- 
tion is to take the industries -which exist and endeavour to 
improve them or lead them into new developments. This is a 
work which requires patient and prolonged investigation, and 
for carrying it out the requisite staff should be pro-vided by 
Government, as the funds of the Victoria Technical Institute 
are altogether insufficient for such an undertaking. It is of 
course futile to expect that by establishing technical institu- 
tions new industries, which -will absorb a considerable amount 
of labour now devoted to agriculture, can be brought at 
once into existence, thereby lessening the pressure on 
agriculture and pro-viding employment unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of agiicultural seasons. The artizans and handi- 
craftsmen have to depend upon the local market for the sale 
of their wares, and if a succession of bad seasons brings 
distress on the agriculturists who are their customers, they 
themselves suffer along with the latter The best mode 
in which special industries can be encouraged is to introduce 
cottage industries which can be carried on by agricultural 
peasants or their womenfolk during the non-cultivation season 
in places where there are special facilities for carrying on 
such industries and to make the articles produced as widely 
kno-wn as possible so as to create a demand for them. All 
this requires time and expenditure of money which would, 
however, in the long run, be repaid manifold. As regards the 
introduction of improved tools, Mr. Havell remarks that the 
native workman is not too slow in adopting superior tools or 
simple and effective mechanical contrivances when they are 
placed before him. In large towns carpenters and brass- 
smiths are found using English or American lathes worked 
by a treadle, and imported tools for turning the thread of 
screws, dra-wing wire, &c., are commonly used by goldsmiths 
and brassmiths. Mr. Havell observes that even in the re- 
motest villages carpenters use English saws, planes, chisels, 
&c., and he suggests the employment of a few commercial 
travellers to demonstrate the advantages of using such tools 
to the artizans in the mofussil. It is desirable that some 
decisive action should be taken by Government in the direc- 
tions pointed out by the gentlemen above named, or that the 
Victoria Technical Institute should be sufficiently subsidized 


' ® The primiave handicraftsmoa, observes Mr. Marshall, “ was far from enjoying 
unbroken prosperity • wax and scarcity were constantly pressing on bim and Ms neigk- 
hours hindering Ms work and stopping tbeir demand for Ms wares. But be was inclined 
to take good and evil fortune, like sunshine and rain, as things beyond Ms control : Ms 
fingers worked on, but his brain was seldom weary.” 
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SO as to enable it to undertake this duty. The Government 
has from time to time employed specialists to conduct inves- 
tigations in particular directions for developing the f esources 
of the country, e.g., in connection with the investigation of 
mineral resources, sericulture, curing of tobacco, &c., but the 
investigations made have been on too small a scale to lead to 
any practical results. The two chief difficulties in the way of 
such enquiries are to ensure that adequate return is obtained 
for the money expended and that the officers employed 
show good work during the time they are under employment. 
These difficulties are very real, but as no particular time 
can be fixed for showing adequate results, the expenditure 
must be incurred in the belief that it will sooner or later be 
amply repaid. The mineral resources of the presidency, more 
especially as regards iron and coal, are stated by experts to be 
of sufficient importance to justify the institution of a special 
department of mines and minerals for the systematic inves- 
tigation of these resources. The Salem District, for instance, 
has long been known to contain some of the richest iron ores 
in the world. The tanning industry has grown in import- 
ance in this Presidency, and investigations as to whether 
methods of tanning superior to those now in use might be 
profitably introduced and could be suggested to the manufac- 
turers might be undertaken. It is believed that the intro- 
duction of improved methods of fish-curing which is a very 
important industry on the West Coast might lead to farther 
development of this industry which is in the hands of the 
poorest classes who are without the knowledge and the means 
to improve the processes now employed. The establishment 
of fish-curing yards under the supervision of Government 
and the supply of salt at cost price furnish Government 
officers with the necessary opportunities and powers of control 
for this purpose. Experiments in cattle-breeding can be tried 
by the Forest Department in connection with the fuel and 
fodder reserves maintained by it. In these various ways 
there is considerable scope for Government paving the way by 
precept and example for the development of industries. All 
these experiments will doubtless cost money, but the State 
must, from an educative point of view, be prepared to expend 
and even waste money, within certain limits, in these direc- 
tions, without looking for an immediate return for the money 
thus expended, the local Government being allowed to do 
what it thinks best subject to the conditions laid down as to 
the limits of expenditure. For instance, the revenue derived 
by the State from land including local cesses exceeds 5 crores 
of rupees, and the expenditure of 1 per cent, of this revenue, 
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Tiz., 5 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of agricultural improve- 
ment cannot be considered extravagant, and the ■whole of this 
amount will not be required at the outset. Again, during the 
last fifteen years, the revenue from excise on country spirits 
and drugs has risen by nearly 60 lakhs of rupees, and this 
revenue is drawn from the poorest classes of the population. 
The object in maintaining the excise duty is not so much a 
fiscal as a moral one. In these circumstances it is right and 
proper that a fixed percentage of this revenue should be de- 
voted to the mental, moral and physical improvement of the 
classes who contribute it and be expended in the promotion 
of elementary and technical education and the improvement 
of sanitation. So far as education is concerned, the expen- 
diture from Provincial funds has increased -within the last five 
years from 12 to 18 lakhs of rupees and this is so far satis- 
factory. But in -view of the rapid increase of population and 
the necessity for improving the intelligence of the people and 
the standard of comfort amongst them, the further advance 
of education should be recognised as pressing and pro-vided 
for in the manner above pointed out. 

105. A question that is frequently discussed in connection 

Bhxoox^agemeiLtofm. % encouragement of diversity of 

dustries bytheimposi. oocupatious is the fostering of manufac- 
fcion of proteofcive duties industries by the imposition of pro- 

tective duties. This measure has often been recommended 
more especially in connection with the depression of the hand- 
loom industry which has seriously suffered by the competition 
to which for several years it has been exposed fi'om the 
machine-made goods of Manchester. I do not wish to enter 
into any elaborate discussion regarding this question, but will 
briefly state whether, and to wlmt extent, the arguments usu- 
ally advanced in favour of a policy of protection are applicable 
to the circumstances of this country. It is acknowledged on 
all hands that from the point of view of individual consumers, 
protective duties, if they are to serve their intended object, 
must enhance the cost of the protected product to such con- 
sumers, but it is contended that it may be to the interest 
of a nation to incur this sacrifice temporarily with a ■siew to 
enable a struggling industry to establish itself on a firm basis, 
and that when this has been accomplished, the artificial sup- 
port afforded can and should be •withdrawn. The sacrifices 
incurred during the period referred to would, in fact, be tanta- 
mount to an outlay on an industrial undertaking made by the 
nation, for which an adequate return-would be received in due 
time. Among other arguments for protection, the most cogent, 
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wMoh alone need be considered bere, is the desirability — nay 
necessity — ^for maintaining in the interests of the well-being of 
the nation, a due balance between agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries. This necessity applies to both agricultural 
and manufecturing countries — agricultural countries, because, 
agriculture being mainly dependent upon the seasons is in its 
nature precarious and dooms the countries to a low economic 
positio.n, and because exports of agricultural produce to 
foreign countries tend to impoverish the soils in which they 
are grown ; and manufacturing countries, because, it is danger- 
ous for any country to rely entirely on foreign sources for 
food-supplies which might fail in times of war. From a mere 
theoretical point of view, the validity of the first argument 
must be admitted, but the case is entirely an hypothetical 
one, which cannot be realized in practice. No government 
will be able to determine in any particular case in which 
protection is demanded whether the conditions laid down 
have been satisfied, and if it is a case in which the eventual 
success of the industry is beyond all reasonable doubt, it 
will either be undertaken by private individuals without 
the aid of protection, or, if there is not sufficient private 
enterprize for the purpose, the government itself should 
pioneer the industry and lead the way. The only way to 
determine whether the industry will succeed is actually to 
carry it on without the aid of protection. Moreover, when 
once protective duties are imposed, it would be extremely 
difficult to take them off, or know when to take them off, 
because, the withdrawal must cause suffering to the protected 
classes by destroying that portion of the industry brought 
into existence which could not be carried on without protection, 
and by diminishing the profits derivable from the remainder. 
The harm done by inducements held out to capital and labour 
to flow into other than their natural channels would also be 
considerable, though not easily calculable. In this country, 
if a protective pohoy were adopted, it is the influential classes 
that would benefit by it, and the industries carried on by the 
less influential classes, who have not the means to make their 
voices heard, would suffer. Taking the depressed hand-loom 
industry already referred to, it would be wrong to induce 
people to cling to a doomed industry or occupation and to 
bring up their children in it, though in view of the sufferings 
undergone by them it might be legitimate and proper for gov- 
ernment to give them special aid and enable them to betake 
themselves to more profitable occupations. Moreover, the 
imposition of protective duties, by calling into existence an 
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increased number of factories and mills witbin the country, 
will instead of protecting tbe handloom weavers precipitate 
tbeir decline and increase their sufferings. Ordinarily when 
human labour is displaced by machinery, there ensues con- 
siderable impoverishment and suffering to the labourers 
employed in the industry, but as machinery comes into use 
by slow degrees, there is generally time for the labourers to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions until the impetus 
given to increased production by the introduction of labour- 
saving appliances eventually gives employment to the dis- 
placed labour. While, on the one hand, it would be wrong 
in the general interests of the community to prevent the 
introduction of machinery and other agents tending to 
increase the efl&ciency of production, it would, on the other 
hand, be cruel to accelerate the decline of the labouring 
classes and tax them indirectly at the same time by means of 
protective duties. 

Turning to the argument, based on the necessity for main- 
taining a due balance between agricultural and manufactur- 
ing industries, it is doubtless true that purely agricultural 
countries are generally found to be in a low economic position, 
but the only way in which such countries can be eco- 
nomically raised is by giving an opening for and increasing 
foreign trade; and protective duties by diminishing that 
trade would hinder and not help their progress, the pro- 
fessed object of protective duties being to diminish imports 
and consequently exports also, as all imports must in the long 
run be paid for by exports. It was pointed out by Mr. Mill 
forty-five years ago in his work on Political Economy, that 
the expansion of foreign trade was the only means by which a 
backward country like India could be economically elevated. 
He observed that it was the deficiency of town population 
which hmited the productiveness of the industry of this country 
in which agriculture was conducted entirely on a system of 
small holdings. There was a considerable amount of combi- 
nation of labour, but on a limited scale, and village institutions 
and customs which were the real frame- work of society made 
provision for joint action in cases in which it was seen to be 
necessary ; or when they failed to do so, the government, when 
tolerably well administered, stepped in, and by an outlay from 
the revenue executed by combined labour the tanks, embank- 
ments and works of irrigation which were indispensable. The 
implements and processes of agriculture were so rude that the 
produce of the soil, m spite of great natural fertility, was 
miserably sm'all. Mr. Mill was, at the same time, of opinion 
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that the land might be made to yield food in abundance for 
many more than the present number of inhabitants without 
departing from the system of small holdings ; but to this the 
stimulus was wanting which a large town population con- 
nected with the rural districts by easy and inexpensive means 
of communication would afford. That town population did not 
grow up, because the few wants and unaspiring spirit of the 
cultivators, joined, until lately, with great insecurity of pro- 
perty from military and fiscal rapacity, prevented them from 
attempting to become consumers of town produce. In these 
circumstances, Mr. Mill considered that the best chance of an 
early development of the productive resources of India con- 
sisted in the rapid growth of the export of its agricultural 
produce, cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, &o., to the markets 
of Europe. The producers of these articles would be con- 
sumers of food supplied by their fellow-agriculturists in 
this country ; and the market thus opened for surplus -food 
would, accompanied by good government, raise up by degrees 
extended wants and desires towards European commodities 
or towards things which woxild require for their production 
in this country a larger manufacturing population. 

Since Mr. Mill wrote, it is exactly by means of the 
expansion of foreign trade that the country has made the pro- 
gress it has made ; that communications have been and are 
being developed ; that internal trade has been fostered, and a 
re-arrangement of industries with reference to the natural 
advantages and productive resources of the several localities is 
being effected ; that factory industries are being brought into 
existence ; that the standard of living of the various classes 
has improved; and that these classes have been enabled to 
benefit to some extent by the example, skill, and enterprise 
of European nations and the cheap capital furnished by 
them. If it be said that factory industries have as yet been 
introduced on a limited scale, the answer is that the influences 
of foreign trade have hardly had thirty years’ time to work, 
and that it would be distinctly mischievous to adopt any 
measures which would retard the rate of its expansion and 
prevent the only chance the country has of having estab- 
lished within it industries carried on under modem condi- 
tions and worked on an economical basis. As regards the 
argument that the soils of the country are being impover- 
ished, I have already pointed out that the evil has not been 
as yet felt to an appreciable degree, that the extension of 
foreign demand for agricultural produce is the only means 
available for the introduction of improved methods of cultiya- 
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tion, because it furnishes the incentive for the adoption of 
such improved methods and the means to adopt them, the 
former by the necessity it imposes on the people for keeping 
up the fertility of the soil, and the latter by the additional 
value received for the produce exported. It is with a view 
to enable the cultivators to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities and openings presented by foreign trade that the 
diffusion of education — general and technical — has to be pro- 
vided for by the State. From the point of view of the interests 
of the country, a policy of protection would, therefore, be 
injurious. The above remarks refer, of course, to a policy 
of protection as such and does not apply to duties imposed 
for purposes of revenue. The cotton duties which were 
repealed in 1878 and 1882 belonged to the latter class. The 
duties were only 6 per cent, on the value of the articles ; 
and a special investigation made as to the character of the 
duties showed that they operated in a protective manner to a 
small extent on an insignificant portion of the trade affected. 
From the point of view of the interests of India they were far 
less injurious than the salt duties or the export duties, the 
former of which were enhanced soon after the cotton duties 
were removed.^® 


V. — Costliness op Justice. 

106. Another evil which is frequently complained of as 
tending to the impoverishment of the 
The macAine^ pro- agricultural classes is the costliness of 

Tided fo^ the decision t?- . • x • j. i? i i 

of petty litigation. litigation, the Uncertainty oi the law, and 

the insufficiency of the judicial machi- 
nery. There seems to be a pretty general impression among 
those who have given attention to the working of the courts 
that, while on the one hand the machinery provided for the 
settlement of petty litigation is much more costly and compli- 
cated than is necessary or desirable, that dealing with the 
more important litigation is weak both in numbers and 
quality. Out of a total number of about 260,000 suits for 


129 Uven tke (leman eoonamists who have laid so much emphasis on the necessity for 
securing many-sided development of the industries of a nation by means of protective 
duties recognise that a purely agricultural country Hke India should begin with free trade, 
stimulating and improvmg its agriculture by intercourse with richer and more cultivated 
nation^, importing foreign manufactures and exporting raw produce. On the other hand, 
uncomprotmsing free trade economists like Mr. Fawcett admit that in the choice of 
modes of raining revenue a govemmenc cannot be guided solely by economic considerations 
and duties operating protectively may sometimes have to be tolerated as the least objection- 
able of the modes available of raising revenue required for purposes of govemmentt 
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claims valued at about 4 crores of rupees, 58,000 petty suits 
are disposed of by the village munsifs and 92,000 smaU cause 
suits by tbe district munsifs. Of tbe latter, 20,000 suits are 
for personal claims of value not exceeding Rs. 10 ; 23,000 for 
claims of values above Rs. 10, and not exceeding Rs. 20 ; and 
41,000 for claims of values ranging between Rs. 20 and Rs. 
50 ; the total number of suits for claims of values not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 being thus 84,000 or 92 per cent, of the total 
number of small cause suits instituted in the courts of district 
munsifs. The cost incurred by both plaintiffs and defendants 
in suits of this kind is out of all proportion to the value of the 
claims, and the successful litigant cannot recover under pro- 
cess of court a considerable portion of the expenses actually 
incurred by him. I have printed as appendix VI.-E. a state- 
ment prepared by a judicial officer who has had experience 
of litigation in the Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly dis- 
tricts, where the courts are numerous and the distances to 
be travelled by suitors and witnesses from their homes to get 
to the courts are not very great. From this statement, it will 
appear that, at a moderate computation, the cost incurred by 
a litigant for enforcing a claim of value of Rs. 50 through all 
its stages in the original court is Rs. 34, out of which he 
cannot recover Rs. 12. As the value of the claim rises, the 
cost incurred bears a more reasonable proportion to it, but it 
is obvious that where the value of the claim is only Rs. 10 
or Rs. 20, the irrecoverable portion of the costs must 
often exceed such value, and this is one of the reasons which 
make it impossible for the poor peasantry to obtain siwaR 
loans at anything like reasonable rates of interest, even 
when the security offered is good and sufficient. Lord 
Kimberley, Secretary of State for India, has in his despatch 
on the proposals for the establishment of agricultural banks 
already referred to, remarked that “notwithstanding the 
immense improvement which has of late years been effected 
in the efficiency and integrity of the administration of civil 
justice generally, much remains to be done towards making 
it cheap and speedy. Everything which adds to the expense, 
delay and difficulty of recovering just debts increases the price 
at which the money-lender gives his help to the land-owner.” 
Some steps have already been taken in this presidency in the 
direction pointed out by Lord Edmberley by the passing of the 
Madras Village Courts’ Act I of 1889, under which the peon- 

It is in view of the cost of recovering by resort to htigation money lenh it is 
generally stipulated in bonds that the loan shall bear a higher rate of interest 
tho ^te on which default is made in repayment. 
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niary limit of jurisdiction of village munsifs has been raised 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, and power has been taken to constitute 
benches of village courts with the village munsifs as presidents. 
Rules have recently been framed for the preparation of lists 
of persons who are liable at the election of the suitors to 
serve on the benches, the qualifications prescribed for such 
persons being that they should pay land revenue or income- 
tax of not less than Rs. 10 to Government, or hold revenue 
free lands capable of being assessed at not less than Rs. 10 per 
annum ; and benches have been directed to be constituted, 
wherever possible. It remains to be seen to what extent the 
orders issued will have the effect of substituting the inexpen- 
sive machinery of popular tribunals for the regular courts 
for the settlement of petty litigation. The greatest obstacle 
to the rapid extension of the scheme is the ignorance of 
village munsifs in the backward districts and the low estima- 
tion in which they are held in the more advanced districts, on 
account of their liability to be called upon to do somewhat 
degrading duties in connection with revenue administration — 
a state of things handed down from a period when village 
servants were subjected to personal chastisement for remiss- 
ness — ^real or supposed — in the collection of revenue. In 
many zemindaries the office of village munsif has not been 
maintained. The whole subject of placing the village 
officers in zemindaries on an efficient footing is now xinder the 
consideration of Government, and legislation is contemplated 
for the purpose. Recently the Government has also issued 
rules making it obligatory on village officers to pass certain 
educational tests. These measures will, doubtless, improve 
the efficiency of village munsifs as a class. Meanwhile, 
village court benches may be organised in all large villages or 
groups of villages where official or non-official persons of suffi- 
cient education and intelligence may be available for presiding 
over the benches. The sub-registrars in most of the stations 
in the Ceded Districts and Kumool and in the zemindaries of 
the IS'orthern Oircars have very light work to do, and they 
might be entrusted with judicial duties under the Village 
Courts’ Act without prejudice to their duties as registra- 
tion officers. The law should be amended so as to make it 
compulsory on suitors to institute their suits in the village 
courts in all villages or groups of villages where a village 
court bench has been established, when the value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 20. It ought not to be in the power 
of a plaintiff who wishes to annoy a defendant to compel him 
to appear before a district munsif to answer a claim and 
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subject him to all the rexation aud expense incidental to being 
called away from his village and his work, when there is a 
village court at a convenient distance. The constitution 
of a bench, of which one of the judges is chosen by the defend- 
ant and another by the plaintiff is a reasonable guarantee for 
securing the impartiality of the tribunal, and in special cases 
the district munsif has the power of withdrawing, for reasons 
shown, a suit from a village court for trial before himself. 
As regards suits involving claims exceeding Rs. 20 and not 
exceeding Rs. 50, the plaintiff may be given the option of 
instituting them either in the village or the district munsif’s 
court, bat in such cases, if a suit is instituted unnecessarily in 
a district munsif’s court, the munsif should have the power 
of refusing costs to the plaintiff or of allowing only such 
costs as he would have incurred if he had instituted the suit 
in the village court. This appears to be the rule in England 
as regards suits which are instituted in the High Court of 
Justice in Westminster when they might have been instituted 
in one of the county courts. Similar provisions have been 
enacted in this country in the Presidency Small Cause Act 
and in the City Civil Court’s Act to check the institution of 
suits in the High Court that might be instituted in courts of 
lower grade possessing concurrent jurisdiction as regards the 
entertainment of such suits. Eventually, I think the pecuniary 
limits as regards suits to be instituted compulsorily in the 
village courts might be considerably enhanced. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the recent enhancement 
of the pecuniary jurisdiction of village munsifs from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 20 is no real enhancement, as the purchasing power 
of money has fallen by more than 50 per cent, since 1816 
when the lower limit was fixed. To ensure the successful 
working of the whole scheme, it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to inspect the records of the village courts from time 
to time, giving the presiding judges the needful advice in 
regard to working the provisions of the Act and clearing up 
difficulties. This work can be done by Revenue Officers not 
below the rank of Tahsildars. 

107. The extensive utilization of the agency of village 

Higher litigation. courts’ benches for the settlement of 
petty litigation is the means by which 
the superior courts, from the district munsifs upwards, can 
be relieved of work, which can, with advantage, be done by 
inexpensive popular bodies in view to the former being set 
free to devote their attention exclusively to the higher 
litigation. The mere quantity of litigation in the superiot 
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courts, and more especially in those of district munsifs, has 
been fast increasing, while owing to the multiplicity of laws, 
the growing legal consciousness of the people and complexity 
of social relations, the rise of a class of legal practitioners 
with high educational qualifications, and the necessity for 
justifying every decision given by such elaborate arguments 
as will commend themselves to appellate tribunals, the old 
rough methods of arriving at decisions are no longer available. 
To meet the growing work the Government had recently 
to appoint additional district munsifs, but the relief thus 
afforded has hardly been appreciable ; and as judicial ofl&cers 
cannot be indefinitely multiplied, except at enormous cost and 
consequent increase of taxation, the expediency of leaving 
petty litigation to be dealt with by popular tribunals becomes 
obvious. The present system of administration of civil justice 
is felt to be faulty also in other important respects. The 
necessity for ensuring full consideration of the facts and of 
the legal aspects of each case as well as rectitude of decision, 
by tribunals in the rural tracts presided over by single paid 
judges not amenable to the influence of public opinion, has 
led to the provision of an elaborate system of appeals ; and 
this has in its turn given rise to serious evils. The chances 
of error in the ascertainment of facts even by native judges, 
conversant with the language of the country, and the customs, 
habits and idiosyncracies of the people, in accordance with 
artificial tests borrowed from a foreign jimisprudence, are 
considerable ; and these chances are greatly multiplied when 
appellate courts presided over, for the most part, by Euro- 
pean judges have to decide from recorded evidence on the 
credibility of witnesses and the truth of the story told by them, 
without having an opportunity of watching their demeanour 
at first hand when they tell the story. Added to this, there 
is the inconvenience arising from the absence of opportunities 
for legal training on the part of the European officers who 
are liable under administrative necessities to be transferred 
from executive to judicial appointments, even when they 
have no special aptitude for judicial work, while the native 
judges in the lower courts are mostly men who have had a 
legal training. These circumstances enhance greatly the 
uncertainty to which litigation must always be more or less 
subject and, I believe, I am expressing the opinion of persons 
who have had special opportunities of watching the working 
of the courts, when I say that these circumstances have led 
to the growth of much unwholesome litigation . The following 
remarks of the Honorable Mr. Ohentsal Rao extracted from 
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a paper written by Him some years ago sbow to wbat extent 
the uncertainty of law promotes litigation : “ I think that the 
character of our courts is a cause of our poverty. The law 
charges are enormous and the law administered is too refined 
for the country, and the uncertainties of law are so great that 
resort to courts has almost all the characteristics of gambling. 

Apart from the enormous cost, the general 

ignorance of the English judges of the manners, customs 
and habits of our people has made the results of a suit ex- 
tremely uncertain, and has encouraged the people to resort to 
courts upon the slightest grounds. I will give you one small 
instance of the uncertainty of the law. In a certain case of 
Hindu adoption, a man from the mofussil, with whom I was 
acquainted and against whom the District Judge had passed 
an adverse decision, came to me and asked my advice as to 
whether he should appeal against the decision. I told him 
that he had no good grounds and so said an eminent vakil 
whom he consulted. He, however, ventured to appeal and 
try a chance. He had the decree of the lower court upset 
against the convictions of the vakil whom he employed. 
There was an appeal to the Privy council, and the decree of 
the High court was upset. Such instances are not few. It 
is not so much the cost of the courts and the uncertainties 
of law that I so much regret as the enormous amount of time, 
energy and attention that is lost in the courts.’’ 

108. The remedy for this state of things appears to be 
the adoption of some scheme similar to 
K^orms suggested by ^j^at advocated by Mr. T. L. Strange, one 
strange. ^ Sudder Court, 

in his letter written to Government so long ago as 1860 
on the subject of judicial reform.^’^ The main features of 
Mr. Strange’s scheme were as follows. For the settlement 
of petty litigation, he proposed panchayets constituted some- 
what like the Tillage Court benches above described ; and 
he expected that these panchayets would reheve the regular 
tribunals of nearly half the litigation of the country. For 
the settlement of higher litigation, he proposed to have two 
sets of courts, viz., fost, District Courts, 50 in number ; and 
secondly, ten appellate or Provincial Courts with a High Court 
in the Presidency Town. The District Courts were to be 
presided over by two judges of which one was generally to be an 
European and the other a native. The object in associating 


Mr. Strange’s letter seems to me to be admirable and one that deserves to b© oare* 
fully read by every one who is interesfeed in reforming the administration of jnstice. 

40 
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natives with Europeans in the district courts was four-fold ; 
viz., firstly, to secure correct appreciation of the evidence given 
before the court by a native judge familiar with the language, 
turns of thought and devices of native witnesses ; secondly, 
to secure impartiality of decision ; thirdly, to limit the number 
of appeals; and fourthly to afford opportunities for legal 
training to European officers, who may be called upon to fill 
high judicial offices. As regards the necessity for a plurality 
of judges to form a court, Mr. Strange observed : “ The 
assistance and check which one judge provides to another 
when working together on the same bench, even when the one 
is inferior to the other, few, I imagine, will fail to recognize. 
As respects the number of the judges to form the bench, 
I have been in the habit of sitting in a court consisting, 
sometimes of two judges, and sometimes of three. I much 
prefer the court of two judges for working purposes. Two 
judges can literally put their heads together. The presence 
of a third, dividing the other two from each other, produces 
a physical impediment to close consultation. I believe, more- 
over, that a case is apt to receive greater consideration on 
a difference of opinion arising, when two judges form the 
court than when there are three. The one has to per- 
suade the other, but if a third be present and prematurely 
interposes an expression of opinion, a majority may be 
formed and the case terminated without proper discussion.” 
For the Provincial courts Mr. Strange proposed to have 
only a single judge — a covenanted civilian. As regards ap- 
peals, where the judges of the District courts differed 
on any point of fact in any suit a reference was to be 
made to the Provincial judge, who, in this way, would stand 
as a third judge or referee to each such court. The reference 
was to be made without expense to the parties who were, 
however, to be at liberty to be present and conduct the case in 
the superior court. Where the judges of the District court 
liffered on a point of law the reference was to be made to 
the High court. The decision of the Provincial court was 
to be final on the facts of the case, but if that court differed 
from the District court on a point of law in a case thus 
referred for decision of fact, the Provincial court was to 
refer the point of law for adjudication by the Presidency 
court. By a question of fact, Mr. Strange meant the question 
of the credibility of testimony, oral and documentary ; and 
the points of law on which Mr. Strange would allow an 
appeal, he defined to be, first, the refusal to admit to hearing 
any material evidence; second, the misconstruction of any 
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material document ; third, the subsidiary facts found not 
warranting the main fact derived therefrom, or the facts 
ascertained not warranting the judgment founded on th.em. 
The above are the main outlines of the scheme propounded 
by Mr. Strange, and doubtless it would require modifications 
in detail, more especially in regard to the definition of 
matters of law and matters of fact, but the broad principles 
on which the scheme is based are, I believe, quite sound and 
as applicable to the litigation of the present day as they were to 
litigation thirty years ago. The principal changes which have 
occurred since Mr. Strange wrote are the immense improve- 
ment, owing to advance of education, in the learning, efficiency 
and probity of the native judges, and the substitution for 
the old corrupt, inefficient race of petition writers, of a class of 
intelligent native legal practitioners, who have mostly received 
a university education and whose moral tone and general 
probity are daily advancing. It is not my object to do more 
than draw attention to the necessity for reform in the direc- 
tions pointed out by Mr. Strange, and I have, therefore, 
refrained from suggesting any detailed scheme. It is, how- 
ever, my impression that though more courts will have to be 
established than were contemplated by Mr. Strange, and the 
Provincial courts will have to consist of two judges in like 
manner with District courts, the needful reform can be 
carried out without entailing on Government any appreciable 
additional cost. The extension of communications in recent 
times has diminished the inconvenience to suitors in having to 
proceed to the stations in which the courts are held, and this 
inconvenience might be still further minimized by the courts 
holding sessions in different stations within their territorial 
jurisdiction m different periods of the year. The despatch 
of business might also be expedited by allowing one judge 
to take the evidence of witnesses, both the judges, however, 
hearing the oases argued before them. Arrangements, it 
seems to me, can easily be made for all European and native 
officers in the Civil Service being made to serve as judges 
in these courts. 

109. The administration of criminal justice is believed to 
be even less satisfactory than that of 
oivu justice on account of the inferior 
character of the agency which has to be employed, though 
latterly there has been some improvement. Petty cases are 
disposed of by village magistrates under Regulation XI of 
1816, but this agency is not as efficient as it ought to be, 
and it is desirable that steps should be taken to secure the 
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services of really influential men for tliese posts under 
arrangements similar to those contemplated for the appoint* 
ment of village munsifs in tlie Village Courts’ Act. Tiiis 
object will, to a considerable extent, be secured if the 
appointments are made on the recommendation of Taluk 
Boards, or union panchayets constituted under the Local 
Boards’ Act. The village magistrates selected should receive 
a commission under the seal of the Governor in Council in 
view to enhancing the importance of the oflSce in the eyes 
of the general public and making it one to be sought after 
by the more respectable class of land-holders. For the 
disposal of petty nuisance oases benches of magistrates have 
been constituted in all large towns under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and this is a step in the right direction, and 
capable of considerable extension. The bulk of the work of 
the mofussil magistracy is, however, done by Sub- Magis- 
trates paid Rs. 100 and Rs 120, who generally exercise 
second class powers, and are empowered to pass sentences of 
6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and of fine to the extent 
of Rs. 200 . Till recently they were paid such low salaries 
as Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 and the recent enhancement of pay to 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 120 is so far an improvement. Nevertheless, 
even the enhanced pay is inadequate considering the enormous 
powers and responsibilities of the magistrates. Moreover, 
Tahsildars who are paid higher salaries have recently been 
relieved of all magisterial work and the whole of the work 
done by the subordinate magistracy has now devolved on 
Deputy Tahsildars. It is, of course, out of the question 
enhancing the salaries of the latter class of officers still 
fui*ther, and the only feasible course for improving the 
administration of criminal justice appears to be to constitute 
benches of Magistrates under the presidency of Tahsildars 
for the disposal summarily of all offences specified in section 
261 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The graver cases 
should be tried by the District courts already referred to. 
It is not desii'able to deprive Tahsildars altogether of all 
magisterial powers, more especially as in case of emergencies, 
such as imminent danger of a breach of the peace, their 
influence will have to be availed of for the purpose of pre- 
serving or restoring order ; and accordingly the Government 
has withdrawn fmm them only the power of entertaining com- 
plaints and of committing oases to the Sessions courts for 
trial; they retain the preventive powers under Part IV of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure for the dispersion of unlawful 
assemblies, &c. Tahsildars might arrange to preside over 
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benches at different stations during their tours. It may not 
be feasible to introduce these arrangements at the outset in 
all parts of the country. They should be introduced in 
all districts in which litigation is very heavy and gradually 
extended throughout the presidency. 

110. In making the above remarks, I do not wish to be 
„ . 3 ^ . understood as in the least undervaluing 

of Brmsii system of the immense advantage resulting to the 
jMtioe as applied to country from the introduction of the liberal 
t s country. principles of English law breathing the 

spirit of free institutions. The most important of these 
principles are, first, that nobody is punishable for anything 
done, spoken or written by him, except according to the 
known conditions of the laws and by regularly-constituted 
tribunals, the accused being given the benefit of the doubt 
in all cases in which the act complained of is not clearly 
shown to have been committed or clearly shown to be an 
offence; secondly, that nobody, however highly placed he 
may be, is above the law or held to be unaccountable for 
infractions of law ; and thirdly, that private individuals have 
the same remedies against Government for injuries caused to 
them by acts authorized by it in excess of the powers con- 
ferred by law, as they would have if the acts had been com- 
mitted by other private individuals. The conscientious spirit 
in which these principles have, on the whole, been carried 
out, notwithstanding the adverse conditions under which 
they have to be worked, is truly wonderful ; and the result is 
the diffusion throughout the country of a sense of security 
of person and property, which is above all price and which 
was formerly altogether unknown. Nor is the complaint often 
made that the Indian legislature has been over-active well- 
founded. This charge has been effectually disposed of by 
Sir Henry Maine, who pointed out that if the legislature had 
not provided intelligible codes of laws for the guidance of 
courts of justice, judicial legislation would have imported into 
India whole masses of English law with all its technicalities, 
and that all really important influence in the direction of law- 
making would have fallen “ into the hands of a very small 
minority of lawyers trained in England, whose knowledge 
must have seemed to the millions affected by it hardly less 
mysterious and hardly more explicable than the inspired utter- 
ances of Mahomet or Menu.” The law in any case having 
to be derived from exotic sources instead of being developed 
gradually according to social necessities, it is a great advan- 
tage to have it authoritatively embodied in codes of manageable 
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dimensions, capable of being studied and understood instead of 
baring to be fished out in thousands of volumes of the English 
law reports. The real evil arises from the fact of the law, 
and criminal law especially, being far too refined^®^ for the 
people for whom it is intended, and its administration having 
to be entrusted to judges who have no intimate acquaintance 
with the usages and customs and modes of thought of the 
people to whom it is applied, or to low-paid native magis- 
trates who are clothed with enormous powers. The compli- 
cated procedure and the machinery of appeals prescribed to 
ensure correct decisions multiply the chances of error and add 
to the delay, vexation and expense of litigation. It is in view 

The late Mr. Rrmga Oharlu, Dewan of Mysore, made the following remarks 
on the workiiLg of the Penal Code : “ It is impossible not to feel some surprise at the com- 
placency and even admiration with which t£e working of this theoretic code is usually 
regarded without considering its efEeets on the interests of the people at large. Theo- 
retical minds carried away by the logical perfection of the code forget the evil effects of 
its artificial definitions, which are not altogether based on the popular train of ideas. 
Popular definitions admit of natural expansion to meet every new circumstance, while 
arfafidal ones perpetually stand under the necessity of artificial expansions which serve 
only to remove them further from popular thought. It is undeniable that the code is 
not understood without great effort even by the educated ofGlcers, and much less carried in 
their daily train of thoughts. What must be the effect upon the illiterate population of 
such legislation bearing on their daily concerns ! Popular experience can only describe 
the code as a cruel piece of legislation which, in its anxiety that no description of offence 
might possibly be left out, has framed such wide and comprehensive definitions as to 
mingle serious crimes and mere civil injuries in the same category, and in order that all 

S vated cases might be adequately met, has provided for offences exorbitant and often 
ited fines and imprisonment. It has thus placed the peaceful citizen equally with 
the professional dacoit perpetually under the tender mercies of a not immaculate oflScial 
hierarchy. h»o one can he sure that any momentary indiscreet act of his might not bring 
him under the grasp of the Penal Code, and in so bringing him, consign him to a punish- 
ment, which, to him, may be a social death under the prevailing ideas of religion and 
custom. . . . Whei’e there is suoh unlimited latitude of punislmient, it is vain to 

expect that it will be properly exercised ... A simpler code keeping to popular 
ideas, with certainty rattier than severity of punishment in all ordinary cases, with excep- 
tional powers confined to special courts, is the want of the country.” This was written 
within 6 or 7 years after the introduction of the Penal Code and it reflects the popular 
feeling at the time. I myself remember the vague undefined feeling of terror with which 
the Penal Code was regarded by the rural population soon after it was introduced. Sir Henry 
Maine also refers to the same feeling in the following remarks : “ I have had described to 
me a oolleotion of street songs sung in the streets of the city which is commonly supposed to 
be the most impatient of British rule by persons who never so much dreamed of leaving 
their words repeated to an Englishman. They were not altoge^er Mendly to the foreign 
rulers of the country, but it may be broadly laid down that they complained of nothing 
which _ might naturally have been expected to be the theme of complaint. And without 
exception, they declare that life in India had become intolerable since the English criminal 
laws had begrmto treat women and children as if they were men.” During the last 
30 years the experience of the working of the code has led to its provisions being better 
understood, and it does not inspire the terror that it once did. Even now, however, 
as regards the punishments prescribed for some offences, the provisions as to certain 
offences bein^ mn-bailable and the compulsory enforcement of the attendance of women 
without distinction of caste or rank, the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
are unsuited to the prevailing ideas of ,the people and their social and religious usages. 
The consequence of refusing bail to many a Hindu charged with a non-bailable offence 
is, in some parts of the country, excommunication, a punishment far in excess of the 
requirements of the offence of which he may or may not be convicted. The fear of com- 
pulsory personal attendance in courts of respectable women as parties or witnesses 
is am encouragement to false or vexatious criminal proceedings. And the purchase 
of immunify from this disgrace by pecuniary payments is a not unlooked-for result in 
the institation of sudb proceedings. 
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to adapt the abstract propositions laid down in the law to the 
customs, usages and sentiments of the people in their practical 
application, that it is necessary that aU petty offences which 
can be left to be dealt with by popular tribunals should be so 
left, while the graver offences, on the suppression and punish- 
ment of which the well-being and safety of the State depend, 
should be enquired into by single judges with the aid of juries, 
or where the conditions of the country preclude the employ- 
ment of juries, by benches of judges containing a due admix- 
ture of the native element. 


VI. — Local PirNT) Aim Municipal Administbation and 
Legislation appbcting Social Usages. 


111. The last group of questions we have to consider re- 
lates to the disintegration of village com- 
Disintegration of tU- munities and the decay of the spirit of 
co-operation among the villagers for the 
purpose of carrying out large undertakings and warding 
off common dangers ; and also to the evils arising from the 
absence of a trustworthy machinery for ascertaining when 
Government can safely undertake legislation affecting laws 
of inheritance or social usages corresponding to changes 
which are taking place in the economic condition of the 
people. 


112. It is commonly believed that the solidarity of the 
village communities was imdermined bv 
ryotwar system introduced by Sm 
Thomas Munro. The fact, however, is 
that village communities, which were originally composed of 
kinsmen, were, at the beginning of the century, beco min g 
disintegrated by the introduction of strangers even in those 
parts of the country where they still retained their original 
form ; common holdiugs were in process of transformation 
into individual holdings, and the intermediate stage of hold- 
iug lands of whole vfllages in defined shares subject to the 
condition that each sharer was to cultivate the lands allot- 
ted to him for a period of years had been reached. Thus 
we find in the Tan j ore district, where village communities 
flourished in an unimpaired condition down to recent times, 
the Collector, Mr. John Wallace reported in 1806 that, out 
of 5,063 villages, 1,087 villages were owned by single owners 
or families, that 2,202 villages were owned by mirassidars 
who held their lands in severalty in distinct plots and that 
1,774 vfllages were held in common by the mirassidars. The 
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extent to which in the natural course of things strangers 
had been introduced into the mirassi bodies will be seen 
from the fact that, out of 62,048 mirassidars in the district, 
17,149 were Brahmins, 43,442 were Sudras or Native Chris- 
tians, and 1,467 were Muhammadans. That the ryotwar 
system brought into force in the beginning of the cen- 
tury by Sir Thomas Munro hastened the decay of the 
village* communities does not, however, admit of doubt ; 
for, as pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, in a state of society 
where the rights of individual members are determined by 
custom more or less vague, the question as to whom the 
government makes responsible for the payment of its dues 
practically determines what type the society and the tenure 
of lands by its members shall assume. If the government, 
for instance, makes the head of a village the person respon- 
sible for its revenue, the interest of such head in the lands 
becomes the predominant one, and other persons having 
interests in the lands become his tenants unless the process 
is arrested by positive legislation. Similarly, if the whole 
body of proprietors in the village be made jointly responsible 
for the government revenue, the natural evolution of indivi- 
dual propei’ty is arrested. Again, if the government decides 
to deal with each individual cultivator as regards the payment 
of revenue, the tendency is to break up the village commu- 
nities. The most potent cause, however, of the disintegration 
of village communities was the establishment of orderly 
government and internal tranquillity and the suppression of 
external aggression. So long as there was lawlessness in 
the country, the village communities were kept in a state of 
cohesion for purposes of self-defence, the successful repulsion 
of attacks from without which might otherwise sweep whole 
communities away being of far greater importance than the 
prevention of petty tyranny within the communities them- 
selves. When the external blows by which these communities 
are kept in a state of kinetic equilibrium are removed, 
the internal rivalries and jealousies come into play, and the 
result is that the inconveniences and injustices of common 
holding of land are felt to be great hardships; and the 
improvements in production which a settled condition of 
things brings about create a preference for individual hold- 
ings. This transformation of common into individual pro- 
perty is a most beneficial process, and one which is an 
essential factor in the industrial progress of a country. 
Similar considerations apply to the joint family system. Under 
this system personal comforts, personal feelings and personal 
advantage must be sacrificed by each member in the ptirsilit 
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of the common good of the family, and the result is that, 
'while the earning and non-eaming members are placed on a 
par, thereby preventing extreme hardships to the latter, the 
incentive to exei’tion among the earning members is "weakened 
to the extent to which their earnings have to be shared with 
members who have not in any way contributed their quota of 
labour towards such earnings. So long as mere nmnbers 
give strength to a family by enabling it either to cultivate a 
larger extent of waste lands or to fight other communities 
with greater chances of success, there is every inducement 
to the members of the joint family to hold together, notwith- 
standing the restrictions imposed on the personal independ- 
ence and comfort of the several members. When, however, 
these cohesive forces are removed, the family breaks up. 
This tendency is, as already stated, a beneficial one, not- 
withstanding that thereby the chances of co-operation for 
the purpose of carrying out large undertakings are made 
more diflS.oult in the same way as it is more difficult to 
raise a large pile of buildings by means of free labour than 
by means of slave labour. 

113. The obvious remedy for the evils incidental to this 
situation is the promotion among the peo- 
pie of habits of voluntary co-operation 
for carrying out public objects, and it is 
this object that education obtained by taking part in the 
administration of local and municipal affairs is intended to 
secure. 

The policy of entrusting the management of affairs con- 
nected with the well-being of towns to bodies composed 
partly of official and partly of non-official members was, for 
the first time, inaugurated in 1865. In 1871, similar bodies 
were created for the management of public matters affecting 
the well-being of rural tracts. In 1884, the scheme of muni- 
cipal and local administration was placed on a somewhat 
wider popular basis, and the principle of allowing the inhab- 
itants of towns and rural tracts to elect their representa- 
tives to serve on the boards was to some extent recognized. 
The elective system is in force in 32 out of the 55 towns 
constituted municipalities, the former containing a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000. The extent to which non-official per- 
sons take part in the administration of affairs connected 
with municipalities will be seen from the following figures. 
There were, on 31st March 1892, 871 municipal coun- 
cillors, of whom 473 were nominated by Q-ovemment and 
398 elected by the townspeople. The number of official 

41 
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members was 207 and of non-official members 66 k Of 
tbe total number 168 were Europeans or Eurasians and the 
remainder natives. For tbe administration of local affairs 
of rural tracts there are 270 Union Panchayats, 86 Taluk 
Boards and 21 District Boards. There are db-i members 
serving on the District Boards, 277 being elected by the people 
and the remainder nominated by Government. 118 of them 
are Europeans or Eurasians and 536 are natives. In the 
Taluk Boards there are 1,141 members, of whom 317 are 
officials and 824 non-official persons. 65 among these are 
Europeans or Eurasians and 1.076 natives. In the Union 
Panchayats there are 2,511 members, of whom 865 are officials 
including 622 village officers and 1,646 non-official persons. 
Thus the total number of persons taking part in municipal 
and local administration is 5,177, of whom 3,562 are non- 
official persons. 


1 14. The figures given above show that there is a con- 
Difficuitwaofiooaiad- siderabls number of non-official persons 


ininistration and sue- wlio are being trained in tbe perform- 
oess attained therein public duties j and, as the num- 

ber of Local Fund Union Panchayats increases, still larger 
numbers of such persons will, in course of time, be entrusted 
with such duties. Since 1884 the Government has paid un- 
remitting attention to Municipal and Local Fund administra- 
tion, and by close scrutiny of the work done, and of the 
attitude of Government officers towards it, has sought to 
awaken in non-official bodies an adequate sense of their 
duties and responsibilities. The success that has attended 


these efforts will be seen to be considerable when it is remem- 


bered how entirely new the idea of combination for public 
purposes of persons not organized in castes, or guilds under 
natural leaders, is in this country. In reviewing the results 
of Local Fund administration for 1889-90, the Madras Gov- 
ernment remarked : “ These results are, to a great extent, 
“ due to the exertions of the Taluk Boards and Union Pan- 


“ chayats, which worked, on the whole, with considerable 
“ success and energy and has thus amply justified the action 
“ which called them into existence. His Excellency the Gov- 
“ emor in Council trusts that, in course of time, all these local 
“ bodies will become still more efficient and that their indi- 
“ vidual members will devote more and more of their attention 
“ to the interests of the administration. The advancement 
of primary education, the extension of medical relief and vac- 
“ cination, the improvement of village communications, and 
the utilization of sanitary allotments are subjects calling for 
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“ their earliest and most careful consideration.” The Govern- 
ment review of the work done by local bodies in 1891—92 
shows still greater progress. On the other hand, in munici- 
palities, the administration has been less successful, owing to 
the lack of interest in their duties displayed by the majority 
of the councillors. There is, in these councils, a tendency 
to split up into factions, and moreover the duties of the 
chairmen of municipalities, especially in large towns, are 
so heavy as to require four or five hours’ work from them 
daily, an amount of time which very few non-oflS.cial persons, 
who have their own business to attend to, can afford to give 
to the performance of public duties. The regulations laid down 
for the guidance of the councils in the various departments 
of work entrusted to them are also so numerous and compli- 
cated as to require special study. It has, therefore, been found 
necessary in several of the larger municipalities to employ a 
salaried chairman. If arrangements can be made for lending 
to municipahties the services of Government officers of the 
rank of Tahsildars, Deputy Collectors or District Munsifs 
for carrying on the duties of chairmen there can be no doubt 
that it wiU much improve the efficiency of municipal admini- 
stration, and while giving to non-official members full scope 
for scrutinizing the work will prevent the danger of munici- 
pal councils being split up into factions. The chairmen too 
will be persons trained in public business, who, if they 
neglected their duties, would forfeit their prospects of pro- 
motion in the Government service. It would, of course, be 
easy to point out in the conduct of local administration 
instances of apathy and ignorance on the part of some mem- 
bers and factious conduct on the part of others, but it must 
be remembered that the whole scheme has had to be worked 
on entirely new Imes unfamiliar to the traditional habits and 
feelings of the people. The old organic groups of castes, 
village communities and guilds were broken up and new 
bodies composed of members belonging to different creeds 
with divers interests created. The duties entrusted to these 
bodies at the outset were also not of a kind calculated to 
appeal to their sympathies. These duties had nothing to do 
with the care and superintendence of places of religious wor- 
ship and of charitable endowments which are generally more 
or less connected with religion, with the relief of the poor, with 
the assessment of taxes, with the maintenance of the police, 
and with the admiaistration of justice — ^matters affecting 
closely the inner life of the villagers and in which they 
might be supposed to be primarily interested. The constrac- 
tion of roads and bridges is best attended to by the oeptral 
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government, and ideas of sanitation are too refined and 
modern to be popular in a poor and backward country ; and 
education, by being dissociated from religion, has lost one of 
its strongest supports. The creation of municipalities and 
Umon Panchayats has also been generally accompanied by 
the imposition of additional taxation, a circumstance calcu- 
lated to render the bodies unpopular. The funds at the 
disposal of the local bodies have been much too limited to 
admit of anything very substantial being effected in the way 
of improvements and the recurrence of scarcities in several 
parts of the country frequently throws the finances of the 
local bodies out of gear and impairs their usefulness. When 
these difficulties are borne in mind, it will be readily seen 
why greater success has not been attained in Local and 
Municipal administration. 

115. Further advance in this direction can be looked for 
^ , , , . , only by entrusting to local bodies more 

adinimstration shonid and moro of the work of real admmis- 
be worked to ensure tration. The measures recommended by 
grea er success Settlement of petty litiga- 

tion — civil and criminal — by means of popular bodies will, 
to some extent, have the effect of creating greater interest in 
public affairs than has been displayed hitherto. The assess- 
ment of taxes like the income-tax might, in rural tracts, be 
entrusted in course of time to Local Fund Panchayats who 
might be assessed at a lump sum which would be distributed 
by them according to the means of the individuals liable 
to assessment. The obligation to maintain village forests, 
agricultural experimental farms, technical schools may, 
wherever possible, be imposed on them. In the matter of 
the dispensation of relief in times of distress the assistance of 
Local Fund Union Panchayats might be made use of more 
than it has been. Under the influence of a watchful pub- 
Hc opinion the duties and responsibilities of Government 
in this respect have greatly widened of late years, as the 
Government is made responsible for ensuring that, in times 
of faflure of crops, no deaths by starvation ensue. This is 
a duty which it is very difficult for any government to 
discharge satisfactorily. The Government has to act ac- 
cording to fixed rules to prevent public money being 
wasted or misappropriated, and this makes it difficult to 
adapt the forms of relief to the circumstances and needs 
of the different localities. While, on the one hand, it 
would be in the highest degree demoralizing by a too liberal 
dispensation of rehef to teach the people to look for Gov- 
ernment assistance, whenever they feel pinched, instead of 
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teachiiig them to provide in prosperous seasons against 
contingencies of this kind, it vrould, on the other hand, be 
inhuman to refuse help to the suffering population when 
large tracts are distressed. It is, therefore, an extremely 
difficult and delicate task to determine in any particular 
case at what stage of the distress the Government ought to 
intervene and provide relief at the expense of public funds 
instead of leaving cases of distress i.o be dealt with as in 
ordinary years by voluntary private charity. Whenever, 
therefore, distress owing to failure of crops is apprehended, 
large establishments have accordingly to be employed to 
be in readiness to start measures of relief in case the 
distress, that is beginning to be felt, should grow in intensity. 
The officers employed are generally men who know little 
about the circumstances of the localities in which distress 
prevails, and, often, a favorable turn in the season renders 
any measures of relief unnecessary. For instance, during 
the last drought a considerable portion of the expendi- 
ture on famine relief represented the cost of the additional 
establishments employed to watch and report on the state 
of the country. In spite of all precautions it would be futile 
to expect to ensure that all cases requiring relief in all 
parts of the country had been sought out and provided 
for and deaths by starvation were completely prevented. It 
seems to me that this is a duty which should be performed 
by local unpaid non-official agency and that, instead of 
Government being made responsible for deaths by starvation, 
the Local Fund Union Fanchayats should be made responsible 
and placed in funds in order that they might be enabled to 
discharge this duty efficiently except in times of dire famine, 
when the whole power of the State will, of course, have to 
be applied to it in grappling with so serious a crisis. A cer- 
tain percentage of the land revenue might be assigned for 
this purpose, and to ensure its economical administration, 
the Local Boards should be asked to supplement it with funds 
at their disposal. The administration of relief should also be 
regulated by rules laid down by Government, and questions 
as to the circumstances under which, and the persons to whom 
it should be dispensed should be determined by Local Fund 
Union Fanchayats. 


116. There is another important direction in which the 


Keoessity for xitiliz- 
ing Local Boards as 
initiating and advising 
bodies m legislation 
aHEecting social usages, 

l&O* 


usefulness of local bodies might be de- 
veloped, viz., in ascertaining by their 
means when legislation affecting social 
usages and laws of inheritance can and 
should be undertaken for the benefit 
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of the people ; and the necessity for utilizing these bodies in 
this manner is all the greater, now that under the scheme for 
enlarged legislative councils just introduced, the local bodies 
have been conceded the privilege of nominating members to 
these councils. One of the effects of the introduction of the 
British system of administration of justice by fixed laws and 
regular courts is to suppress the indigenous agencies, whether 
caste assembhes or guilds, by which the customary usages 
regulating the conduct and rights of the members of the com- 
munities were constantly though unconsciously modified to 
sait change of circumstances. Even now in the rural tracts, 
the headmen of certain castes enquire into and dispose of dis- 
putes among the members of the castes regarding offences 
relating to marriage, partition of family property, breaches of 
caste observances, &c., the decisions being enforced either by 
the imposition of fines which are paid to the village temple, or 
to a common fund, or by excommunication of the delinquents 
by depriving them of their social privileges, such as the 
“ taking of fire and water ” from their neighbours, entering the 
village temple for purposes of worship, attending at mar- 
riages and funerals, and availing themselves of the assistance 
of the village barber, washerman, &c. These caste assemblies, 
which are not now recognized by law, have lost much of their 
vitality and will, in course of time, disappear altogether. 
This is from one point of view a necessary and beneficial 
process, as it is desirable in the interests of the country that 
the endless differentiations of customary law in small com- 
munities should be removed, and a fairly homogeneous law 
applicable to large communities evolved. This result has 
been brought about in most civilized coxmtries by judicial 
legislation which, while reducing the law to a uniform type 
introduces at the same time, such modifications in it as the 
progress of society requires. But as justice is administered 
in this country mostly by judges who belong to a diffe- 
rent nationahty from that of the litigants, and who would 
incur blame if they, instead of administering Hindu law 
of the strictest type, modified it according to their own ideas 
of the fitness of things and of the necessities of individual 
oases, the tendency is to stereotype the ancient law and 
arrest the changes which it would have undergone in its 
natural course of evolution. This curious and unexpected 
result of English judges being greater conservators of ancient 
ritual law than native judges even of the most orthodox type 
would be, has been noticed both by Mr. J. D. Mayne and Sir 
Henry Maine. “ The pundit,” writes Mr. J. D. Mayne 
in his work on Hindu Law, “ however bigoted he might be. 
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“ was at all events a Hindu, living amongst Hindus and 
“ advising upon a law wliioli actually governed the every day 
“ lives of himself and his family and his friends. He would 
“ torture a sacred text into an authority for his opinion, 
“ but his opinion would probably be right though unsustained 
“ by, or even opposed to, his text. With the English judge 
“ there was no such restraining influence. He was sworn to 
“ administer Hindu law to the Hindus and he was determined 
“ to do so however strange or unreasonable it might appear.” 
As regards the arrested development of the Hindu law as 
administered in South India, Mr. Mayne goes on to remark : 
“ The fact really was that the law had outgrown the authori- 
“ ties. ITative judges would have recognised the fact j English 
“judges were unable to do so, or else remarked (to use a 
“ phrase I have often heard from the Bench) ‘ that they were 
“ ‘ bound to maintain the integrity of the law.’ This was a 
“ matter of less importance in Bengal, where Jimuta Yahana 
“ had already burst the fetters. But in Southern India, 
“ it came to be accepted, that the Mitakshara was the last 
“ word that could be listened to on Hindu law. The conse- 
“ quence was a state of arrested progress in which no voices 
“ were heard except those which came from the tomb. It 
“ was as if a German was to administer English law from the 
“ resources of a library furnished with Pleta, GlanviUe and 
“ Braoton and terminating with Lord Coke.” Judicial legis- 
lation to adapt the law to changing circumstances being then 
not possible, the only alternative is positive legislation. But 
how is the Government to know when legislation can be 
safely undertaken and when it ought to be avoided on 
the ground that it will run counter to the sentiments of the 
people affected by it ? On the one hand, if the Government 
were to refuse altogether to legislate in matters affecting 
social usages, domestic life and laws of inheritance, it would 
injure the community in two ways, viz., first by setting 
in motion strong forces which have the effect of unsettling 
the old state of society and disturbing the relations which 
subsisted ; and secondly, by depriving the society of its capa- 
city for adjusting its institutions to its requirements and 
refusing to do what is necessary by positive legislation. 
This state of things must seriously arrest the progress of the 
community. “ Social necessities and social opinion,” observes 
Sir H. Maine, are more or less in advance of law. We may 
“ go indefinitely near to the closing of the gap between them, 
“ but it has a perpetual tendency to re-open. Law is stable ; 
“ the societies we are speaking of, progressive. The greater 
“or less happiness of a people depends on the degree of 
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“ promptitude with which the gulf is narrowed.’’ On the 
other hand, a foreign legislature has to be extremely cautious 
in interfering by legislation with cherished institutions affect- 
ing the eyery day domestic life of the people, as any hasty or 
ill-judged action in this direction is likely to cause great 
discontent and suffering. The only way in which the G-oy- 
emment can ascertain whether it can legislate with safety 
in matters of this kind is by making it a necessary condition 
for legislatiye action that the demand for legislation should 
come from local bodies more or less representatiye of the 
classes of the community whose interests are affected by such 
legislation. 

117. That the aboye remarks are not merely theoretical 

_ , . . , will be seen from a consideration of the 

rifficnlties in dealing . , x j *^.1. 

■witii legisiatioa affect- circumstances Connected with the three 

ing social usages iUus- jjjjjg affecting the laws relating to Mar- 
trated by projects for . j i -j. iT r xl 

legislation before the Tiage and mheritance now before the 

Msdras Legislative Madras Legislative Council. One of these 

‘ bills is intended to provide a legal form of 

marriage to the Hindus in the Malabar country who follow the 
Marumakbatayam or nepotismal rule of succession as regards 
inheritance. The second has, for its object, the settlement 
of the law regulating the succession of self -acquired property 
under the general Hindu law and of moot questions as to 
the circumstances under which the earnings of a member of 
joint Hindu family shall be considered his self-acquisition 
and when they shall oe regarded as family property. The 
third bill is intended to give to the sister and sister’s son a 
higher place in the line of succession prescribed by the 
general Hindu law as understood to prevail in this presi- 
dency than they at present occupy. I do not wish to 

express any final or decisive opinion in regard to the 
necessity for the legislation proposed, but will explain the 
great difficulty which the Government has in dealing with 
questions of this kind. 

On the question of prescribing a legal form of marriage 
to the community governed by the Marumakkatayam law, no 
stranger to the community, which is to be affected by the 
proposed legislation, has any right to dogmatise. " There 
“is no subject,” remarks Sir Henry Maine, “on which it is 
“ harder to obtain trustworthy information than the relations 
“ of the sexes in communities very unlike that to which the 
“ enquirer belongs. The statements made to him are apt to 
“ be affected by two very powerful feelings, the sense of shame 
“ and the sense of the ludicrous, and he himself nearly always 
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'‘sees the facts in a wrong perspective. Almost innumer- 
“able delusions are current in England as to the social 
“ condition, in regard to this subject, of a country so near to 
“ us in situation and civilization as France.” These remarks 
are profoundly true of Malabar, and if I allude to this sub- 
ject at all, it is not because I am not conscious of my unfitness 
to pronounce any opinion on the question, but merely to show 
how extremely difficult and delicate it is for Government to 
deal with such questions. In the Malabar country, the Maru- 
makkatayam law does not recognize the institution of mar- 
riage, though the unions of men and women are practically 
permanent, being regulated by social opinion; and a high 
state of civilization has been found compatible with this con- 
dition of things. The inheritance of property descends in 
the female line. Property is held jointly by families consist- 
ing of members belonging to several generations despotically 
governed by the eldest male among them, the junior mem- 
bers being entitled to a bare maintenance. This archaic 
type of society has subsisted so long, because Malabar 
was till within recent times shut off from the other parts 
of the continent of India by the difficulty of communica- 
tion ; women especially were strictly forbidden to cross the 
frontiers of the coimtry, and even the boundaries of recog- 
nised sub-divisions of it. Facilities of locomotion and free 
intercourse with the people on the East Coast and the ideas 
of personal liberty and independence engendered by the 
operation of the fcitish system of law .and the diffusion of 
English education are, however, now rapidly undermining 
the foundations on which the fabric of society rests. The 
implicit obedience paid by the junior members to the head of 
the family is diminishing in force every day. The junior mem- 
bers themselves, who, under the old conditions, would never 
have left their tarwads, go for education to distant places like 
Madras, or even England in a few cases, or are employed 
in Government service or as Vakeels, and while so employed, 
take their wives from their tarwad homes to live with them. 
The result is a closer feeling of sympathy and affection for 
their wives and children, and a correspondingly diminished 
regard for the interests of their sisters and their children, 
both on the part of the head of the family, and on the part of the 
junior members. A strong feeling is also growing up among 
those who have had the benefit of English education, that 
the non-recognition by law of the relationship of wife and 
children and of the claims to support and education founded 
on such relationship when voluntary provision for such pur- 
poses fails owing to accidents, and other means of support 
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are not available, is a great social injustice. Tbe class that 
feels in this manner, though numerically small, is an in- 
fluential one growing in intelligenoe and importance day by 
day. The fact of the laws of devolution of property running 
counter to natural sentiment must necessarily lead to the 
adoption of devices to counterwork it, giving rise to litiga- 
tion among members belonging to the same family, and to 
dissipation of the family propei'ty which it is the object of 
the tarwad system to preserve intact. The State is also 
interested in seeing that the institutions of society are so 
modified as to ensure that the care, nurture and education of 
the young, according to modern requirements — matters in 
which it is deeply interested — are entrusted to those who 
may be trusted under the impulse of natural sentiment to 
discharge the duties with the greatest fidelity and to be 
likely to submit to great personal sacrifices in the attain- 
ment of this object and not to those who in the majority of 
cases will be content to do the minimum that they are bound 
legally or by social opinion to do. This is one side of the 
case. On the other side, it has to be remembered that the 
existing institutions have struck their roots so deep in the 
past, affect so many relations of life and the subsistence of 
such large numbers of persons, that any sudden modification 
of them is likely to give rise to many unexpected evils, dis- 
appoint many just expectations and cause suffering and 
widespread discontent. The Government cannot possibly, by 
enquiries by means of commissions and such like bodies im- 
provised for the time, be able to determine in projects for 
legislation of this kind, having such wide-*reaching issues,, 
whether after balancing the conflicting considerations, the 
gain to the community is sufficiently great to justify legis- 
lation and if legislation is resolved on, what precautions shall 
be taken to minimize the evils of the change. Even where 
the gain is beyond question, the feeling of the community 
itself as to the necessity for legislation is a factor which 
must necessarily be taken into account. 

Legislation, then, in such cases can only be carried out 
in a spirit of compromise and should provide for a gradual 
modification of the institutions found unsuitable without 
causing any violent breach of social continuity. For work 
of this kind, the provincial legislature composed, as it must 
be, of members, the majority of whom are of different habits 
and ways of thinking from those whom the proposed legis- 
lation is to affect, must be entirely unsuited, unless it is aided 
in its deliberations by other bodies constituted by law and 
composed in the main of members belonging to the commu- 



nity 17111011 is affected by tbe legislation. In tbe case imme- 
diately under discussion, the Hindu members of the Local 
Fund Boards in the Malabar district might be regarded as a 
legally constituted standing committee for the consideration 
of questions as to the expediency of undertaking legislation 
of this character. Members of the community who feel keenly 
the evils of the present state of the law as regards marital 
relations and wish for a reform should be at liberty to bring 
the question before the committee. If they did not succeed 
in getting a majority of the committee to pass a resolution, 
making a demand on the legislature for legislation, that would 
be proof of the fact that the time was not ripe for carrying 
out the contemplated reform. Those interested in the reform 
would not, however, be discouraged by a single unsuccessful 
effort ; they would try to educate public opinion on the sub- 
ject, and endeavour to get persons elected as members of 
Local Fund Boards who would support the cause of reform, 
and they would bring the question again and again before the 
committee. In course of time if the reform was a desirable 
one, the good sense of the community would prevail even 
over deep-rooted prejudices and the reform party would 
doubtless be able to get a majority of the committee to 
make a demand on the legislature. If the majority was a 
narrow one, the Government might still consider it unsafe to 
undertake legislation until the will of the more enlightened 
and influential portion of the community had more unmis- 
takably declared itself. If after further lapse of time the 
demand was made by a large majority of the committee, 
the Government would be in a position to undertake legis- 
lation with confidence. It is true that there is nothing to 
prevent voluntary associations formed with a view to promote 
particular objects, petitioning Government for legislation for 
carrying out those objects, but such associations cannot 
command the same confidence as Local Fund Boards having 
a legal status, and further it would be impossible to gauge 
the relative strength of rival voluntary associations and 
determine how far each represented the feelings and wishes 
of the community. In matters affecting the community as 
a whole, the whole Board would represent tbe community, 
and in cases where the interests of particular sections of 
the community were concerned, the committee composed of 
members belonging to such sections would have these powers. 
The right conferred on these Boards of discussing such ques- 
tions would infuse life and spirit into them, and they can, if 
necessary, be enlarged so as to secure adequate representa- 
tion of different sections of the community. A very great 
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advantage of this system would be that a legal machinery 
would be provided for educating local public opinion in 
favour of legislation affecting social relations. 

118. In the above remarks I do not by any means wish to 

Purtto remarks Unequal advance in knowledge 

regarding legislation on and intelligence of the population of dif- 
sociai matters, &o. f erent parts of the Presidency and of the 
consequent improbability of the Local Fund Boards in some 
parts being able to discuss questions as regards legislation 
with intelligence and to arrive at a correct opinion regarding 
them. I can only reply that what I have stated is the ideal 
to be aimed at and gradually worked up to, and that the ar- 
rangements made at the outset should be such as will allow 
of Boards which are sufficiently advanced to deal with such 
questions. The more advanced parts of the country ought 
to be allowed their legitimate influence in raising up the less 
advanced parts and not be compulsorily kept at the level of the 
latter. And after all, the arrangements are intended merely 
to enable Government to determine whether legislation on 
matters affecting social usages can be undertaken with safety ; 
the final responsibihty for undertaking or refusing legislation 
will still rest with Government. The Local Fund Boards 
will in fact be constituted bodies which have limited execu- 
tive powers in certain directions to act of their own autho- 
rity, but possessing unlimited powers for making representa- 
tions on all other matters of general administration, the final 
decision of which is vested in the central Government. 

119. There is one other subject which may be appropri- 

„ ^ , ately noticed here, viz., the unsatisfactory 

of the law relating to State 01 tlie law regarding the management 
ments endow- ^nd supervision of rehgious endowments 

and the urgent necessity for reform in this 
direction. There is here an immense national property which, 
in course of time, might be devoted to many beneficial pur- 
poses, such as provision of religious instruction, of art edu- 
cation, &o., and which is now largely misappropriated. One of 
the most popular acts of Government would be to provide for 
the efficient supervision of the management of these properties 
to ensure their being devoted in the main to the uses for which 
they were intended, by means of responsible committees which, 
■without doing violence to pubhc feeling, would be able gradu- 
ally and insensibly to introduce such changes as would tend to 


seo<md and thiid billB relate to oomplioated questions of Hindu Law, a 
mscussion of wmch will take up more space than can be afforded here, and I have 
therefore merely contented myself with alluding to them. 
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tke removal of abuses wbicb have grown up around religious 
institutions and to afford education to tbe people in directions 
whicb Government arrangements cannot reach.. The annual 
income of the religious endowments has been estimated to 
amount to 75 lakhs of rupees, a sum higher than the income ol 
the Local Fund Boards and Municipahties in the Presidency, 
and a considerable portion of the income is contributed by the 
State. That this income should be misappropriated to private 
uses is a melancholy waste of resources ; and it is futile to 
expect that the worshippers at the shrines, scattered as they 
are throughout the Presidency, would come forward and em- 
bark in expensive litigation with trustees of endowments who 
have command of trust money. The enactment of a law which 
will provide an efficient control of these public trusts will be 
welcomed as a great boon by the general pubhc. 

CONCLUDIffG EEMAEKS. 

120. I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to point 
out the directions in which the country has progressed during 
the last forty years, the special evils which the transition 
from the old to the new state of things has given rise to, and 
some of the measures which might be taken by Government 
to remedy or mitigate the effects of these evils and secure 
unfettered economic development. 1 will now close my long 
review with a few general remarks in regard to the con- 
siderations to be borne in mind in estimating the value of the 
results achieved. 

The j^rst point to be noted is the disordered state of the 
country which had to be reduced to order and fitted with 
the appliances of civilization and regular administration, and 
the low economic condition from which the great mass of the 
population had to be elevated. We saw how, in the beginning 
or the century. Southern India had been devastated by wars, 
famines and bands of plunderers ; the cultivating classes were 


The q^uestion of the duty of the State to make adequate pro^isiou for the supervision 
of the management of public endowments whether devoted to secular or religious uses is too 
intricate to be usefully discussed here, and I have therefore made a few brief remarks 
as to the public feeling on the subject. I have giveu iu the appendix TI.-F. extracts 
from the remarks of Sir Alfred Lyall in regard to the political inexpediency of G-ovem- 
ment relinquishing its right to provide for the election of the heads and managers of 
religious endowments, and to declare in case of dispute who shall be regarded as properly 
elected as such heads and managers, referring, i£ need be, persons who contest the decision 
to establish their contention in the courts. In the same way, the Government should 
have the right to license new places of public worship and regulate religious processions 
to prevent the rival religious communities coming into collision with each other. The 
state of the law on this subject is vague and uncertsmi and leads to collisions which might be 
prevented. The exercise by Government of powers vested in it with a view to ensure 
rival religious communities living in peace wHliout coming into dangerous collisions wdth 
one another is no breach of the principle of religious neuti^iity. 
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ground do-vra by oppressive taxation, by the illegal exactions 
of the ofBoers of Government, of the renters employed to 
collect the Government dues, and of the sowhars without 
whose assistance the ryots could not subsist and carry on 
their calling and who kept them in a state little removed 
from that of perpetual bondage ; trade was hampered by 
insecurity of property, defective communications and onerous 
transit duties ; the vast majority of the population suffered 
extreme hardships when there was even a partial failure of 
crops in small tracts, owing to the great difficulty and cost of 
obtaining supplies of grain from more favored regions; the 
peasantry and even possessors of considerable landed pro- 
perty when not holding offices under Government themselves 
were cowering before the pettiest Government officer and 
submitting to tortures and degrading personal ill-treatment 
inflicted on the slightest pretext ; persons who had chanced 
to acquire wealth, if they belonged to the lower classes, dared 
not openly use it for purposes of enjoyment or display for 
fear of being plundered by the classes above them ; the 
agricultural classes as a whole had few wants beyond those 
imposed by the necessity for bare subsistence, no ambition 
or enterprize to try untrodden ways, and no example to 
stimulate them to endeavour to better their condition, while 
the rigid rules and usages of castes and communities in 
which society was organized repressed all freedom of action 
and restricteil the scope for individual initiative. To under- 
stand the full significance of the change which has come over 
the country one has to contrast what he sees at present, 
unsatisfactory as it may appear from some points of view, 
with the state of things described above. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that considerable por- 
tions of the country are liable to frequent droughts and occa- 
sional famines, which no human foresight can prevent, and 
that the results of several decades of good administration are 
liable to be suddenly swept away by the occurrence of one 
of these terrible visitations. The famine of 1876-77 is a case 
in point. It was the severest in magnitude and duration of 
any known during the present century ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to find that the districts afiected by it have recovered 
more rapidly than those aflfected by the famine of 1833, 
which prevailed in a smaller tract of country and was of 
shorter duration. The development of communications since 
1877. has also greatly mitigated the effects of temporary 
scarcities. This is illustrated in a remarkable manner by 
"What has happened during the last two years. The railway 
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from Ohittoor to Vdyalpdd and Dharmavaram was opened 
in February and March 1892. There was a great drought 
and failure of crops in those places at the time, and prices of 
food-grains were ruling very high ; but as soon as the railway 
was opened prices fell at once largely. The last season was a 
splendid one in most parts of the Ceded districts and ryots 
had a bumper crop, while in the southern districts, viz., 
Madura and Tinnevelly, there was failure of harvests. Large 
quantities of rice from Dharmavaram were exported to 
Tinnevelly for the first time within the memory of the ryots 
of the former place, bringing them a large profit. If a 
famine, such as that of 1876-77, should again unfortunately 
occur, its effects will not be as disastrous as on the last 
occasion, though in any case it would cause great suffering. 
If, however, by some unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances famines should occur in quick succession, no amount 
of good administration could make head against such calami- 
ties. On the other hand, if there is no famine of a very severe 
type for the next half a century, the measures in progress 
would have had time to produce their effect and the suffering 
caused by failure of crops over large areas in consecutive 
years would not probably be much greater than in European 
countries. 

Thirdly, we have to take into account the limitation to 
the action of Government imposed by the necessities of the 
situation, in considering the rate of progress. The zemindars 
and poligars were most of them the terror of the country in 
the beginning of the century, and they were with difficulty 
reduced to submission. To have utilized them for purposes 
of government would have been dangerous and would have 
indefinitely postponed all chance of introducing regular and 
orderly government. They were accordingly relegated to 
the position of mere landholders with no part or lot in the 
government of the country. The recognition of caste and 
village assemblies for purposes of administration of justice 
was likewise impossible, as owing to the innumerable sub- 
divisions of castes it would have been a matter of extreme 
difficulty to decide as to the persons over whom the assem- 
blies had jurisdiction, and moreover this plan would not 
answer in cases in which the contending litigants belonged to 
different castes and would have perpetuated the feuds between 
them. The decision of disputes by punchayets when the liti- 
gants were willing to abide by their decisions was provided 
for, but this arrangement was seldom availed of and the law on 
the subject was practically a dead letter. The whole work 
of Government had, therefore, to be conducted by a hierarchy 
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of oflScials. At the same time, owing to wide differences in 
religion, civilization and social usages between the rulers 
and the ruled, all institutions having living connection with 
matters which are intimately bound up with the daily life of 
the people had to be rigidly excluded from official cognizance. 
The Government could not, as it were, take the people by the 
hand and by intimate association with them lead them on in 
the path of progress. It had to stand aloof, contenting itself 
with providing the material appliances of civilization and with 
clearing away all obstructions to progress trusting to the 
influence of education to work out such changes as the healthy 
progress of the society might require. 

Fowrthly, we saw that some of the evils which have been 
felt under the new regime, “ the tares,” as they are called, 
“ which have grown up with the wheat, ” are either not 
new or are sacrifices without incurring which the benefits 
could not be secured. For instance, take the case of the 
growth of agricultural indebtedness. As a matter of fact, 
the ryots were formerly much more in the hands of sow- 
kars than now, though their indebtedness as expressed in 
money value appears to be greater now than before. The 
dependence of the ryots on sowkars is greatest in tracts of 
country in which the seasons are very uncertain. Formerly 
when lands had no value, the ryot’s credit was limited to the 
value of the year’s crop, and if the crop failed for two or 
three years and the sowkar stopped supplies, there was 
nothing between the ryot and starvation. Now the increased 
credit of the ryot enables him to obtain better terms and 
hold out longer. The more prudent among the ryots have 
now a chance of making use of their credit for their own 
advantage, and even those who recklessly pledged it would be 
in no worse condition than they would have been under the old 
conditions. Again, the tendency of a rigvme fav oring industrial 
improvement is to prevent the military, official and sacer- 
dotal classes from intercepting the earnings of the laboring 
classes. The result is that the production of articles of luxury 
or art which ministered to the gratification of persons who were 
mamtadned in great opulence at the expense of the general com- 
munity suffers and must necessarily do so until the industrial 
olasses themselves become sufficiently rich and acquire a taste 
for such lumiries. Similar considerations apply to economic 
redistribution of productive powers and resources. The intro- 
duction of railways, for instance, by superseding less efficient 
means of conveymiee must cause suffering to the olasses 
who make a living hy rendering services in coaneotion with 
the latter, VTe thiiis hetsr tiisit the extension of the railwajm ha 
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tlie Punjab has caused distress to camel drivers. A diversion 
of trade is also often caused, from particular localities or tracts 
of country, and places which were once prosperous decay 
and new places spring up in their stead. WaJlajahnugger, 
for instance, which was once a place of great importance 
as an emporium of trade is now much decayed. Tbe facihties 
of intercommunication between different parts of the country, 
and the rapid diffusion of information as to the conditions of 
the market as regards demand and supply of commodities by 
means of telegraph render the maintenance of central dep6ts 
to some extent unnecessary, the dealers in commodities being 
enabled to communicate directly with the producers in the 
rural tracts. There is thus increase of trade in the country as 
a whole, while there may be a diminution in some of the 
centres. And, generally, in gauging the extent of improve- 
ment it would not be right to confine our attention exclusively 
to special localities or classes, but the entire industrial field 
should be taken as a whole. 

Fifthly, it must be borne in mind that by improvement 
here referred to must be understood the development of an 
industrial rSghne, and that the motive power under it being the 
multiplication of wants and the stimulus given to exertion by 
the necessity for gratifying them, the dissatisfaction with 
one’s lot that is beginning to be generally felt is in this 
case a sign of progress and not of deterioration. There 
is, undoubtedly, increasing pressure felt by the community as 
a whole, because wants have been increasing faster than the 
means of satisfying them. At the same time the wants could 
not increase unless the means increased also. It is this in- 
creasing pressure that makes it difficult for people in general 
to believe that they are making headway, but the real fact is 
that they are somewhat richer in life from an industrial 
point of view and their ideal of comfortable existence, is gradu- 
ally expanding though they may be poorer in contentment. 
A landholder who would have lived in a simple contented way 
40 years ago, giving his boys no education, and marrying his 
daughters to village boors provided they had a sufficiency to 
live upon, requires better house accommodation and more 
comforts, wishes to give his boys an expensive English 
education and to marry his daughters to educated husbands 
and finds it a hard pull to arrange for all this; and the 
very pressure impels him to make increased efforts to increase 
his means. This result is seen in a district like Tanjore 
where of brothers in a family who would formerly have lived 
in their villages in their poor contented way on their patri- 
mony, seym*al leave the villages and seek employment iro. 
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other distant districts. It is true that the wants developed 
are not always of a wholesome kind, and this is generally the 
case when means increase faster than education and taste 
for rational modes of enjoyment. But the first condition 
necessary for progress is the increase of wants and when 
once the desire for improvement is excited, the wants can 
be regulated by education. For instance when in the sixties, 
owing to the cotton famine in England and other causes, 
the ryots in several districts realized large profits, they in- 
creased their style of living and spent large sums of money 
on marriages and festivals. When prices fell, however, they 
had to cut down expenditure on purposes of mere show, 
retaining what was necessary for substantial comforts. It is 
doubtless true that in European countries the evils of the 
industrial rSgime in the form of undue concentration of wealth 
making ” the rich grow richer and the poor poorer ” and of 
the exploitation of labour by capital have been forcing them- 
selves on public attention, but in this country the conditions are 
altogether different. Though the old regime of status is now 
being replaced by a r4gime of competition, the transition has 
been rendered gradual and easy by the tenderness shown to the 
rights and interests of the lowest classes under the influence 
of the humanitarian sentiment which is the characteristic 
feature of the nineteenth century and to which the essentially 
just and beneficent policy of the British Government in India 
owes its origin. As we have already seen, the tendency till 
now in this country has been towards not so much undue 
concentration of wealth as its diffusion exhibiting itself in 
the gradual formation of a middle class between the small 
class of persons who were once immensely rich and who find 
their hereditary influence and wealth fail them when not 
supported by individual worth and personal exertions, and 
the great mass of the population which has always been in a 
state of great poverty ; and owing to this, while perhaps the 
increase of wealth may go on at a slower rate, it may be that 
we shall never have to feel the evils of unequal distribution 
of wealth in the acute form in which they have appeared in 
European countries. 

Bearing, then, these considerations in mind and remem- 
bering that methods of progress calculated to evoke national 
feeling and religious enthusiasm are unavailable under the 
conditions of the case, the progress that has been made under 
the new rSgime during the short time that it has been in force 
~fifty years is a brief interval in the life of a people — 
is little short of marvellous. Some of the evils which have 
appeared and the remedies for them we have already noted. 
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What has been accomplished has been effected chiefly by pro- 
viding the country with the material appliances of civiliza- 
tion, by clearing the ground of all obstructions to progress 
and by making it possible for people to take interest in public 
affairs outside the narrow limits of castes and creeds into 
which they are divided. What requires to be done is 
gradually to widen the foundations of local government and 
make it strike deeper roots into society, so as to enable it to 
adjust its institutions to its needs as they arise, without 
weakening in any way the power of the central Government 
for maintaining the due balance between rival interests and 
creeds and for interfering effectually when there is danger of 
such balance being disturbed. And this work will need even 
greater foresight and statemanship for its successful accom- 
plishment than in the past. There is, however, no reason 
whatever to suppose that either the Government or the 
people will fall short of requirements in this respect. As 
regards the Government, the work already accomplished 
under enormous difficulties, as narrated in the foregoing pages 
is a standing testimony in its favour. The quickness with 
which the people have adapted themselves to the new regime 
affords also every ground for hope that they might be trusted 
to assimilate the elements of progress even more rapidly 
in the future. I remember that twenty years ago, com- 
plaints were very general that laws were being passed with 
bewildering rapidity, that society was being shaken to its 
foundations and that social relations were being loosened to 
an undesirable degree. Now the feeling among the educated 
classes, daily growing in importance and numbers, is that 
progress does not proceed fast enough, just in the same way 
as persons who were content to travel two miles an hour by 
country carts thirty or forty years ago consider it a hardship 
now to travel by slow railway trains moving at the rate of 16 
miles an hour. 

Whatever might be the feeling of persons who forgetting 
the evil side of the old type of society and its injustice to the 
lowest classes, shutting out aU prospect of improvement from 
them, are fascinated by its stationary civihzation, ordered re- 
lations, and freedom from worry, those who believe in the 
modem principle of progress and in the necessity for giving 
free play to individual energy have no reason to look on the 
future in a spirit other than that of thankfulness and hope* 
To those again who are inclined to under-value the progress 
made under the mistaken idea that thereby the^ would be 
calling attention pointedly to the evils that now exist in order 
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that great exertions might be put forth to uproot them, 1 
would reply in the following words of Mr. Marshall from 
whose invaluable work I have so often quoted : 

“ There is a strong temptation to overstate the economic 
evils of our own age, and to ignore the existence of similar 
and worsp evils in earlier ages ; for by so doing we may for 
the time stimulate others, as well as ourselves, to a more 
intense resolve that the present evils shall no longer be 
allowed to exist. But it is not less wrong and generally it is 
much more foolish to palter with truth for a good than for 
a selfish cause. And the pessimist descriptions of our own 
age, combined with romantic exaggerations of the happiness 
of past ages, must tend to the setting aside of methods of 
progress, the work of which, if slow, is yet solid ; and to the 
hasty adoption of others of greater promise, but which re- 
semble the potent medicines of a charlatan, and while quickly 
effecting a little good, sow the seeds of wide-spread and last- 
ing decay. This impatient insincerity is an evil only less 
great than that moral torpor which can endure that we, with 
our modern resources and knowledge, should submit patiently 
to the continued destruction of all that is worth having in 
multitudes of human lives, and solace ourselves with the 
reflection that anyhow the evils of our own age are less than 
those of the past.” 

To the considerations pointed out by Mr. Marshall may 
be added as regards this country the mental distance owing 
to differences of race, of social usages and civilization be- 
tween the Grovernment and the people and the necessity for 
the Grovernment understanding rightly the difficulties of the 
people, and for the people appreciating the good work done 
by G-overnment so as to secure their cordial co-operation 
in measures tending to the advancement and welfare of the 
country. Full knowledge of either of the difficulties of the 
other can only arise from sympathy, while sympathy must in 
its turn result from knowledge. The object I have proposed 
to myself in writing this humble work of mine is to contri- 
bute in some measure to the bringing about of such a mutual 
understanding. 
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SECTION I.— THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY 
AND THE CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE IN FORMER 

CENTURIES. 


(A.; — Skeich of the Dynasties of Southern India extracted from ‘‘ Lists 
of Antiquities^ Madras^^^ by Mr^ It. Seuell, M,C.S 

In the earliest days of which we have any knowledge as to the 
sovereignties ruling the Continent of India, it appears that the great 
Maurya dynasty held the north, wliile the south was divided amongst 
the Pandiyans of Madura, who governed the extreme south, the Cholas, 
who held the country to their north and east, and the Cheras (Keralas), 
who ruled over the tracts to their north and west. This was in the 
fourth century B,C. I say it appears because, although we are 
certain of the Mauryas (probably B.C. 325 — 188) and the Pandiyans 
as existent in the time of Megasthenes (B.C 302), we have only the 
fact of the Cholas and Keralas (or Cheras) being mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Asoka (B.C. 250) to verify their existence at that still 
earlier period. But tradition mentions no earlier kingdoms than those 
of Pandiya, Chola and Ohera in the south of India, and always speaks 
of them as contemporary. As we are certain of the Pandiyan, there- 
fore, in B.C 302, we may safely place the Cholas and Cheras as far 
back as that date. The Keralas appear to have occupied the whole 
Western Coast under the ghats, and it is probable that the Eastern 
Coast was also inhabited almost throughout its entire length ; but there 
is no evidence of any kingdom having been in existence throughout the 
Dakhan, and it is quite possible that almost the whole of its entire 
area was waste (the Dandakaranya) or inhabited only by a few half -wild 
tribes under their own chiefs, such as those so often mentioned in the 
Puranas. It is necessary for students of history to remember that 
very large areas now cultivated and populated were absolutely waste — 
mere barren tracts of rook, forest, and wild plains — till comparatively 
modern times, and this seems especially to have been the case with the 
Dakhan country. It must not be forgotten, however, that the earliest 
Buddhist legends speak of the Kingdom of Kalinga as then in 
existence. 

At some period subsequent to that of Asoka, the Pallavas appear to 
have grown into importance on the Eastern Coast, and they gradually 
increased in power till they constituted themselves a great kingdom, 
with extensive foreign trade, and proved a source of danger to the 
Cholas and their other neighbours. They appear to have held the 
entire Eastern Coast from Oonjeeveram to the borders of Orissa. At 
present there is no evidence as to when they arose from obscurity into 
the dignity of a kingdom, but they seem to have been one of the 
principal southern powers when the first Chalukyas immigrated fron^ 
Northern India about the fifth century A.D, 
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To the Mauryas in the north succeeded the Sanga dynasty (B.O* 
188 — 76) and this was followed by the short Kanva dynasty (B.O. 76 — 
31). The last of these kings being murdered, the Andhra or Andhra- 
biitya dynasty succeeded, and ruled from B.O. 31 to A.D. 436, They 
were Buddhists, and it was by them that the magnificent marble stupa 
at Amaravati was erected. About this period, ^.e., the fifth century 
A.D., began to grow into importance the Ohalukyan sovereignty of the 
Western JDakhan, and it is in connection with the early Ohdukyas that 
we hear of the Nalas (probably a Western Ooast tribe), the Mauryas 
(possibly descendants of the earlier Mauryas) who inhabited part of the 
Konkana, the Sendrakas, Matangas (apparently a barbarous tribe, 
perhaps aboriginal), the Katachchuris, the Grangas of Maisur, and the 
Alupas or Aluvas, a tribe or dynasty apparently living to the south or 
south-west of the present Bombay Presidency. Early Ohalukyan grants 
mention a number of other tribes, such as the Latas (of Latadesa in the 
north of Bombay), Malavas (of Malwa), Q-urjaras (of Guzerat), &o. 

The Chalukyas divided into two branches in the beginning of the 
seventh century, an eastern branch conquering the Pallava kings of 
the Vengi country, or tract between the Krishna and Godavari rivers, 
and settling in that locality which they governed till A.D. 1023, the 
western remaining in their original home in the Western Dakhan. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiounn Thsang, who visited India, A.D. 629 
to 645, gives a graphic account of the state of the country in his time. 

The Kadambas now began to grow into importance, and they 
fought with and defeated the Pallavas of Kahchi and were perpetually 
at feud with the Chalukyas and their other neighbours. Their territory 
was in the south-west Dakhan and north Maisur. About the same 
period we find the Eashtrakutas giving great trouble to the Chalukyas. 
It is as yet uncertain whether these Eashtrakutas were an Aryan 
Kshatriya, i,e., Rajput, race which immigrated into the Dakhan from 
the north like the Chalukyas or a Dravidiyan* family which was 
received into the Aryan community after the conquest of the Dakhan ” 
(Dr. Btihler). The wars with the Eashtrakutas seem to have resulted 
in the complete downfall for two centuries (A.D. 757 — 68 to 973 — 74) 
of the Western Chalukyas and the consequent accretion of great power 
to the Eashtrakutas. The latter do not appear, however, to have 
attempted any conquests in the south. They were completely over- 
thrown by the Western Chalukyas in A.D. 973 — 74, when the latter 
once more rose to great eminence. The overthrow of the Eashtrakutas, 
too, enabled the Eatta JfdMmandal^smms to assert themselves, and 
their dynasty lasted till about A.D. 1263. About the same period we 
find the Silaharas and Sindas rising into importance, and, like the 
Eattas, establishing independent dynasties which lasted for several 
centuries. The Silaharas were overthrown by the Tadavas of Devagiri 
about A.D. 1220, and the Sindas ceased to be heard of about A.D. 
1182—83. 

little is known of the history of Southern India for two or three 
centuries immediately preceding the sudden rise of the Oholas to great 
power, which took place in the middle of the eleventh century. At 
the beginning of that oei^tury the Eastern Chalukyas held all the 
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country along the Eastern Coast from the borders of Orissa as far south 
as the borders of the Pallava country. The Pallava kingdom was a 
powerful one, possessing the coast from its junction with the Oh§,lukyas 
down to the northern border of the Chola territories, i.e,, just south of 
Eahcln. The Gholas remained within their own borders and the 
Pandiyans in theirs, while the Eongu kings, who governed (apparently) 
the old Chera country east of the Malayalam tracts along the coast, 
although they were still independent and powerful, were beginning to 
feel the effect of the attacks of the little kingdom of the Hoysala 
Ballalas, then rising into power and destined to subvert many of the 
surrounding monarchies. 

In A.D. 1023, by an intermarriage between the two dynasties, the 
Ohola sovereign acquired possession of the whole of the Eastern 
Ohalukyan dominions. This was followed, apparently at the beginning 
of the reign of his successor, Eajendra Eulottunga Chola (1004 — 
1113), by the complete subversion of the Pallavas by the Gholas, and 
the annexation to the latter kingdom of their possessions, Eajendra 
also conquered the Pandiyans, and established a short dynasty of 
Ohola-Pandiyan ’’ kings at Madura. A little later the Hoysala 
Ballalas entirely overthrew the Eongu kings and seized their territories, 
so that the whole of the south of India passed at that time through a 
period of great political disturbance, which resulted in the Cholas 
obtaining almost universal sovereignty for a short period, checked, 
however, by the power of the Hoysala Ballalas above the ghats in 
Maisur. 

This latter power was increased in importance by its conquest of the 
Eadambas and Ealachuris to its immediate north about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and by the downfall of the great western 
Ohalukyan dynasty about A.D. 1184, which was caused partly by its 
wars with the Eadambas and partly by the rise of the Ballalas. A 
little later the Cholas lost their northern possessions, which were seized 
by the Qanapatis of Orangal. 

We now find ourselves in the thirteenth century, the three great 
southern powers being the Cholas and Pandiyans — both seemingly 
losing strength — and the Hoysala Ballalas, rapidly growing in power. 
What might have occurred it is needless to enquire, though imagination 
readily depicts the impetuous Ballalas sweeping down from the ghats 
and succeeding in subverting the ancient dynasties of the plains ; but 
a new power now appears on the scene, which was destined to acquire 
universal dominion in course of time '-the power of the Musalmdns. 

Delhi had been captured by the Ghazni Ghdrians in 1 193, and a 
dynasty established there which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Ehiljis 
succeeded (1288 — 1321), and Alau-d-din Khilji despatched the first 
Muhammadan expedition into the Dakhan in A.D. 1306. Four years 
later the Musalmdn armies under Malik Eafur swept like a torrent 
over the peninsula. 

Devagiri and Orangal were both reduced to subjection, the capital 
of the Hoysala Ballalas was taken and sacked, and the kingdoms both 
of the Gholas and Pandiyans were overthrown. Anarchy followed 
over the whole south — Musalmdn Governors, representatives of the old 
royal families, and local chiefs being apparently engaged for years in, 
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violent internecine struggles for supremacy. The Ballalas disappeared 
from the scene, and the kingdoms of Devagiri and Orangal were suh- 
verted. A slight check was given to the spread of the Muhammadan 
arms when a confederation of Hindu chiefs, led by the gallant young 
Ganapati Raja, withstood and defeated a large Muhammadan army; 
and the aspect of affairs was altered by the revolt of the Dakhani 
Musalmdns against their sovereign in A.D. 1347, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Bahmani kingdom of the Dakhan. But the whole 
of Southern India was convulsed by this sudden aggression of the 
Muhammadans, and all the old kingdoms fell to pieces. 

This period, then, about the year A.D. 1310, is to be noted as the 
second great landmark in South Indian history, the first being about 
the period 1023 — 1070, when the Cholas became almost supreme over 
the south. 

While the Bahmani rebels were consolidating their kingdom in the 
Dakhan, another great power was being formed south of the Krishna. 
This was the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Established on the ruins of 
the Hoysala Ballalas and the other Hindu sovereignties, it speedily 
rose CO a height of power such as no southern kingdom had yet aspired 
to, and it held the Muhammadans in check for two centuries. From 
1336 till 1564 A.D. we have merely to consider, roughly speaking, 
two great powers — that of the Musalmdns north of the Krishna and 
that of Yijayanagar to the south. 

The Bahmani kingdom fell to pieces at the close of the fifteenth 
century, being succeeded by five separate kingdoms founded by rival 
Musalmdn leaders. Their jealousies aided the Yijayanagar sovereigns 
in their acquisition of power. In 1487 Narasimha of Yijayanagar 
completely subverted the Pandiyan country, Ohola having fallen long 
before, and by the close of the fifteenth century the power of Yijaya- 
nagar was acknowledged as paramount through the entire peninsula. 
Small principalities existed, such as that of Maisur, the Reddi chieftain- 
ship of Kondavidu south of the Krishna (which lasted from 1328 till 
1427), and the always independent principality of Travancore, but 
Yijayanagar was supreme. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Krishnadeva Raya of Yijayanagar further extended the power of his 
house by the reduction of refractory chiefs far and wide, till his 
dynasty arose in his day to its greatest height of glory. 

In 1564 (the third landmark) all this collapsed. The Muhammadan 
sovereigns of the Dakhan combined, and in one grand effort swept over 
Yijayanagar, sacked the capital, put to death the powerful chief who 
had ruled over the destinies of the empire, and for ever crushed out all 
semblance of independent Hindu power from the south of India. Even 
the very family that governed Yijayanagar divided, so that it becomes 
almost impossible to trace their history, and for a second time the whole 
of the peninsula was thrown into confusion. 

Naturally the minor chiefs seized this opportunity for throwing off 
all fealty to their sovereign, and throughout the peninsula arose a 
large number of petty Poligars and small chieftains, whose quarrels 
and wars and struggles for supremacy kept the whole country in 
confusion for two and a half centuries. The only chiefs that attained 
to real power were the Madura Nayakkas, formerly Yioeroys of 
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Vijayanagar, who speedily became mdependent and reduced to subjec- 
tion almost the w’hole of the old Ptodiyan kingdom, their compatriots, 
the Xayakkas of Tanj ore, holding sway over Oholadesa, The Eajahs 
of ilaisur, too, became independent, and established a kingdom, though 
not a very powerful one. 

Over all this distracted country the Muhammadans gradually pressed 
downwards, securing the dominion of the countries south of the Tunga- 
badra, and eastwards to the sea, and encroaching southwards till they 
had reached the southern confines of the Telugu country, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and by the beginning^ of the eighteenth 
were in power far south. The Mahrattas had estabnshed themselves in 
Tanj ore in 1674 and remained there till the English supremacy. In 
1736 the Musalmdns obtained possession of Madura. 

The English, settled at Madras since 1639, now began to acquire 
more and more territory and power, and in the course of the century 
had conquered almost the whole of the south of India, the defeat of 
the Maisur Musalmdns under Tipu Sultan in 1799 finally laying the 
peninsula at their feet. 


(B .) — Orissa tinder JELindu and British Administrations, 

Practically, the revenue-paying parts of Orissa under the Oangetic 
dynasty stretched from the Hugli to the Ohilka, and from the sea to 
the Tributary States ; a compact territorial entity of twenty-four 
thousand square miles. The province continues the same size to this 
day, having lost three thousand square miles on the north, towards the 
Hngli, and gained about an equal extent on the west, towards Central 
India. In the twelfth century, when the Gangetic Line obtained the 
kingdom, it yielded a revenue of £406,250 a year. Besides the 
doubtfal southern strip, they added 12,000 square miles of unproduc- 
tive hill territory ; and when in the sixteenth century they sank beneath 
the Musalmdns, the revenue remained about £435,000. An early 
Muhammadan Geographer of the sixteenth century gives the income 
of the parts of Orissa already subjugated by the Musalman arms at 
£368,333 . and the ofllcial survey made by Abkar’s Minister, Circ^ 

1580, gives the entire revenue of the province, including the tribute 
from the Hill States, at £435,319 As the Muhammadans more 
firmly established their power, they gradually increased the taxation, 
and in the seventeenth century a detailed list of the Orissa fiscal 


M^has of gold. See note 809, p. 316. That is to say at the close of 
The area \vas only 11,000 square miles ; hut of the territory since 
added to it to mafee up the present province, about 12,000 square miles are Hill States 
paymg a tribute of only about £6,000 a year. The few hundred square miles added on 
the north in Balasor are more productive, and the total revenue of the province may now 
be put down at £460,000. xiuw 

Proflsfir Bkctoann^ Companj’^s Es. 3,683,333. Maft Ihhm, a Persian MS., apud 

338 which, at the official rates of conversion under Ahbar, equal 

K^gs* As^Re^XV ^iompany’s Es. 4,363,191 Prinsep’s Tables; Thomas’ Pathdn 


diyisions shows a revenue of £587,495 However the revenues 
might he deranged from year to year by tumult or rebellion, the 
nominal demand remained the same in the Imperial account books ; 
and the Pere Thieffenthaler, amid the Mahratta anarchy of the 
eighteenth century, was still informed that the province yielded 
£570,750 330. 

The revenue under the Grangetic line (1182 — 1532 A,D.), its last 
independent dynasty, may therefore be set down at £435,000 a year 
from the twenty-four thousand square miles of Orissa Proper. The 
southern strip had long ceased to yield any income to the Orissa 
kings. The present province, comprising an equal area, yields to 
the British Government, in round numbers, £450,000 33i. But while 
the actual revenue remains about the same, its purchasing power 
has completely altered. Under the native dynasty, it sufficed to 
maintain a gorgeous court, a vast army, innumerable trains of priests, 
and to defray the magnificent public works of the Gangetic kings. 
Under the English it barely pays the cost of administering the province. 
The charges tor collecting the revenue and protecting person and 
property amount to £339,696 ; the interest on one of the local public 
works, the Orissa canals, comes to £65,000 a year ^^2 - a single native 
regiment at Cuttack costs £17,000 ; and a petty balance t)f £28,000 is 
aU that remains over after paying the merely local charges of holding 
the Province. Orissa contributes scarcely anything to the general 
expenses of Government. It does not pay its share of interest on the 
public debt ; it contributes nothing to the cost of defending the 
Empire ; and hardly does more than support the charges of the local 
administration. Under the native dynasty, the same revenue sufficed 
to support an administration infinitely more minute, and, as regards its 
higher officials, infinitely higher paid. None of the English governing 
body in Orissa ever hopes to make a fortune ; under the Hindu princes, 
Government employ was synonymous vdth assured opulence. Sixteen 
great -min isters regulated the kingdom, with seventy-two deputies, 
and thirty-six separate departments of State. Under the English, the 
revenue of Orissa with difficulty maintains seven hundred sepoys ; 
under the Hindu princes it supported, besides a peasant militia of 
300,000 men, a regular army of 50,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 2,500 
elephants. About a vast militia being attached to the soil there can be 
no doubt ; and if Hindu chroniclers have magnified the number of the 
regular troops, we know from the Musalmdn annalists, that the Orissa 
king could at a moment^s warning take the field with 18,000 horse and 
foot. But the public works of the Hindu dynasty attest the magnitude 
of their resources in a way that admits of no dispute. Thirty or forty- 
thousand pounds were not considered extravagant for an ordinary temple. 


Sicca Us. 4,961,497, or Company’s Es. 5,374,956, under Shfili JaMn, 1627 — 1668 ; 
As. Bes. XV. 213. 

330 Seim Manowhii As. Res. XY. 212. This sum may possibly have included outstand- 
ing arrears. Mr. Stirling, -without stating any grounds, conjectures that it included also 
the revenue of the Northern Oircars ; but such a conjecture is opposed to the historical 
facts of the time, and to the recorded statistics about the Orissa revenue. 

The area is 23,907 square miles, but it has lost the fertile tracts towards the 
HugH and received in place of it an addition to its hOl territory. In 1870 the total 
revenue -was £464,861, hut this included the extraordinary income-tax. £450,000 is a 
fair average in round numbers. 

IJ millions sterling had already been spent on 31st March 1871. 
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The accumulations of one monarch are stated at £1,296,750 
and from this he set apart £406,250 for the holy edifice of 
Jaganndth. A similar magnificence surrounded the private life of the 
Orissa kings. Their five royal residences {KataJis) still live in popular 
tradition ; and although the story of the prince who died j ust as he 

had married his sixty-thousandth wife is doubtless a fable, yet it is 
a fable that could only be told of a great and luxurious court. 

How came it that the same amount of revenue which made the 
Orissa kings so rich, now leaves the English Grovernors of the province 
so poor ? I have already shown that the great influx of silver, which 
European trade poured into India, so decreased the value of that metal 
that it sank from the value of gold in the twelfth century, to yV^h 
or yV^h six hundred years later. But even this decrease would not 
explain the affluence of the Hindu rulers of Orissa as compared 
with the poverty of the English. It is when we consider the value of 
silver as expressed, not in gold, but in food, that the explanation 
becomes clear. Nothing like a regular record of prices under the 
Gangetio dynasty (1132 — 1532) exists. But fortunately the maximum 
prices of food during the great famines, which in almost each genera- 
tion decimated Orissa, have come down to us, with the proportion 
which those prices bore to the ordinary rates. In the famine at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, unhusked paddy rose to sixty 
times its average rate, and sold from six shillings and eightpence to 
nine shillings per hundredweight In the next century, under 
King Kapilendra (1452 — 1479 A.D.), paddy rose to 62| times the 
ordinary price, and fetched from 6s. lli^. to 95* 11<^. per hundred- 
weight Stirling, one of our first Commissioners in Orissa, obtained 
an ancient paper showing the exact rates under the Gangetic dynasty. 
According to it, unhusked paddy sold from just under a penny to 


333 Anang Bhim Deo. 334 4,788,000 Mfirhas of gold. 

335 1,500,000 Mirhas of gold, Purushottama Oliaiidrik^, As. Kes. XY. 

336 Purusliottama, in the Solar List of Kings, described on a previous page. 

337 The following calculation, the first of the kind in Lower Bengal history, is 

submitted with difSdence to Indian statisticians. While I believe that the data here col- 
lected are absolutely correct, it will he seen that several elements of uncertainty exist. 
In the famine at the "beginning of the fourteenth century, paddy rose to 120 kalians 
per yjiaran. The Orissa bharan will be found fully explained in my Stat. Aoe. of 
ruri, App. 1, p. 16. The paddy hharan contains nominally about 9|, but practically 
9 A k^han is 1,280 cowries, and 4 k§,hans or 5,120 cowries, were taken as the 

official rate of exchange per rupee when we first obtained Orissa (in 1803). Afterwards 
this rate was complained of, on the ground that a rupee cost 6 or 7 k5,hans instead of 4 ; 
and this formed one of the alleged causes of the Khurdha rebellion in 1817. (Mr. 
Commissioner Ewer’s Report to Chief Secretary to Government, dated Cuttack, 13th May 
1818, para. 95, O.R.). At present the rate is 3,584 cowries to the rupee, the great 
difference being due to the fall in the value of silver which has rapidly gone on since we 
obtained Orissa ; and so far as I can judge, the rate officially fixed in 1 804 of 5,120 cowries 
per rupee was considerably under the actual rate of exchange. 120 k^thans per bharan of 
9 cwt. would he 6s. M, per cwt. at the rate of 4 k4hans or 5,120 cowries per rupee, thus : 
120 kShans = 30 rupees or 60 shillings ; and if 60 shillings buy 9 cwt., the price of 1 
cwt. will be 6s. 8^?. On the other hand, if we take the lower or present rate of exchange 
at 3,684 cowries per rupee, 120 k&hans per hharan will equal 9s. 6d. per cwt. If we take 
the exchange at the alleged old rate of 6 kdhans or 7,680 cowries to the rupee, which I 
believe to be nearer the truth, the price would be reduced to 4s. 6d. per cwt. But in this 
and the following calculations I have taken the rates of exchange which would give 
the highest possible prices in the fourteenth century, so as to avoid the risk of overstating 
the rise in prices since then. 

338 126 k^hans per bharan of 9 cwt., i.s., 6s. at4k6hans or 5,120 cowries 

per rupee ; and 9s. lid, at the lower rate of exchange of 3,584 cowries per rupee. 
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If of a penny per hundredweight husked rice at to 3(f, per 
hundredweight and cotton at from 2s. X^d, to 3s. O^d. per hundred- 
weight 

From the above calculations we cannot take the price of paddy 
under the Gangeticline (1132 — 1532 A.D.) at above l^d. per hundred- 
weight. It was probably less. Paddy now costs on the field in Orissa 
a shilling per hundredweight, or at least eight times its ancient price. 
An almost equal depreciation in the value of silver has gone on in 
other parts of India. Thus, in Upper Hindustan, under Ald-ud-din 
(1803 — 1315 A.D.), the officially fixed rate of barley was a little under 
sixpence per hundredweight and of peas fourpenee half-penny a 
hundredweight In the latter part of the century, imder Feroz 
Shdh (1351 — 1388 A.D.), the price of barley remained exactly the 
same, viz., sixpence per hundredweight But no sooner did the 
tide of European trade set in, than the value of silver fell, and at the 
time of Akbar (1556 — 1605 A.D.) the price of barley rose to 9^d. per 
hundredweight The price of Ixarley in the same localities is now, on 
an average, about three shillings and sixpence per hundredweight retail, 
or seven times what it was throughout the fourteenth century. 

We may therefore fairly assume that, as estimated in the staple food 
of the country, the value of silver in Orissa has fallen to §th of its 
purchasing power. Wages* were regulated then, as now, by the price 
of rice, and in fact were mostly paid in grain. The Gangetic dynasty 
of Orissa (1132 — 1532 A.D.), with a revenue nominally the same as 
our own were therefore, as regards the home products of the 
country, and their ability to keep up armies and pompous retinues, 
eight times richer than we are. The reason clearly appears why a 
revenue which now barely defrays the charge of collection and the cost 
of protecting person and property, with one or two absolutely necessary 
public works, formerly supported a great standing army, a wealthy 
hierarchy of priests and ministers of State, and a magnificent royal 
court. As the native dynasty had practically eight times more revenue 


339 Two kfiJians per bharan of 9 cwt., , just under a penny, at 6 k&hans per rupee ; 
at 4 k&bans ; and 1| of a penny at 3,584 cowries per rupee 

Ten cowries per Cuttack seer of 105 tolas. 

®*^One pan and 10 gandas per seer. If, as seems possible, the rate in ancient times 
was at six or seven instead of 4 k&hans to the rupee, these prices would he a full third 
less ; and the depreciation in the value of silver woxild he about one-twelfth instead of 
one-eighth of its former purchasing power. 

Four jitals per man. The jital was of the silver Tank5. of 175 grains , or say 
^ of the present rupee, or a farthing and a half. The man of that period contained 
28*8 Ih. avoirdupois. As barley cost 4 jitals or six farthings per 28 8 lb , the price was a 
little under six pence per cwt. For a full discussion of these weights, see Mr. Thomas’ 
Pathfin Kings of Delhi, p. 161, ed, 1871. 

^ Three jitals per man. Four jitals per man. 

8 d5ins per man. The dAm was officially reckoned at of a rupee ; the man 
then contained 55*467 lb. avoirdupois. 

The revenue under the Gangetic line may in round numbers he set down at 
£435,000, and under the English at £450,000 a year. With regard to the present price 
of paddy, the people consider eight annas a cheap rate for a Cuttack man, containing 
107 lb. avoirdupois; or as nearly as maybe, a shilling a hundredweight. This is the 
rate on the field , and as will be "seen in my Statistical Accounts (Appendices I, II, and 
IV), the retaU price varies in different localities. In Puri district I found that an 
ordinary rate in good seasons was 210 Ih. for two shillings. In Balasor town t^ie price 
has varied from 240 lb. per rupee in 1850, to 140 in 1870. These are the prices of the 
common sort of unhusked paddy, the staple food of the people. 
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to spend than we have, so they practically took eight times more from 
the people. That is to say, their revenue represented eight times the 
quantity of the staple food of the province which our own revenue 
represents. 

The truth is, that a whole series of intermediate rights has grown 
up between the ruling power and the soil I shall show in the next 
volume how the native kings of Orissa enjoyed the undivided owner- 
ship of the land. Instead of a long line of part*proprietors stretching 
from the Crown to the cultivator, as at present, and each with a 
separate degree of interest in the soil, the plenum dominium was 
firmly bound up and centred in the hands of the Prince. The growth 
of these intermediate rights forms the most conspicuous phenomenon 
in the history of Orissa under its foreign conquerors. For centuries, 
under the Musalrndns and Mahrattas, the unhappy province knew no 
Government but that of the sword; yet the very roughness of the 
public administration allowed private rights to spring up unperceived, 
and to harden into permanent charges upon the soil — charges which 
its native Princes would never have tolerated Thus from long anarchy 
and misery a fair growth of rights has blossomed forth, and the 
magnificence, which the Hindu Princes of Orissa concentrated upon 
themselves, is now distributed in the form of moderate prosperity 
among a long-descending chain of proprietors, each with his owm set 
of rights in the land. 

ilf 

It is to such miscellaneous imposts as the stamp revenue and salt 
tax that the British Government of India has to look for the means 
of carrying on the administration. The native dynasties trusted 
almost entirely to the land revenue. They managed to raise an annual 
income variously stated at from £406,250 to £570,760, or say 
£450,000 a year, between the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries. 
^ This almost exactly corresponds, in figures, to the total revenue 
which, by a great machinery of miscellaneous imposts, we now collect 
from the province. In actual purchasing power, it amounted to seven 
times our present revenue, and supported the magnificence of a Hindu 
Court, with a standing army, an opulent hierarchy, and a costly civil 
list. Under British rule, the Orissa revenue barely suffices for the 
charges of the local administration. 

Had we dealt with the land as the Native rulers did, and con- 
sidered it the inalienable property of the State, the land-tax might 
possibly still have sufficed. But under our more liberal policy of deve- 
loping private rights in the soil at the expense of the public burdens 
upon it, the land-tax has become wholly inadequate to the cost of 
Government. In 1829 — 30, the land revenue of Orissa amounted to 
£158,965. In 1836 — 37, the Government leased out the province for 
thirty years ; and in 1867 the Legislature renewed that settlement for 
anotW period of thirty years. It now amounts to £168,286, and no 
further increase can be hoped for till the end of the century. Mean- 
while, the bare cost of Ji)cal Government amounts to £422,000 a 
year ; and before the end of the century it will in all probability 
exceed half a million. Before the expiry of the present leases, the 
land-tax will yield less than one-third of the merely local expenditure. 

B 
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If, therefore, the province is to pay its way, Government will be under 
a constant necessity of raising additional revenue by means of the 
miscellaneous imposts which are so distasteful to an Indian people. 

This difficulty was partly inevitable. No materials have come 
down showing the precise proportion of the produce of the soil which 
the ancient Orissa Dynasties took. Many conflicting traditions exist 
on the subject, and doubtless the proportion varied in different parts 
of the country. The rich delta of Orissa could afford to pay a larger 
share to the Prince than less productive arid tracts ; and, as a matter 
of fact, the Rdjdh of Parikud, who still maintains his fiscal indepen- 
dence, takes exactly three-fifths of the crop. He, however, like other 
Hindu Princes, dealt with the cultivators direct. We, on the other 
hand, have allowed a whole series of intermediate holders, each with 
his own set of rights, to grow up between the State and the actual 
husbandmen ; and practically not one-tenth of the harvest reaches 
the public treasury. The following figures will, I think, establish 
this fact. The three Orissa districts contain 7,723 square miles, or 
4,942,720 acres. At least one-half of this, or say two million and a 
half of acres, are under cultivation. The value of the ordinary crops 
varies from 10.'?. to £1 16s. Taking the low average of I 65 ., the total 
value of two million and a half of acres would amount to £1,875,000 ; 
and a land-tax of ten per cent, would yield £187,500. Now the actual 
land-tax from all sources amounts to £168,286. While, therefore, 
a Hindu Prince like the Edjdh of Parikud takes three-fifths as his 
share of the annual produce of tbe soil, the British Government obtains 
not one-tenth of it. 

This difference is partly due to the liberality of our land settle- 
ment, partly to the growth of intermediate holders ; but it is also in a 
large degree due to the fact that we take our rent in money and not 
in kind. The rent-roll of an Orissa estate, when offered for sale in 
the market, is now found, as a rule, to be double its Government land- 
tax. Of course, extreme instances occur on both sides, but native 
gentlemen and native officers have alike assured me that this is below 
rather than above the average. In settling with the landholders in 
1837, the Company allowed gross reductions to about one-third of the 
rent for the charges and risks of collection The extension of culti- 
vation, with the natural rise in rents, has doubled the landholder's 
profits during the past thirty-three years ; so that, as above stated, the 
proprietor now generally realizes at least as much again as he pays to 
Government. The landholder, in his turn, collects from the cultivator 
as rent from one-half to one-quarter of the actual yield of the land, 
or say one* third. Government, therefore, as it only receives at most 
one-half of the landholder’s collections, cannot get more than one-sixth 
of the^ net yield of the soil. In reality it receives much less. For it 
takes its share, not in grain, but in silver, which is constantly depreci- 
ating in value. This circumstance further decreases by nearly one-half 
the share which the State actually obtains, and reduces its one-sixth to 
one-tenth or one-twelfth of the produce of the land. I have shown, on 
what 1 believe to he irrefragable evidence, that the purchasing power 


*4. i theoretical allowance was ten per cent., but the various extra allowances raise 
It to between thirty And forty per cent, in Onssa — vide Vol. I, p. 63 * 
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of silver in India has fallen during the last five hundred years to 
one^seventh of what it was in the thirteenth century,^ I propose, very 
briefly, to prove that this decline, at least in Orissa, is still going on, 
that it has proceeded at a rapid rate during the present century, and 
that at the present moment it continues unchecked. 

The period of anarchy which preceded our accession in Orissa in 
1803 has left few memorials behind it. But I have brought together, 
from the^ archives of the adjoining district of Gran jam, a series of 
papers which illustrate the state of prices a hundred years ago. My 
materials commence with the year 1778, and they show the average 
price of unhusked rice, except in years of famine, to have been about 
8rf. a hundredweight, and the price of husked rice Is. In 

Orissa the cost was always about one-third less, and indeed Gan jam 
imported a large portion of its rice-supply from Puri and Cuttack. 
This would show the price of paddy in Orissa to have been under a 
hundredweight ; and when we obtained the province in 1803, 6rf. a 
hundredweight was considered rather a high price. A shilling per 
hundredweight is now reckoned a cheap rate for paddy bought on the 
field at harvest time. In 1771 a bullock sold for 10s. which would 
now cost j at least 24s., and a sheep from Is. to Is. 3ci. whose present 
price would be at least 4s. The whole evidence to be derived from the 
o£B.cial records shows that the average price of staple commodities 
towards the end of the last century was less than one-half their present 
rates. The wages of laborers bore the same proportion, and palan- 
quin-bearers cost 45, a month who now receive 8s. 

We have, however, another means of ascertaining the decline in 
the purchasing power of silver. Prom time immemorial Orissa, like some 
other parts of India, has used a local currency of cowrie. When the 
province passed into our hands in 1803, the public accounts were kept 
and the revenue was paid in these little shells. In granting liberal 
leases to the landholders, however, we stipulated that they should 
henceforth pay their land-tax in silver, and fixed the rate of exchange 
at 5,120 Gowrm to the rupee. For many years after our accession 
the proprietors bitterly complained that the rupee was worth much 
inore than this rate, and that, in order to make up their revenue in 
silver, they had to pay the village banker from 6,400 to 7,680 cowries 
per rupee.^ This was alleged as one of the causes of the Khurdhd 
rebellion in 1817 ; and although the hardships may have been exagge- 
rated, the common rate seems to have been from 6,000 to 7,000 cowries 
per rupee. But during the last seventy years the value of silver has 
steadily declined, and a rupee now ojily purchases 3,584 of these little 


In 1778 tlie price ot paddy in Gunjam Taxied from 7d. to per cwt. , 

,,1779 .. .. \ .. .. .. 

„ 1780 7fc?. to ; 

,, 1781 (a year of scarcity) it rose to . , . . Sid . ; 

,, 1782 gld.; 

„ 1783 from . . . . ^d. to 9^d , , 

,, 1784 (a year of famine) it sold at the almost nominal rate of 11^? : 

,, 1785 it fell to Sd. , 

„ 1786 8f^. , 

jj >) 1787 . •• • •• •• •« 8|^?. to 9f£?. After that year 

followed a senes of fa m in es and disturbances, which completely disorganized prices, and 
for a time put a stop to importations. The years from 1789 to 1792 are still spoken of as 
the period of the first Ganjam famine under our rule. ^ 
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shells In 1804 the ofiSoial exchange was 5,120, and the practical 
rate of exchange from 6,460 to 7,680. 

The purchasing power of silyer in Orissa has, therefore, declined to 
one-half during the last seventy years, whether estimated in the local 
currency or in the staple food of the province. The depreciation has 
of late been accelerated by the vast amount of specie expended upon 
the irrigation enterprises, and by the large payments in silver which 
have been made to Orissa for rice and other products since the canals 
opened up the seaboard. These great works practically date from the 
year I860, and during the twenty yeais between 1850 and 1870 prices 
have risen from one-third to one-half. Thus to take the town of Bala- 
sor, which exhibits the rise in its extreme degree. In 1850 the best 
unhusked paddy sold at 168 pounds per rupee ; in 1870 at 84 pounds, 
or just one-half. Fine cleaned rice was 100 pounds per rupee in 1850 ; 
80 pounds in 1860 ; and 40 pounds in 1870. Common rice has not 
risen quite so much, as the cultivation has in the meanwhile extended. 
It was reported at 120 pounds per rupee in 1850 ; 100 pounds in 1860 ; 
and 70 pounds in 1870. Wheat sold at 33 pounds per rupee in 1850 ; 
29 in 1860 ; and 18 in 1870 

The rate of wages has risen in proportion. In Balasor, unskilled 
laborers earned a penny halfpenny a day in 1850 ; they now get from 
twopence halfpenny to threepence. Carpenters* wages were in 1860 
threepence a day ; they are now fivepence farthing. Smiths and brick- 
layers could be had at threepence three farthings in 1850 ; they now 
earn sixpence. If we take the two other large cities in Orissa, Cuttack 
and Puri, the same results appear. In Cuttack, day-laborers received 
twopence farthing in 1850 ; they now obtain threepence three farthings. 
Smiths got fourpence hali^enny in 1850 ; they now earn sixpence. 
Bricklayers’ wages have risen more rapidly, or, from twopence farthing 
in 1850, to sixpence in 1870. In Puri, the money wages are officially 
returned at the following rates ; unskilled laborers in Puri town, four- 
pence a day ; in the rural parts twopence halfpenny. Their wages 
twelve years ago were twopence halfpenny in the town, and three 
halfpence in the country. In 1860, smiths and carpenters got three- 
pence three farthings in the town, and twopence in the country ; they 
now get sixpence a day in the town and threepence three farthings in 
the country. Bricklayers, who used to get fourpence halJ^enny in the 
town twelve years ago, now get sevenpence halfpenny. 

Within the last twenty years, therefore, the price of food in the 
large city of Balasor has almost doubled ; and throughout the whole 
province, so far as statistics exist, it has risen by about one-third. The 
rates of wages have also increased by upwards of one-third during 
the same period. That these results are due, not to any altered degree 
of pressure of the population on the land, or in their demands on the 
food of the province, is clear from the following fact. While town 
wages, which are paid in money, have thus risen, agricultural wages, 
which are paid in kind, have remained absolutely the same. The field- 
laborer has always earned a lower wage than unskilled workmen in the 
towns. In 1860 he received from twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked 


• V* course, varies, tut I am informed that 14 ^fandas or 56 cowries per 

pice has of late teen the ruling exchange in the larger marts. This gives 3,684 to the 
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paddj per diem according to the locality ; and at the present day he 
receives exactly twelve to fifteen pounds according to the locality. All 
irages that are paid in money have rhen by more than one4hird ; all tvages 
that are paid in kind remain the same. 

These, it should be remembered, are the results of only twenty 
years. During this brief period, silver has lost more than a third of 
its purchasing power, whether expressed in wages, or in the staple 
food of the people. Indeed, one District officer reports to me that the 
price of food has doubled within twelve years. The public revenues 
have been depreciated to at least one-third of their former purchasing 
power, whether expressed in wages or in grain. I have already shown 
that the value of silver, as estimated in the popular or cowrie currency, 
has fallen thirty per cent. since 1804, even calculated at the rate of 
exchange which Government then arbitrarily fixed in its own favour. 
If computed according to the actual rate of exchange then current, it 
has decreased by one-half. Had our first administrators contented 
themselves with taking payment in silver at the current rate of the 
cowrie exchange, the Orissa land-tax would now have been double 
what it is at present. But had they resolved to collect it at a grain 
valuation, according to Akbar’s wise policy, it would now be more than 
double ; for the prices of food have rather more than doubled since 
1804. The system of paying the land-tax by a grain valuation appears 
to me to be the best means of giving stability to the Indian revenues. 
In Orissa, it would have enabled us to reduce the salt duty to the easy 
Madaras rate ; it would have saved the necessity of an income-tax 
altogether ; and by shorter leases, it would now yield as large an income 
as the total which we extract by a variety of vexatious burdens. 

The experience of the past few years shows that the fall in value 
of silver still continues. Every morning the Government of India 
wakes up poorer than when it went to bed the night before. A lakh of 
rupees in 1850 represented a great deal more in actual purchasing power 
than a lakh of rupees in 1860 ; and a lakh of rupees in 1860 repre- 
sented a great ded more than it did in 1870. Apart, therefore, from 
the cost of increased efficiency in the administration, the English in 
India must inevitably go on increasing the miscellaneous public 
burdens so obnoxious to the people, as long as the land-tax is calculated 
in silver. The one remedy is a grain valuation, either struck annually 
0 ^ revised at intervals of about five years. It might be possible to 
suggest several sources of revenue, such as a duty on Pan, the aromatic 
leaf that the people chew instead of tobacco, which would be less 
unpopular than the income-tax. But miscellaneous imposts, however 
unobjectionable in themselves, are mere makeshifts and stop-gaps in a 
fiscal system like that of Bengal. The secret of making India pay is 
the due conservation of the land-tax ; and in order to conserve the land- 
tax, it must be estimated, not, as in Orissa, upon the so-called rent of 
the landholder, but upon the actual produce of the soil. Until this 
necessity is realized and acted upon, every few years will bring a 
fresh set of financial embarrassment. Under the present system, with- 
out adding a single Judge, or Magistrate, or officer of any sort to the 
Oivil List ; without granting one of the administrative improvements 


aw Le,, 


3,584 

5,120 


= 70 per cent., showing a decrease of 30 per cent. 
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which Indians rapid advance in civilisation suggests ; without under- 
taking any of the rural public works which a tropical country so 
urgently requires ; without allowing a rupee for bringing our materiel 
of war up to the modern European standard ; the Indian Q-overnment 
will find at the end of each ten years the revenue which sufficed at the 
beginning of the decade altogether insufficient at the close of it. — 


(0 .) — Extract from the Article on India ” in Hunter's 
“ Gazetteer of IndiaP 

Eevenues of the Moghul Emperors at thirteen various periods, from 
1593 to 1761,^ from a smaller area and population than tWe of 
British India. 


Moghul Emperors 

Authority. 

Land revenue. 

Revenue from 
all sources. 



£ 

£ 

1 Akbar, A.B. 1593 

Nizdm-ud.dm , not for 

, , 

32,000,000 

aU India 


Do s, ,, . . 

Allowance for Provin- 
cial Troops * . 

• 

® 10,000,000 



Net 42,000,000 


2 Akbar, AD 1594.. 

Abdul Fazl, MSS. , not 

Net 16,574,388 


for all India. 


3 Do „ 

Official documents , not 

„ 16,582,440 



for all India 


4 Do. ,, 1605.. 

Indian authorities quot- 

„ 17,450,000 



ed by DeLdet 



6. Jehingfr, A D. 1609 

Captain Hawkins 

. . 

Net 60,000,000 

— 11. 




6. Do. ,, 1628 

Abdul Hamid Ldhori . . 

Net 17,500,000 


7. Shdh J'ehdn, A.D. 

Do. 

,, 22,000,000 

, , 

1648-49. 




8. Aurangzeb, A.D. 

1655. ; 

Official documents . . | 

Gross 26,743,970 
Net 24,056,114 

1 • 

9. Do AD. 1 

Later official docu- 1 

Gross 35,641,431 

1 

1670 (?) 1 

ments. \ 

Net 34,505,890 

S 

10. Do AD. 

G-emelli Oareri 

, , 

Net 80,000,000 

1695. 




11. Do. A.D. 1 

Manned Gatrou 

Net 38,719,400 

„ 77,438,800 

1697. 




12. Do. A D. 

Eamusis 

„ 30,179,692 


1707. 




13. Shdh Alum A D, 

Official statement pre- 
sented to Ahmad Shdh 

„ 34,506,640 


1761. 



Abdali on his entering 
Delhi 




^ The above table is reproduced fromt,Mr. Edward Thomas’ Revenue Itesourees of the 
Moghul Mmpire, published in 1871 1 and has been revised by him from materials which 
he has collected since that date. — insert the words net and gross by his direction. 

* This is the lowest estimate at which the Bmm or Landwehr, in contradiction to the 
JKoyal Army, can be reckoned. — Mx* Thomas’ JRevenue Eesourees of the Moghul Empire^ 
page 12. 
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The following statement shows the revenues from the provinces of 
the Delhi Empire under Emperor Shdh J ehdn, 1648-49 : — 

In India, 


Provinces. 


Land-tax. 

RS 

1. Delhi 


25,000,000 

2. Agra 


22,500,000 

3. Lahore 


22,500,000 

4. Ajmere 


15,000,000 

6. Danlatabad 


13,750,000 

6. Berar 


13,750,000 

7. Abmedabad 


13,250,000 

8. Bengal 

. 

12,600,000 

9, Allahabad 


10,000,000 

10. Behar 


10,000,000 

11. Malwa 


10,000,000 

12. Khandeish 


10,000,000 

13. Oudb 

. 

7,500,000 

14. Telingana 


7,500,000 

7,000,000 

15. Multan 


16. Orissa 


5,000,000 

17 Tatta (Sind) . 


2,000,000 

18. Baglanah 

■«. 

500,000 

Total for all India 207,750,000 

19. Kashmere 

... 

3,760,000 

20. Kabul 


4,000,000 

21. Balkh 


2,000,000 

22. Kandahar 


1,600,000 

23 Badakhshan 


1,000,000 


Total 220,000,000 


Aiirangzeb . — All Northern India except Assam and the greater part 
of Southern India paid revenue to Aurangzeh. His Indian Provinces 
covered nearly as large an area as the British Empire at the present 
day, although their dependence on the central Government was less 
direct. From these provinces his net land revenue demand is returned 
at 30 to 38 millions sterling, a sum which represented at least three 
times the purchasing power of the land revenue of British India at the 
present day. But it is doubtful whether the enormous demand of 38 
millions was fully realized during any series of years, even at the height 
of Aurangzeb’s power, before he left Delhi for his long southern wars. 
It was estimated at only 30 millions in the last year of his reign, after 
his absence of a quarter of a century in the Deccan. Fiscal oppressions 
led to evasions and revolts, while some or other of the provinces were 
always in open war against the Emperor. The table given below 
exhibits the Moghul empire in its final development in 1697, just before 
it began to break up. The standard return of Aurangzeb^s land 
revenue was net £34,505,890 ; and this remained the nominal demand 
in the accounts of the central exchequer during the next half century, 
notwithstanding that the Empire had fallen to pieces. When the 
Afghan invader, Ahmad Sh&h Durdni, entered Delhi in 1761, the 
Treasury ofiicers presented him with a statement showing the laiTd 
revenue of the Empire at £34,506,640. The highest land revenue of 
Aurangzeb, after his annexations in Southern India and before his 
final reverses, was 38| millions sterling ; of which close on 38 millions 
were from Indian Provinces. The total revenue of Aurangzeb was 
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estimated in 1695 at 80 millions and in 1697 at 77| miUions sterling. 
The gross taxation levied from British India, deducting the opium 
excise, Tvliieh is paid by the Chinese consumer, averaged 36^ millions 
sterling during the ten years ending 1879. 


Land reTenue of Aurangzeb in 1697 * 

(according to Hanucci). 

i 

Land revenue of Aurangzeb in 1707 
(according to Ramusis). 



1 

ns. ) 


KS. 

1, Delhi 


12,550,000 

1. Delhi 

30,548,763 

2 , Agra . 


22,203,660 

2. Agra 

28,669,003 

3. Lahore 


23,306,000 

3. Ajmere 

16,308,634 

4. A]mere 


21,900,002 

4. Allahabad 

11,413,681 

6. Gruzerat 


23,396,000 

6. Punjab 

6. Oudh 

20,663,302 

6. Malwa 


9,906,260 

8,058,195 

7. Behar 


12,160,000 

7. Multan 

5,361,073 

8. Mnltan 


5,026,000 

8. Guzerat 

16,196,228 

9. Tatta (Sind) . , 


6,002,000 

9. Behar .. 

10,179,026 

10. Bakar 


2,400,000 

10. Sind 

2,295,420 

11. Orissa 


5,707,500 

11. Doulatabad .. 

26,873,627 

12. Allahabad 


7,738,000 

12. Malwa 

10,097,541 

13. Deccan 


16,204,750 

13. Berar 

15,350,626 

14. Berar .. 


16,807,500 

14. Khandeish 

11,216,760 

15. Khandeish 


11,105,000 

15. Bednr 

9,324,359 

16. Baglanah 


6,885,000 

16. Bengal 

13,116,906 

17. Nande (Nandair) 


7,200,000 

17. Orissa . . 

3,570,500 

18. Bengal 

t • 

40,000,000 

18. Hjrderabad .. 

27,834,000 

19. TJjain 

20. Bajmahal 

21. Bijapnr 

22. Golconda 

•• 

20,000,000 

10,060,000 

50.000. 000 i 

60.000. 000 1 

19. Bijapur 

26,957,626 

Total 


379,634,552 ; 

Total . . 

292,028,147 

6,747,734 

23. Eashmere 


3,506,000 

20. Kashmere 

24. Kabul . . 

•• 

3,207,250 

21. Kabul 

4,025,983 

Q-rand Total 

• • 

386,246,802 

or 

^38, 624,680 

Grand Total . 

1 

1 

301,796,364 

or 

1 £30,179,686 


The above lists have been taken from Edward Thomas’ Eesources 
of the Moghul Empire, pages 46 and 50. 


(D .) — Hxtract from the Journal of the Arehceologieal Survey of India, 

Vol IV. 

Translation of a copper-plate grant, dated the 23rd year of Eajendra 
Ohola (probably A.D. 1046). 

Hail to Kovirajakesaripanma, the Ohakramrtl Sri Kulottungalojta- 
d§va, swaying his sceptre over all the directions of the west sea of 
Yikl^ and Singalar (Ceylon). He, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
while graciously seated on Kdlingardyan, the temple throne placed in 
the Tiruma^‘ana4dM ^ inside the temple of the town of Ahavamallaku- 
lakaralpuxam otherwise called Ayirattali, was requested by the king of 


^ The ajiaitme&t in the temple where water is stored tor bathing the idol. 
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Kidara to exempt the villages belonging to the temple of E^jendrasdla- 
perumballi and Bajarajapenimballi which were biiilt in Solakulavalli- 
patlana, situated in Pattanakturru division of the fertile country of 
ELeyamanikkavalanadu from the taxes of antaraya^ ^ virm%%hai^ ^ panmav- 
pandavetfl ^ and kunddli ^ and to permit the exchange of the possession 
of lands from the old inhabitants to the temple. Thus at the request of 
the king of Kidara which was reported by his messengers, we graciously 
issue tins order to our agent, Eajarajamtivendavelan, to execute copper 
plate document to this effect. The lands and produce belonging to the 
temple of Eajarajaperumballi, which was built in SolakulavalHpattana 
in the division of Pattanakkiirru of the fertile country of Keyamanik- 
kavalanadu ; ninety-seven and thiee-eightieths and a-himdred-and 
sixtieth ^ {cells ") of land in Anaimahgalam of Pattanakkurru are now 
fixed in the possession of the temple in exchange of the owners with 
the calculated ^ paddy produce of 8,943 kalamSi 2 tunis^ 1 kurmii^ and 
3 ndlis^ and the settled ® paddy produce of 4,506 kalams; 12f (velis) of 
lands given to Brahmans of Anaimahgalam with the calculated produce 
of 400 kaknyis and the settled paddy produce of 560 kalams ; 27 1 and 
■gV 9‘iid (velis) of land in Munjikkudi of this country with the 
calculated paddy produce of 2,779 kalams, 1 tuni and 4 naUs and the 
settled paddy produce of 1,806 kalams ; 106 (velis) of land in Amur 
of Tiruvaror division, with the calculated paddy produce of 10,606 
kalams, 2 tunis and 2 kurunis and settled produce of 5,850 kalams, 70J 
and -g-V (velis) of land in Nanalur, otherwise called Vadakudi of the 
country of Alanadu, with the calculated paddy produce of 6,514 kalams, 
5 kurunis and 1 ndli and the settled paddy produce of 2,840 kalams. 
10 and and and (velis) of land of Kllachan- 

dirappadi of this country with the calculated paddy produce of 1,012 
kalams and 5 kurunis ; 60| (velis) of land given as donations to the 
Brahmans of Palaiytir of this country with the calculated paddy produce 
of 1,000 kalams and the settled paddy produce of 1,500 kalams. 87i 
(veHs) of land in Puttakkudi of Kurumbur division of the fertile country 
of Jayahkondasolavalanadu with the calculated paddy produce of 8,720 
kalams jccA the settled paddy produce of 6,107 kalains; 3^ (velis) of 
land in TJdayamarttandanallur of Idaikkahnadu of the fertile country 
of Vijayarajendrasolavalanadu with the calculated paddy produce of 12 
kalams and 5 kurunis and the settled paddy produce of 135 kalams, 3 
kurunis and the settled dry land paddy produce of 78 kalams and 5 
kurunis as favorably fixed during the settlement of taxes. Half of this 
the above stated lands and produce shall be in the enjoyment of this 
temple and the other half shall cover the several expenses of aniardya. 


® It may possibly be interpreted import duties. 

3 Fees given to tbe temple at marriages— a practice wbicb in all Hindu societies con- 
tinues to this day. 

^ Fee for the use of old paths. 

® Kunddh is an axe for cutting wood (generally fuel wood for use in the houses). It is 
not plain whether by this the ancient Ohoja kings also levied a tax on the use of arms, or 
whether it is a tax on cutting firewood in forests. 

® The Tamil way of expressing fractions. The mode of expression would be lost if it 
were translated 97i^ instead of 97^ and firs- 

^ The measurement of land is not given. The grant being in the Tanjore district, 
according to the way of calculalion there we may roughly translate velis. 

® and ® Calculated and settled paddy produce. Even now the lands have these two 
systems, the former calculated produce having been fixed in past times. 
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panmaipandavetii^ and other taxes incurred in money or paddy by this 
village. Thus for the exemption from taxation and for the exchange 
of the lands from the former owners to the temple we issue this order. 

Thus 31f and and (velis) of land within the four boundaries 
with all the taxes of antardya and panmavpandamtti and others exempted 
we give to the temple. 

— The terms calculated produce ” and settled produce in the 
above inscription probably refer to the gross produce and the portion of it 
representing Q-overnment share. If this surmise be correct, the Grovern- 
ment share, it will be seen, exceeded a half in some cases. In one or two 
cases there must be a mistake in the transcription of the inscription as the 
settled produce ** given exceeds the ‘‘ calculated produce.’’ It is assumed 
that the figures representing the superficial contents of lands denote 
**ve]is” — a veli being equivalent to 6f acres. ‘^Yeli” is an ancient 
measure and there is no tradition current in the Tanjore district showing 
that either the extent of a veli has been altered or that any other land 
measure was at any time in use. 


The following extract from a grant, dated A.D. 1084 by Kulothunga- 
ohola shows the taxes and seignioral dues levied in the times 
of the C kolas in the Tanjore district. 

^ ^ 

may you enjoy the several trees and the enjoyment and cultivation of 
mango trees ; may you have the privilege of opening up big oil- 
presses ; may you enjoy the upper irrigation and straining in the 
channels that, passing through this village, irrigate other villages ; 
may you enjoy the upper irrigation and straining in the channels 
that, passing from other villages, come to this village. The cocoa and 
palmyra trees cultivated in this village shall not be climbed up by the 
Ilavar ; may you enjoy the privilege of the planting of (pillars for) 
toranoLs as befitting your position. For the enjoyment of the above 
rights ; may you enjoy also the nd^dtchi, the mrdfchif one ndli (of rice 
collection) for every mtti (platter), one ndli (of rice collection) on (the 
days sacred to) the manes, the tax on weddings, the (tax on) washer- 
men’s stones, the tax on potters, the rent on water, the leaves collec- 
tion, a cloth for (every) loom, the brokerage, the taxes on gold- 
smiths, the tax on neatherds, the tax on sheep, the good cow, the good 
bull, the watch of the country, the guana, tortoise, frog and others of 
the kind in the common embankments inside (the village) ; may you 
enjoy the right of sowing ffar, the supreme management, the ikudi 
petitions and other rights even without the exception of the lands used 
for raising good crops. For the enjoyment of the above rights, may 
you enjoy also the right of irrigating by obstructing the water by 
embankments, of straining and allowing the flow of the current. May 


liiteraHy the polluted, by which term is meant the nddars or sdndn, commonly 
called the toddy-tree climbers. 

The gate of a house in Sanskrit, but it also means festoons strung of green leaves, 
generally mango leaves. 

For manure ox to be used as dishes for eating in taking theals* 
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you enjoy the right of the upper irrigation and straining in the chan- 
nels irrigating this land ; in these channels none (else) shall enjoy the 
right of cutting up branch channels, of 'obstructing the TOter,^ of shut- 
ting up the lower sluices, of raising up the water by obstructions, and 
of lifting up water by baskets, tet none obstruct the common run- 
ning water or use that water for purposes of irrigation by obstructing 
its course. Let none raise round-about storeyed houses and mansions 
or sink unwaUed wells or enjoy the proceeds of the eocoanut trees 
yielding (cocoanuts), damanakam maru iruveli benpaka^ the blue 
lily, mango, jack, areca-nut, palmyra. 


(E .) — The following abstract bhoics the revenue in paddy which a number 
of villages in the Chola and other countries assigned to the temple at 
Tanjore by the Chola King Rajaraj a deva in the 22th year of his 
reign (end of the tenth century) had to to the Tanjore temple as 
recorded in the inscription'^ on the walls of the temple. 


Names of villages 


Extent of tax- 
paying lands. 


' Revenue payable 
I in paddy. 






VELIS. 

KALAMS. 

1. Palaiyur (Inganadu] 

. . . . 



1251 

12,530 

2. Arappar do. 

. « . . 



1075 

10,745 

3. Kirandevankadi in Inganadu . , 



41 


4,070 

4. 

do. 



m 

2,183 

5 

do. 



115 


11,526 

6. Tannirkunram 

do. 


. . 

34 


3,378 

7. Kirvadugakkudi 

do. , • 



265 

2,600 

674 

8# « II " 

do. 


.. 



9. Usikkannangudi 

do. 



5] 

23| 


51S 

10. Yadaviraiyanpallam do. 


.. 


2,393 

11. Arakkankudi (Tirunaraiyurnadu) 





656 

12. Pidaraseri 

do. 



5] 


535 

13. Nerkuppai (Tiramunadu) 

14. Maruttuvaliudi (Innambamadu) 



37 

29 


3,722 

1 2,967 

15. Tiruttevankudi (Tiruvalinadu) 



29 

1 

, 2,900 

16. Aupanur (Mipalaru) 

. . 



75 

\ 

5,850 

4,278 

17. Ingaiyur (Kilpalaru) 



42 


18. Panamangalam (Kilpalaru) 



40 

1 

4,072 

19. Sattanpadi 

do. 



18 

1 

1,883 

20. 

do. 



4 

a 

469 

21. Mandottam 

do. 



14 

L 

s 

1,466 

22, Iraiyanseri 

do. 



114 

1,169 

23. Venkonkudi 

do. 



48 


4,784 

24. Maganikudi 

do. 



23 


i 2,315 

25. Siru Semburai 

do. 



6 


, 612 

26. Turaiyur 

do. 

.* 


149 

1 

a 

14,888 

27. Karimangalam 

do. 

• • 




, 1,083 


I 


— The denomination in which the extent of lands mentioned in the inscriptions is 
given, has not been specifically stated, bnt it is assumed to be “ Velis ’’ (1 veli = 6f acres) the 
local land measure in use in the Tanjore district froln time immemorial. The ** kalam 
grain •measure referred to is equivalent to 12 adavallan merkals. An adavallan is a 
somewhat smaller merkal than that now in use. The old merkal was reported in the 
beginning of the century to contain 192 tolas of rice. The present merkal contains 240 
tolas. 


13 and Fragrant shrubs. 

^ Irmeli is a shrub, the roots of which are very fragrant, 
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SECTION II.— THE CONDITION OF THE PRESIDENCY 
AT THE END OF THE 18th CENTURY WHEN MOST 
OF THE PROVINCES OF SOUTHERN INDIA WERE 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH, 


(A .)^ — Extracts from official reports showing the condition of the several 
districts at the time they came under British ad7ninistration. 

Northern Circars — Ganjam^ Vnagapatam^ Godavari {acquired from 
the Nizam in 1766), Kistna {acquired from the Nizam in 1769 and 1768), 
Balnad {acquired from the Nabob of Carnatic in 1801). — The zemindari 
lands are situated in the hill country of the western frontier, and in 
the plains between the hills and the sea. The hill zemindars, secure 
in the woody and unwholesome heights which they inhabited, and 
encouraged by the hope of an eventual asylum in the dominions of 
the Nizam or of the Rajah of Berar, had often furnished examples of 
successful depredation and unpunished revolt. They were surrounded 
by military tenants, whose lands were held on stipulations of personal 
service, and whose attachment to their chiefs was increased by the 
bond of family connection. These zemindars consisted of three classes : 
First, the Velmas of Tellinga origin, who were driven from the Carna- 
tic in the year 1652 by the Muhammadan arms, and who established 
themselves on the borders of the Kistna. Second, the Bachmcars^ of 
the race of ancient sovereigns of Orissa, who were also compelled by 
the Muhammadans to relinquish the plains of the Circars, and retired 
to the highland woods that formed their western frontier. Their pos- 
sessions are principally situated to the north of the Goddvari. Third, 
the Wooriars being petty chieftains of the military tribe, who, after 
the overthrow of the empire of Orissa by the Muhammadans, were 
enabled, from their local situation, to acquire an independent jurisdic- 
tion. Their possessions are chiefly situated in the highlands in the 
northern division of Chicaoole. 

The zemindars in the plains could boast of no higher extraction 
than being descended from the officers and revenue agents of the 
sovereigns of Orissa, who were employed by the Musalmdn conquerors 
in the management of their new acquisitions, and who appear to have 
first acquired lands and influence, after the conquest of Aurangzeb, 
and during the distracted administration of his children. 

The military force of the zemindars, like that maintained by the 
Poligars in the modern possessions under the Madras Government, con- 
^ted of three descriptions. First, the Common peons, who were paid 
in money and whose constant attendance was expected. Secondly, 
the Mocassa ^ons, who were paid by grants of land, subject to a quit- 
rent only. Thirdly, the Mannoverfy peons, who consisted of military 
tenants of a higher order, and who were bound to bring their adherents 
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with them to the field. At the time the Oircars came into the hands 
of the Company, the zemindars were, for the most part, in a very 
irregular state of subjection to Nizam Ally. During the weakness of 
his (Government and that of his predecessors, they had embraced every 
opportunity to extend their power, and to assume a degree of independ- 
ence incompatible with any other character than that of tributary 
chiefs. In the pursuit of these views, they were assisted by the suc- 
cessive wars and contentions for empire, which followed the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707. Amidst these conviilsions arose a dispute for the 
succession to the soubahship of the Deccan, in which Nizam-ul-MuIk, 
by maintaining himself in opposition to the orders of the Moghul, 
excited the zemindars to disregard an authority, which then' possessed 
not the means of enforcing their obedience. During the period of 
Nizam-ul-MuIk’s usurpation, little progress was made in reducing these 
countries to a state of order ; and a second contest for the Grovernment 
of the Deccan arising upon his death in 1749, the confusion of the 
internal (rovernment was continued and increased. Suoh was the state 
of the Northern Oircars when obtained by the French. At the com- 
mencement of their administration, they made the Zemindars feel the 
weight of their power ; but being called upon to march their troops into 
different parts of the country, for the purpose of supporting Salabut 
Jung, before their authority was established, they were soon driven to 
the necessity of temporizing with those they had attempted to subdue, 
and disorders ensued, which prevailed from the time the French were 
expelled the Oircars. They reverted to the (government of the Nizam, 
under whom they continued to the period when they were transferred 
to the English East India Company. In that interval, the whole sys- 
tem of internal management had become disorganized. Not only the 
forms, but even the remembrance of civil authority, seemed to be 
wholly lost 


* 

By the custom of the Hindoo (Jovernment, the cultivators were 
entitled to one-half of the paddy produced (that is, grain in the husk) 
depending upon the periodical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain 
lands, watered by artificial means, the share of the cultivator was about 
two-thirds. These were the proportions which geneiaEy obtained ; but 
particular castes were allowed a larger share, as well as strangers, that 
is, those ryots who were not fixed residents in the villages. Before the 
harvest commenced the quantity of the crop was ascertained in the 
presence of the inhabitants and \^lage servants, by the survey of per- 
sons unconnected with the village, who, from habit, were particularly 
skilful and expert in judging of the amount of the produce, and who, 
in the adjustment of this business, were materially aided by a reference 
to the produce of former years, as recorded by the accountants of the 
villages. The cultivators were at liberty, if they thought it necessary, 
to make another survey by people of their own ; and if any material 
difference appeared in the two estimates, a third account was taken, 
under the orders of the village officers. The qnantity which belonged 
to the (Jovernment being thus ascertained, it was received in kind or in 
money. Before the division took place, certain deductions were made 
from the gross produce, which the Committee will hereafter explain. 
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Of the plantation or garden culture, which was of greater value than 
the other descriptions of produce, no larger portion was demanded from 
the ryots than one-fourth to one-eighth of the entire yearly crop, 
according to the additional expense, trouble and time required in 
bringing such articles to maturity, and the distance and hazard of 
carrying them to market. The rule with respect to these superior 
articles, as well as small grains, was to assess them with a fixed money- 
rent, not liable to fluctuation, as the produce might be more or less. 

Such were the rights of the ryots according to the ancient usage of 
the country. In consequence, however, of the changes introduced by 
the Muhammadan conquest, and the many abuses, which later times had 
established, the share really enjoyed by the ryots was often reduced to 
a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a fifth ; for instead of the former usage, 
the expedient of an impost originally founded on a measurement of the 
arable land, and of additional assessments in proportion to that impost, 
was generally adopted, and the amount of such additional assessments 
had no bounds, but those which limited the supposed ability of the 
husbandman. In those parts of the country where the practice of 
receiving rents in kind, or by a monied valuation of the actual produce, 
still obtained, the cultivators were reduced to an equally unfavorable 
situation by the arbitrary demands and contributions to which they 
were subjected beyond the stipulated rent. The effects of this unjust 
system were considerably augmented by the custom which had become 
common with the zemindars, and to which your Committee have already 
alluded, of sub-renting their lands to farmers, whom they armed with 
unrestricted powers of collection, and who were thus enabled to dis- 
regard, whenever it suited their purpose, the engagements they entered 
into with the ryots, besides practising every species of oppression, which 
an unfeeling motive of self-interest could suggest. If they agreed with 
the cultivators at the commencement of the year for a rent in money, 
and the season proved an abundant one, they then insisted on receiving 
their dues in Mnd. When they did take their rents in specie, they 
hardly ever failed to collect a part of them before the harvest time had 
arrived and the crops were out, which reduced the ryots to the neces- 
sity of borrowing from money-lenders at a heavy interest of 3, 4 and 5 
per cent, per month, the sums requisite to make good the anticipated 
payments that were demanded of them. If from calamity or other 
cause the ryots were the least remiss in the discharge of their rents, 
the oflSoers of the renters were instantly quartered upon them, and these 
officers they were obliged to maintain until they might be recalled on 
the demand being satisfied. It was also a frequent practice with the 
renters to remove the inhabitants from fertile lands, in order to bestow 
them on their friends and favourites ; and to oblige the ryots to assist 
them, when they happened to be ;farmers, in the tilling of their lands, 
and to furnish them gratuitously with laborers, bullocks, *carts and 
straw. 

In addition to the assessment on the lands, or the shares of their 
produce received from the inhabitants, they were subject to the duties 
levied on the inland trade, which were collected by the renters under 
the zemindars. These duties, which went by the name of Sayer, as 
they extended to grain, to cattle, to salt and aU the other necessaries of 
life passing through the country, and were collected by corrupt, partial, 
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and extortionate agents, produced the worst effects on the state of 
society, by not only cheeking the progress of industry, oppressing the 
manufacturer, and causing him to debase his manufacture, but also by 
clogging the beneficial operations of commerce in general, and abridg- 
ing the comforts of the peoi>le at large. This latter description of 
imposts was originally considered as a branch of revenue too much 
exposed to abuses to be entrusted to persons not liable to restraint and 
punishment. It was, therefore, retained under the immediate manage- 
ment of the Government. The first rates were easy, and the custom- 
houses few ; but in the general relaxation of authority prevailing in the 
Circars, this mode of raising revenue for the support of Government was 
scandalously abused. In the course of a little time, new duties were 
introduced under the pretence of charitable and religious donations, as 
fees to the chokedars or account- keepers, guards and other officers at 
the stations ; as protection money to a zemindar, or as a present to those 
who farmed the duties. Not only had the duties been from time to 
time raised in their amount, and multiplied in their number, at the 
discretion of the zemindars and the renters under them, but they were 
at length levied at almost every stage, and on every successive transfer 
of property. Uniformity in the principles of collection was completely 
wanting ; a different mode of taxation prevailing in every district, in 
respect of all the varieties of goods and other articles subject to impost. 
This consuming system of oppression had, in some instances, been 
aggravated by the Company’s Government, which, when possessed of a 
few factories, with a small extent of territoiy around them, adopted the 
measure of placing chokies or custom stations in the vicinity of each, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of trade within their own 
limits, as well as to afford them a source of revenue Under the head 
of Sayer revenue was also included a variety of taxes indefinite in their 
amount, and vexatious in their nature, called ynoiurplia ; they consisted 
of imposts on houses, on the implements of agriculture, on looms, on 
merchants, on artificers, and other professions and castes. — {Extract 
from the Fifth Report of the F arliamentary Gommiitee for East India 
affairs^ 1813.) 

Nellore District {acquired from the Nabob of Carnatic in 1801), — The 
district of Nellore ^d not suffer much in comparison with the rest of 
the Carnatic in the wars which took place in the latter half of the 18th 
century ; and being exempt from the presence of armies, was saved from 
the devastation and drain on the population inseparable therefrom. Its 
proximity to the seat of Government, however, exposed it in a peculiar 
degree to the abuse and mis-govemment which characterised the 
Nabob’s durbar. The mass of the people were cultivators who were 
ground down by the renters and left nothing but their ploughs and 
cattle. There was no monied class. The head iuhabitants who had 
been sub-renters had amassed some wealth, which they hoarded. 

Persons who lived by trade were few Eoads, properly 

so called, there were none and the lines of traffic were infested by 
robbers and daooits. The trade of the district was unimportant and the 
only outlet for it was by the sea. The chief commodities were grain 
and tobacco and some cloth, while cattle were exported in some quantity 
principally to Hyderabad. The trade in cloth was the most considerable 
at one time. There were a number of Moghul merchants who bought 
for the market in Bassora and the Persian Gulf, but the English 
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obtained access to those markets about 1800 ; and the Indian merchan- 
dise being undersold, the trade declined. The giain traflSc was not 
great* The demand was chiefly in the southern districts and the only 
means of transport by sea, on native craft ; and the winds prevailing at 
the harvest season being contrary, the transport was precarious and the 
trade small. The enormous expense of land carriage was prohibitive. 
Carts were not obtainable. All goods were conveyed on bullocks (the 
cost of transporting 1 putti of grain was 1 star pagoda and 5 fanams for 
every 8 miles in 1805. This is about one-third of the average price 
of that q[uantity ruling throughout the district). These difficulties, 
combined with oppressive customs and other taxation and the insecurity 
of the roads, completely paralysed trade. The confusion and uncer- 
tainty of the revenue system ; the oppression of the renters, themselves 
the victims of the rapacity of the Nabobs and compelled to recoup 
themselves by exactions from their people ; the fraud and venality which 
had infected all ranks ; the poverty of the cultivators who were nine- 
tenths of the community ; their ignorance and apathetic indifference to 
their own improvement ; the stagnation of trade and manufacture conse- 
quent on restrictive taxation and general insecurity ; the depredations of 
Poligars and Kavalgars, the supposed guardians of the public security ; 
the total want of a system of judicature ; all these combined to produce 
a state of things wretched in the extreme, and from which it would be 
vain to hope for sudden or rapid improvement. — {The Nellore District 
Manual.) 

Ceded Districts — Bellary and Cuddapah {acquired from the N'lzam in 
1800). — The state of the districts in 1800, when they were ceded by the 
Nizam, has been thus described : Probably no part of Southern India 
was in a more unsettled state or less acquainted either by experience 
or by tradition with the blessings of settled Q-overnment, the collection of 
the revenue being entirely entrusted to zemindars. Poligars and potails 
each of these became the leader of a little army and carried on destruc- 
tive feuds with the villages immediately contiguous to him. Bands of 
robbers wandered through the country, plundering and murdering such 
travellers as refused to submit to their exactions, while the Grovernment, 
conscious of its weakness, scarcely attempted to interfere. It is com- 
puted that in the year 1800, when the Ceded districts were transferred 
to the Company’s rule, there were scattered through them, exclusive of 
the Nizam’s troops, 30,000 armed peons \ the whole of them, under the 
command of 80 Poligars, subsisted by rapine and committed everywhere 
the greatest excesses. 

Kurnool {acquired from the Nabob of Kurnool^ 1838). — It is impos- 
sible to draw out any history of the revenue management of the country 
during the time of the Nabobs. There were no laws between the 
governing and the governed, the taxer and the taxed, except the ruler’s 
own will. The little that we can learn of the internal economy of the 
country, before the immediate rule of the British, shows us that the 
manner of imposition of the revenue was most arbitrary and the collec- 
tion ruost iniquitous. The whole known history, with the honorable 
exception of Manauwar Khan’s rule, is but a series of acts of oppression 
and violence on the part of the Nabob, and passive resistance or flight 
on the part of the people. Mr. Blane, the Commissioner, on the 
assumption of the country, constantly mentions these facts and shows 





that the population was about one-half in proportion to that of the 
surrounding districts. There are, however, now few records of those 
timcfe extant. The story of their destruction is amusing. The British 
soldiers who were employed in installing Manauwar Klhan on the 
throne took a fancy to the cloths in which the records were wrapt and 
pilfered them, throwing the records into inextricable confusion. When 
ifanauwar Khan was fairly seated on the throne, he tried to re-arrange 
them ; but finding the trouble too great, he employed all his elephants 
and camels for some days to throw them into the river. That flowing 
tide carried down in its bosom the evidence of many a deed of oppres- 
sion and many a by-gone story of woe ! This act of Manauwar Khan 
the Mild has effectually thrown the cloak of oblivion over the doings of 
his ancestors. In this oblivion 'we perforce must leave them. 

It will be, however, as well to record a few of the acts of the last 
Nabob, to show the state of the country when it was first assumed. 
The revenue administration was in the greatest disorder and was carried 
on without an> system w’hatever. No public accounts were kept except 
by the village officers, and the amount of remittances was carried 
straight into the Nabob’s zenana, that being bis only treasury. The 
amount to be paid by each village was changed according to the 
caprice of the Nabob, and he would increase his demand without any 
ostensible reason. When his demands passed all bounds, the people 
would fly. Then the Nabob would allure them back with promises, 
and give them a eowle to re-assure them, but as soon as the crops were 
ready to be cut, he would seize the produce, breaking through his word 
without scruple. In Nandydl, where there is some valuable cultivation 
under a fine tank, be played the people this trick for two or three years, 
until at last they threw up the land, leaving the pariah servants of the 
village to carry on the cultivation as best they could for the Nabob. 
In another village, Nannur, he added Rs. 5,000 to the demand, because 
a horse of that value died there. The inhabitants fled and left the 
Nabob to continue the cultivation with his own servants and bullocks. 
— {Mr, Morns’ Report on the settlement of the Kurnool district,) 

Qhingleput {acquired in 1765 ami 1891). — The Jaghire was twice 
invaded by Hyder Ali; in 1768, and in the war of 1780, when he 
entered it with fire and sw^ord. On the termination of the latter war, 
in 1784, hardly any other signs were left in many parts of the country 
of its having been inhabited by human beings, than the bones of the 
bodies that had been massacred, or the naked walls of the houses, 
choultries, and temples, which had been burnt. To the havoc of war 
succeeded the affliction of famine ; and the emigrations arising from 
these successive calamities nearly depopulated the district. 

The system of management in the Jaghire, while it was rented by 
the Nabob, was of the same oppressive and unjust character which 
marked the administration of affairs in his own territory, the Carnatic. 
It exhibited throughont a seen© of boundless exaction and rapacity on 
the part of the Grovernment and its officers ; of evasion on that of the 
inhabitants ; or of collusion between them and the public servants ; 
while the revenue diminished every year with the cultivation. The 
husbandman was entitled to a certain standard share of the crop, but a 
considerable proportion of it was extorted from him under the varied 
devices of usual assessment^ fixed assessment and additional assessment^ 

n 
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durlar Ichirch^ and by private contributions levied by the revenue 
officers for their own use. — {Extract from the 'Eifth Report of the Parlia* 
mentary Committee for the East India affairs^ 1813.) 

Trichinopoly {acquired in 1792). — Under the Nabob’s Grovernment, 
the revenue had been collected in the irrigated taluks by a division of 
the produce with the ryots. As a general rule, the crops were equally 
divided between the Q-overnment and the cultivators, after a deduction 
of 6 per cent, of the gross produce had been made for reaping expenses. 
This was the ordinary rate of division {rdram)^ but in lands irrigated 
from tanks and also in those which, from their position, were liable 
to have the crops damaged by inundations, the ryots were allowed to 
take 55 to 58 per cent, of the gross produce. In newly formed wet 
lands the cultivator’s share {kudivaram) was 60 per cent, and in those 
irrigated by pioottahs and other mechanical contrivances, it varied from 
65 to 68| per cent. The allowances {^utantrams) paid to the village 
artificers, karnams, watchers, cultivating slaves (Pallars)^ and others 
varied from 23 to 28 per cent, of the gross produce, and were paid by 
the inhabitants alone out of their share. 

In the dry portions of the country, the revenues were collected in 
some villages according to the sorts of grains cultivated, while in others 
the assessment varied according to the nature of the soil. The demands 
were, however, made in a most arbitrary manner, and were invariably 
increased if the outturn of the crops happened to be better than usual. 
The collections in these villages were made in money, and not in kind, 
as in the wet villages. 

The sale of grain was a strict monopoly, the price being fixed by 
the manager. All importation was forbidden, and it was an offence, 
punishable by exorbitant fines, even to lend a neighbour such small 
quantities of grain as he might require for his immediate support. 
The grain was taken from the cultivators at the rate of 7 and 8 
fanams ^ per kalam ®, and sold back to them from Government granaries 
kept up in different parts of the district at 9 and 10 fanams per kalam. 

In some remarks that he makes on the system of government pre- 
vailing in Trichinopoly before the English got possession of the 
country, Mr, Wallace remarks that, under the system then in force, 
the people never knew when the demands on them would cease. The 
so-called fixed assessments seemed to have been imposed merely with 
the view of inducing the ryots to cultivate, in the hope that nothing 
beyond the settled amount in money or grain would be exacted from 
them. In this hope they were, however, invariably disappointed, and 
he asserts that, if in any one year the revenues were actually collected 
according to the fixed rates, this was done merely with the view of 
inducing the ryots, by this apparent moderation, to increase the extent 
of their cultivation in the succeeding year, and thus give the managers 
or their sub-renters an opportunity of doubling their exactions. — 
{Trichinopoly district Manual,) 

Tinnevelly {acquired in ld92 and 1801). — Colonel Fullerton in 1783 
wrote : — “ The last, but not the least, considerable of your southern 

^ There were 30 fanams to the pagoda, so that one fanam equalled 1 anna 10 J pies of 
our present currency. 

^ The kalam contained 89 measures of 100 ouMc inches. 
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territories is Tinnevelly. It is a hundred and fifteen miles in length and 
seventy miles in breadth. A ridge of inaccessible mountains divides 
it on the north from the wild valleys of Watrap and OutumpoUam, 
belonging to Tippoo Sultan. It stretches to the confines of Madura 
and Kamnad on the north-east and east, reaches to the sea upon the 
south, and borders on the west with the Eajahship of Travancore, 
both terminating near Cape Comorin. Nature has been bountiful to 
this province. Its surface is generally flat, from the sea-coast till it 
approaches the mountains^ on its northern boundary. The rivers by 
which it is intersected ensure luxuriant crops of rice, and the driest 
parts yield cotton in abundance. The productions of the neighbouring 
island of Ceylon would flourish here, and thus render us the rivals of 
the Dutch in the cinnamon trade ; but the peculiar tenure under which 
the country has been held, the convulsions it has endured from the 
first intrusions of the Mussalmans in the course of this century, and the 
depravity of its rulers, have counteracted the benefits of nature. Even 
when a native Rajah governed Tinnevelly, the flat and open country 
only was reduced. Tms was let for specific sums to great renters, who 
were invested with despotic powers and harassed the peaceful subjects, 
while various leaders who possessed considerable territory maintained 
armed forces and withheld their stipulated tribute on the first appearance 
of disturbance. These chiefs, as well as their subjects, are called 
Poligars; they amount at present to 32, capable of bringing 30,000 
brave, though undisciplined, troops into the field. They have also 
fortified towns and strongholds in the mountains, whither they retire 
in cases of emergency. Besides the territory that these Poligars 
possess under the range of hills that form the northern boundary of 
Tinnevelly, many of them hold ample tracts in the flat and cultivated 
country. Adverse to industry, they suffer their own possessions to 
remain waste, while they invade each other and plunder their indus- 
trious neighbours. Such is the dread of these ravagers, that every 
district in the province has been forced to purchase their forbearance 
by enormous contributions.” 

Of the renters employed to collect the revenue, Colonel Fullerton 
gives the following account : — 

‘‘ It was not possible for the English Q-ovemment entirely to repress 
the misconduct of inferior instruments who are eager to perpetuate 
oppression and to enforce unusual measures by unprecedented means. 
The situation of the country rendered it necessary to continue the 
practice of renting extensive distriots to the highest bidder ; although 
every precaution was adopted to prevent the abuse of power, still the 
collections could not be enforced unless an unrestrained authority were 
vested in the renter. His object, too, frequently is to ransack and 
embezzle that he may go off at last enriched with the spoils of his 
province. The fact is, that in every part of India where the renters 
are established, not only the ryot and the husbandman, but the manu- 
facturer, the artificer, and every other Indian inhabitant, is wholly at 
the mercy of those ministers of public exaction. 

“ The established practice throughout this part of the peninsula has 
for ages been to allow the farmer one-half of the produce of his crop 
for the maintenance of his family and the recultivation of the land, 
while the other half is appropriated to the sircar. In the richest soils^ 
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under the cowla of Hyder, producing three annual ciops, it is hardly 
kno’wrn that less than 40 per cent, of the crop produced has been allotted 
to the husbandman. Yet renters on the coast have not scrupled to 
imprison reputable farmers, and to inflict on them extreme severities 
of punishment, for refusing to accept of sixteen in the hundred, as the 
proportion out of which they were to maintain a family, to furnish 
stock and implements of husbandry, cattle, seed and all expenses 
incident to the cultivation of their lands. But should the unfortunate 
ryot be forced to submit to such conditions, -he has still a long list of 
cruel impositions to endure. He must labour week after week at the 
repair of water-courses, tanks, and embankments of rivers. His cattle, 
sheep and every other portion of his property are at the disposal of the 
renter and his life might pay the forfeit of refusal. Should he presume 
to reap his harvest when ripe, without a mandate from the renter, 
whose peons, canakapillays and retainers attend on the occasion, nothing 
short of bodily torture and a confiscation of the little that is left him 
could expiate the offence. Would he sell any part of his scanty 
portion, he cannot be permitted while the sircar had any to dispose of ; 
would he convey anything to a distant market, he is stopped at every 
village by the collectors of sunkum or Gabella (transit duties), who 
exact a duty for every article exported, imported, or disposed of. So 
unsupportable is this evil, that between Negapatam and Palghautcherry, 
not more than 300 miles, there are about 30 places of collection, or 
in other words, a tax is levied every ten miles upon the produce of 
the country ; thus manufacture and commerce are exposed to disasters 
hardly less severe than those which have occasioned the decline of culti- 
vation. 

But these form only a small proportion of the powers with which 
the renter is invested. He may sink or raise the exchange of specie 
at his own discretion ; he may prevent the sale of grain, or sell it at the 
most exorbitant rates ; thus, at any time he may, and frequently does, 
occasion general famine. Besides maintaining a useless rabble, whom 
he employs under the appellation of peons, at the public expense, he 
may require any military force he finds necessary for the business of 
oppression, and few inferior ofl&cers would have weight enough to 
justify their refusal of such aid. Should any one, however, dispute 
those powers, should the military officers refuse to prostitute military 
service to the distress of wretched individuals, or should the Civil 
Superintendent (the ^ Superintendent of Assigned Revenues the 
Collector of that time), remonstrate against such abuse, nothing could 
be more pleasing to the renter ; he derives from thence innumerable 
arguments for non-performance of engagements, and for a long list of 
defalcations. But there are still some other not less extraordinary 
constituents in the complex endowments of a renter. He unites, in his 
own person, all the branches of judicial or civil authority, and if he 
happens to be a Brahmin, he may also be termed the representative of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. I will not enlarge on the consequences of 
thus huddling into the person of one wretched mercenary of those 
powers that ought to constitute the dignity and lustre of supreme 
executive authority .^’ — {Sisiory of Tinnevelhj by Bishop CaldwelL) 

Salem {acquired in 1792 from Tippu Sultan ). — ^That the generality of 
the peasants who inhabit the Bauramahl are extremely indigent is a 
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truth, of whieli dailj experience conTinces us. The sj^stem of oppres- 
sion, which ohtained in the last G-overnment, and the frequency of 
destnietive wars, have entailed upon them a state oi poverty from which 
nothing hut the operation of time, under the fostering influence^ of 
moderate taxation, mild laws and the impartial distribution of justice, 
can relieve them. Far removed from the seat of Government and 
seldom obtaining substantial redress, even though their complaints 
should reach the throne, patient of injury because hopeless of relief, and 
rarely possessing the means by which the venal award might be pro- 
cured, they were subjected to the unrestrained hand of oppression, 
which, insatiable in its grasp, preyed indiscriminately on their property, 
palsied the very nerve of industry, and implanted in their minds a 
distrust of the intentions of their rulers, which better treatment and 
more attention to their circumstances have scarcely been able to eradi- 
cate. The undistinguishing ravages of war, ever fatal to the industrious 
husbandman, brought with them an accumulation of distress. Exposed 
from their centrical situation to the incursions of contending armies and 
the depredations of unprincipled Poligars, equally mistrusting the power 
that invaded and the friends who ought to protect them from violence, 
they had no safety but in flight, no security but what was afforded by 
inaccessible mountains, from the tops of which they beheld the destruc- 
tion of their former habitations. — {Mr. Graham^ Assistant Collector^ 
Soblem District — 1797.) 


^ * 

Malabar {acquired in 1792 frotn Tippu Sultan). — ^‘Malabar,’’ says 
Mr. Brown, Commercial Resident, when Hyder invaded it, was divided 
into a numlDer of petty Rajahships, the government of which being per- 
fectly feudal, neither laws nor a system of revenue were known amongst 
its inhabitants. Owing to the quarrels between the different rajahs 
and the turbulent spirit of the Nair chiefs, who were frequently in arms 
against each other, the state of the country was little favorable to the 
introduction of order or good government. Malabar, however, was 
then a country very rich in money. For ages the inhabitants have 
been accumulating the precious metals that had been given them for the 
produce of their gardens. HydeFs only object, in the countries that he 
conquered, was to acquire money, and, provided he got plenty of that, 
he was very indifferent as to the means which his ofi&oers took to obtain 
it. Immediately after the conquest of Malabar, vast sums were extorted 
from its inhabitants by the military oflScers and by the Oanarese Brah- 
mins placed over the revenues. Of these extortions Hyder received a 
share ; and no want of a system of revenue was felt until these sources 
began to fail. When he found the assets from Malabar fall short of its 
charges, he listened to proposals from the rajahs to become tributaries. 
An estimate of the revenue was made by the abovementioned Brahmins, 
who, as many of them were to remain with the rajahs as spies on their 
actions, took care that the estimate should be so formed as to leave a 
large sum to be divided between them and the rajahs. By this new 
order of things, these latter were vested with despotic authority over the 
other inhabitants, instead of the very limited prerogatives that they 
had enjoyed by the feudal system, under which they could neither 
exact revenue from the lands of their vassals, nor exercise any direct 
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authority in their districts. Thus the ancient constitution of govern- 
ment (which, although defective in many points, was favorable to 
agriculture from the lands being unburthened with revenue) was in a 
great measure destroyed, without any other being substituted in its 
room. The rajah was no longer, what he had been, the head of a feudal 
aristocracy with limited authority, but the all-powerful deputy of a 
despotic prince, whose military force was always at his command, to 
curb or chastise any of the cMeftans who were inclined to dispute or 
disobey his mandates. The condition of the inhabitants under the 
rajahs thus reinstated in their governments was worse than it had been 
under the Canarese Brahmins, for the rajahs were better informed of the 
substance of individuals and knew the methods of getting at it. In 
short, the precarious tenures by which the rajahs held their station, 
joined to the uncontrolled authority with which they were vested, 
rendered them to the utmost degree rapacious ; and not even a pretence 
was set up for exacting money from all such as were known to have 
any. There were no laws ; money insured immunity to criminals ; and 
innocent blood was often shed by the rajahs’ own hands under the 
pretence of justice. In the space of a few years many of them amassed 
treasure to an amount tmknown to their ancestors ; and had it not been 
for the dread that they entertained of Hyder’s calling them to an 
account of their ill-gotten wealth, their situation under them was better 
than that which they held before the invasion. The country, however, 
was daily declining in produce and population, insomuch so that, at the 
accession of Tippoo, I have reason to conclude, from my own observa- 
tions, and from the inquiries which I then made, that they were reduced 
to one-half of what they had been at the time of Hyder’s conquest. But 
still greater calamities were reserved for the unfortunate inhabitants of 
this country in the reign of the Sultan. During the government of his 
father, the Hindus continued unmolested in the exercise of their reli- 
gion, the customs and observances of which, in many very essential 
points, supply the place of laws. To them it was owing that some 
degree of order had been preserved in society during the changes that 
had taken place. Tippoo, on the contrary, early undertook to render 
Islaroism the sole religion of Malabar. In this cruel and impolitic 
undertaking he was warmly seconded by the Moplahs, men possessed of 
a strong zeal and of a large share of that spirit of violence and depre- 
dation which appears to have invariably been an ingredient in the 
character of the professors of their religion in every part of the world 
where it has spread. AU the confidence of Sultan was bestowed on 
Moplahs, and in every place they became the officers and instruments of 
government. The Hindus were everywhere persecuted and plundered 
of their riches, of their women, and of their children. All such as could 
flee to other countries did so ; those who could not escape took refuge in 
the forests, from whence they waged a constant predatory war against 
their oppressors. To trace the progress of these evils would carry me 
too far, I mention them only for the purpose of showing how the 
ancient government of this country was at last completely destroyed, and 
anarchy was introduced. The Moplahs never had any laws nor any 
authority except in the small district of Cannanore, even over their own 
sect, but were entirely subject to the Hindu chiefs, in whose dominions 
they resided. ^ Tippoo’s code was never known beyond the limits of 
Calicut. During this period of total anarchy, the number of Moplahs 



was greatly increased, multitudes of Hindus were ciroumoised by force, 
and many of the lower orders were converted. By these means, at the 
breaking out of the war conducted by Lord Cornwallis, the Hindu 
population was reduced to a very inconsiderable number. The descend- 
ants of the rajahs were then invited to join the Company’s forces ; and, 
when Tippoo’s army had been expelled from Malabar, many Nairs 
returned from their exile in Travancore ; but their number was trifling 
compared with what it had been at the commencement of the Sultan’s 
reign. 

From this short sketch it is evident that this province, at the time 
it was ceded, had really no form of government, and req[uired a new 
system to be framed for its use. The feudal system was broken ; and 
no other kind of administration was known to the rajahs who laid claim 
to their respective districts than that which they had exercised or 
witnessed under Hyder, and which was a compound of corruption and 
extortion. To these men, however, the most unfit that could have been 
selected, was the whole authority of government over the natives 
entrusted. Two evils of great magnitude were the consequence of this 
measure ; the extortions and corruptions of the preceding administra- 
tions were continued, while the ancient feudal institutions of military 
service were revived, and all the Nairs thereby attached to the different 
chieftains, and these again to the rajahs. Nothing could exceed the 
despotic rapaciousness of these men to oppose which there was no 
barrier ; for it is well known that none of the inhabitants dare complain 
against a rajah, whatever injuries they may have sustained, assassina- 
tion being a certain follower of complaint. It is not surprising that 
under such rulers agriculture did not flourish, and that the fields now 
cultivated (which in some districts bear but a small proportion to those 
that are waste) should yield but very indifferent crops.” 

South Canara (acquired from Tippoo Sultan in 1799). — Canara has, 
however, now completely fallen from this state of prosperity. The evils 
which have been continually accumulating upon it since it became a 
province of Mysore have destroyed a great part of its former population, 
and rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor as those of the neigh- 
bouring countries. Its lands, which are now saleable, are reduced to a 
very small portion and lie chiefly between the Kundapur and Ohandra- 
giri rivers, and within five or six miles of the sea. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the whole of this tract can be sold, but only that 
saleable lands are scattered throughout every part of it, thinner in some 
places, and thicker in others, particularly in the Mangalore district. 
There is scarcely any saleable land, even on the sea-coast, anywhere to 
the northward of Kundapur or anywhere inland from one end of Canara 
to the other, excepting on the banks of the Mangalore and some of the 
other great rivers. In the vicinity of the ghi^ts, the lands are not only 
unsaleable, but the greater part of them is waste and overgrown with 
wood. It is reckoned that the population of the country has been 
diminished one-third within the last forty years ; and there can be little 
doubt but that its property has suffered a much greater reduction*-. 
Q-arisappa, Ankola, and Kundapur, formerly flourishing places, contain 
now only a few beggarly inhabitants ; Honawar, once the second town 
in trade after Mangalore, has not a single house ; and Mangalore itself 
is greatly decayed. 
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It may be said that this change has been brought about by the 
invasion of Hyder ; by the four wars which have happened since that 
event ; by Tippoo himself destroying many of the principal towns upon 
the coast and forcing their inhabitants to remove to Jamalabad and 
other unhealthy situations near the hills ; by his seizing in one night 
all the Christians, men, women and children, amounting to above sixty 
thousand, and sending them into captivity to Mysore, from whence 
one-tenth of them never returned ; by the prohibition of foreign trade ; 
and by the general corruption and disorder of his government in all its 
departments. These circumstances certainly accelerated the change, 
but taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it so much as 
the extraordinary augmentation of the land rent. 

A moderate land rent carries in itself such an active principle of 
prosperity that it enables a country to resist for a long time all the 
evils attending a bad government, and also to recover quickly from the 
calamities of war. When it is fixed and light, the farmer sees that he 
will reap the reward of his own industry; the cheerful prospect of 
improving his situation animates his labours, and enables him to 
replace in a short time the losses he may have sustained from adverse 
seasons, the devastations of war and other accidents. Bui when an 
oppressive rent is superadded to all the other mischiefs of a tyrannical 
Government, the country, however flourishing it may ever have been, 
must sink under them at last, and must hasten to ruin at a more rapid 
pace every succeeding year. 

Hyder ruined Oanara, a highly improved country, filled with 
industrious inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of the produce of 
the soil and being more comfortable than those of any province under 
any native power in India; but instead of observing the wise and 
temperate conduct which would have secured to it the enjoyment of 
these advantages, he regarded it as a fund from which he might draw, 
without limit, for the expenses of his military operations in other 
quarters. The whole course of the administration of his deputies seems 
to have been nothing but a series of experiments made for the purpose 
of discovering the utmost extent to which the land rent could be 
carried, or how much it was possible to extort from the farmer without 
diminishing cultivation. The savings accumulated in better times 
enabled the country to support for some years the pressure of conti- 
nually increasing demands, but they could not do so for ever ; failures 
and outstanding balances became frequent before his death. 

The same demand and worse management increased them in the 
beginning of Tippoo^s reign. He was determined to relinquish no 
part of his father’s revenue. He knew no way of making up for 
failures, but by compelling one part of the ryots to pay for the 
defioieucies of the other ; he made them pay not only for those which 
arose upon the cultivation of the current year, but also for those which 
arose from the waste lands of dead and deserted ryots which were 
annuall;;^ increasing. Severity and a certain degree of vigilance and 
control in the early part of his government kept the collections for 
sometime nearly at their former standard, but it was impossible that 
they could remain so long, for the amount of land left unoccupied 
from the flight or death of its cultivators became at last so great that 
it could not be discharged by the remaining part of the inhabitants ; 
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and the collections before the end of his reign fell short of the assess* 
ment from ten to sixty per cent. The measure which he adopted for 
preserving his revenue was that which most effectually destroyed it ; 
he forced the ryots, who were present, to cultivate the lands of the 
dead and absent ; but as the increased rent of their own lands required 
all their care and labour, by turning a part of it to these new lands 
the produce of their own was diminished, and they became incapable 
of paying the rent of either. The effect of this violent regulation was 
to hasten the extinction of the class of ancient proprietors or land- 
lords ; for, many, who might still have contrived to have held that 
rank, had they been permitted to confine their stock to the cultivation 
of their own lands, when they were obliged to employ it in the cultiva- 
tion of those of other people, and when the consequent decrease of the 
produce left no surplus after paying the rent of (Government, sank to 
the state of laborers. Nothing can more strongly indicate the poverty 
of a country than when its lands, so far from being saleable, must be 
forced upon the cultivators, but this practice prevails more or less 
throughout Canara, and is very general everywhere to the northward 
of Kundapur. — (8ir Thomas Munro^ 


(B.) — A list of mofurpha taxes levied in the village of Singanallur in 
the Goimbatore district taken from the records kept by the 
hiirnam of the village. — The tax was levied on all persons with 
the exception of land-holders. The following are the rates at 
which some of the moturpha taxes were levied : — 


Salt- tax on each kavali or pot ... 

Tax on clotb-bazaars, first-class, 40 fanams 
„ on „ second-class, 20 fanams 

on „ third-class, 10 fanams 

,, on barbers, 8 fanams 

,, on blacksmiths, 8 fanams 

„ on carpenters, 8 fanams 
„ on double bullock carts, 8 fanams ... 

„ on weavers, 6 fanams ' 

„ on pack-bullocks, 4 fanams 
,, on shanars (toddy drawers), 2 fanams 
,, on kurumbas (weavers in wool), 2 fanams 
„ on washermen, 8 fanams ... 

„ on pariahs, 3 fanams 

„ on neeladuppu (indigo vat), 8 fanams 
,, on chucklers, 8 fanams 
„ on oil-mills, 10 fanams 


RS. A. p. 

17 6 
11 12 0 
5 14 0 
2 15 0 
2 5 8 
2 5 8 
2 5 8 
2 5 8 

1 12 3 
1 2 10 
0 9 5 
0 9 6 

2 5 8 
0 14 2 
2 5 8 
2 5 8 
2 15 0 







SECTION III.— THE CONDITION OE THE AGEICTJL. 
TUEAL CLASSES UNDEE BEITISH ADMINISTEATION 
DUEING THE 1st HALF OF THE PEESENT OENTUEY. 


(A .) — Extract from tTie Indian Economist/^ 

Land.Eevbnue : payment in kind, or in money. 

The causes of the remarkable fall in prices which has almost 
inyariably followed the transfer of territory from Native to British 
rule, have nowheie, we think, received so satisfactory an exposition 
as in a paper that appeared in the April number of the old Bombay 
Quarterly Journal in 1857. We shall make no attempt to recast what 
was there so well stated, but devote our present space to the repro- 
duction of a part of that paper ; — 

^^It seems to ns that there are certain prominent characters by 
which the British system of revenue and finance is broadly marked 
and distinguished from that of all the Native Governments which 
have preceded it, and that in their peculiarities we shall find an ade- 
quate explanation of the remarkable phenomenon which we are 
now considering. The Anglo-Indian financial system differs from 
that of the Native Governments in the following most important 
particulars : — 

\stly . — The payment of the army, police and other public estab- 
lishments in cash. 

2ndly * — The collection of the land tax in money instead of 
wholly or partially in kind. 

Srdly , — The transfer of a portion of the Indian revenues to 
England, for the payment of the Home charges, 
usually and correctly styled — The Indian Tribute/^ 
— The creation of a funded public debt, of which the 
interest has to be paid in cash. 

The charges to be defrayed out of the Indian revenue, being of 
an inflexible character, could only be met in years of deficient collec- 
tions by borrowing, and hence they involved the creation of a funded 
public debt. But they brought about more important consequences 
still ; for, the payment of troops and establishments and the interest of 
the public debt in cash, of necessity, involved the collection of the 
revenue in cash too, and the latter measure, however little thought of 
at the time of its introduction by our Indian Land Eevenue Collectors 
and Financiers, has produced a momentous revolution in the value of 
property and^ bearing of taxation in India far exceeding in degree, but 
similar in kind to that effected in England by the return to cash 
payments in 1819. 
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Under Native rule the land tax was the chief source of revenue 
and was in great part either levied in kind, or assigned for the 
support of troops and establishments. There was only a small portion 
of the whole collected in money, and transferred from the local to the 
central treasuries. The standing military force kept and regularly 
paid by the Government was small. The bulk of the troops consisted 
of a kind of militia furnished by jaghirdars and other landlords, to 
whom the collection of the taxes was assigned for the support of these 
levies and for conducting the civil administration of the districts 
placed under their jurisdiction. The troops or retainers of these 
feudatories were in great measure maintained on the grain, forage 
and other supplies furnished by the districts in which they were 
located. The land tax was in consequence either wholly or partially 
taken in kind and what was collected in money was generally paid 
away to parties on the spot, and thus quickly returned into circulation. 
The hereditary revenue and police officials were generally paid by 
grants of land on tenure of service. Wages of farm servants and 
agricultural laborers were paid in grain. Grain also was the common 
medium of exchange for effecting petty purchases in country towns, 
'rhe farmer^s or laborer's wife took a basketful of grain on her head 
to market instead of a purse of money, and therewith purchased her 
week^s supplies. The people lived in a rude and simple fashion, 
having few wants, and knowing little of luxuries. In inland districts 
the chief imports were salt, metals, and a few luxuries for the better 
classes ; but the value of the whole was inconsiderable and the exports 
with which these were purchased were, of course, correspondingly 
limited. In this state of things money was hardly wanted at all, and 
a small supply of coin sufficed for the realization of the public revenue 
and the settlement of commercial transactions. But while the quan* 
tity of coin in circulation was small, the prices of agricultural produce 
were well sustained, owing to the limited extent of land in cultivation 
and the large demand for food by the numerous body of the people 
employed unproductively as soldiers, retainers, and public officers of 
all kinds, and the difficulty of supplementing deficient harvests by 
importations from more favored districts, through the want of good 
roads or other facilities for the transport of bulky produce. The 
foreign commerce of the country at large was necessarily confined 
within very narrow limits. It was only the products of the coast 
districts and the more valuable commodities of the interior, such as 
indigo and manufactured goods, that could bear the expense of 
carriage to the ports of shipment so as to admit of being exported. 
India, at that time, coveted few of the productions of foreign countries 
and her most important imports were the precious and common metals, 
broad-cloths, jewels, and other luxuries for the wealthy. 

The innovations made in the revenue and financial system by 
the British have, however, effected the most sweeping changes in all 
of these particulars, and we shall now endeavour to trace their opera- 
tion on the territory of a native prince passing under the sway of the 
Oompany. The first steps taken were to substitute regularly-paid 
and disciplined troops, located in military stations, for the rural 
militia of the native feudatories, and a staff of ii]uropean and native 
officials receiving fixed salaries, in place of the former mamlutdars and 
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reyentie farmers with their followers, who paid themselves by per- 
quisites and other indirect gains, but received very trifling emolu- 
ments from the treasury of the State. The next and an all-important 
step in Anglo-Indian administration was to collect the land tax in 
money instead of realizing it in kind, according to the practice which 
had virtually, if not nominally, obtained to a great extent under 
native rule. The immediate and inevitable consequence of this 
general enforcement of money assessments was, that the amount of 
coin, previously circulating and sufficient for the adjustment of the 
limited transactions connected with revenue and commerce under the 
native system, proved quite inadequate for the settlement without a 
derangement of prices of the greatly enlarged transactions resulting 
from the British system. Under the native system, the sale for cash 
of a small part of the agricultural produce of a district sufficed to 
provide for all its liabilities connected with taxation and commerce. 
Under the British system, on the contrary, twice or, perhaps, three 
times the quantity of produce had to be so sold in order to provide 
for the same objects, owing to the whole amount of the land tax being 
demanded in coin. But the supply of coin remaining as before, the 
effect of this increased demand for it was of course to enhance its 
price. The coin in circulation had to perform double or treble the 
work it had accomplished before. The ryot requiring more cash to 
pay his money assessment had, of course, to bring more produce to 
market, which occasioned a glut and brought down prices. And this 
state of things was aggravated by the demand for grain and forage 
in the country markets being less than before, owing to the disband- 
ing of the irregular force which had been kept up by the native 
jaghirdars and other functionaries of the former Governments and to 
the increased production due to an extension of cultivation by means 
of these disbanded levies. Prices fell more and more until, in many 
oases, our Collectors found it to be wholly impossible to collect the 
full land assessment, and large remissions had to be annually made. 
The village grain merchants, who are also the village bankers, 
deprived of a sufficient market at their own doors, were compelled, in 
order to find money to supply their constituents with, to seek more 
distant markets for the disposal of the produce left upon their hands 
in liquidation of advances previously made by them to the ryots. 
This awakened a spirit of greater enterprise and activity among the 
commercial classes, which was gradually communicated to the ryots, 
and laid the *germ of that active foreign trade which now advances 
with gigantic strides, and has already penetrated into the remotest 
recesses of the interiuj. This collateral benefit, conferred by the 
British plan of administration, has fairly set free the spirit of pro- 
gress long spell-bound in tbe native mind under the iron fetters of 
Asiatic customs, far more than compensates India for the period of 
suffering in which it originated. 

The sufferings of the rural population during this transition 
period were, without doubt, very severe. The revenue reports of our 
Collectors in newly-acquired territories abound with harassing des- 
criptions of the depressed condition of the agricultural classes, and 
with representations of the difficulties they experienced in collecting 
the land assessment, owing to the great fall in the prices of all des- 
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criptions of agricultural produce. The assessments of Sir Thomas 
ilunio in the Madras districts failed from this cause. So did the 
early Revenue settlement of the Bombay territories^ and also the 
permanent settlement ot Bengal, which occasioned the ruin of the first 
proprietors. And quite recently we have had a striking example of 
the same phenomenon in the case of the Punjab. It is stated in the 
report of the Board of Administration for the years 1849-50 and 
1850-51, printed for the Court of Directors, that fixed money assess- 
ments were substituted in 1847 for the system we found in existence, 
and that in the whole of the Punjab a reduction of the land tax, equal 
to 25 per cent., has been effected. The demand for food has not 
decreased ; it has probably increased ; for although the army of the 
late Government has been disbanded, there are not, between the 
Sutlej and the Khyber, less than 60,000 fighting men with, perhaps, 
five times that number of camp followers. Hence there is a larger 
demand than before for food over the country generally, though the 
market round about Lahore is more limited. The labour employed 
on canals, roads, cantonments, and other public works must cause the 
circulation of large sums of money, and increase the demand for food. 
The pay of our army within the limits (of the Punjab) has been esti- 
mated to be equal to one million six hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. The expenditure by the various civil establishments, the 
Commissariat and Executive departments, and the different works in 
progress under the Board, are probably equal to another million ; 
so that nearly double the Punjab revenues are at present spent in the 
country. In despite, however, of large reductions (of assessment), 
the complaints during the past year on the part of the agriculturists 
have been Uond and general. Prices (in many villages) have fallen a 
half. The cry of over-assessment is loud and general. There has 
been a very general demand among the agriculturists for a return to 
grain payments, and to a division or appraisement of the crops every 
season. 

It is clear from these statements of the Board of Administration 
that the specie in the Punjab must have been largely increased under 
our rule, even if we make the most ample allowance for the re-export 
of a portion of it, remitted by our sepoys and camp followers to their 
homes in the older provinces. And yet, in the face of this large 
increase of coin in circulation, prices have fallen nearly 50 per cent. 
The Board, following the example of our early Collectors, attribute 
this decline of prices to abundant harvest and extension ot cultiva- 
tion ; but it may well be doubted whether the increase of production 
in the Punjab, up to the time referred to in the Board^s report, had 
more than kept pace with the increased consumption due to the 
presence of onr army, numbering with its camp followers nearly four 
hundred thousand souls. The phenomenon of a great and sudden fall 
of prices is not singular, or confined to the Punjab, but was equally 
observable in other parts of India when they first passed under the 
rule of the British Government. The fall in the former, as in the 
latter case, will be of a lasting character, and an explanation for it 
^must be sought in some cause of wider and more enduring action than 
the casual state of the harvest, or the extension of land under tillage. 
These circumstances may have contributed to the effect, as alreardy 
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pointed out, but only to a very limited extent. It would also seem 
to be capable of demonstration that the cause in question cannot be a 
drain of bullion to meet the tribute paid by India to England, for in 
this particular instance of the Punjab, bullion was fast flowing into 
the country when prices were falling, and so of India at large. The 
tribute has been paid by means of exports of produce, without requir- 
ing the transmission of bullion to England, excepting on rare occa- 
sions j and the imports of bullion into India have, as already noticed, 
been, on the whole, very large ; so that the metallic currency of all 
British India must have been i*apidly increasing for many years past. 

This remarkable fall of prices, which has almost invariably fol- 
lowed the transfer of territory from Native to British rule, while 
neither capable of being accounted for by the state of the crops and 
extent of cultivation, nor by the annual tribute remitted to England, 
3iis.y yet be clearly traced to the extraordinary demand for money 
occasioned by our collecting the land assessment in cash, and con- 
veying it away from the agricultural district to our large military 
stations for the payment of the troops located there. A much larger 
currency than before would clearly have been required under this 
change of system, in order to sustain prices at the old standard. It 
was, however, impossible to enlarge the currency so as fully to meet 
the change, and no attempt to do so was made, or apparently ever 
thought of. The consequence was, that in order to obtain money for 
the payment of his assessment, the ryot brought more produce to 
market than before ; but as there was no corresponding enhancement 
of the demand for it, prices necessai-ily fell.^^ 


(B.) — Desd'iption of the Madras ry.ot hy Mr. Bourdillon in 1853. 

The ryots may be divided into two principal classes — those who 
are comparatively well-off, the few, and those who are poor, the many. 
The former in general are either those whose villages or lands were 
from any cause favorably assessed at the first ; or those who have 
inam or rent-free land in addition to their rent-paying land; or those 
who have more extensive holdings than common, all of whom have 
good land and have more or less inam. Individuals of the favored 
classes, as they are called, who hold their land on easier terms than 
usual, because belonging to certain castes, are also necessarily better 
off than others ; and, lastly, personal character has its own influence 
here as elsewhere ; the careful and frugal will get rich, and so will 
the crafty and subtle, skilful to gain the favour of the tahsildar or to 
supplant a rival. 

2. Even among this more wealthy class of agriculturists, the num- 
ber of those who possess any considerable amount of property is very 
small. It is difficult to form or to convey an exact, idea of their real 
means, hut I will attempt it. I should say that if a man of this class 
is able to spend 15 or 20 rupees a month, or rather if he can command 
a value equal to that, for he will rarely see so much money, such a 
man, I say, may be accounted to be very well off ; and that a ne^ 
income from all sources to the value of from 30 to 50 rupees a month 
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is very I'are among the agricultural classes. Such an income, indeed, 
is far more in this country than the money amount indicates to 
English ears. The actual purchasing power of money in this country 
is sometimes estimated at four times what it is in England, sometimes 
at six times. Assuming the intermediate proportion of five to one, an 
income of 20 rupees a month will be equal to one of £120 a year in 
England ; and 30 rupees and 50 rupees a month in this country will 
be the respective equivalents of £180 and £300 a year in England. 
In point of fact, indeed, the dijfference is greater, both because from 
the nature of the climate, the range of absolute necessaries is here 
much abridged, and also because the general scale of incomes and 
style of living throughout all grades of society are so much lower 
here than they are in our own country. But though the incomes 
above specified undoubtedly raise their possessors far above want, 
still they appear small in extreme when regarded as the highest! 
incomes from the possession of land in a very extensive country, and 
the largest of them certainly confined to an extremely limited number 
of instances. 

3. The dwellings of this class certainly do not indicate much 
wealth ; tiled houses are rarely seen, and masonry walls are still much 
more rare. The almost universal habitation has mad walls and a 
thatched roof ; the latter of a very flimsy order, and both often much 
dilapidated : and both walls and roof are the same within as without ; 
the rooms have no ceiling, and their walls no sort of ornament or 
decoration ; rarely even whitewash, and the floor is of simple earth 
beaten hard. The value of the residence of a ryot of the more wealthy 
class, of whom I am now speaking, probably rarely exceeds 200 
rupees or £20. It may be urged that the habits of the people do not 
incline them to spend money on improving their dwellings, but that 
they rather invest savings in jewels or rich cloths for great occa- 
sions, or in cattle, or expend them on marriages and other family 
occasions. There is some truth in this; but though every family 
above actual poverty possesses some jewels, yet probably very few 
agricultural families possess to so large a value as 1,000 rupees or 
£100 for both jewels and clothes ; and even supposing an equal value 
in agricultural stock (and so muolt would very rarely be met with), 
the whole aggregate value, £220, equal to £1,100 in England, is 
extremely small to represent the whole property (exclusive of land) 
of one of the most wealthy members of the land-holding class ; and 
it is the most wealthy only who possess as much as this. 

4. And if we look within their houses, we still find few evidences 
of wealth, or even of what we should consider comfort. I have already- 
described the interior of the house itself; and as to its contents, 
there is nothing of what is commonly called furniture. There are no 
chairs, or tables, or couches, or beds ; sometimes there is seen a 
single rude cot which would be dear at 2 rupees. The inmates for 
the most part sleep on the earthen floor, with nothing else below them 
but a mat or a small cotton carpet. They sit on the floor, and from 
itr take their food, which is served in a few brass dishes, or perhaps 
by preference and not from poverty on a simple plantain leaf. Their 
usual clothes are simply of cotton, and cost little ; and when going 
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a distance to the Tahsildar^s or Collector's outcherry, for example^ 
tiey generally travel on foot or^ in exceptional cases^ usually of age or 
infirmity^ on a pony not worth, above 7 or 8 rupees. 

5. It may, perhaps, be replied to all this that such are the simple 
habits of the country, and that the people are satisfied, and require 
no more. This is no doubt true as a fact, to this extent at least 
that, in the absence of sufficient promise of success, these people 
abstain from active effort to better their circumstances. But if it 
be meant that they choose to be poor when they might be rich ; that 
they are satisfied with the necessaries of life when they might 
command some of the comforts and luxuries ; that they are content 
to have only their physical wants supplied when they might rise to 
the perception and enjoyment of intellectual pleasures ; then I deny 
the truth of the assertion. And I must add that, if true in any 
degree, it would only prove the ignorance and debasement of the 
people to whom it relates. 

6. The foregoing description refers to the better class of ryots, 
men who are above tbe world and well off; but the condition of the 
great majority is much worse. From the official list of puttahs for 
the Eevenue year 1848-49, it is seen that out of 1,071,588, the total 
number of puttahs (excluding joint puttahs) in the fourteen principal 
ryotwar districts, ^ no fewer than 589,982, being considerably more 
than half, are under 10 rupees each, and in fact average only a small 
fraction above 4 rupees each ; that 201,065 are for amounts ranging 
from 10 rupees to 20, and in fact averaging less than 14^ rupees 
each; and that 97,891 are for amounts between 20 rupees and 30, 
and in fact averaging only 24 J rupees ; and thus that 888,888 puttahs, 
out of a total of 1,071,588, or considerably more than three -fourths, 
are for amounts under 30 rupees, and in fact averaging less than 8| 
rupees. 

7. Now it may certainly be said of almost the whole of the ryots 
paying even the highest of these sums, and even of many holding to 
a much larger amount, that they are always in poverty and generally 
in debt. Perhaps one of this class obtains a small sum out of the 
Government advances for cultivation, but even if he does, the trouble 
that he has to take and the time he loses in getting it, as well as 
the deduction to which it is liable, render this a questionable gain. 
For the rest of his wants he is dependent on the bazaarman. To him 
his crops are generally hypothecated before they are reaped, and it 
is he who redeems them from the possession of the village watcher by 
pledging himself for the payment of the kist. These transactions 
pass without any written engagements or memoranda between the 
parties, and the only evidence is the Chetty^s own accounts. In 
general, there is an adjustment of the accounts once a year, but 
sometimes not for several years. In all these accounts interest is 
charged on the advances made to the ryot on the balance against him. 


^ Cliinglepnit. 

Maduxa. 

Ifelloxe. 

Arcot. 


Soutli Areot. 
Taaioie. 
Tncidnopoly. 
Tinnevelly. 


Cuddapah. 

Goimtatiore. 

Canaxa. 

KurnooL 



The rate of interest varies with the circumstances of the case and the 
necessities of the borrower ; it is probably seldom or never less than 
12 per cent, per annum^ and not often above 24 per cent. ; of course 
the poorest and most necessitous ryots have to pay the highest. 

8. A ryot of this class of course lives from hand to mouth ; he 
rarely sees money except that obtained from the Chetty to pay his 
kist; the exchanges in the out- villages are very few and they are 
usually conducted by barter. His ploughing cattle are wretched 
animals not worth more than from to 6 rupees each (7 to 12 
shillings) and those perhaps not his own^ because not paid for. His 
rude and feeble plough costs, when new^ no more than 2 or 3 shil- 
lings ; and all the rest of his few agricultural implements are equally 
primitive and inefficient. His dwelling is a hut of mud walls and 
thatched roofs, far ruder, smaller^ and more dilapidated than those 
of the better classes of ryots above spoken of, and still more destitute, 
if possible, of anything that can be called furniture. His food and 
that of his family is partly their porridge made of the meal of grain 
boiled in water, and partly boiled rice with a little condiment ; and 
generally the only vessels for cooking and eating from are of the 
coarsest earthenware, much inferior in grain to a good tile or brick 
in England, and unglazed ; brass vessels, though not wholly unknown 
among this class, are rare. 

9. The scale of the ryots descends to those who possess a small 
patch of land, cultivated sometimes by the aid of borrowed cattle, 
but whose chief subsistence is derived from oooly labour, either 
cutting firewood and carrying it for sale to a neighbouring town, 
or in field labour. The purely laboring classes are below these again, 
worse off indeed, but with no very broad distinction in condition. 
The earnings of a man employed in agricultural labour cannot be 
quoted at more than 20 rupees a year, including everything ; and 
this is not paid in money, but in commodities. As respects food, 
houses, and clothing, they are in a worse condition than the class 
of poor ryots above spoken of. But I will endeavour to describe their 
circumstances a little more particularly. 

10. The regular agricultural laborers are usually engaged at the 
commencement of the season for the whole year. It is customary 
to advance them a small sum, about 5 or 10 rupees, as a sort of 
retainer, which, however, is to be repaid when the connection ceases. 
Frequently they remain without change for years; when a man 
desires to engage with another master, as he will rarely have been 
able to accumulate money to pay off the advance received, the sum 
advanced by the new master goes to pay off the old one. These 
yearly laborers receive a certain allowance of grain every month, 
which is usually fixed by the custom of the locality ; and at particular 
seasons, some regular, others occasional, the master makes the servant 
a small present, also fixed by the local custom. When the wife or 
children of the laborer work in the fields at weeding, &c., they 
receive daily hire in grain ; and laborers not engaged for the whole 
year, hut only at particular times, are paid in the same manner. The 
rates of hire are very low. The daily rate varies in different parts 
of the country from 8 pies (one penny) to 1 anna (3 half-pence) ; it 
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is rarely or never above the latter sum for purely agricultural labour, 
and this is paid not in money but in grain. The occasional presents 
to the yearly laborers are partly in money and partly in clothes ; 
the entire earnings of a laborer engaged for a year do not exceed 
from 16 to 20 rupees for that whole term. 

11. It appears from the foregoing detail that the condition of the 
agricultural laborer in this country is very poor. Taking his earn- 
ings at the highest rate, viz., 20 rupees a year, this would be equiva- 
lent in real value, using the same standard of comparison as above, 
to £10 a year in England. The English field laborer earns on the 
average not less than £28 a year, including his extra grains in harvest 
time ; and thus it appears that the real wages of a field laborer in 
regular employ, his command of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, are in this country little more than a third of what they are in 
England. It is no doubt true that some things are necessaries there 
which are not so in so high a degree here ; the laborer in this coun- 
try does not need to spend so much on firing, clothing or shelter 
from the weather as in England ; in other words, an equal amount of 
physical comfort in those respects may be purchased here at a smaller 
outlay. But making full allowance for this difiEerence, the labourer 
here will still be found to be much the worse off. In fact, almost the 
whole of his earnings must necessarily be consumed in a spare 
allowance of coarse and unvaried food and a bare sufficiency of cloth'* 
ing. The wretched hut he lives in can hardly be valued at all. As 
to anything in the way of education or mental culture, he is utterly 
destitute of it. 
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(B.) — Ei&iraets from Dr, Buchanan^ s Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Oanara and Malabar in 1800/^ 

Bhavdm, Coimbatore district, — The hinds, or servants hired for the 
year by the farmers, are here called Badiyals, and are on the same 
footing with the Batigas of Karnata, They sometimes bind themselves 
for a number of years, in which case the master advances money for 
their marriage expenses, and deducts so much from their monthly 
pay^ until he is repaid. Unless tied down by some stipulation of this 
nature, they may change their service whenever they please. A servant 
gets from his master a house, and from fifteen to twenty Oopdidy 
fanams or from 5s. to 6s, 8(^. a year, with a monthly allowance of 
twenty Vullas or bushel of grain. Their wives, when they are 

able to work, have daily wages. Day laborers at harvest time, whether 
men or women, get daily one Bulla and a half (rather more than I 
bushel) of the grain called Cumhu, At weeding the crops, the daily 
wages are one Bulla of Cumhu, or about If of a bushel. A man work- 
ing with a hatchet or pickaxe gets one Gopdldy fanam (about 4:d,) a 
day ; carrying earth in baskets, or the like, he gets | of a Gopdldy 
fanam, or 3d, ; and porters, for carrying a load eight Urnalivullies, or 
Malabar hours^ journey, get two Gopdldy fanams or nearly 3d, 

On the houses of the Natives in Coimbatore district, — I went ten 
Malabar journey to Navaputty j that is, the nine villages, having 
formerly been the principal of nine adjacent hamlets. It is a sorry 
place, containing about 20 houses. The huts of the country, called 
Chera, are like beehives, and consist of a circular mud wall about 
three feet high, which is covered with a long conical roof of thatch. 
Contrary to what might have been expected in a hot climate, but 
agreeably to the custom of almost all Hindus, one small door is the 
only outlet for smoke, and the only inlet for air and light. Each 
family has a hut for sleeping, another for cooking, and a third for a 
store-house. Wealthy men add more huts to their premises, but seldom 
attempt at any innovation in the architecture of the country. 

On the condition of the people {Northern division of Coimbatore ), — 
The cultivators and peasantry continue exactly in the same dress, and 
same houses, that they used in Tippoo’s government, and have a 
prejudice against changes. Major Maoleod thinks that their women 
are beginning to wear more gold and silver ornaments than they for- 
merly did. The merchants and manufacturers are evidently improving 
in their manner of living, are forsaking their pyramidal or conical 
huts, and are erecting tiled houses. To enable them to do this, Go- 
vernment, without charging interest, advances money which is repaid 
by instalments. 

On the poverty of the peasantry {Dhdrdpuram, Goimbaiore district ), — 
Mr, Hurdis thinks that the present rents are greatly too high ; and 
no doubt, the peasantry here, as well as in almost every part of 
India, are miserably poor. I am inclined to think, however, that 
other causes contribute more to this than the greatness of the 
rents. Mr. Hurdis says that all the land which is not cultivated is by 
no means unlet (Tirsi) ; but owing to the want of rain and of stock, 
the farmers are not able to cultivate the whole of what they rent. 
This, in my opinion, shows that the fields are by no means over- 
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assessed ; and that* the farmers^ if they would not grasp at more 
than they have stock to manage, might be in a much more comfortable 
situation. One great cause indeed of the poverty of the farmers^ and 
consequent poverty of crops in many parts of India, is the custom of 
forcing land upon people who have no means of cultivating it. Thus 
all the lands are apparently occupied ; but it is in a manner that is 
worse than if one-half of them were entirely waste. I believe every 
intelligent farmer in England will say that one acre fully improved 
will give more profit than two that are half cultivated. 

On servants employed in agriculture {Dhdrdpuram). — The servants 
employed here in agriculture are hired in the beginning of the year 
for twelve months. They may change their service when their term 
expires if they be not in their master^ s debt ; but as he generally 
advances money for their marriages and other ceremonies, they are 
seldom at liberty to go away. They get twenty bullas of rough rice 
[paddy) a month with four fanams and one siliga of rough rice 
yearly, and their master pays their house-rents. The whole is about 
31 bushels of rough rice, of which one-half is husk, with two shillings 
in money, besides the house-rent which will not exceed one or two 
shillings a year. These servants generally have one wife, who at 
seed time and harvest works for the master for daily wages. A 
woman^s daily wages are four puddies of grain worth about nine- 
tenths of a penny. A man gets six puddies of grain. A servant 
with these wages can once or twice a month procure a little animal 
food. Milk is too expensive. His common diet consists of some 
boiled grain, with a little salt and capsicum, and perhaps some pickles. 
His drink is the water in which the grain was boiled. He has very 
little clothing, and that little is extremely dirty ; his house is a hovel, 
and he is commonly overrun with vermin and cutaneous disorders. 
The women, although not clean, are fully clothed. 

On servants and price of labour [Polldchij Ooimbatore).' — There 
are here two kinds of servants employed by the farmers to cultivate 
the lands ; they are GsXi.Qdpadiyals e^ndipungals. The padiy ah receive 
yearly 8 podis of grain (29 bushels), worth 48 Vir’-Baya fanams^ with 
10 fanams in money, and a house. The 68 fanams are equal to £1 8^. 

The wife and children of the padiyal are paid for whatever work 
they perform. He is hired by the year ; but if he contracts a debt with 
his master, he cannot quit the service till that be discharged. 

The pungals go to a rich farmer, and for a share of the crop 
undertake to cultivate his lands. He advances the cattle, implements, 
seed, and money or grain that is necessary for the subsistence of the 
pungals. He also gives each family a house. He takes no share in 
the labour which is all performed by the pungals, and their wives and 
children ; but he pays the rent out of his share on the division of the 
crop, which takes place when that is ripe. If a farmer employs six 
pungals to cultivate his land, the produce is divided into 15 portions, 
which are distributed as follow ; — 

To the farmer, or punnadi, for rent, seed, &c. ... 6 

To do. do. for profit 1 

To do. do. for interest of money advanced 2 

To the pungals or laborers 6 

15 portions, 

H 



Out of their portions the pungals must repay the farmer the money 
wliioli he has advanced for their subsistence. The farmers prefer 
employing padiyals, when they can be procured; but among the 
laborers the condition of the pungals is considered as preferable to 
that of the padiyals. Six-fifteenths of the whole produce is indeed a 
very large allowance for. the manual labour bestowed on any land^ and 
as the farmer can afford to give it^ the rents must be moderate. 

Pdlghaty Churmars, or Slaves , — By far the greater part of the 
labour in the field is performed by slaves or ohurmars. These are the 
absolute property of their devarus, or lords^ and may be employed on 
any work that their masters please. They are not attached to the soil, 
but may be sold or transferred in any manner that the master thinks 
fit ; only a husband and wife cannot be sold separately, but children 
may be separated from their parents, and brothers from their sisters. 
The slaves are of different castes, such as Parriar, Vullam, Oanacun, 
Erilay, &c., and the differences in the customs by which the marriages 
of these castes are regulated occasion a considerable variation in the 
right of the master to the children of his slaves according to the 
caste to which they belong. The master is considered as bound to 
give the slave a certain allowance of provisions : a man or woman, 
while capable of labour, receives two edangallies of rice in the husk 
weekly, or two- sevenths of the allowance that I consider as reasonable 
for persons of all ages included. Children and old persons past 
labour get one-half only of this pittance, and no allowance whatever 
is made for infants. This would be totally inadequate to support 
them; but the slaves on each estate get one-twenty first part of the 
gross produce of the rice in order to encourage them to care and 
industry^ A male slave annually gets 7 cubits of cloth, and a woman 
14 cubits. They erect for themselves small temporary huts that are 
little better than large baskets. These are placed in the rice-fields 
while the crop is on the ground, and near the stacks while it is 
thrashing. 

There are three modes of transferring the usufruct of slaves. 
The first is by jenmum, or sale, where the full value of the slave is 
given, and the property is entirely transferred to a new master, who 
is, in some measure, bound by his interest to attend to the welfare of 
his slave. A young man with his wife will sell for from 250 to 300 
fanams, or from £6 4s, \\d, to £7 8 ^, ll^d. Two or three young 
children will add 100 fanams, or £2 9s, 7 f(i. to the value of the 
family. Four or five children, two of whom are beginning to work, 
will make the family worth from 500 to 600 fanams or from £12 
85 . Zd, to £14 17^. l\d. The second manner of transferring the 
labour of slaves is by kanom or mortgage. The proprietor receives a 
loan of money, generally two-thirds of the value of the slaves ; he 
also receives annually a small quantity of rice, to show that his 
property in the slaves still exists ; and he may reassume this property 
whenever he pleases to repay the money borrowed, for which in the 
meanwhile he pays no interest. In case of any of the slaves dying, he 
is held bound to supply another of equal value. The lender maintains 
the^ slaves and has their labour for the interest of his money and for 
their support. The third manner of employing slaves is by letting 
them for patom, or rent. In this case, for a certain annual sum, the 
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master gives them to another man j and the borrower commands theii^ 
labour and provides them with their maintenance. The annual hire is 
8 fanams (3s. for a man and half as much for a woman. 

These two tenures are utterly abominable; for the person who exacts 
the labour and furnishes the subsistence of the slave is directly 
interested to increase the former and diminish the latter as much as 
possible. In fact, the slaves are very severely treated, and their 
diminutive stature and squalid appearance show evidently a want of 
adequate nourishment. There can be no comparison between their 
condition and that of the slaves in the West India islands, except that 
in Malabar there are a sufficient number of females who are allowed 
to marry any person of the same caste with themselves, and whose 
labour is always exacted by their husband'^s master, the master of the 
girl having no authority over her so long as she lives with another 
man^s slave, 

Manapurarrii Malabar, — At Manapuram a slave, when 30 years old, 
costs about 100 fanams, or £2 145. 7d.; with a wife he costs double. 
Children sell at from 15 to 40 fanams, or from 85 . 2Jd. to 215. lOd. 
A working slave gets daily three-tenths of a poray of rough rice, or 
about 364- bushels a year. He also gets annually 1 fanam for oil and 

fanams for cloth, which is just sufficient to wrap round his waist. 
If he be active, he gets cloth worth 2 fanams, and at harvest time 
from 5 to 6 porays of rough rice. Old people and children get from 
one to two-thirds of the above allowance, according to the work 
which they can perform. ♦ 

Tdmracheri, northern division of Malabar, — The daily allowance 
here established for slaves is of rough rice — 

Cubical inches. Bushels. 

To able-bodied men, 6 nallis 

heaped = 148J yearly 25-^ 

To able-bodied women, 6 

nallis streaked = 103^ ,, 17^ 

To old persons and children — 

3 nallis heaped = 74;^ „ 12 -^ 

The average, allowing one child and one old person to every two 
men and two women in the prime of age, will be bushels, of 
which one-half is husk. When the scarcity that usually happens 
every year prevails, they got part of their allowance in yams 
(Dioscoreas), jacks (Artocarpus) or plantains {Musa), When harvest 
is over, they receive each, according to their activity, a present of 3 
or 4 porays of rough rice, or from 1 to l-y% bushels, which will make 
the annual average about 9-^ bushels of rice. Their masters give 
them also some salt, oil and pepper, and they are allowed to keep 
fowls. Each person has annually three pieces of cloth. The slaves 
say, what indeed cannot be doubted, that they are much better used 
by their own masters than when they are let out on mortgage 
(kanom) or hire (patom). 

Tellicherry^ Malabar, — The farmers (cudians), whether cultivating 
rice ground or plantations, according to Mr. Rodriguez, live very 
poorly, although they get almost four-fifths of the grain, and at least 
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one-third of the produce o£ the taxable trees. They mostly labour 
with their own hands, there being few slaves. The hired servants, 
who are chiefly Tiars, work only from half -past six in the morning 
until noon, and get as daily wages 2^ edangallies of rough rice. All 
the afternoon they labour for themselves. The edangally containing 
108 cubical inches, a man by half-a-day^s work, allowing one-seventh 
of his time for holidays, can gain 39^ bushels of grain. Although 
the cudians may therefore live in a very inferior condition to an 
English farmer, it is impossible that they should live scantily ; 
while a day laborer by working only half of the day can procure so 
much grain. 

Gherikalj Malabar , — In Oherikal and Ootay-hutty there are slaves, 
chiefly of the Foliar and Pariar castes ; but the greater part of the 
cultivation is carried on by panicar or hired men, who are Nairs, Mop- 
lahs and Tiars. These panicars are at liberty to change their service 
whenever they please, unless they be indebted to their master ; and 
about one-half of them are in that state. They work from morning to 
noon, when they are allowed an hour for breakfast. They then work 
until evening, and all night they watch the crops. The master gives 
the servant a hut, a piece of cloth twice a year, from 6 to 12 silver 
fanams (37| to 55 pence) annually for oil and salt, and a daily allow- 
ance of rice, which is larger than that given to the slaves. When 
the servant is in debt, stoppages from this allowance are made. The 
panicars are frequently flogged ; and as their masters are not bound 
to provide for them in old age, or during famine, they seem to be in a 
worse condition than the slaves. Their wives and children, if they do 
any work for their master, get wages. 

Mangalore, South Ganara . — The cultivation is chiefly carried on by 
culialu or hired servants; but there are also some muladalu, bought 
men or slaves, A hired man gets daily 2 hanies of clean rice or 
annually 21| bushels, together with 1^ rupee^s worth of cloth, a 
pagoda in cash, and a house. A hired woman gets 1^ rupees for 
cloth, and three-fourths of the man^s allowance of grain. In the plant- 
ing season the woman hired by the day gets 2 hanies of rice, or 128^ 
cubical inches. These wages are very high, and may enable the hired 
servants to keep a family in the greatest abundance. It is evident 
from this that the stock required to cultivate eight morays of land was 
excessively exaggerated by the proprietors. The wages in grain alone 
would amount to 1561 morays of rice for 8 morays sowing, so that to 
pay even then would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow 
6 morays for each plough fully wrought ; but the number of ploughs 
in the whole district amounts to rather less than 1 to 3 morays of rice 
ground in actual cultivation according to the revenue accounts, owing, 
probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. At the end of the year, 
the hired servant may change his service, if he be free from debt ; but 
that is seldom the case. When he gets deeply involved, his master 
may sell his sister^s children to discharge the amount, and his ser- 
vices may be transferred to any other man who chooses to take him 
and pay his debts to his master. In fact, he differs little from a 
slave, only his allowance is larger, but then the master is not obliged 
to provide for him in sickness or in old age. 
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A male slave is allowed daily 1 ^ Hany of rice, or three -fourths of 
the allowance of a hired servant ; a woman receives 1 hany. The man 
gets 1 1 rupee^s worth of cloth and 2 rupees in cash; the woman is 
allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling allowance of oil, 
salt, and other seasonings. A small allowance is given to children 
and" old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he receives 6 pago- 
das (2 guineas) to defray the expense. The wife works with the 
husband^s master. On the husband’s death, if the wife was a slave, 
all the children belong to her mother’s master ; but, if she was for- 
merly free, she and all her children belong to her husband’s master. 
A good slave sells for 1 0 pagodas, or about 4 guineas* If he has a 
wife who was formerly free and two or three children, the value is 
doubled. The slave may be hired out, and the renter both exacts his 
labor and finds him subsistence. Slaves are also mortgaged; but 
the mortgagor is not obliged to supply the place of a slave that dies, 
and in case ot accidents the debt becomes extinguished, which is an 
excellent regulation. Free men of low caste, if they are in debt or 
trouble, sometimes sell their sisters’ children, who are their heirs. 
They have no authority over their own children who belong to their 
maternal uncles. 

Honavavy in Oanara. — In the farms of the Brahmans most of the 
labor is performed by slaves. These people get daily 1^ hany of rice ; 
a woman receives 1 hany. Bach gets yearly 2^ rupees’ worth of cloth, 
and they are allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the cocoa- 
nut garden. They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance 
must support their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is 
nearly 15 bushels a year, worth rather less than 14^ rupees ; to this if 
we add her allowance for cloths, she gets I6f rupees a year, equal to 
£1 165*. 8^d. The man’s allowance is 22J bushels, or 23| rupees, or 
£2 3^. Oid, A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 hanies of 
rice ; both work from seven in the morning until five in the evening ; 
but at noon they are allowed half-an-hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance, and every caste 
can eat the food which a Brahman has prepared. 

Sersi) North Canara. — In this country a few slaves are kept ; but 
most of the labor, even in the grounds of the Brahmans, is performed 
by the proprietors, or hired servants. The Haiga Brahmans toil on 
their own ground at every kind of labor, but they never work for hire. 
The hired servants seldom receive any money in advance, and conse- 
quently at the end of the year are free to go away. No warning is 
necessary, either on the part of the master or of the servants. These 
eat three times a day in their master’s house, and get annually one 
blanket, one handkerchief, and in money 6 pagodas, or 24 rupees, or 
£2 8s. 4ild. Their wives are hired by the day and get 1^ seers of 
rough rice and 3 dudus, of which 49^ are equal to I rupee. In so 
poor a country these wages are very high. A male slave gets daily 2 
pucka seers of rough rice, with annually one blanket, one handker- 
chief, a piece of cotton cloth, and some oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. 
He gets no money, except at marriages ; but these cost 1 6 pagodas, 
or £6 85. ll|cZ., for, the woman must be purchased. She and all her 
children of course become the property of her husband’s master. The 
woman-slave gets daily If seers of rough rice, a blanket and annually 
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iEk piece of cotton cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people get 
some ready-dressed victuals at the house of the master, and are also 
allowed some clothing. The men work from sunrise till sunset, and 
at noon are allowed one Hindu hour, or about 24 minutes, for dinner. 
The women are allowed till about 8 o^ clock in the morning to prepare 
the dinner, which they then carry to the fields and continue to work 
there with the men until sunset. 

Soonda, in Canara. — A. farmer who has five ploughs is esteemed 
a rich man. With these he must keep 6 men and 6 women and 10 
laboring cattle, and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional 
laborers. Farmers who are not Brahmans, unless their farms be 
large, work the whole with their own families ; but rich men must hire 
servants, or keep slaves, and to hold their plough Brahmans must 
always have people of the low castes. This is a kind of work that 
even a Haiga Brahman will not perform. 

A man-slave gets daily 2 seers of rough rice, or yearly about 26 
bushels, worth £1 2s. O^d., a handkerchief, a blanket and a piece of 
cloth worth 2 rupees (4s. O^d.), a pagoda in money (8s. Ofd.), 6 can- 
dacas of rough rice at harvest (14s. 6d.) ; total £2 8.s‘. 7id. The 
women get one piece of cloth annually, and a meal of ready-dressed 
victuals on the days that they work, which may amount annually to 
8s. Id. Hired men get four seers of rough rice a day, worth less than 
three half-pence. 

Nagma . — Most of the cultivation is carried on by the families of 
the cultivators ; there are very few hired servants, but a good many 
slaves, by whom, on the farms of the Brahmans, all the ploughing is 
performed, A slave gets annually 1^ rupees for a blanket, 3 rupees^ 
worth of cotton cloth, quarter rupee for a handkerchief, 6 candacas of 
rough rice worth 4 rupees to procure salt, tamarinds, &c., and daily 
IJ oolaga of rough rice, or annually 27| candacas (or almost 49 
bushels) worth £l 16a. llfd. j add the annual allowances 17a. 7id., 
the total expenses of maintaining a male slave one year is £2 14a. 
7id. A woman-slave gets as follows : 865 colagas of rough rice, one 
daily, and 3 candacas at harvest, in all 21 J candacas or 36 J bushels, 
worth 14yV rupees ; 2 rupees^ worth of cloth, and quarter rupee for 
a jacket, in all nearly 16| rupees or £1 13a. 2d. The marriage of a 
slave costs 10 pagodas, or about 4 guineas, 'The wife belongs to the 
husband^s master. A master cannot hinder his slave girl from marry- 
ing the slave of another man, nor does he get any price for her. 

The widow and children, after a slaveys death, continue with his 

master. If a slave has no children by his first wife, he is allowed to 
take another. 

Harihar. — The greater number of the farmers here have only one 
plough each ; but all such as have not more than three ploughs are 
reckoned poor men, and are in general obliged to borrow money to pay 
the rent, and to carry on the expenses of cultivation. The crop is a 
seouiity to the lender, who is repaid in produce at a low valuation. 
Farmers who have 4, 5, or 6 ploughs are able to manage without 
borrowing, and live in ease. Those who have more stock are reckoned 
rich men. Bach plough requires one man and two oxen, and can 

cultivate two mars of land, or about 17 acres : In seed-time and 
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harvest^ some additional laborers must be hired. All the farmers, and 
their children, even those who are richest, Brahmans excepted, work 
with their own hands, and only hire so many additional people as are 
necessary to employ their stock of cattle. A servant's wages are 
from 6 to 9 jimshiry pagodas a year, together with a blanket and a 
pair of shoes. The jimshiry pagoda is four dudus worse than that of 
Ikeri, which is rather less than per cent. The wages are therefore 
from £2 7s. lOd. to £3. lls. 9d. Out of this they find everything 
but the shoes and blanket. Men laborers get daily half a fanam or 
and women receive one-half of this hire, which is seldom paid 
in money, but is given in jola at the market price. The man’s wages 
purchase daily about a quarter of bushel. The people here work from 
eight in the morning until sunset, and in the middle of the day are 
allowed 24 minutes to rest and eat. The cattle work from eight in 
the morning until noon. They are then fed for an hour, and work 
until about 5 o’clock. 

Heriuru {Mysore .) — At Heriuru there are no slaves. Most of the 
labor is performed by the families of the tenants ; but a few hire men- 
servants by the year, and in seed-time and harvest employ women by 
the week. A man gets from 50 to 70 fanams a year, or from £1 11j9. 
2Jd. to £2 35, SJd. This is paid entirely in money, without addition, 
except that for himself and family he generally olDtains room in his 
master’s house. Women get 1 fanam, or 7^d. a week. Advances to 
servants are not common, and of course they are entirely free. 

The hours of labor in this country are from eight in the morning 
until noon, and from 2 o’clock till sunset ; in all, about eight hours. 
The laborers get up about sunrise ; bat an hour is spent in ablutions, 
prayer, marking their faces with consecrated ashes or clay, and in 
eating their breakfast. They eat three times a day, their principal 
meal being at noon. 

Bailuru (Mysore.) — In the Malayar there are no slaves. Most of 
the labor is carried on by the farmers and their own families. Ser- 
vants are hired by the year, month, or day. A man’s wages, when 
hired by the year, are annually 3 pagodas, a pair of sandals, a blanket, 
and daily a meal of ready-dressed rice, worth altogether about 5 
pagodas, or about £2. He eats another time daily, but this is at his 
own expense. A servant hired by the month gets half a pagoda, or 
about 4 shillings, without any addition. The daily hire is one-third 
of a Oanterroy fanam or 2^d. Hired servants work from eight in 
the morning until six in the afternoon ; but half an hour’s intermis- 
sion is granted to give them time to eat some ready-prepared 
victuals. 

Oancanhully (Mysore ). — Most of the cultivation is performed by 
the hands of the farmers and of their own families. A few hired ser- 
vants, but no slaves, are employed, A man-servant gets annually of 
ragi 4 candacas of 200 seers of 72 inches, or nearly 26^ bushels, worth 
at an average 28 fanams, with 12 fanams in money. In all, he 
receives 40 fanams, or £1 45. 11^^. The hours of work are from 6| 
in the morning until noon, and from two in the afternoon until sun- 
set. fhe number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair his house. At seed-tiir^e 
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and harvest, a day-laborer gets from one-third to one-fourth of a 
fanam, or from 2^^,, to rather more than a day. Women get 
daily from one-fourth to one-fifth of a fanam or about 1 Jd. 

Eillamangalamj Salem District . — Most of the labor is performed 
by the farmers and their own families. A few rich men hire yearly 
servants j and at seed-time and harvest additional daily laborers must 
be procured. There are no slaves. A ploughman gets annually 3^ 
candaoas of ragi (20 bushels), worth 28 fanams, with a hut and 16 
fanams in money. His wages, beside a hut, are therefore £1 7s. 

The additional expense attending a plough is 3^ fanams for imple- 
ments, and 2 seeds for the hire of day-laborers, or one candaca of 
grain, worth 8 fanams, for what the plough will cultivate ; in all 55^ 
fanams. Add 30 fanams for the rent of the dry field, and we have 
85i fanams of expense, besides the interest of the value of the two 
oxen, which, however, is a mere trifle. In an ordinary year, the pro- 
duce, after deducting the seed and the Government's share of rice 
with the stoppages for village officers, according to the farmers, will 
be — 


Ragi 45 colagas, worth 

Femams 

22 

Avaray 19 colagas 

104 

Rice, Hainu crop, 85 colagas 

Rice, Oaru crop, 57^ colagas 

35 

23 


90i 


This amounts to just about the expense ; but I have mentioned that 
the produce of the dry grains is in this account underrated by at 
least one-half, and I have not brought into the account the half pro- 
duce of the 5 colagas which the farmers are compelled to cultivate, 
and which costs little or no additional expense. 

The farmers in general consent to advance money to their servants 
for marriages and other ceremonies. This money is repaid by instal- 
ments out of the wages that are given in cash ; for the people here are 
not anxious to keep their servants in bondage by a debt hanging over 
them. A day-laborer, whether man or woman, gets daily one-eighth 
colaga of rough rice or parts of a bushel. Of this, it must be 
observed, one-half is composed of husk. 


The following is an account of the wages now (1891) prevailing 
at the places visited by Dr. Buchanan in 1800 : — 

Bhavdm,-^ThB rates of wages of the agricultural laborers have not 
much altered since the beginning of the century. There are no slaves 
now. The wages of the agricultural laborers, who are termed padiyah 
and pannials^ are 20 biMahs in kind per month and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
in money. Their wives get wages as other ordinary laborers. 

Day-laborers at harvest, whether men or women, get one to one 
and-a-half buUah of grain according to season and demand. For 
weeding, transplanting and planting, the laborers are paid from half 
to three-fourths of a buUah. A laborer working in the field with 
a hatchet or carrying earth or manure is paid one bullah in kind or 
As, 2 in cash. 
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A porter taking a load is paid one bullak of grain or As. 2 for a 
whole day. 

Dhdrdpuram, Coimbatore District * — Agricultural labourers are hired 
in the beginning of Ohithirai (April) for a year. They change their 
service when their term expire^. They seldom borrow from their 
masters, but when they do, they repay the loan at the end of their term 
by the sale-proceeds of their cattle. A male labourer gets 20 buUahs of 
paddy for labour on wet lands in towns, and 16 huUahs of dry grain in 
husk for labour on dry lands in villages as his monthly wages. A 
labourer on wet lands gets also annually a salagay of paddy with a pre- 
sent of one or one and-a-half rupees or cloths of equivalent value for 
approved service. Where the labourer does not own a house in the 
village in which he is employed, the master provides for him a thatched 
hut to live in, to be surrendered to the employer on the termination of 
the period of service. The labourer's wife works in the master’s fields 
at seed-time and harvest and elsewhere at other times. A woman^s 
daily wages are one buUah of dry grain in husk worth about one anna. 
For reaping, a man gets 6 puddies and a woman 5 puddies a day. 

The labourer’s diet consists of boiled grain and soup prepared of 
mochai or avarai (beans) with coriander and capsicum ground into a 
paste mixed with salt. A rag is his clothing and hut his home. The 
labourers are strong and hardy and are not overrun with vermin and 
cutaneous disorders as a class. The women, although untidy, are fully 
clothed. 

PoUdcJn * — There are now two kinds of servants, called padiyals, 
employed by the farmer to cultivate the lands, and pungals. The padi- 
yals are engaged for a year, the year running from Chittirai to Ohittirai 
(April) in some places and lhai to Thai (January) in others. The 
padiyals invariably receive an advance of money varying from Es. 1 0 
to Es. 30, which they have to repay on quitting the master’s service. 
The advance is taken by the padiyals out of necessity and partly in 
order that they might have a hold on their employers against summary 
dismissal of their services at the pleasure of the masters The padiyals 
are paid monthly in kind. Persons between 12 and 18 years of age 
are paid from 12 to 16 bullahs of grain according to age and nature 
and efficiency of work. Those over 20 years of age receive 18 bullahs. 
Besides the wages in grain, each padiyal is provided with a cumbli or 
As. 8 to Es. 1-8-0 for the purchase of one. He is also supplied with 2 
pairs of slippers. The wife and children of the padiyal are paid for 
whatever work they perform, the wages of a female for transplanting 
being 8 pies or one bullah of grain. If the padiyals leave their masters’ 
service before the expiry of the term of their service, the masters seize 
their cattle and sell them and recoup themselves for the money 
advanced to the laborers. If, on the other hand, the masters dispense 
with the services of the padiyals, they cannot recover the loans before 
the full year of engagement expires. 

The pungal goes to a rich farmer and for a share of the crop 
undertakes to cultivate his lands. The farmer advances the cattle, 
implements, seed and money or grain that is necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the pungal. He also gives each family a house. He takes no 
share in the labour, which is all performed by the pungal and his wife 

I 
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and children, but he pays the rent out of his share on the division of 
the crop which takes place when that is ripe. If a farmer employs a 
pungal to cultivate his lands, the produce is divided into two equal por- 
tions, one-half going to the share of the farmer as nilavamm. Of the 
remaining half, yearivaram, in proportion to the number of ploughs 
owned by the farmer and pungal, the shares are divided at the rate of 
a share for each plough. For example, if the farmer owns three 
ploughs and the pungal one plough, half the produce above referred 
to (yearivaram) will be divided into 4 portions, 3 going to the share of 
the farmer and the remaining one to the latter. Every pungal should 
contribute a plough or two or else he will not be considered as such, but 
will be treated as a mere padiyaL The pungal should pay from his 
share of the produce to the farmer the money which he received for his 
subsistence. The farmers are better off with pungals than with padi- 
yals ; the greater portion of the responsibility is shoved on the ptmgals^ 
who have equal, if not better, interest in the cultivation of the land. 
The farmer has therefore less anxiety and greater profit when he 
employs a pungal than when he employs a padiyaL 

Pdlghat^ Malabar District. — The greater part of the labour on the 
field is performed by churmars. Persons of other 'castes are also en- 
gaged for the labour when necessity arises on payment of higher wages. 
The churmars, who were once slaves, are now ordinary coolies. The 
tenants and landlords have now no absolute control over them, nor do 
they maintain the churmars when their services are not required The 
churmars are at perfect liberty to proceed wherever they choose and 
obtain subsistence. They receive 2 parahs of paddy and two pieces of 
cloth a year so long as they remain in the service of their masters. 
They also obtain some pecuniary and other assistance when a marriage, 
death or other contingency occurs in their families. The daily wages 
of a churmar, both male and female, are 2 edangallies of paddy and 
on© edangally for a boy or girJ. The daily wages of labourers other 
than churmars are 4 edangallies for males, 3 for females, and IJ for 
boys and girls. 

Tdmrachen^ Malalar District.^Th.^ daily wages paid in grain to 
agricultural labourers in 1891 were much the same as those paid in 1800. 
The rates generally given are — 

CUB. IN. 

To aWe-bodied men, ] ^ dangallis of paddy or 0 

nallis heaped . .. .. 148J 

To able-bodied women, IJ dangallis of paddy 
or 6 nallis streaked ... ... ... ... 103^ 

To old persons and obildxen, of paddy, 3 nallis 
heaped... 74i 

They get a present of 8 parahs of paddy during the harvest and 
S or 4 pieces of cloth. In times of scarcity, which generally happens 
in the months of July and August, their masters give them yams, 
jacks, plantains, &o. This year when there was a general failure of 
jacks, yams, &o., the starving populace were driven to the necessity of 
extracting aliment from fan-palm and date.-palm and subsisting upon 
the cakes formed out of the juice obtained. The rates above given 
axe higher than the rates given for the labourers who receive advances 



of money and are required to work out the advance by contributing 
manual labour. 

TelUeherry^ Malahar The cudians, i.e., tenants, are now 

worse off than in 1800. They get at the most only one-half of the 
produce of paddy fields they lease out, and as for plantations, if the 
trees have not been paid (kuyikanom) price by the jenmies, the tenants 
get two-thirds of their produce ; in other cases they searoely get one- 
third, the rest being appropriated by their jenmies. All tenants, 
whether of paddy fiats or of parambas, have the same complaint to 
make, that they gain little or no profit from tilling or holding lands 
and parambas under the tenures now obtaining in Malabar. 

These tenants are mostly workmen themselves ; and all able-bodied 
men and women of their household work in and for the interest of the 
farm. But if at aU any extra laboui* is wanted, they hire other men and 
women at the usual rates of wages. The tenants do not now possess 
slaves, though it cannot be denied that in remote parts praedial slaves 
are covertly leased out with the farms. The hired servants are chiefly 
Tiars, Nairs, Moplahs and Polayars (who were slaves in 1800). Pola- 
yars are hired as day-laborers. The working hours are now, as in 
1800, almost the same, viz., 7 a.m. to 1 p.m., but the rates of wages 
are now only 2 edangallies of paddy against 2| in 1800. All the 
afternoon the tenants work for themselves. 


The edangally in North Malabar, familiarly known as McLeod^s 
seer, contains — 


CUB. IN. 


In Oherakal 100^34 

In Kottayam ... 97*75 

In Kurumbranad ... ... ... ... 97*75 


The total earnings, at the present rates, of a day-labourer in Malabar 
for a whole year may be taken at 626 dangaUis of paddy, or Es. 37| 
in money at the present market rates. This gives Rs. 3-2-0 a month 
for a labourer working half a day. 

Cherakal^ Malahar District . — The following castes were once slaves 
in this taluk : (1) Polayars, in the plains near the sea coast and (2) 
Maviloms, (3) Karimbalans and (4) Vettuvars on the hiUs. There are 
now no slaves in the sense that their women and children are not now 
openly sold, mortgaged or leased with the lands to which they are 
attached. But the master or jenmi takes particular care that they are 
not taught to read and write* In remote parts they are even now 
covertly sold, mortgaged and leased with the lands by word of mouth. 
In such parts the old allowances are still paid to them, viz., a hut, two 
pieces of cloth annually and the daily allowance of rice or paddy. 
The annual money allowance for oil and salt is not now given. 

The panicurs or agricultural labourers are generally Nairs, Moplahs 
and Tiars. Though the master does not now give the servant a hut to 
live in, yet many have become kuyikanom tenants of the former. 
They are not bound to render gratuitous service to their masters. For 
all work done to the masters, they are paid the same wages as are given 
to non-tenants, 
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In cases of indebtedness, the debts are not recovered by deductions 
from wages, but in due course of law. No annual presents are given 
to the labourers nor are they flogged on any account. 

The rates generally given are — 

‘For tilling (work done till 1 p.m). 

Do. (the whole day) 

For ploughing (wort done till 12 
noon). 

For weeding (women) whole day. 

For reaping (women) 


2 

3 

u 

10 


For turning up parambas (till 1 

P.M.). 

Oooly work (full day) in urban 
parts. 


McLeod seers of paddy, 
seers with breakfast, 
seers of paddy. 

nalis or f seers of rice, 
sheaves for every 100 
sheaves brought to the 
threshing ground. ' 

As. 2-6 in money or 2 seers 
of paddy. 

As. 4 with 6 pies extra for 
noon -meal if the latter 
is not supplied by the 
employer. 


(0 .) — Abstract of the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue , dated 2bth 
November 1819, on the subject of agricultural slavery , 

Salem . — There was no vestige whatever of slavery in the district 
nor had any such practice obtained from the time the district came 
into the possession of the Company. 

Madura and Dlndiguh-- Slavery had existed during the Muham- 
madan Government and the slaves were sold at the pleasure of their 
masters. Since the assumption of the country by the Company, some 
slaves had continued with their masters ; others had left them and 
even enlisted as sepoys. The Collector could not discover that any 
Pullan had sold himself as a slave. Indeed slavery seemed gradually 
disappearing. 

Ooimbatore . — Slavery existed in the district in but a very few 
villages and the number of slaves was always inconsiderable. 

Tanjore . — Slavery existed in the district, but it was founded in 
the first instance upon a voluntary contract. The condition of the 
slaves differed very little from that of the common labourers, and the 
treatment of both was nearly the same. The system of slaves attached 
to the soil and transferable by purchase, as appendage to the land, 
did not obtain in the district. 

Tinnevelly . — Slavery existed in the district. It was usual for 
slaves to be sold or mortgaged, either with the land or separately, at 
the pleasure of the proprietor. The slaves were afforded subsistence 
on the lowest scale of allowance, being generally no more than 2 
measures of paddy a day ou working days. They were also entitled 
at the time of harvest to a small deduction from the gross produce, 
which generally amounted to 2| per cent. It was usual for the 
masters to assist the slaves with necessary funeral expenses, and to 
grant them presents on occasions of marriages, births and festivities. 
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South Arcot , — The system of slavery founded in the first instance 
on contract existed in the district^ the number of slaves amounting to 
17,000. The owners were required to provide the slaves with food 
and clothing, and to defray their wedding expenses and to assist them 
with presents on the occasion of births of children and to defray 
funeral charges. The food given was always sufficient for subsistence, 
but the clothing was very scanty. The owners were bound to protect 
the slaves in sickness and old age. 

Ghingleput . — The system of slavery, originally founded on contract, 
existed in the district. The slaves were given a certain prescribed 
grain allowance and a proportionate subsistence for each of their 
children or others of the family. They were also housed and clothed 
and during the principal festivals certain other allowances were made 
to them both in money and in articles requisite for their ceremonies ; 
their marriages were also performed at the charge of their masters 
and when reduced by infirmity they were also supported by their 
proprietors. The condition of this description of people, composing 
the chief part of the Pariahs of the district, had, of late, considerably 
changed, in consequence of the vicinity of the town of Madras where 
many of them obtained employment and their proprietors found it 
difficult to reclaim them. 

TTwhinopoly ^ — Slavery existed in the district, the number of 
slaves amounting to 10,600. They were usually sold with the land 
and sometimes mortgaged. They were supposed to be entirely sup- 
ported by their masters in sickness and in health. Their marriages 
were made at the expense of the mirasidars and the expenses of their 
funerals were also defrayed by them. The slaves enjoyed some little 
gratuity at every birth and received a certain established sum at the 
principal Hindu festivals. A list of the yearly emoluments which a 
slave was properly entitled to receive is noted below. ^Phey were not 
treated harshly. 

The quantity of land to be cultivated by a slave is an extent 
capable of yielding 1 50 kalams of paddy. 

Kalams. Gifts. 

Varam of a Pullen 8 Sf 

Do. Pulliohi .. 6 6f 

Batta for ploughing 
Swatuntrums for sowing 
Reaping share at 5 per cent, 

Thrashing 
Pongal feast 
Deepavali 
Gramadavata 

Total annual ... 26 ^ 5f fanams. 

For a marriage 4 0 8 0 rupees. 

Do. birth ... . 0 2 2 fanams. 

Do. death 0 2 2 do. 

Total 30 4^ Rs. 9 1-| fanams. 


15 i 

2 0 4 

0 6 
7 6 
1 0 
I 0 
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Omam , — Slavery existed in tke district^ the number o£ slaves 
amounting to 82,000. The right of sale was the master^s exclusive 
privilege, with or without the land. The slaves could also be let on 
hire. They were fed and clothed by their masters, who also presented 
them with a small sum of money on their marriages or on occasions of 
particular ceremonies. The average quantity of food and clothing 
given was — 

Food. Clothing, 

For a man — 

1| Oanara seer of coarse rice, 2 pieces of canthy, 6 cubits 
2 rupees^ weight of salt, in some taluks, a cumbli 
a little betel-nut and leaf. and a roomal. 

For a woman — 

1 seer ... 1 piece of cloth, 7 cubits. 

For a child — 

I seer .. ... ... 1 piece of cloth, 4 cubits. 

The slaves were not cruelly treated. 

Malabar , — Inhere were slaves in the district numbering 100,000. 
They were frequently transferred by sale, mortgage or hire. The 
measure of subsistence to be given by the proprietor was fixed, and 
he was bound by the prescribed customs of the country to see it 
served out to the slaves daily. The slaves were in more comfortable 
circumstances than any of the lower and poorer class of natives. 


(D.) — Extracts from the Report of the Commissioners for the investigation 
of alleged cases of Torture in the Madras Presidency^ 1855. 

Many a witness has declared to us that the people would be satisfied 
if the demands of the Revenue Ofidcers were restricted to the just 
Q-overnmeut dues; we entertain no doubt but that the extortion, of 
what are erroneously termed Bribes,’^ is universal, and that when 
payment cannot be obtained by fair means, foul will be resorted to. 
Then is brought into play all that perfect but silent machinery which 
combines the forces of Revenue demands and Police authority; the 
most ingenious artifices which the subtlety of the native mind can 
invent are had recourse to ; and it seems highly probable to us that it 
is a common practice with the native officers to give their own illicit 
demands precedence, when pecuniary means being more plentiful or 
easily procurable, the process of extraction is more readily complied 
with, under hopes and promises of future services, perhaps that of 
assisting in cheating Government among others, expressly with a view 
to keep the revenue demand as a corps de reserve to fall back upon, 
the practice of oppression and violence to extract that, being not so 
apparent an injustice in the eyes of the people as the application of 
the same measures for mere private personal purposes.^ 

^ 1 Mr. For])es, Collector of Tanjore, writes as follows The people of India draw a 
wide distinction between oppressive acts practised with a personal motive, and those, 
which, however erroneously, they connect with a public duty ; they will make complaint 
u;^on complaint and appeal upon appeal for the redress of a private wrong, when they 
win at the same time tacitly submit to a greater injury received in a public act : the motive 
of the one they see to be personal, and attach no personal motive to the other,” 



The descriptions of violence commonly in vogue for revenue and 
private extortion purposes, which have been spoken to in the course of 
this inquiry, are as follow : — Keeping a man in the sun ; preventing 
his going to meals or other calls of nature ; confinement ; preventing- 
cattle from going to pasture by shutting them up in the house ; 
quartering a peon on the defaulter who is obliged to pay him daily 
wages ; the use of the kittee ; anundal ; squeezing the crossed fingers 
with the hands ; pinches on the thighs ; slaps ; blows with fist or whip ; 
running up and down ; twisting the ears ; making a man sit on the 
soles of his feet with brickbats behind his knees ; putting a low caste 
man on the back ; striking two defaulters’ heads against each other, or 
tying them together by their back hair ; placing in the stocks ; tying 
the hair of the head to a donkey’s or buffalo’s tail ; placing a necklace 
of bones or other degrading or disgusting materials round the neck ; 
and, occasionally, though very rarely, more severe discipline still. 

Some stress seems to have been laid upon the existence of ‘‘ instru- 
ments ” of torture, and many of the gentlemen who have sent in 
reports to Government state their belief that the kittee has become 
obsolete in their districts. 

That the ‘‘anundal” (in Telugu gingeri) or tying a man down in 
a bent position by means of his own cloth or a rope of coir or straw 
passed over his neck and under his toes is generally common at the 
present day, is beyond dispute ; and we see no reason i:o doubt that the 
kittee (in Telugu cheerata) is also in frequent use. It is a very simple 
machine, consisting merely of two sticks tied together at one end, 
between which the fingers are placed as in a lemon squeezer ; but in 
our judgment it is of very little importance whether this particular 
form of compression be the one in ordinary use or not, for an equal 
amount of bodily pain must be produced by that which has superseded 
the kittee, if anywhere it has gone out of vogue, the compelling a man 
to interlace his fingers, the ends being squeezed by the hands of peons, 
who occasionally introduce the use of sand to gain a firmer gripe ; or 
making a man place his hand flat upon the ground and then pressing 
downward at either end a stick placed horizontally over the back of 
the sufferer’s fingers. Independently of the general testimony to its 
use deposed to before us by the complainants whom we have personally 
examined, we find its use believed in by Mr. G. Forbes, and admitted 
by the Sheristadar, who says — “ Kittees are sometimes kept in both 
taluks and villages ; if they are not forthcoming in places where they 
are required for use, the village carpenter is immediately ordered to 
procure the required number of kittees, which order is implicitly 
obeyed ; ” and in the case of Akki-nary Appana, we find a Tahsildar 
tried and sentenced to six months’ hard labour in irons and a fine of 
Es. 200 for having applied this instrument known in Telugu districts 
by the name of cheerata to the fingers of the complainant so lately as 
the middle of the last year. 

It is quite certain that the practice of torture prevails in a much 
more aggravated degree in Police oases than for realizing the revenue. 
The modes resorted to in the former appear to be more acute and 
cruel, though we doubt if anything like an equal number of persons is 
annually subjected to violence on criminal charges as for default of 
payment of revenue. 
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We Have instances of torture being freely practised in every relation 
of domestic life. Servants are thus treated by their masters and fellow 
servants; children by their parents and schoolmasters for the most 
trifling offences ; the very plays of the populace (and the point of a 
rude people^s drama is its satire) excite the laughter of many a rural 
audience by the exhibition of revenue squeezed out of a defaulter coin 
by coin through the appliance of familiar provacatives ’’ under the 
superintendence of a caricatured Tahsildar ; it seems a time-honored ’’ 
institution, and we cannot be astonished if the practice is still widely 
prevalent among the ignorant uneducated class of native public servants. 

* * » 

Among the principal tortures in vogue in Police cases we find the 
following : twisting a rope tightly round the entire arm or leg so as to 
impede circulation ; lifting up by the moustache ; suspending by the 
arms while tied behind the back ; searing with hot iron ; placing scratch- 
ing insects such as the carpenter beetle, on the navel, scrotum and 
other sensitive parts ; dipping in wells and rivers till the party is half 
suffocated ; squeezing the testicles ; beating with sticks ; prevention of 
sleep ; nipping the flesh with pincers ; putting pepper or red chillies in 
the eyes ; these cruelties occasionally persevered in until death sooner 
or later ensues. 

* * * jifc 

In the course of this investigation there is one thing which has 
impressed us even more painfully than the conviction that torture 
exists ; it is diflSioulty of obtaining redress which confronts the injured 
parties. 

In stating this melancholy fact we are very far from seeking to east 
any unfounded imputation upon either the Q-overnment or its European 
officers. We think that the service is entitled to the fullest credit for 
its disclaimer of all countenance of the cruel practices which prevail 
in the Ee venue as well as in the Police department. We see no reason 
to doubt that the native officials from the highest to the lowest are well 
aware of the disposition of their European superiors ; and although 
very many of the parties, who have appeared before us in reply to our 
inquiry why they have not made an earlier complaint, have asked what 
is the use of appealing to the Collector, we have seen nothing to 
impress us with the belief that the people at large entertain an idea 
that their maltreatment is countenanced or tolerated by the European 
officers of Government. On the contrary all they seem to desire is that 
the Europeans in their respective districts should themselves take up 
and investigate complaints brought before them. The distances which 
the natives will often travel at great personal loss and inconvenience to 
make complaints even of a very petty nature to the Collector or Sub- 
Collector is of itself a proof of the confidence which they place gene- 
rally in those officers. The abstinence of the native officials from such 
practices in or near stations where Europeans, be they civilians, 
surgeons, commissariat or other officers, reside, and the prevalence of 
torture increasing in proportion as the taluk appears less exposed to 
European scrutiny, are strong arguments in favor of a consciousness 
on the part of the native officials that they cannot with impunity resort 
to illegal and personal violence when it admits of easy and speedy 
substantiation before the European authorities of the district ; and the 
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whole cry of the people which has come up before us is to save them from 
the cruelties of their fellow natives, not from the effects of unkindness 
or indifference on the part of the European officers of Government. 

What then, it may be asked, are the reasons on which we found 
our opinion that while the natives have confidence in their European 
superiors, they do not promptly seek redress at their hands in every 
instance of abuse of authority ? They are as follows : In the first 
place the infliction of such descriptions of ill-treatment in the collection 
of the revenue as we have above specified has, in the course of centuries, 
come to be looked upon as “ Mamool,’’ customary, a thing of course to 
be submitted to as an every day unavoidable necessity.^ It is gene- 
rally practised probably only on the lower order of ryots, whose 
circumstances least permit of their making any complaints on the one 
hand, whilst their ignorance and timidity render them more submissive 
on the other ; sueli is the native character that very often those able 
and ready to pay their dues will not do so unless some degree of force 
be resorted to. ‘‘ I brought 14 rupees from my house,’’ says a ryot, 
in a deposition referred to by Mr. Lushington, but only paid 6. I 
brought the said money to pay, but as no violence was used towards 
me, I did not do so. Had I been compelled, I would have paid 
them.” * And in all these oases, it is probable that a sense of the 
justness of the claim operates in their minds against seeking redress 
for ill-treatment, which, bat for their own stubbornness, they might 
have avoided. The violence ordinarily used is not of such a character 
as to leave those marks upon the person which might be appealed to 
in incontestable corroboration of the truth of the sufferer’s story, and 
we cannot abstain from reiterating our opinion that the great propor- 
tion of the acquittals and the lightness of the punishments consequent 
upon such cases as appear to have been substantiated to the satisfaction 
of the magistracy, may have had a serious effect in deterring the ryots 
from bringing forward more numerous complaints. 

* * * * 

The distances which those who wish to make complaints personally 
to the Collector have to travel ; the fear that their applications by 
letter if permitted to reach head-quarters unadulterated by misinter- 
pretation will be returned with the ordinary endorsement of a reference 
to the Tahsildars ; the expense and loss of time which a visit to, and 
more or less prolonged attendance upon, the Collector’s oflBce entail ; 
the utter hopelessness, after all is said and done, of the European 
authorities personally investigating the case, generally speaking ; the 
persuasion that a reference of the petition to the Tahsildar is likely to 
end in a nullity ; the immense power wielded by the native servants in 
the districts and those in the OoUector’s office, who work together in 
concert to render all complaints to the superior European officials 
nugatory; the probability that if any trial takes place before tho 
Tahsildar the complainant’s witnesses will either be bribed and bought 
off or intimidated, or, if they appear, that their statements will not be 


* Mr. Forbes, OoUector of Tanjore, writes as follows : — Tho ryot will often appotp 
at the outoherry with his full liabilities in ins possession, tied up in small sums about ius 
person, to be doled out, rupee by rupee, according to tho urgency of tho demand, and will 
sometimes return to his village having left a balance undischarged, not because he could 
not pay it, but simply because he was not forced to do so.** 

S 
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believed, or will be garbled, and an unfavourable report upon them 
returned to the Collector ; above all perhaps, the conviction that he 
who seeks redress at the hands of the European is thenceforth a marked 
man amongst the native oflS.oials ; that his whole future peace and 
safety are jeopardized by this attempt, and that every means of 
annoyance and of oppression, even to false accusations of felony, will 
be brought into play against him, until his own ruin and that of his 
family are sooner or later consummated ; some or all of these circum- 
stances unite in every case, in more or less forcible combination to 
render redress not only difficult, but in many instances almost impossi- 
ble ; at the same time it is to be remarked that the authority of the 
Tahsildar must be supported by his European superiors against the 
numerous false charges which are unsparingly preferred by the intrigu- 
ing ryots. 

^ 41- 41 

The character of the Native Police has been drawn by more than 
one writer in the reports furnished to Government. 

Mr. Mackenzie writes as follows : — I have no hesitation in stating 
that the so-called Police of the mofussil is little better than delusion. 
It is a terror to well disposed and peaceable people, none whatever 
to thieves and rogues, and that if it was abolished in toto the saving of 
expense to Government would be great, and property would be not a 
whit less secure than it now is.^^ 

Mr. Saalfelt says[: — The Police establishment has become the 
bane and pest of society, the terror of the community, and the origin 
of half the misery and discontent that exist among the subjects of 
Government. Corruption and bribery reign paramount throughout 
the whole establishment ; violence, torture and cruelty are their chief 
instruments for detecting crime, implicating innocence or extorting 
money. Robberies are daily and nightly committed, and not unfre- 
quently with their connivance. Certain suspicious characters are taken 
up and conveyed to some secluded spot far out of the reach of 
witnesses ; every species of cruelty is exercised upon them ; if guilty, 
the crime is invariably confessed and stolen property discovered ; but a 
tempting bribe soon releases them from custody. Should they persist 
in avowing their innocence, relief from suffering is promised by 
criminating some wealthy individual, and in the agony of despair he is 
pointed to as the receiver of stolen goods. In his turn he is compelled 
to part with his hard earned coin to avert the impending danger. 
Even the party robbed does not escape the clutching grasp of the 
heartless peon and duffadar ; he is threatened with being torn from his 
home, dragged to the cutcherry and detained there for days or weeks 
to the actual detriment of his trade or livelihood, unless he point out 
the supposed thieves. The dread of, or aversion to, the cutcherry is so 
great that the owner would sooner disavow the stolen article and dis- 
claim all knowledge of the property, though his name be found written 
upon it in broad characters ; while such is the actual state of' things, 
and while the people entertain such a lively horror of the Police, it is 
not possible to expect a single victim of torture to come forward and 
arraign his tormentors ; or to bring the charge home to any one of 
them after the deed has been perpetrated in some ruined fort or deep 
ravine situated miles away from the town or village.’^ 

t ♦ 
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Mr. J. Mackenzie, merchant of Bimlipatam, gives the following 
account Since the receipt of your communication, however, I have 
made it my duty to inquire into the subject as far as my opportunities 
permitted, and the result of my inquiries leads me to the conclusion 
that the charge has been greatly exaggerated, and that although the 
use of torture or coercion in the collection of the revenue cannot be 
denied, its practice is of very rare occurrence, and not at all of the 
deep and atrocious nature alleged, and I can confidently state, that 
it is not had recourse to in order to collect an immoderate kist, or, as 
some writers in the Athenceurn assert, to screw out of the ryot, over 
and above his kist, a further sum for the benefit of the revenue servants. 
I am convinced that this charge is quite unfounded at least as regards 
the district of Vizagapatam. It is not in this way that the revenue 
servants make money. I believe I can explain when torture is made 
use of. There is a class of ryots known as nadars, (paupers) whom a 
faulty revenue system has taken out of their proper position and 
converted into ryots, whereas they were never intended for any other 
position than that of laborers or servants to Mootabar ryots. Now 
these nadars are compelled to undertake the cultivation of lands which 
the Mootabar ryots are not disposed to take up. It is unsafe to make 
them such advances as would give them the means of well cultivating 
their lands ; they cannot be trusted ; they are not to be made honest or 
respectable ; their lands are consequently badly cultivated and their 
crops scanty, and scanty as they are, they generally endeavour to 
make away with them and to evade the payment of their kist, as they 
really live by what they can pilfer. Now it is in such cases that 
punishment, or, as it is called torture, is had recourse to. Tho 
Tahsildar knows that crop has been made away with, and that the ryot 
has the proceeds concealed on his person ; he refuses to pay. What is 
the Tahsildar to do ? Sell his property P He has no tangible property* 
Send him to jail to be well lodged and fed at the expense of Govern- 
ment ? He does neither ; he flogs him or coerces him in some other 
way, and rupee by rupee, anna by anna, drop out of unexpected places. 
One such case is noised about, and the example serves for a long 
time. This I believe to be the true statement of the torture used in 
this district. I need not say that it is diflficult to prove. The 
Tahsildar takes good care that no witnesses who are likely to give 
evidence against him are present. No laws can eradicate it, it has 
been the practice of the country from time immemorial ; tho natives in 
general think it all right ; the very nature of the people must first bo 
changed.’^ 


(E .) — The Madras Ryot hy Mr, i?. A. Dalyell in 1866. 

During the ten years preceding 1866^ the price of all agricultural 
produce has nearly doubled, and that consequently the agricultural 
proprietor was much better off at the beginning of 1860 than he was 
at the beginning of 1856, and that there was a still greater improve- 
ment in his position as compared to what it had boon in 1846. As 
nearly the whole of his outgoings, whether for food or wages, are 
mere deductions from the gross produce of the land as his family 
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subsists on the grain raised and wages are paid in the same commodity, 
his surplus produce has remained nearly the same in quantity during 
the twenty years, whereas the market value of that surplus has 
increased threefold, if no allowance be made for the depreciation of the 
value of the precious metals which has taken place during this period. 

In order to the better understanding of the extraordinary improve- 
ment that has taken place in the position of the agricultural interest, 
it will be advisable to consider the nature of the tenures on which 
land is held in the Madras Presidency. As already stated, a very 
large proportion of the cultivated area is held direct from Grovernment 
by peasant proprietors termed Government ryots. According to the 
statistical returns, there were no less than a million and three- 
quarters of these persons entered in the registers as land-holders, and 
their holdings are usually infinitesimally small. Only 420 paid £100 
and upwards as Government land-tax, which is supposed to represent 
half the net produce of the land. Upwards of a million and a half 
paid less than Es. 31 or £3-2-0, and of these latter, upwards of a 
million paid less than Es. 10 or £1. As has been already shown, the 
cultivated land held by the registered ryots is about 18 million acres, 
the average extent of the holdings is therefore 9 acres, but if the 
million sub-tenants who are entered in the returns as holding under 
these registered ryots be taken into account, the average size of the 
holdings will be reduced to 6 acres, supposing, of course, that every 
registered ryot who sub-lets land I’etams an equal quantity for his 
own use. This minute sub-division of the land into small holdings 
has often been advanced as the great objection to ryotwari system of 
tenure, but after all it should be remembered that this objection 
applies equally to the zemindari system, and that, notwithstanding 
the difference in the value of money, only a few years back there 
were nearly two millions of small landed proprietors in Prance whose 
holdings in no case exceeded 5 acres ; that in the present Kingdom 
of Prussia, out of a population of nine millions dependent on agri- 
culture, there are upwards of two million proprietors of land, and that 
upwards of a million of these do not possess more than 3 acres ; 
and that in Ireland, in 1861, jthere were 39,210 persons holding 
land less than an acre in extent as proprietors or tenants, 75,141 
holding between 1 and 2 acres, and 164,000 from 5 to 15 acres. 

* ' * * 5je 

Unfortunately the share of Government was generally fixed too 
high, and the result of this over-assessment, increased as its pressure 
has been by the fall in the value of produce since the settlement was 
made, has never allowed the system a fair trial. Various restrictive 
rules also led to much interference with the ryots, though they were 
far from being a necessary consequence of the system. These 
restrictions are now being removed and the reductions recently made, 
or in progress, and the correct survey, classification and re-assess- 
ment of the land now in contemplation, will do away with these 
disadvantages, and it may be expected that the superiority of a 
system^ which encourages industry and enterprise, by being based 
on individual proprietorship, will be more clearly evinced. 
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The position o£ every description o£ landholder, whether ryot, 
zemindar, or inamdar, mnst have improved very materially during 
the last 15 years. So £ar as the first class was concerned, the £all in 
prices, which had taken place between the early part o£ the century, 
when the money rates of land-tax payable to Government were fixed, 
and the year 1850, had had such a serious effect upon their resources, 
that very liberal reductions were then made in the assessment of all 
the ryotwari lands in those districts where the rates pressed with 
severity upon the ryots or where they wei-e so high as to keep land 
out of cultivation altogether. A special department for the re-assess- 
ment of all districts on liberal and scientific principles was also 
organized. The position of the Government ryot was consequently at 
once much improved and the steady rise in prices, which has taken 
place since that period, has, of course, still further benefited him, but 
this latter benefit has also been obtained by the holders of land on 
other tenures, the zemindar and the inamdar, and their respective 
tenants. It has been already shown that an acre of umrrigated land 
produces on the average 190 Madras measures, or about 5 cwt. of 

grain, and that an aero of irri- 
gated land produces 370 Madras 
measures or 10 cwt of rice. The 
Government ryot, therefore, who 
held, say, 6 acres of dry land 
and 2 acres of wet,^^ for which he 
paid, say, Rs. 20 per annum to 
Government as land-tax, obtained 
for the produce Rs. 105 in 1856 and 
Rs. 209 in 1866 as noted in the 
margin. On the other hand, the 
ryot holding the same extent of 
land under a zemindar or inamdar, 
after giving half the produce to 
his landlord, obtained in 1856 only 
Rs. 52-8-0, the price of 15 cwt. of 
dry grain and 10 cwt. of rice in 
1856, and in 1866 Rs. 104-8-0, 
the price of the same quantity of grain in that year, the zemindar, 
or inamdar, in this case, taking the balance of advantage obtained by 
the Government ryot. This improvement in the position of the 
agriculturist has manifested itself in the very large increase in tho 
area of land under cultivation, for, whereas, even in 1856, there were 
less than 10 millions of acres held by registered Government ryots, 
there were npwards of 16 millions of acres so held in 1865. 

* * 5je 5fc 

The position of the agricultural laborer and, indeed, of all those 
dependent upon wages had not, at any rate, seriously deteriorated 
during the 10 years preceding 1866, though the enormous increase, 
which has taken place in the price of food, must press hardly upon 
tlose trades for which the remuneration is fixed, by custom, at a 
certain rate in money. When reporting on this subject about three 
years ago, the Board of Revenue, after communicating with the 
Collectors of districts, stated that, as a rule, all agricultural labourers 


1856— RS 

V'alue of the produce of 6 acres of 

dry land 60 

JDo. do. of 2 acres of 

wet land . . 56 

105 

Deduct tax (say) . . 20 

85 

1866— RS 

Value of tho produce of 6 acros of 

dry land . . 104 

Do. do of 2 acres of 

wet land 1 06 

209 

Deduct tax (say) * . 20 

189 
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Were still paid in grain^ and that these grain wages had not risen 
materially during late years. As to other classes of laborers who 
were paid in coin, they observed that their wages had risen consider- 
ably, and that the increase had then kept full pace with the enhanced 
price of food. Compared with former rates, the wages were stated 
to be, in some oases, doable of what they formerly were, but the 
general proportion of increase was 50 per cent., and only in a few 
cases had the increase been as small as 25 per cent. These conclu- 
sions are borne out by the increase which has taken place, during the 
last 15 years, in the pay of all domestic servants in the families of 
Europeans in India. 

The position of that portion of the population whose wealth is 
derived from mercantile operations has improved, at any rate, in an 
equal ratio with that of the agriculturist, if we may judge by the 
progress which has taken place in the trade of the Presidency. 
The principal portion of this trade is carried on at the port of Madras, 
that is, about one-half of j the export trade and two-thirds of the 
import trade. The greater part of the balance of the export trade is 
from the ports of Oocanada, Negapatam and Tuticorin, on the East 
Coast, and from Calicut, Cochin, and Mangalore, on the Western 
Coast. Large exports of cotton take place from Cocanada and Tuti- 
corin, and of grain from Negapatam, whereas the principal articles of 
export from the western ports are coffee and oil-seeds. The principal 
item of import at most of these ports is piece-goods, though grain is 
also largely imported into the Malabar district. 

On the whole, then, it is impossible to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that the mass of the population of the Madras Presidency 
have considerably progressed in wealth during the 10 years previous 
to the famine of 1866. The whole of the agricultural interest, which 
includes certainly three-fourths and perhaps four-fifths of the popu- 
lation, were in twice as good a position at the end of this period 
as they had been at its commencement, and a large number of them 
had made enormous gains during the cotton famine in England, the 
ryots of the district of Bellary alone having, it is estimated, obtained 
an increase to their capital of nearly a milfion and a-half sterling on 
this account. The mercantile class, or, at any rate, such portions 
of them as were interested in the over-sea trade, had doubled their 
business, and the position of the poorest classes had certainly not 
deteriorated. Further, while private wealth had increased to this 
extent, taxation had been augmented by less than 25 per cent,, so 
that, certainly, three-fourths of the increased profits obtained by the 
population were enjoyed tax free. At the commencement of the 
distress the people were, consequently, in a better position than they 
had ever occupied in any previous year of famine. 


(F .) — Results of the enquiries made hy the Board of Revenue as to the coU’* 
dition of the labouring classes in 1872 {Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue^ dated 11th November 1872, No. 2179). 

Board of Revenue — Labourers. — The general opinion was that the 
ppndition of the labouring classes was rapidly improving. Mr. Brandt 
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and Mr. Stuart took tbe opposite view^ "but they evidently referred to 
farm labourers^ the old praedial slaves. Wages paid in grain^ like 
those of farm labourers, continued almost stationary, and the rapid 
increase in money wages was to a great extent neutralized by as rapid 
a rise in prices. The labouring classes had, however, fully shared in 
the general improvement which was visible everywhere, and in many 
places large public works, increasing trades, and improved facilities 
for emigration had made their advance more rapid than that of other 
classes. 

Sonorable V, Bamaiyangar , — The agricultural labourers in Tanjore 
called pannials were a kind of semi-serfs squatting on the estates 
to which they were attached. According to the practice of the 
district, 40 goolies of dry land out of the holdings of a mirasidar 
were exempted by Government from assessment and made over to 
each pannial working under him. The mirasidar supplemented 
this with a grant of 60 goolies, of which he himself paid the 
assessment. He further granted to each labourer 50 goolies of 
^‘nunjah^^ land free of assessment. The 100 goolies of dry land was 
calculated to yield 7 kalams^ of ragi, besides vegetables and enough 
of ground-nut to supply him with oil for the use of the family. The 
50 goolies of wet land were computed to yield 5 kalams of paddy. 
His wages for daily work consisted of a Madras measure of grain per 
diem and this for about nine working months in the year would give 
him 9x30 or 270 measures = 11| Tanjore kalams. His calavassam 
on the threshing floor at the time of harvest gave him about 11 
kalams more. The pannial’s wife earned, by boating paddy and 
separating the husk from the grain on the mirasidar^ s estate, about 6 
kalams of grain a year at the rate of 12 measures a month, so that 
the total earnings, of the family in one year were as below : — 

KALAMS. 

7 

5 
11 
11 

6 

Total ... 40 

which at an average price of one rupee a kalam was equal to about 
Rs. 40 in money. The labourer generally earned sometMng by work- 
ing as cooly during three months in the year in which he was not 
employed in the field, and including this and the presents he got on 
festival days, the total earnings of the family were Rs. 4 a month. A 
non-agricultural labourer and his family in the rural parts of the 
district earned about the same sum at the rate of three annas per 
diem. 

The agricultural labourers in other districts did not earn so much 
as in Tanjore, In some districts, their wages were, on an average, 
but two Madras measures of grain per diem, or 60 measures a month, 
equal to 12x60 or 720 meaures or 90 merkals per annum. This 


^ A Tanjore kalam 3 Madras merkals or 24 measures, each containing 133 tolas 
of rice. 


Yield of dry land 
Yield of wet land 

Daily wages 

Calavassam 

Earnings of the labourer's family 
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was worth Rs. 30 or Rs. 2^ per month. Taking the whole Presi- 
dency, he was of opinion that it would probably not be much wide 
of the mark to assume the average earnings of unskilled labourers to 
he about Rs. 3 a month. There was no doubt that the wages of 
labour had increased since fasli 1263 (1853-54) though not in propor- 
tion to prices, the latter having risen by 100 per cent, while the 
former rose by about 50 per cent. So far the condition of the labour- 
ing classes must be held to have improved. 

Mr. F, Ohentsal Itoio . — The money wages of labourers everywhere 
nearly doubled, but wages to agricultural labourers were paid in grain 
and continued unaltered. A full grown labourer in Nellore (of which 
Mr. Ohentsal Row was a native and a landholder) got from to 2 
tooms^ of paddy or one toom of jonna or ragi monthly with a cumbli 
and a pair of slippers a year. This was all that had been always paid. 
The condition of the agricultural labourers had not materially or at all 
improved, excepting in towns and villages in the vicinity of the 
railway. 

Mr. Wedderhurn, Collector of Goimbouiore . — Wages were good and 
employment general; in some places skilled labour, such as, that of 
the carpenter, the mason, &o., was very high owing to the extension 
of the railway. 

There was an increase in money wages ; grain wages were the 

same as to quantity ; but more 
Unskilled field labour, in valuable relatively to money. The 
cash o r kind. cultivators or field-hands of the 

30 years ago. At present ' irrigated lands working for the 
Per day— ns. a p. ns. a. p. landlords remained in much the 

mrnan:: !! 0 0 10 0 1 8 condition; ryots cultivating 

Per month— their own lands, in other words, 

Mail .. 1 12 0 4 0 0 owners of dry land, had, by the 

sinking of wells at their own cost, 
without being charged for the improvement, as was usual under the 
old native system, advanced in wealth and comfort. The ryot pro- 
prietor and his sons worked their well, tended the cattle, and ploughed 
the fields; all worked who had not the means to be idle ; the females 
also spun. 

Next there were the lowest classes in every village who earned 
their subsistence by cutting grass, weeding fields, &o. ; except in 
unfavorable seasons when grass failed or cultivation was not carried 
on, they maintained themselves according to their own standard ; 
when there was no thought of the morrow and people multiplied 
without the restraints which better circumstances or higher standards 
of living entail, there was no likelihood of much advancement. But 
though emigration agents were beating up for recruits in every village 
and bazaar, and promised food, clothing and Rs. 5 per mensem, 
apparently they met with limited success ; 90 in a population of If 
millions appeared before him as magistrate, to be attested, in the 
course of 12 months from November 1871 to November 1872. There 
was neither fear of the sea nor of distant travel and those that went 
had usually no local tie. 


® A toom =5 37*1 Madras measures ; its value ia the country was about Bs, IJ. 




Mr, Venhatesiah, Deputy Collector, Ohingleput District, — The wage^ 
or earnings of the labouring classes were then nearly double of what 
they were some fifteen years before, owing partly to the rise in the 
price of grain and partly to the liberal rates at which they were paid 
by the Railway Company and the Public Works Department. A 
common labourer working at the roads got as much as three annas a 
day, while his wife got an anna and-a-half. Thus a family consisting 
of a wife and a husband made up about Rs. 80 a year exclusive of 
non- working days ; whereas their annual income in former days had 
not exceeded half the latter sum. 

Mr, Chase y Collector of KiirnooL — Agricultural labourers were 
generally paid in grain and as the rates of payments seldom changed, 
their condition had been stationary and had made no perceptible 
improvement. The wages of non-agriculfcural labourers, however, had 
considerably increased, owing to the operations of the Irrigation 
Company and the general rise of prices ; but after the completion of 
these works in 1870 and the fall in prices, especially in that of cotton, 
the rates of wages had a downward course, and the condition of the 
labourers at that time was not much better than what it was 15 years 
before; and any increase in the rate of wages was nearly counter- 
balanced by the enhancement of prices, so much so that when coolies 
were wanted for road work at a time when field work was available, 
they invariably preferred the latter, which was paid for in grain, to 
the former, which was paid for in money. Their food and clothing 
were of the same kind as what they were before. They ate the same 
coarse grain and used as condiments the same chatney composed of 
hemp-leaves or tamarind fruit. They wore the same coarse clothes 
and slept on the same rope cots. The women put on no more jewels 
than they did in former days ; he mentioned this because it was a well 
known fact that when a native was improved in condition, the first 
thing he did was to purchase jewels for his wife and children. 

Mr, Sribaliah, Deputy Collector, South Arcot, — The position of the 
labouring classes had improved. In the South Arcot district indigo 
cultivation had increased enormously. Indigo vats were found every- 
where. The rate of daily wages to labourers in fields had almost 

doubled in the past years when there had been a rise in prices. 

There was a demand for labourers in every direction. A labourer in 
the field got his wages in kind at the time of harvest and in money at 
other times. In cash it was two annas and in grain a little more 
than three Madras measures. Labourers working in the indigo vats 
obtained three annas a day ; but they were not employed all the year 

round. He estimated their monthly income at Rs. 3^ or Rs. 42 per 

annum. There was another class of labourers who worked for 
monthly wages in kind. Their monthly wages were 27 Madras 
measures of paddy or ragi, besides one meal every day. They also 
got about 7 or 8 per cent, of the outturn at the time of harvest called 
calavassam and also a rupee in cash. If the approximate outturn of a 
field managed by one servant were 100 kalams, the labourer's income 
would be — monthly wages =. 824 Madras measures, calavassam =252 
Madras measures, and this at a rupee for 30 measures would be 
Rs. 20 ; adding to this one rupee in cash and also the money value 
of one meal every day, which at 6 or 8 pies a day amounted to one 
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rupee in the month or 12 rupees in the year, the total wages would 
amount to Rs. 33 and it was more or less this sum that the labourer 
got from his master every year. This did not include the wages of 
his wife. 

M7\ Packle, Collector of Tinnevelly. — The wages of labour in this 
district were high. Four annas a day for men coolies had been the 
general rate for the previous 10 years. At harvest time everywhere 
and thi’oughout the year in the northern taluks the rate had been as 
high as sis annas a day, but latterly there was a decrease and during 
the non- cultivation season of 1872 any quantity of labour was pro- 
curable at Palamoottah at from three annas to three annas and-a-half 
per diem. At the cotton screws at Tuticorin men coolies were 
receiving four annas a day, and in the coffee estates on the hills the 
same rates prevailed. The agricultural piillars attached to the land 
received their wages in kind as formerly. The position both of the 
free labourers and the pullars in this district was remarkably good ; 
they were better fed and clothed than similar classes in any of the 
districts south of Madras, and their houses as a rule were superior to 
and were very different from the squalid huts that were to be found 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Brandt^ Collector of Tinnevelly,. — The following was the 
result of his experience and of enquiries made unofficially among 
those personally acquainted with the matter, and among some of the 
labourers and coolies themselves. The hereditary cultivating peasants, 
pullars as they were there called, who not many years previously had 
been absolute slaves and whose condition was but little above slavery, 
were invariably paid in grain, whether in zemindaries or lands held 
by other landowners. The working season was about 8 or 9 months 
in the year, of which some 60 days they were employed in cultivation 
and some 40 days in harvesting operations ; during the rest of these 
8 or 9 months they got some odd work in the way of baling water 
and so on. 

The earnings of e,puUan and his wife during the working season 
in the Valliyur division of the Ndnguneri taluk were as follows ; — 

Kotahs. Merkals. Measures. 

Two measures of rice a day or for 9 

months ... ... 3 4 4 

Harvest allowances ... 1 10 4 

Gleaning ... ... .w ... 1 0 0 

Special allowances called swatan- 
trams or nallanashtam (allowances 
for good or for bad) as in the case 
of a birth, marriage, maturity of 

a child or death in the family ... 0 6 0 

Calculating the kotah at Rs. 6 in money this was Ks. 36 in the year. 

The expenditure was as follows : — 

us. 

Value of diet and household expenses... ... .. 24 

Drink, without which they would not work ... 6 

Clothing ... ... ... ... ... ... G 


Total ... 36 





K^otalis. Merkals. Measures. 

In Shermddevi in tlie Ambasamu- 


dram taluk, a pullan was reckoned 
to get about a measure and-a-balf 
and his wife a measure a day in 


the working season or ... 

1 

10 

8 

Allowances at peshanam harvest ... 

0 

10 

4 

Do. at kar harvest ... 

0 

7 

4 

Swatantram ... 

0 

1 

3 

By other field labour 

2 

10 

0 

Gleaning 

0 

4 

0 

Extra jobs 

2 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 


equivalent to Rs. 42 per annum. The expenditure was fully equi- 
valent to the income. For a considerable part of the year these 
labourers could not take a full meal at all, 

A cooly or day labourer's wages varied from two annas to three 
annas four pies per diem and his wife^s earnings were taken at from 
one anna four pies to two annas, according to the nature of the work ; 
for mere carrying and light jobs the lower rates were given ; for the 
higher, such work as erecting mud walls, rude building operations 
and so on, was exacted. The higher rate was that usually paid by 
the Public Works Department. They were paid sometimes in kind 
and sometimes in money. Allowing for feast days, days on which 
religious ceremonies, bathing in oil, &c., were performed, a cooly 
would not work more than two-thirds of a month and tho working 
season could not he put down at more than 8 months ; the earnings 
of a cooly and his wife might accordingly bo taken at between Rs. 48 
and Rs. 60 a-year, according to the nature of their work, and taking 
their expenditure as equivalent to 7 kotahs of paddy (or at Rs. 6 a 
kotah) equivalent to Rs. 42 or at the higher rate as equivalent to Rs. 
55 a year, there was a margin of saving which, however, was actually 
but seldom put by. There was, however, no doubt that this class was 
better ofE than the hereditary farm servants. 

The shanars or palmyra-climbers simply got a share of the sweet 
toddy and the jaggery or coarso sugar which they collected, from 
their employers. One shamn could not extract the produce of more 
than 30 trees in the working season and from this he got a share and 
sold such of the jaggery as he did not require for consumption. The 
working season comprised some 8 months and his earnings could not 
be more than Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8-0 per mensem, or in other words Rs. 
24 or Rs. 28 a-year. They had only one meal a day, consisting of 
rice or other grain, with some toddy or jaggery during the daytime. 

On the whole, the labouring classes could earn little moro and. 
often not enough to keep them in the bare necessaries of life 5 where 
a man and his wife had children not old enough to contribute their 
small quota of labour, they were still more hardly pressed ; when their 
children were old enough to labour, their family earnings would be 
more, while their expenditure was not proportionately incx*eased. 
There had been no increase in the wages ot tho hereditary farm 
labourers nor was their any likelihood of its increase. These people 
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were destitute of any wish, or, at all events, any idea as to how to 
hotter themselves ; they had no inclination to emigrate, as many of 
the cooly class did. If they could live and marry in a condition short 
of absolute destitution, that was enough for them. In the earnings 
of day labourers there had been a rise as calculated in money as there 
had been still more markedly in the remuneration of more skilled 
labour, such as that of carpenters, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, &o. ; but 
these have not been, in the case of the former at all events, more than 
commensurate with the diminished purchasing power of money. 

In the condition of the farm-labourers there had been one decided 
improvement, of which they themselves were aware, that their employ- 
ers could not ill-treat them and overwork them with impunity, and 
they knew that they could have redress and to whom to apply for it ; 
and compulsory labour was at an end. But so strong was the feeling 
of dependence on their employers and so potent the influence of the 
latter, that in consideration of a small present, cases of serious ill- 
usage and violence were even then hushed up. They were, moreover, 
very often in debt to their employers, for grain advanced for some 
family ceremony or for necessities in times of want ; from this addi- 
tional enthralment they could hardly ever expect to free themselves. 

Mr. 0. T. LoQigley, Collector of Salem . — Labour in the Salem dis- 
trict was of two kinds — ordinary and agricultural. The first repre- 
sented labour employed on tanks, roads and other public works and 
the second, labour connected with cultivation. 

Ordinary labour . — Both men, women and children of both sexes 
(above 7 years of age) were employed on ordinary labour. Their 
wages were as follow : — 

Per diem 

ANNAS. 

A man cooly ... ... ... ... ... 2 to 4 

A woman cooly ... ... ... ... . . 1 to 2 

A boy or girl ... ... ... 1 to 1^ 

The rates of wages varied according to the demand, but the 
average might be set down as follows : — 

Per diem. 

AS. P. 

A man cooly ... ... ... ... 2 6 

A woman cooly ... ... ... ... ... 1 4 

A boy or girl ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

The classes chiefly employed on ordinary labour were Vellalasy 
Pullifis^ Pullans, Pariahs and Reddies. Muhammadans were also 
employed as labourers, but not extensively. The classes employed 
on ordinary labour were mostly those that had no lands or craft. 
But the women and children of the ryots were frequently employed 
on ordinary labour, when they had no work on their own fields. 
When agricultural operations were extensively carried on, especially 
at sowing of the wet crop, labourers for ordinary labour were very 
scarce owing to wages of agricultural labour being much higher. 

Agrimltural labour . — Agricultural labour may be divided into two 
kinds, viz., ordinary and extraordinary. 
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Ordinary agricultural labour, — Every ryot whose holding was 
larger than he could cultit^ate with the assistance of members of his 
own family was obliged to call in the assistance of labourers known 
as pannials (panviam means cultivation and al, labourer). These 
pannials were paid in two ways — 

(Ist) by a monthly grain fee varying from 24 to 40 measures of 
either cholum^ cumbu or ragi^ besides an annual ready money allow- 
ance of Rs. 2 to 5. 

(2ndly) by a monthly payment in money of Rs. 2^ to 4. 

The first mode of payment was the one universally observed in 
all purely agricultural villages, i.e.j those which had no trade, like 
the Cauvery villages. 

Extraordinary agricultural labour, — fCxtraordinary agricultural 
labour was chiefly required for irrigated cultivation. The labour 
consisted of ploughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting. The wages 
were high. Females as well as children were employed. Men 
ploughed, made ridges, and levelled fields ; the children trod in leaves 
for manure, whilst women took out the seedlings from their nursery 
and transplanted them over the field at a distance of about two 
inches apart. This was at the commencement of the rice cultivation 
in September and October. A month subsequently females only were 
employed for transplanting and weeding. They were paid from one- 
and-a-half to two annas in ready cash. At the harvest time the 
labourers would not receive payment in money, but demanded it in 
grain. They were paid from 3 to 4 Madras measures per diem, two 
annas six pies or three annas four pies at the commutation rate. 

Increase in the number of labourers, — The extension of cultivation 
and the prosecution of works of public and private enterprise had 
to a groat extent increased the number of labourers. Besides the 
labouring classes already mentioned, there was a third class, the 
purely cooly, who had no lands or other means of livelihood. They 
had no houses of their own and they generally emigrated to places 
where they could get housed as well as earn wages. They were em- 
ployed chiefly on the Shervaroy hills, whore they occupied the cooly 
lines of the planters and wore paid at the rate of a rupee for 6 days^ 
labour. 

Condition of the purely coohj class, — The condition of the purely 
labouring classes had certainly improved during the previous 10 years. 
They were better clad, wore some ornaments, and sought for more 
comforts and better living. Their condition, however, depended on 
the different castes to which they belonged. For instance, the VeJ- 
lalan was frugal and saving in the extreme. His hard-worldng wife 
knew no finery and was content to wear for tho whole year one, or at 
the utmost two blue cloths. The husband lived on tho cheapest 
of dry grains and it was only at high festivals that a platter of rice 
and a little meat wore prepai’ed. On the other hand PuUios and 
Pullars were the very reverse, especially the latter, ^'licy wore impro- 
vident of the morrow ; sufficient unto the day was their motto. 
They spent their money as fast as they got it. They lived upon^rice 
and meat as often as they could and delighted in gay clothes and 
ornaments. 
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Mr, J, F, Price, Svb-GoUector of Salem , — Artisans were usually 
paid by the day, but they sometimes did piece-work. The exception 
was the village blacksmith, who was paid sometimes in charcoal, but 
custom in this respect varied and in all large villages this workman 
was either paid by the job or by the day. Wodders, who did stone 
and earth worTs:, usually made a contract, and the chief man and his 
gang united to do the work and divided the sum paid for it among 
themselves. When they worked for daily hire, their charge was from 
4 to 5 annas a day. For ordinary coolies the payment ranged from 3 
annas for the best labourer to 9 pies for a small boy of about ten 
years of age. Women ordinarily got one anna six pies and young 
girls 6 pies per diem. The customary arrangement as regards farm 
labourers was that the master gave from 3 to 4 rupees a year, from 
3 to 4| kandagams (130 Madras measures each) of ragi, and if he was 
a wealthy and liberal man, a couple of coarse cloths at the Pongal. 
Boys were hired by the year, and the arrangement was that the 
master gave them their food, a place (usually the stable) to sleep 
in, an ordinary handkerchief for the head, a small cloth and a cumbli. 
When Mr.* Price first joined that district, the regular rate of hire of 
farm labourers had been a pagoda for a year, and from one and-a-half 
to three kandagams of ragi. The terms for boys had not altered, but 
there was then a tendency to ask for a small money payment, a rupee 
or so, in addition to food and clothing. The rates for daily coolies, 
when he first went there, ranged from 2| annas to 6 pies for males 
and from one anna to 4 or 5 pies for females. The wages of artisans 
were on the same scale ; a bricklayer who claimed 12 annas a day 
only got 9 previously and that was the charge for the best class of 
workmen. The increase in the price of labour dated from the time of 
the famine, when the cost of the necessaries of life of every kind was 
so great that the Government ofiicials had to increase the wages paid 
by them to labourers. Since then though ragi, for instance, had fallen 
from Rs. 26 (sic) to Rs. 2^ per kandagam, which latter was its price at 
that time, it was impossible to reduce tlxe rates. Coolies could get work 
almost everywhere, and in order to be able to retain them during the 
weeding and harvesting seasons, when the ryots paid the Government 
rates and added to them a measure or a couple of measures of ragi a 
day, besides food, the Government was obliged to pay the same price 
all the year round. Mr. Price once tried to reduce the pay of the 
coolies, and they nearly all struck and brought his road work to a 
standstill at the most important part of the season. 

There had been a marked improvement in the condition of both 
the labouring and artisan classes during the previous 5 years. The 
famine had given them an opportunity for increasing the rates paid 
to them, and they had never, though there had been a considerable 
period of cheapness and plenty, allowed these to retrograde. The 
labourer then received three annas instead of two annas and-a-half and 
he paid only Rs. 2| instead of Rs. 26 (sic) a kandagam for ragi, which 
was his chief article of food. It was manifest, therefore, that if he 
could have lived on his two annas and-a-half when ragi was sold at 
Rs. 26 (sic) a kandagam or even Rs. 12 or 15 at which it had stood for 
some time, he must have either saved or spent something on extra 
articles or luxuries when he received 3 annas and spent only Rs. 2^ 
for a kandagam of ragi, which would last for some two months. His 
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personal observation fully bore out this view. The carpenter dressed 
better than he used to do ; oocasionally he wore a laced turban instead 
of the invariable red cloth handkerchief of former days ; was sleek and 
fat; had often land of his own and was careless in his work. The 
labourer too was to be seen with a decent cloth instead of a dirty rag 
round his waist ; he occasionally went away at cropping time to sow 
his small patch of land and returned to cooly work when there was no 
cultivation going on- He was independent and would not be beaten 
down in his wages ; and there were fewer beggars or persons who 
stole from want, than there used to be. Any able-bodied man or 
woman cooly got work, and the difficulty was not to select coolies 
from a large number of applicants, but to get them at all. 

Mr. Macgregor, Collector of Malabar , — Except in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, wages were paid in kind and averaged two 
Madras measures of rice for a first-class cooly. The women and 
children earned proportionately less. The great majority of agricul- 
tural labourers were permanently entertained by the landowners, and 
these were paid a measure and-a-half per diem whether they worked 
or not. This rate of pay was very little more than enough for a bare 
subsistence. It admitted of an occasional drink. From a report 
drawn up by his predecessor in 1803, there was little difference per- 
ceptible since then in the rate of wages. 

There was no marked improvement in the position of the agricul- 
tural labourers during the thirteen years ho had experience of the 
district. They wore slaves in everything but name and up to no 
very distant period had invariably been sold with tho land. There 
were abundant opportunities for this class to bettor themselves by 
going to work in Wynaad, but comparatively few availed themselves 
of this, because they preferred tho froodom from anxiety which tlie 
protection of a landowner afforded. 

In the towns there had been a maidced inoroaso of the rate of 
wages, which was four annas. This class was not much bettor off 
than it had been previously as tho price of food had also increased, 

Mr, Foster^ Collector of Goddvari , — ■The ordinary labourers in ilio 
Groddvari district got 3 or 4 annas a day ; they were almost entirely 
paid in money ; boforo the anicut was made, tho daily wage of 
common labourers was one anna and that was sufficient to maintain 
them. The cultivating labourers wore usually kept as private ser- 
vants by the puttadars and woi'o given food, &c,, all the year round 
and about two pntHes of gx'ain at tho harvest, which, if paddy, 
would be worth about lis. 40. Many of those labourers had of 
late years become puttadars thomsolvcB, employing in their turn 
hired labourers. In tho Bellary district the practice of hiring 
labourers to cultivate was not so common as in tho Goddvari district ; 
the poorer classes there had small holdings and all the mcmliox’s of 
the family assisted in cultivating the land ; but in the dedta taluks of 
this district tho landholder and his family seldom took any part in tho 
actual cultivation of the land ; they did not let it out so much as 
cultivate it by their own private servants maintained all tho year 
round, so that tlio ])osition of those labourers was much bc*ttor in 
Goddvari than in poorer districts ; but this was the case in tho years 
preceding 1872, after tho anicut was made. Jn tho food the labour- 
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ing classes ate and in the clothes and jewellery they wore there had 
been a great improvement since that time. 

Mr. A. J. Stuart^ Suh-Oollector of Rajahmundry . — The ordinary 
rate of wages obtained by a labourer was 3 annas a day or Es. 67i 
per annum, if he managed to find employment every day, which 
probably was rarely possible. The price of rice then was an anna a 
seer in Rajahmundry and 8 annas would have done little more than 
feed 4 or 5 people. Occasional expenses, such as a shred of cloth- 
ing for men and a common cloth for women, would have disposed of 
any balances and there was always the toddy shop at hand if there 
was any unusual balance. The farm labourer was paid chiefly in 
grain ; his earnings were less than the above, but more certain, and he 
had a master to depend upon in case of any unexpected expenses, 
or for such outlay as was incurred in marriages or funerals ; the 
earnings might be estimated in the delta at about 2 putties of paddy 
worth Rs. 50. It was paid in various ways, but amounted on the 
average to about 2 putties, just suflflcient for the support of his 
family. On the whole, by far the greatest part of the population 
was poor and had little beyond food, clothing and shelter ; in no 
country in the world was the taxation so high in proportion to the 
income of the people it was raised from ; and little or no advance 
was observable in the condition of the masses and certainly none in 
that of the labouring classes. 

Mr. B. E. (Sullivan, Gollector of South Arcot . — The full and inter- 
esting account furnished by Mr. Sullivan regarding the condition of 
the labouring classes in the South Arcot district is given below : — 

As regards the present condition of the labouring class, there 
is not the least doubt that it has materially improved during the 
last twenty years. It is somewhat diflSlcult to estimate the annual 
earnings of a labourer, as the majority are not employed on the same 
work or remunerated in the same manner all the year round. Agri- 
cultural labourers may be divided into two classes : those who form 
the regular farm staflf and who are engaged at the rate of one man per 
plough and the occasional hands who are taken on when required. 

When the first description of labourers is engaged, it is usual for 
the employer to make him an advance of money, varying from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 35, which is known as the Mothakadan ” or first loan, 
which binds him to the service of his master. Neither this loan 
nor any subsequent advances, which, on the same principle, he may 
receive from his employer, bear interest nor is repayment of the 
capital sum demanded unless the labourer elects to quit the service. 
This class of labourers, although they ar,e attached to the farm under 
the system above described, are not employed on it all the year 
round, and during certain months of the year their services are dis- 
pensed with, and they are at liberty to take employment elsewhere, 
being bound, however, to come back whenever required. Whilst 
regularly employed on the farm which is generally from June to 
November they are paid monthly and in kind, never in money. The 
following are the ordinary rates : — 

45 Madras measures of varagu, 

11 do, do. of ragi. 
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or occasionally thirty-four measures of paddy are substituted for tte 
varagu. When taken on again for the harvest, which commences in 
December, the labourers employed receive as their remuneration 5 
per cent, of the grain harvested. This is called calavassam, the 
labourers receiving five kalams out of every 100 kalams got in. 

The extra hands who are taken on when agricultural operations 
are in full swing are paid daily wages, either in money or kind or 
both. If in money, the wage is one anna per diem and two meals 
of cunji; if in kind two Madras measures of paddy, besides the 
ounji. 

Going back again to the permanent farm labourer or as he is 
known in the south the ‘^padiyar^ or ;padiacliy/^ it would not appear 
at first sight that his lot was a very prosperous one. The value of 
the grain which he receives as wages from June to November does 
not exceed, even at present prices, Rs. 2 per mensem. Twenty 
years ago, however, it did not represent a rupee, so that although 
he receives now the same quantity as he formerly did, he is certainly 
better off (for he cannot consume it all) than he was then. But he 
makes a great haul at the harvest and in addition he occasionally 
cultivates a small portion of his employer's estate on his own account. 
He receives, moreover, at the different festivals small presents from 
his employer, and on the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
in his own family a loan to meet the necessary expenses is rarely 
refused. It is true that this system must more or less tend to 
prevent the labourer from ever emerging from that position, but this 
is not universally the case. Instances not unfrequently occur of 
these men setting up as independent farmers, although whether their 
condition is thereby ultimately benefited may admit of question. 
One bad season generally suffices to ruin them, and then they go 
back contentedly to their old place. I use the expression advisedly, 
for it is within my own tolerably varied experience that a bond of 
union exists in India between the landholder and his labourers, which 
prevents the latter, as a rule, from following the example of their 
brethren at home in striking for higher wages just at the time when 
their services are most needed. But the laws of supply and demand 
are inexorable, and though the landholder in India is prudent enough 
not to create an inconvenient precedent by raising the rate of 
wages whenever labour is in greater request than usual, he is still 
sufficiently alive to the requirements of the times by a judicious 
enhancement of loans and presents during the period of pressure to 
secure himself against the difficulties which at this moment beset the 
farmers in England. There is, moreover, in this country a feeling of 
sympathy between the employer and his men, which is not to be 
found in European countries, where the latter are regarded as so 
many machines out of which a certain amount of work is to be got, 
and that done, the bargain is at end. A mistaken philanthropist 
might make great capital at a public meeting in England out of the 
figures which I have given above, but my experience leads me to 
believe that the padiyal in India, with his comparatively scanty 
wage, is better off than the farm labourer at home with his 9a. or 10a. 
a week. 



The wages of unskilled labour other than agricultural have 
advanced about 25 per cent, during the past twenty years, but the 
price of food has gone up in proportion. It is not, therefore, to this 
that we must look for the cause of the undoubted amelioration in the 
condition of this class of the population evinced by their dwelling 
in better bouses, eating more animal food, and indulging in other 
luxuries (drinking, I am afraid, amongst the number) to a greater 
extent than formerly. It is due mainly, I think, to the steady and 
ever-increasing demand for labour throughout the year, so that the 
man or woman who is willing to work need never want. This is 
caused partly by the area of cultivatioi^ extending year by year, the 
development of trade and by public and private works of utility 
being carried out on a large scale throughout the country. In this 
respect the expenditure of Local Funds plays no unimportant part, 
and those who contribute them are repaid with interest in an indirect 
manner. In former days, within my own recollection, it was a very 
difficult matter for the labouring classes to tide over those months of 
the year during which agricultural operations were at a standstill. 
Public works were few and far between, and those who wished to 
obtain employment on them had often to travel and encamp many 
miles away from their homes to earn sufficient to save themselves 
from starvation. Now the work is brought up to their doors, and 
when the demand for agricultural labour is slack, employment is 
always to be obtained on imperial or local works. I believe this 
Presidency to be at present in the most hopeful condition, and no 
better evidence can, I think, be adduced in support of the position 
than the undoubted fact that the labouring classes, by whose aid the 
bulk of the revenue of the State is produced, are in a happy and 
prosperous condition, although, as before observed, the figures above 
quoted might provoke an opposite conclusion. 



SECTION V.— STATISTICS SHOWING THE 
IMPEOYEMENT IN THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE SINCE 1850. 


(A.) — Population. 

(a ) — Statement showing the population of the Madras Presidency — 000 omitted. 


Districts. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Percentage of increase or 
decrease of the popula- 
tion of 1881 over that 
of 1871. 

Percentage of increase of 
the population of 1891 
over that of 1881. 

Percentage of increase or 
decrease of the popula- 
tion of 1891 over that 
of 1871. 

Ganjam 

1,620 

1,750 

1,897 

la-io 

8*4 

24*80 

Vizagapatara 

2,169 

2,481 

2,804 


13-02 

29*87 

Goddvari 

1 1,621 

1,795 

2,079 

10*73 

16 82 

28 25 

Kistna 

1,462 

1,548 

1,856 

C*62 

19*83 

27*76 

Nellore 

1,377 

1,220 

1,464 

—11*37 

20*00 

6*31 

Cuddapah 

1,361 

1,121 

1,272 

—17*03 

13-47 

— 6*21 

Bellary 

Anantapur 

1 1,663 

1,326 

1,608 

—19-77 

21*26 

— 2*70 

Kumool 

916 

679 

818 

-26*79 

20*47 

—11*85 

Madras 

393 

406 , 

452 


11*33 

13-66 

Ohingleput . . 

938 

981 

1,137 

4*6 

15*90 

21-21 

North Arcot . . 

2,016 

1,823 

2,180 

—9 8 

19-68 

8-18 

South Arcot . . 

1,766 

1,816 ] 

2,163 

3*36 

19*10 

23-17 

Tanjore 

1,974 

2,131 

2,228 

7*94 

4*66 

12*86 

Trichinopoly .. 

1,201 

1,215 

1,373 

1*22 

13*00 

14*32 

Madura 

2,267 

2,169 

2,o08 

—4*32 


16-04 

Tinnevelly . . 

1,694 

1,700 

1,916 

0*34 

12*70 


Coimbatore . . 

1,763 

1,668 

2,006 

—6*99 


13*72 

Nilgiris 

* 76 

91 

100 

21*33 

9*89 

33*33 

Salem 

1,967 

1,693 

1,963 

—18*68 

23*22 


South Canara 

918 

969 

1,066 

4*48 


16-03 

Malabar 

« 2,236 

2,366 

2,653 

6*76 

12*18 

18-64 

Total 

31,260 

30,827 

36,631 

— 1*35 

16*58 

14*02 


^ Inclusive of tlie population of the BhadrStohalam aud Rekapalle taluks transferred 
to the Madras Presidency from the Central Provinces in 1874. 

* Inclusive of the population of the South-East Wynaad transferred from Malabar 
in 1877. 

* Exclusive of the population of the South-East Wynaad transferred to the Nilgiris 
in 1877. 


Note. — 1. The population entered in this statement does not include the population 
of the Sanddr, Banganapalle and the Pudukota States. 

2. The percentage of increase of the population in 1891 was small for the 
Tanjore district. But if the net loss by emigration between the 18th February 1881 
and 26th February 1891, amounting to 97,237 persons, be added to the population, the total 
increase comes to 9*10 per cent. 
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IfoTB — These figures are exoluflive of 16,000 persona (7,000 males and 8,000 females) whose civil condition has not been stated. 



("t )) — SiaUment showing the ewd eondthon of the population of JEngland and Wahs^ as per eemm of 1881 . 
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(o ) — Statement showing the birth and death-rates in different countries per 
mille of the population. 


Countries. 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Population 
per square 
mile. 

England and Wales . , : 

85-85 

21*27 

446 

France 

26-1 

23*6 

o 

oo 

Germany * 

39-8 

27-1 

217 

Austria 

39*9 

80*8 

168 

Hungary 

42-6 

88*9 

( 

Holland 

36-4 

24*6 

312 

Belgium 

81-7 

22*7 

480 

Denmark 1 

81-2 

19*7 

127 

Sweden 

81-2 

19*2 

27 

Italy 

37-2 

29*9 

247 

India 

.. 


185 

Madras Presidency 

* 60-4 

*44*6 

221 


^ Estimated by Mr. Hardy — rtde Census Eeport of British India, 1881. 






{6)’-^T$ibTe sTiowing^ the ex^eeiation of hfe and the number of survivors at different ages out of every 100 persons. 
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22*36 

34*66 

32*92 

30*10 

27*86 

25*74 
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16*69 

1188 

7*60 
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2*01 

Ages. 

0 years 

5 „ .. .. .. .. 

10 „ 

15 „ 

20 „ 

25 „ 

35 „ 

45 „ 

65 „ 

65 „ 

75 „ .. ... 
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Noth. — The life table for the Madras Presidency and the whole of India has been taken from the Census Iteport of British In^a, 1881. 
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(e ) — Table showing the proportion of population of various countries grouped, 
according to ages per 1,000. 


Countries. 

From 0 to 16 
years. 

From 16 to 
60 years. 

60 years and 
upwards. 

France 

, . 


276 

617 

108 

Belgium . 

•• 

. . 

302 

610 

108 

Holland 



329 

591 

80 

Sweden 



388 

697 

80 

Saxony 


. . . . 

342 

584 

69 

England 

•• 

.. 

354 

673 

78 

Eussia 


• • . « 

363 

677 

70 

United States, white population 

e • • . 

377 

679 

44 

Qo colored (free) . . 

• • . • 

338 

606 

66 

Slaves 


.. 

424 

641 

36 


Males 


402 

669 

1 39 

India 

Females 


404 

552 

44 




( 378 

573 

49 

Madras Presidency 

''Males 

. . . • 

\ 396 

663 

51 

Females 


{ 381 

560 

69 





( 379 

660 

61 


ISTotb. — The particulars relating to European countries have been taken from 
G-uyot^s Social JBeonomy, The figures against India and ihe upper set of figures against 
the Madras Presidency are according to the Census of 1881. The lower set of figures 
against the Madras Presidencj'' is according to the Census of 1891. The figures for the 
Madras Presidency do not include the population of the Agency tracts in the Gan jam, 
Vizagapatam and Goddvari districts The proportion of children under 10 years of age 
in the Madras Presidency exclusive of the Agency tracts was, males 287 in 1891 against 
262 in 1881 $ and females, 286 against 265. 
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Statement showing the extent of Ryotivar or fulhj assessed land eultwated in the several districts of the Madras Presidency 
{SondJi Canara and Malahar excepted) — in thousands of acres — continued. 
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Not®.— F or remarks vide page xcii. 



XCIX 


!feEMA.BKs.-~In comparing tlie figui’es given in the above statement for different years, the following 
facts should be borne in mind 

1. The taluks of Cumbum, Markapur and Koilkuntla were transferred from the Cuddapah to the 
Kumool district in 1867-58. 

2. Ninety-seven villages were transferred from the Kurnool to the Nellore district in 1863. 

3. Eorty-nine villages were transferred from the Chingleput to the Nellore district in 1863. 

4. A portion of the Sattiavedu division was transferred from the North Arcot to the Chingleput 
district in 1860. 

5. Several of the districts were surveyed since 1852-53, and the survey showed that the areas 
entered in the old accounts were below what they ought to be. The percentage of the excess area 
discovered by the survey to the area entered in the old accounts was as follows 


Districts. 

1 

Year in which the settlement 

Area in thousands of 
acres. 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

w as introduced. 

Old 

accounts. 

By 

survey. 

Ganjam . 

1878-79, 1879-80 and 1883-84 ... 

281 

336 

20 

Godavari . . 

1862-63 and.1866-67 

Not available. 


Kistna 

1866-67 and 1873-74 . 

1,683 

1,794 

7 

Nellore 

1873-74 and 1874-75 . 

910 

910 


Cuddapah 

1874-76 and 1877-83 . 

1,162 

1,259 

S 

Kurnool . 

1864-69, 1872-73, 1874-76 and 
1877-78. 

J,]22 

1,226 

9 

Chingleput 

1876-76 and 1877-78 . 

489 

644 

11 

North Arcot 

1883-86 

627 

706 

13 

Tnchi nopoly 

1864-65 

647 

761 

i8 

Madura (3 taluks) 

1886-88 

608 

644 

S 

Tinnevelly . . . . 

1873-78 

1,299 

1,397 

7 

Coimbatore 

1878-82 . ... 

2,193 

2,336 

7 

Salem 

1870-71 to 1873-74 

1,048 

1,209 

16 


‘ Total ... 

11,964 

13,025 

8 


Applying the rates given above to the areas under cultivation in 3862-68, the correct area is iound 
to be 13,531 thousands of acres. Up to a recent period, the area under cultivation iucludeil poi lionri 
of fields left waste and the extent on this [account may on aroupli calculation be tjiken to lie 2 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. The net area, after deducting the area of portions of fields left waste, 
under cultivation, is thus 12,967 thousands of acres, or about | oi a million of acres in excess of the 
area entered in the statement. 

6. In the column headed Dry " is included the area of lands irrigated by private sources of irri- 
gation, such as wells, Ac. The areas thus irrigated in each district for the years 1862-53 and 
are in thousands of acres 


Districts. 

1862-68, 

1889-90. 

Distl'iets, 

1862-63. 

1889-90. 

Gan jam 

21 


North Arcot ... 


3 

106 

Vizagapatam 



South Arcot 


2 

64 

Godavari 

} 


Taniore 
Trichinopoly ... 


42 

2 

Kistna 



31 

39 

Nellore 

17 

48 

Madura 


6 

92 

Cuddapah 

46 

71 

Tinnevelly 


9 

89 

Bellary and Aiiantapur 

26 

50 

Coimbatore ... 


} 175 

357 

Kumool 

3 

15 

Nilgiris 


Chingleput 

2 

6 

Salem 


10 

77 





Total ... 

407 

1 

1,007 


7. The extent of lands (in thousands of acres) irrigated under th principal systems of irrigation 
are as under 


Irrigation systems. 

Old 

irrigation. 

1888‘89. 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

Godavari delta system 

28 

302 

978 

Kistna delta system 

19 

246 

1,196 

Fenner anicut 

28 

48 

72 

Sangam project 

41 

46 

9 

Canvery delta 

622 

790 

i 27 

Brivaikuntham anicut 

13 

21 

01 

Palar anicut ... . 

87 

,59 

60 

Chembrarabakam tank 

2 

11 

460 

Kumool-Ouddapah canal 


36 


Pelandorai anicut 

1 

4 

‘*300 

Madras water-supply and irrigation project 

4 

6 

60 

Tota ... 

796 

1,667 

97 






o 


( 0 .) — Prices, 

(a ) — Tails showing the ^prices of second sort rice in terms of seers o/80 tolas 
per rupee (averages Jor guinguennial periods excluding famine years). 


Average of 6 years from 


Districts. 


1. Ganjam ' 

2. Vizagapatam 

3. Goddvaii (Kajah- 

mundiy) . . ' 

4. Kistna (Masali- 

patam) 

Guntdr 

5. oil ore 

6. Cuddapali . . 

7. Ananlapur.. 

8. Bellary 

9. Kurnool , , 

10. Madras . . . . ' 

11. Chingleput 

12. North Arcot 

13. South Arcot 

14. Tanjore 

1 5. Trichiuopoly 

16. Madma 

1 7. Tinnevelly 

1 8. Coimbatore 

19. Ni'lgiris 

20. Sakiri 

I 21. South Oanara 
22. Malabar . . 

Average for the Presi- 
dency 

Index numbers repre- 
senting average 


1849 to 1853 == 100. 


— Talle showing the prices of cholum in terms of seers of 80 tolas per rupee. 



Average of 5 years from 

Districts. 

1809 

1819 

1828 

1849 

1861 

1870 

1883-84 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1813. 

1823. 

1832. 

1853. 

1865. 

1874. 

1887-88. 

1 . Ganjana 





1 28*5 

30*1 

27*8 

2. Yizagapatam 

3. Goddvari (Bajah- 

45 -5 

40-6 

1 56‘5 

58-7 

1 28*3 

30*1 

26*5 

mundry) 

40-9 

37-0 

60 2 

62-0 

27*8 

33*9 

26*5 

4. Kistna (Masuli- 








patam) . . 

Guntnr 

31-6 

40-8 

25-7 

27-4 

37-1 \ 
33-2 1 

38*4 

23-1 

24*1 

22*6 

6. Nellore 

33*2 

35-1 

43*3 

49-2 

23*6 

28-3 

24*8 

6. Cuddapali , . 

39-6 

29-4 

42-6 

13*7 

18*1 

27-2 

28*9 

7. Anantapur. . 

8. Bellary 

j 36-1 

32-1 

61*1 

46*3 

18-6 

30*2 

1 30-8 

1 30-0 

9. Kumool . . 


, , 


47*1 

19-4 

26-6 

28*8 

10. Madras 

11. Chiugleput 

1 30-9 

/ 30-6 
\ 32-7 

1 353 

44-6 

21 1 

( 24*1 

X 22*6 

21*8 

22*8 

12. North Arcot 

33-0 

31-2 

36-9 

62*3 

21 1 

31-3 

2S*0 

13. South Aroot 

33-1 

38*4 

42-3 

49*8 

26*6 

36*2 

31 ii 

14. Taujore 

30*8 

32*7 

38-3 

48*2 

25*0 

28*3 

20 ; 

16. Trichinopoly 

38-3 

37*2 

36*8 

62*2 

22*6 

32*7 

40*0 

16. Madura 

50-5 

61'6 

65-1 

73*9 

1 21*9 

i 33*0 

32 7 

17. Tinneyelly 

, , 

51*1 

65*6 

61*2 

1 18*1 

24*5 

25*0 

18, Coimbdtore 

49-6 

1 40-3 

44*6 

64*8 


24*8 

23 « 

19. Nilgiris 

, , 

, . 

, , 

• » 1 

1 

18*3 

201) 

20. Salem 

46-8 

60*7 

61*9 

67*7 

24*3 1 

33*4 

28*7 

21. South Canara 







22. Mialahar . . . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

,, 

- 

24*3 

Average for the Presi- 








dency 

38*6 

36-6 

44*4 

61*8 

22*8 

28*4 

27*4 

Index numbers repre- 








senting average 








prices, taking the 
average for the years 




1 




1849 to 1863 100. 

135 

141 

118 

100 

227 

182 

189 





cu 


(c) — Table showing ihe oj uigi m teim^ oj see) e of SO tolas per rupee. 



Average of 5 years from 

\ 

Districts, 1 

1809 

1819 

1828 

1849 

1861 

1870 

1883-84 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1813. 

1823. 

1832. 

1863. 

1866. 

1874. 

1887-88 

1. Ganjam 

48-8 

52*6 

67-2 

76*6 

32*8 

35*4 

31*8 

2. Tizagapajam 

3. Goddvari (Eajah- 

49-2 

46*0 

63-6 

71*1 

28*8 

31*1 

28*7 

laundry) 

38*4 

38*1 

54*5 

70-6 

29*4 

35-7 

29*9 

4. Kistna (Masuli- 








patam) . . 

34-1 

35*0 

47*0 

j 47*5 

25*8 

29*9 

29-7 

Guntdr 

47-3 

32-8 

41*7 


6. Nellore 

33-7 

38*5 

46*6 

513 

25 7 

32*0 

29 0 

6. Cuddapah. 

35*2 

30*6 

43*6 

46*3 

19*1 

29*9 

32*9 

7 Anantapur 

8. Bellary .. 

9. Kurnool .. 

1 48-3 

36*4 

63-4 

50*2 

20*3 

35*0 

< 33*7 
\ 34*4 1 




28*7 

20*2 

27*8 

29*3 

10. Madras 

11. Chingleput 

1 31-6 

30*1 

32*0 

41*8 

20*1 

28*5 

f 27*2 
[ 27*3 

12. North Arcot 

32-2 

30*7 

34*3 

53*9 

22*4 

34*1 

31-6 

13. South Arcot 

37-3 

39-7 

1 44*2 

49*1 

26*6 

34*7 

30*3 

14. Tanjore . , 

35*0 

43-3 

,62*0 

63*9 

27*9 

33*0 

29*2 

16. Trichinopoly 

40-O , 

39-0 

, 48*7 

|68*4 

24 6 

33*6 

30*3 

16. Madura 

46-0 

48-3 

49*6 

,66-5 

22*6 

31*7 

30*7 

17. Tinnevelly 

64-9 

50'4 

1 [67*6 

[54*8 

19*1 

26*8 

27*0 

18. Ooimhatore 

63-4 

44-3 

50*8 

63*6 

21*9 

31*1 1 

29*1 

19. Nilgiris 


. . 


, , 

. , 

21*0 

22*0 

20, Salem .. i 

[bO'6 

47*1 

66*0 

62-7 

26*4 

37*9 

31*9 

21. South Canara 

33-5 

36*4 

46-0 

49*1 

19*5 

24*2 

20*6 

22. Malahar . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

- 

23*4 

Average for the Presi- 






[ 


dency 

42*0 

39*9 

49*3 

66*8 

24*0 

' 31*1 

29*1 

Index numbers repre- 








senting average 

prices, taking the 
average for the years 
1849 to 1853 =» 100. 

133 

141 

114 

1 

100 

233 

180 

192 


(d ) — Table showing the pioes of emibu in terms of seers o/80 tolas per rupee. 



Average of 5 years from 

Districts. 

1809 

1819 

1828 

1849 

1861 

1870 

1883-84 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1818. 

1823. 

1832. 

1853. 

1865. 

1874. 

1887-88. 

1 . Ganjam 




1 

31*8 

31*0 

33*6 

2. Vizagapatam 

3 God4vari (Rajah- 

*50-8 

>4-8 

64*5 

73-4 

29*7 

31*5 

30-1 

mundry) 

69*1 

43*1 

61-5 

81-7 

32*7 

37*4 

29-2 

4. Kistna ^(Maauli- 








patam) 

Guntdr 

37-0 

43'3 

31-5 

31-2 

49*9 

37-0 

1 44-6 

22*8 

26 6 

23*2 

5. Nellore 

, , 

. . 

, , 

41-1 

24*1 

27'6 

24*2 

6. Ouddapah . . 

34 1 

28*6 

41-5 

41-9 

17*9 

27'6 

29*6 

7. Anantapur.. 

8. Bellary 

j 38-1 

32-2 

48*6 

41-0 

17-4 

26*7 

f 277 
\ 25-8 

9. Kurnool .. 




41-1 

177 

24*0 

24-9 

10. Madras 

11. Chingleput 

1 37'9 

< 36-2 
\ 37*5 

1 39 2 

46-3 

20-7 

( 24-8 
\ 24-2 

23-4 

21-5 

12. North Arcot 

32*4 

31-8 

36 0 

60-9 

20*8 

31-2 

27*0 

13. South Arcot 

34-7 

39*2 

41*9 

46*7 

24-9 

32*7 

29*6 

14. Tanjoro .. 

37-9 

43-2 

66*6 

68*3 

26*1 

32*1 

26*7 

16. Trichinopoly 

38-8 

38*4 

45-6 

49*2 

231 

32 2 

27*5 

16. Madura 

47-6 

45*6 

48'8 i 

62*2 

23*1 

29*6 - 

28*6 

17. Tinnevelly 

57*2 

43*8 

1 48'8 

46*0 

17’5 

21*4 

22*8 

18. Coimbatore 

60-4 

41*8 

64*1 

63*9 

22*9 

29*0 

27*9 

19. Nilgiris 


, , 

, , 

, . 

, . 

19*3 

17*8 

20. Salem 

21. South Canara 

43*8 

49-0 

62*3 

59*3 

25-3 

3.5*1 j 

27-7 

22. Malabar ., 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

! 

Average for the Presi- 








dency 

429 

38-G 

48‘3 

63*0 

23-4 

28*6 

26*4 

Index numbers repre~ 








senting average 

prices, taking the 
average for the years 
1849 to 1863 = 100. 

123 

137 j 

1 

no 

100 

227 

186 

200 
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Statement showing the number of padies of paddy sold for a rupee at Palghdt 
for a number of years compiled from the accounts preserved in the family 
of a rich landlord in Malabar. 


Years. 

No. of 
padies. 

Years. 

No. of 
padies. 

Years. 

No. of 
padies. 

1820 . . 

77 

1844 .. 

69 

1868 .. 


21 

1821 .. 

79 

1845 .. 

67 

1869 .. 


22 

1822 . . 

77 

1846 .. 

69 

1870 .. 


22 

1823 . . 

77 

1847 .. 

58 

1871 .. 


24 

1824 . . 

77 

1848 . 

59 

1872 .. 


25 

1826 . 

80 

1849 .. 

63 

1873 .. 


24 

1826 .. 

77 

1850 .. 

61 

1874 .. 


23 

1827 . . 

80 

1851 .. 

60 

1875 .. 


22 

1828 . . 

80 

1852 .. 

57 

1876 .. 


21 

1829 . . 

79 

1853 .. 

55 

1877 . . 


10 

1830 . . 

81 

1854 .. 

32 

1878 . 

• « 

13 , 

1831 

75 

1855 .. 

25 

1879 .. 


17 

1832 . 

77 

1856 .. 

31 

1880 .. 


20 I 

1833 . . 

79 

1857 .. 

30 

1881 .. 


21 , 

1834 . . 

79 

1858 

29 

1882 .. 


20 ' 

1836 . . 

76 

1859 .. 

22 

1883 .. 


26 

1836 . 

76 

1860 .. 

22 



. 1 

1837 . . 


1861 

1 20 




1838 .. 

1 65 

1862 

20 

.... 



1839 . . 

1 70 

1863 . 

21 




1840 . . 

' 71 

1864 .. 

' 17 



1 ;; 

1841 .. 

1 70 

1865 . 

19 



1 

1842 . . 

68 

1866 

1 15 

1890 * 

• « 


1843 

1 

1867 .. 

. 





(f ) — Statement showing the prices of certain articles of food in 1853 as compared 
with their current prices at Palghdt {compiled from the household accounts 
hept by a large landholder in Malabar"). 







PaiCE IN 



Percentage 

Articles 


Quantity. 







of 

increase 




1853. 

1 

1891. 


or decrease. 




as. 

A. 

r. 

as. 

A. 

p. 




Rice . . 


430 parahs 

153 

9 

2 

430 

0 

0 

+ 

180 



or 2,866f padies. 










Plantain fruits 


20,000 No. 

28 

9 

2 

60 

0 

0 


79 

Green plantains 


12,005 „ 

16 

1 

2 

24 

0 

4 


r 

50 

Brmjals 


5,000 „ 

5 

11 

6 

12 

8 

0 

- 


90 

Cocoanuts 

, , 

1,261 „ 

25 

4 

0 

37 

12 

0 

- 

r 

60 

Oocoanut-oil . . 


133^ padies 

39 

2 

4 

70 

0 

0 

- 


78 

Gingelly-oil 


H » 

1 

0 

0 

3 

14 

3 

- 

h 

289 

Lamp-oil 


33J „ 

6 

9 

2 

16 

4 

0 

- 

- 

191 

Sugar-candy , . 

, . 

12i lb. 

1 

3 

6 

0 

14 

0 

- 


28 

Green-gram 


21 1 padies. 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

0 

- 

- 

184 

Wliite pea 


33j „ 

1 

12 

7 

6 

0 

0 

- 

- 

180 

Red-gram 


22 „ 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

- 


175 

1 Horse-gram 

. . 

2 „ 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 - 

- 

243 

1 Salt 


100 

4 

5 

10 

18 

12 

0 

- 

- 

329 

Pepper 


60 lb. 

2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

- 

r 

600 

Mustard 


17^ padies. 

1 

4 

7 

3 

9 

9 

- 

- 

180 

Turmerie 


H » 

0 

13 

9 

1 

4 

0 

n 

- 

45 

Dry chillies . . 


40 „ 

0 

13 

9 

1 

12 

0 

. 

- 

103 

Curd 


773J „ 

24 

13 

9 

33 

2 

4 

H 

- 

33 

TVriHr . . 


173} „ 

5 11 

5 

32 

8 

0 

j 


468 

Ghee . . 


10 

1 4 

4 

7 

15 

0 

0 

- 

- 

250 

Betel-leayes 


8, 760 bundles. 

1 24 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

j 


66 

Areca-nnt 

, , 

225 lb. 

31 

11 

5 

63 

0 

0 

1 


60 

Tobacco 

•• 

60 „ 

2 

2 

11 

10 

0 

0 


- 

358 


Note. — A padt is a measure of capacity containing 130 tolas of rice. 

A parah ss 6f Macleod seers containing 128 tolas of rice eaoh. 
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(g ) — Statement showing the pieces of different articles of food, ^“c., at Siiliir 
{a large milage 7 miles from Coimhatore) compiled from the milage accounts 
preserved ly an old Kurnam or Village Accountant in the Coimhatore 
District, 


j Articles. 

Years. 


Quantity. 

1 Price. 






KB. A. 

p. 



1820-21 . . 

. , 

13 Madras measures 

1 0 

0 



1832-33 


Do. 

0 11 

7 



1846-47 . . 


Do. 

1 1 

4 

Rice 

• • ^ 

1851-52 .. 


Do. 

0 11 

7 



1853-64 . . 


Do. 

0 13 

0 



1854-55 .. 


Do. 

1 2 

6 



1888-89 .. 

. . 

Do. 

2 2 

8 



1820-21 .. 

, , 

13 vallams or 26 Madras 

1 0 

0 





measures. 





1829-30 .. 


Do. 

0 6 

4 

Cholum . . 


1834-35 . . 


Do. 

0 14 

3 


1840-41 .. 


Do. 

0 6 

6 


1 

1846-46 . . 


Do. 

0 6 

6 


1 

1846-47 .. 


Do. 

0 12 

3 


1 

i 

1855-56 .. 


Do. 

0 13 

0 


1888-89 .. 

•• 

Do. 

1 10 

0 

Ragi 

( 

1847-48 .. 


33 Madras measures 

1 0 

0 

•• 

1856-57 * . 


Do. 

2 1 

0 


( 

1888-89 .. 


Do. 

2 1 

0 

Horee-gram 

( 

1845-46 .. 


32 Madras measures 

1 0 

0 

•• 

1847-48 .. 


Do. 

0 13 

6 


( 

1888-89 . . 


Do. 

2 0 

0 



1843-44 .. 


16 Madras moasux'es , . 

1 0 

0 

Bengal-gram 

■■ 

1853-54 . . 
1862 


Do. 

Do 

1 6 

2 It 

4 

6 


1 

1888-89 .. 


Do. 

2 0 

0 

Tobacco . . 

( 

1822-23 .. 


One maund . , , , 

0 8 

0 

•• 

1832-33 .. 

• » 

Do. 

0 8 

0 


( 

1888-89 .. 

•• 

Do. 

2 0 

0 

Dholl or redgram 


1851-52 
1888-89 .. 

•• 

18g Madras measures , , 
Do. 

1 0 

2 10 

0 

0 


( 

1834-35 .. 


One maund 

0 14 

0 

Jaggery 

■ 

1839-40 , 
1841-12 .. 

•• 

Do. 

Do. 

0 11 

0 9 

0 

7 


( 

1888-80 .. 


Do. 

1 0 

0 

Gingelly-seed . . 

■s 

1853-54 .. 
1888-89 


16 Madras measuros 

Do. 

1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

Gingolly-oil 


1851-52 .. 
1888-89 .. 

*• 

One small podi . . 

Do. 

0 2 

0 5 

3 

4 

Castor-oil 

/ 

1851-52 .. 


One small podi . . 

0 2 

8 

•• i 

1888-89 

. . 

Do. 

0 6 

8 


' 

1822-23 .. 


Onto maund 

0 11 

2 



1834-35 

. . 

Do. 

( 0 6 
t too 8 

5 

0 

Cotton , , 


1840-41 . . 


Do. ... 

0 12 

0 


1852-53 .. 


Do. 

0 10 

0 


1853-54 . . 

. . 

Do. 

0 8 

0 



1802-63 , . 


Do. 

1 6 

5 


. i. 

1888-89 .. 

.. 

Do. 

1 0 

7 

— — _ 





. _ ^ 1 




^ (Famine jroar). 


9 



ovi 


(h) — Statement showing the ^prices of food-grains at certain stations in the 
Coimbatore district^ obtained from certain old cadjan accounts kept by 
merchants and landholders. 


Q-rains. 

Quantity. 

Years. 

Price. 


Karur. 






us. A. P. 

Paddy 

One kalam (36 Madras 

1830-31, a famine 

0 12 0 


measures). 

year. 




1836-36 

0 8 0 



1890 

2 10 7 


Dhdrdpara^ 

n. 


Paddy 

61 Madras measures 

Prior to 1840 . . 

1 0 0 



1888 

3 7 10 

Cholum 

48 do. 

Prior to 1840 , . 

1 0 0 



1888.. 

1 12 7 

Ragi 

64 'do. 

Prior to 1840 . . 

1 0 0 



1888 .. 

2 0 4 


jgalladam, 



Cholum 

One podi (230 Madras 

1837-38 .. I 

6 0 0 


measures). 





1838-39 

6 2 9 



1839-40 

6 8 0 



1888-89 

14 6 0 

Ragi 

One podi 

1837-38 

6 0 0 



1888-89 

14 6 0 


(i) — Statement showing the prices of articles of food^ ^c., in 1890 as compared 
With those about 1800 in the ullage of Singdnalliir (5 miles from 
Coimbatore) compiled from the accounts preserved by the Kurnam or 
Accountant of the village^ 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price in 1800. 

Price in 1890. 





B8. 

A. 

P. 

B8. 

A. 

p. 

Paddy 



1 salagai or 60 measures 

1 

7 

6 

6 

0 

0 



of 140 Rs. weight. 







Oholum 



JDo. 

1 

1 

7 

6 

0 

0 

Oumhu 



Do. 

1 

1 

7 

4 

8 

0 

Ragi . . 



Do. 

1 

1 

7 

4 

8 

0 

Horse-gram . . 



Do 

1 

1 

7 

6 

0 

0 

Ghee 



1 podi 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Drv chillies . . 



12 measures 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Tobacco 



1 bundle, 200 Bs. weight. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Cotton 



1 maund . . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

Gingelly-oil . . 



1 measure . . , . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

8 

Lamp-oil 



Do. .. ^ .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

4 

Brass 



1 seer or 24 Rs. weight. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Copper 

Lead 



Do. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 



Do. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Bullocks 

•• 


Each .. .. 1 

20 
to 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 
to 80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheep and goats 

•• 

- 

Do } 

0 

to 1 

12 

4 

0 

0 

5 

to 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 







[D-'-Staiement showing the mahanum prices of paddy per Tanjore kalam (24 
Madras Measures) for a senes of years in the Tanjore District, 


Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 


KS. 

A. 

p. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 



«s. 

A. 

p. 

1823 

0 

13 

6 

1844 

0 

8 

4 

1865 


1 

7 

9 

1824 

0 

13 

8 

1845 

0 

11 

2 

1866 


1 

8 

4 

1825 

0 

8 

7 

1846 

0 

10 

5 

1867 


1 

4 

0 

1826 

0 

0 

11 

1847 

0 

7 

4 

1868 


1 

4 

6 

1827 

0 

5 

9 

1848 

0 

6 

2 

1809 


1 

0 

4 

1828 

0 

9 

8 

1849 

0 

7 

1 

1870 


0 

12 

9 

1829 

0 

8 

0 

1850 

0 

7 

3 

1871 


1 

0 

6 

1830 

0 

7 

4 

1851 

0 

7 

4 

1872 


0 

15 

1 

1831 

0 

7 

3 

1852 

0 

7 

7 

1873 


1 

3 

5 

1832 

0 

10 

0 

1853 

0 

12 

10 

1874 


1 

1 

0 

1833 

0 

12 

0 

1854 

0 

10 

6 

1876 


1 

0 

7 

1834 

0 

8 

7 

1856 

0 

12 

10 

1876 


1 

15 

11 

1836 

0 

7 

4 

1866 

0 

10 

4 

1877 


1 

12 

6 

1836 

0 

11 

9 

1857 

1 

0 

3 

1878 


1 

12 

]0 

1837 

0 

8 

6 

1858 

1 

4 

8 

1879 


1 

1 

6 

1838 

0 

8 

10 

1859 

0 

12 

4 

1880 


1 

0 

7 

1839 

0 

8 

5 

1860 

1 

1 

0 

1881 


0 

13 

8 

1840 

‘ 0 

6 

3 

1861 .J 

1 

1 

10 

1882 


0 

13 

8 

1841 

0 

4 

4 

1862 ..i 

0 

13 

10 

1883 


0 

15 

3 

1842 

0 

6 

1 

1863 ..i 

1 

3 

4 

1884 


1 

6 

0 

1843 

0 

8 

0 

1864 

1 

1 

6 

1 







The mode of calculating the average current selling price for each mahanum is as 
follows: — Paddy grown in Tanjore consists of two mam species — Icar, the early crop, 
and pasanum, the later crop ; the cultivation of kar constitutes about one-fifth of the 
entire wet cultivation of the Tanjore delta and the practice isthcicforo to make up the 
general average by taking one-fifth of the average price of kar and four-fifths of that of 
pasanum. The averages are struck from actual sales in villages belonging to each 
mahanum; for k<xr from 1st November to 31st January and for pasanum from Ist 
February to 20th May. Tho village sales are returned by the kurnarn every five days, 
and from thorn the Tahsildar compiles a return overjr ten days and transmits it to the 
Collector’s office, where the averages are struck. These returns of sales were prescribed 
with a view to determine the village prices for the purpose of fixing the demand under 
the olungu system under which the land revenue demand depended on the price of giain 
every year. After the abolition of the olungu system tho returns were confinued for 
the purpose of calculating the value of melvaram share of the grain due to the Tanjore 
Ranees in the villages belonging to them. As the Collector is now no longer Boceiver 
of the Rajah’s estate, the returns appear to have been since discontinued. 
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(k ) — Statement ehowing the prices of articles of food^ in 1892, as compa/rei 
with those m 1797 at Manjeshwar, a milage 10 miles from Mangalore 
compiled from the ‘ Blach hooks ^ kept there. 


Articles. 

1 Quantity. 

1 

Price in 1797. 

Price in 1892. 



KS 

A 

1*. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

Paddy 

Per moorah of 42 pucka 

0 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 


seers. 







Rice (Jeera) 1st sort 

Do. 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Do. 3rd sort 

Do. 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Rice, muscaty, 3xd sort 

Do. 

1 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Grreen gram . . 

Do. 

1 

7 

4 

3 

4 

0 

A kind of pulse called ‘pigeon 

Do. 

1 

13 

2 

3 

4 

0 

pea’ out of which dholl is 
prepared 








Dholl 

Do. 

2 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Black gram ‘ Phaseolus 

1)0. 

1 

7 

4 

3 

4 

0 

Mungo.’ 

Horse-gram 

Do. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Salt 

Do. 

0 

12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Cows’ ghee 

Per seer of 24 tolas 

0 

3 

8 

0 

7 

0 

BujEEaloes’ ghee 

Do. 

0 

1 

9 

0 

6 

4 

Oil, ooooanut . . . , , , 

Per maund of 28 lb. 

1 

] 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Oocoanuts 

Per 100 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Jaggery (sugar-cane) 

Per maund of 40 seers of i 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

G-ingelly seeds 

24 tolas each. 

Per seer of 80 Tolas . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard seeds, country . . i 

Do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Turmeric 

Do. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

J amarind 

Per maund of 28 lb 

0 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Chillies, country 

Do. 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Sugar . . 

Do. 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ohunam 

Per moorah of 42 pucka 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Pepper 

seers. 







Per maund of 28 lb. 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Areca-nuts 

Per candy 

( 18 
(to 22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 
to 80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beaten rice . . 

Per seer of 80 tolas 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Bamboos 

Per 3 00 

2 

0 

0 

t 12 
t to20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tin • • 9 , , , ^ , 

Per seer of 24 tolas 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Copper 

Per maund of 28 lb. 

20 

0 

0 i 

15 

0 

0 

Ooir yarn 

Per 40 yards 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

3 
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(D.) — Trade. 

(a ) — Foreign trade ; — Vaiue of exports and imports in million Rx. (£a:=10 Bs). 


oix 


Total Exports and Imports. 

•ejcidxnpi 

nisipui 

1 — lC<»C<»COvOQOOCfti— l-^eo 

|W« l-H 1— 1 pH 

Other parts of Indian 
Empire. 


'i^i«i>c^TO«3*^<>oo6so 

— 4(MC<ICQ'^l>-a»0O<=>C<»«3 

»— t PH pH 

•XTJqTxcog 

PHrHCNtTtlUD-^Tt^COr* 

•-BTxrjng^ 

^ CO CO 

I I 1 1 : cs» ^ -sH cb o o 

t-H pH 

m 


■^o t^J^OOCS 

bsoacodoOi-Hosb^t^^'— ' 

rH pH pH CN CO CO ".gi lO CO 


i~(<>io3cb'^^c»oocavri 

?H pH pH 

Imports to 

•ejtdoig- 

OTipni * ‘mox 

OOCOCOOO)^ 

t^-OblkbcOpHOirH^rHiia 

t-H.-(p-4Cv4'«:t«*^'cH'^COt>p 

Other parts of Indian 
Empire. 


t^J^pHCO«p?pMW(^C<lvO 

«bcR>rH4l<4l^l>-vbt^4f<*^Oti 

r-<P--04COTHCO'ii<>OcO 

•iC’Bqinog[ 

CO •rH tH CO P- xH pH 0> b» 

PH cq CN PH CN» 05 CO 

“Buiatig 

. . • . ‘P rH CO xp 

' • • * rHPHOJCO'rH 

* L'oStrog 

WrH<p^O5pHC<IJC^00pHco 

ooiocoJt^^cbocSborHwo 

P-4 PH CM pH CM CN CN 

•svjp’ex^j^ 

t;- 05 CO CM pH CO ts- 

pHpHCMcbrHrHrH'-^vb 

Exports from 

•ojidxna 
Titsipnj * 

WCM CSC‘5*>.00»-H'^05 

pH Jc^ O UO CO C*^ O CJ 

*-4rHpHeqcMrH»OkOCOOOC» 

Other parts of Indian 
Empire. 

•WOJ, 

•iCTsqraog; 

CMOSCOC<IcO05 rHCOCOoa 

OCMvbcOMMC<lvH«»c>50 

iH pH pH iH 05 CO VO OO 

pH»^O^vO»h(^W^OJ| jj,;j 

rHrHvbt^OcborHvbcacft 
»H 05 CO CM CM CO CO 

"Bujjng; 

vp CM O pH CO 

. . • 1 ItrHoqosi'^Hcbcb 

« 


tH<Ml^«piH<^vca OOrH 

CDoobsow-^HOSrHJr— 

pHpHpHpHCMCMCOCO 

•smp'opj 

»HMl^(»00<rot^'^^pHcO 

1— JpHpHiH^'^vbcOcboDb^ 

i 

Average of five years 
endmg — 

1838-39 

1843-44 

1848-49 

1863-64 

1858-59 

1863-64 

1868-69 

1873-74 

1878^79 

1883-84 

1888-89 


Average for three years. 
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(T >) — Statetnefit showing the growth or increase oj Sea-borne Trade in relation to the Revenue derived from Customs duties^ 
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— Statement zlmwing the growth or increase of Sea-borne Trade in relation to the Revenue derived from Customs duties^ ^e. — cont. 


CXIU 


Remarks. 

CD 

(/) For eleven months only, the closing date of 
the financial year having been changed from 
30th April to 31st March. 

cs 

m 

•po^iodxa 
po-B ppa 

00 

LB. 

660 

624 

530 

649 

580 

646 

597 

634 

575 

565 

to 

CO 

o 

rh 00 

%o m 

VO VO VO 

Sale rate per 
Indian Maund of 
82f lb. 

Jf^ 

18 annas, or 1‘35 
farthings per lb. 

>24 annas, or 1*8 
farthings per lb. 

>27 annas, or 1*9 
farthings per 
lb. 

• 32 annas, or 2*4 
farthings per lb. 

^ f If ^ 1 

•s:^dxoo9^ 

<o 

r-i Jt^rHOrfiMVOOrHJC-. 

^1^ OO^^OOOr;H*^»-( 

^ * * ' ■ ,1^ Jh Ah .H 

o> 

o> 

!>. tH C» 

W Oil 

rH »H Ah 

Value of sea-borne trade. 

'WOX 

»o 

kO owcp^os*>oo^c> 

VO 

r-i 

O 00 Ol CO «jH 
•vji »b «b CO 

rH •••I iH 

•episji^ 
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statement sTwwing the growth or merease of Sea-borne Trade in relation to the Revenue derived from Customs duties^ — cont. 
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^c) Statement showing the quantity and mine of the principal articles of trade 

exported from and imported into the Madras Presidency ly sea for a series 
of years (jjuanUty and value are given in millions). 

Note. — ^The statement was compiled from the statistics given in the Madras 
of Administration and in the Annual Trade Beports. 











Years. 




Exports 

— eont. 





Seeds. 

Spices. 

Eice. 

Paddy. 

Cotton 

goo 

piece- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


CWT. 

BS. 

LB. 

B8. 

CWT. 

RS 

CWT. 

BS. 

YDS. 

RS. 

1855-56 

•61 

1*7 

29 

2-4 

2-6 

5-5 

•22 

•26 


2-1 

1866-67 

*71 

2*4 

21 

1*9 

2-4 

5-1 

•29 

•36 

, , 

2* 

1857-58 

1*23 

2*9 

25 

2*4 

2-6 

5-8 

•29 

•38 

* • 

2-1 

1858-59 

•62 

2-5 

23 

1*9 

1-8 

4*4 

•22 

•43 


2*4 

1859-60 

•36 

1-6 

38 

2-2 

2*1 

5-2 

•27 

•43 


2-1 

1860-61 

•52 

2*3 

27 

2*9 

2*8 

62 

•21 

•36 


1-9 

1861-62 

*67 

2-8 

28 

3 3 

1*5 

4 6 

•21 

•39 


2-1 

1862-63 

•89 

3*7 

23 

2-2 

1-3 

4-6 

•21 

•42 

, , 

2* 

1863-64 

•63 

2-7 

22 

2-4 

1-6 

5-9 

•3 

•6 


1-6 

1864.65 

•72 

2-8 

22 

2*6 

1*4 

G 1 

•3 

•86 

•• 

1-6 

1865-66 

•59 

2*3 

24 

2*6 

1*4 

6-6 

•28 

•7 


2- 

1866-67 

•10 

•5 

5 

2-1 

1-6 

8-4 

•24 

•65 


2*4 

1867-68 

•64 

3-4 

23 

2*6 

1*7 

7* 

•27 

•65 


3-4 

1868-69 

1-07 

6*1 

25 

2-8 

1*8 

6-9 

•31 

•78 

, , 

2-3 

1869-70 

•86 

6- 

23 

2*5 

1-5 

6-9 

•25 

•6 


2*2 

1870-71 


4*9 

24 

2-6 

2*1 

7-4 

•28 

•65 


2*2 

1871-72 


6-8 

34 

3-6 

2-4 

8-5 

•31 

•c 

. . 

2-6 

1872-73 

, , 

4* 

32 

2-9 

2-1 

8-8 

•29 

•59 

7-7 

2-6 

1873-74 

« • 

5- 

25 

2-7 

3-5 

12*4 

•35 

•71 

9-1 

2*8 

1874-75 

•• 

6-4 

28 

3-4 

3-1 

10*9 

•27 

•66 

9-8 

2*9 

1875-76 

1-36 

6-9 

30 

4*1 

2-4 

8-9 

•29 

*68 

7*5 

2*8 

1876-77 

•90 

4-9 

27 

3-7 

1-5 

6*2 

•23 

•54 

7* 

3-2 

1877-78 

*56 

3*6 

18 

2*9 

•8 

4*7 

•17 

*63 

6*5 

2*8 

1878-79 

•39 

2-5 

25 1 

4-2 

1*3 

7*4 

•21 

•75 

5-2 

2-6 

1879-80 

1 37 

7-7 

28 

4*3 

2-2 

9-9 

•22 

•55 

5-3 

2-2 

1880-81 

1*49 

7-7 

30 

4*1 

2-8 

10* 

•47 

•88 

C-3 

2-6 

1881-82 

1-47 

7*1 

35 

4*6 

1*7 

5-6 

•3 

•56 

6-9 

3* 

1882-83 

1-40 

6*5 

32 

5*4 

1-6 

4-5 

•16 

•29 

8-3 

3*3 

1883-84 

2-X 

10*3 

31 

5-9 

2-2 

6-2 

•17 

•32 

11-2 

4* 

1884-85 

1-86 

8*8 

37 

7*6 

1*9 

6*4 

•29 

•64 

13*1 

4-8 

1885-86 

1*82 

8*6 

34 

7-4 

1*4 

5*8 

•27 

•58 

15'4 

4-2 

1886-87 

2*01 

9*4 

43 

8-8 

1-9 

7-1 

•26 

•49 

13-6 

4-6 

1887-88 

2-27 

10*6 

36 

8*1 

1*8 

6-6 

•28 

*54 

14*6 

4*7 

1888-89 

1-74 

9*7 

41 

8-6 

1-9 

7-3 

•36 

•70 

13*3 

4*4 

1889-90 

1-92 

11*9 

38 

71 

2-1 

8*3 

•30 

•62 

13‘6 

4*6 




OXVlll 


(c ) — statement showing the quantity and, value of the principal articles, — cont. 


Years. 

Exports — cont. 

Oils. 

Oocoanuts 
and kernels. 

Coir, yam and 
ropo. 

Tobacco. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Value. 

'43 

1 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


GAIiS. 

RS. 

NO. 

liS. 

CWT. 

as. 

LB. 

K8. 

1855-50 

2-3 

•G 


*8 

12 

•3 

2 

.2 

1860-57 

2-5 

•7 


•9 

•u 

•3 

2 

•2 

1857-6H 

1-6 

*9 


•7 

•15 

•3 

3 

•3 

1858-69 

2-7 

•7 


8 

•11 

» ^ 

O 

3 

•3 

1839-60 

2-4 

•6 


1-1 

•17 

•3 

2 

'2 

1860-61 

2-5 

1*6 


1*9 

•18 

•6 

2 

•1 

1861-62 

1*8 

I'G 

. 

3* 

•18 

•9 

2 

•1 

1802-03 

2 8 

2-7 


3*6 

'18 

1*1 

6 

•3 

1863-61 

3-8 

3*7 


3*5 

•21 

I'l 

3 

•3 

1864-65 

2*8 

2 5 


3*6 

•18 

•9 

4 

•6 

1865-66 

1-6 

1*5 


2 1 

•13 

1-2 

3 

•5 

1866-67 

M 

1*2 


2*5 

18 

1- 

2 

•3 

1867-68 

1-8 

2*4 


3*2 

•19 

1*3 

3 

•4 

1868-69 

2*6 

4*1 


3*4 

•25 

1*7 

3 

•4 

1869-7{) 

2-8 

4- 


3*2 

•25 

1*8 

3 

•G 

1870-71 

1-9 

2*8 


2*2 

•18 

1-3 

3 

•4 

1871-72 

4*2 

5*6 


3*8 

•19 

1*4 

4 

*5 

1872-73 

4- 

6*6 


3’ 

•24 

1-8 

3 

•6 

1873-74 

2*3 

3*2 

. . 

2*7 

•24 

1*9 

4 

•8 

1874-7 > 

2*8 

3-3 


3-2 

•26 

2* 

5 

•8 

1875-70 

3*1 

3*4 


^ 1*2 

*25 

1*9 

5 

•7 

1876-77 

3*9 

3*9 


* 1-4 

•29 

2*6 

6 

1* 

1877-78 

2-4 

3*1 


* 1 2 

•29 

2*4 

G 

l*l 

1878-79 

2*7 

3*8 , 


* 1*5 

•3 

2-G 

5 

' M 

1979-80 

3 6 

4*2 


=^1*7 

•24 i 

1-8 

7 

1-1 

1880-81 

3-8 

4*1 


3*6 

•23 i 

1-6 

1 ^ 

1-3 

1881-82 

3 6 

3*4 


2*9 

*32 i 

2*4 ; 

6 ' 

‘ 1-3 

1882-83 

2*9 

3*1 

* * 

2*6 

•32 1 

2-4 j 

7 , 

1-4 

1883-84 

4*1 

4*5 


3*5 

•32 

2*4 

7 

1-4 

1884-86 

4*9 

4*8 


3*8 

•38 : 

2-0 

7 

1*5 

1886-86 

39 

4* 


3*2 

•35 ; 

1 2-7 

I 7 

1-3 

1886-87 

3*7 

3-9 


2*9 1 

*36 

' 2-7 

8 

1-4 

1887-88 

4 2 

4*4 


3*9 

•32 

2-4 

9 

1-6 

1888-89 

4-9 

5* 


4-4 

•35 

2-6 

1 10 

2*1 

1889-90 

4*9 

5*1 


3*7 

•43 

3*3 

1 « 

1-7 


^ Pg.rticijlar 9 of kernels not available for these years. 



Years. 

Imports. 

Cotton piece- 
goods. 

Cotton twist. 

Paddy. 

Bice. 

Metals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

! 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 



YDS. 

ns. 

I.B. 

RS. 

CWT. 

R&. 

OWT. 

KS. 

CWT. 

RS. 

1855-56 


•3 

2*8 

3*9 

2*3 

•03 

•04 

•63 

2*05 


1*08 

1856-57 


•5 

2*9 

4*2 

2*3 

*21 

•36 

•43 

1*22 


1-99 

1857-58 


1-2 

3*8 

3*5 

2-1 

*21 

•35 

*28 

•82 


1-91 

1858-59 


2*7 

4*4 

6-1 

3*5 

•37 

•73 

•18 

*65 


2-43 

1859-60 


9*9 

4*9 

7*4 

4*1 

*24 

*41 

•11 

•37 


2-28 

1860-61 



6*1 

7* 

3*9 

•29 

•55 

*21 

•75 


3*03 

1861-62 



5*2 

6*2 

3*8 

*34 

•72 

•67 

2*44 


3*62 

1862-63 



6*4 

4* 

2*6 

•27 

'56 

•93 

3*20 


2-33 

1863-64 



10*1 

7* 

4*5 

•37 

•80 

1*04 

3*85 


3*37 

1864-65 


- 

9*6 

6*4 

6*2 

*29 

•61 

1-05 

4*03 


3*76 

1865-66 



11-2 

6*5 

7*2 

•49 

1*27 

•54 

2*51 


3*18 

1866-67 


42-1 

10*2 

7-2 

7*9 

‘ *46 

1-30 

•27 

1*45 


3-03 

1867-68 


67-9 

12* 

9-2 

8*3 

*56 

1*42 

•35 

1*54 


4*01 

1868-69 


66-9 

13-5 

10*1 

9*1 

•53 

1*^ 

•52 

2*13 


4*33 

1869-70 


71-9 

12*6 

11-7 

9*3 

•64 

1*58 

•94 

3-79 


4*67 

1870-71 


94-6 

15* 

12*9 

10-4 

•34 

•71 

•83 

2*98 


3*98 

1871-72 


93-8 

15-3 

11-7 

9-5 

-29 

•60 

•73 

2*62 


3*22 

1872-73 


86*6 

14*1 

14*3 

10-7 

*33 

•74 

•86 

3*11 


2-71 

1873-74 


96*5 

15-7 

13*2 

10-4 

•54 

1*27 

•56 

2*04 


3-13 

1874-75 


79* 

13*5 

14*1 

10-9 

*80 

2-02 

•37 

1*38 


3-59 

1875-76 


88-6 

14*3 

16* 

12*4 

•79 

2-02 

•41 

1*65 

•43 

4-99 

1876-77 


87*3 

14*3 

16*5 

11*3 

1-21 

3-71 

6- 

32*76 

•36 

4*32 

1877-78 


72-4 

1 11-4 

1 14-2 

9*8 

2-22 

7*82 

9-21 

55-42 

•41 

4*49 

1878-79 


68*5 

1 10*5 

1 14*1 

9-5 

1*87 

5*99 

2*49 

13-71 

•25 

3-13 

1879-80 


86*9 

13*3 

16-5 

12* 

1-1 

3-03 

•61 

2-78 

•36 

3*55 

1880-81 


106-4 

16*7 

20*2 

14-6 

•44 

•97 

•80 

2-75 

•51 

4*70 

1881-82 


110-8 

16*9 

17*9 

12* 

•71 

1*22 

1-63 

5*21 

•37 

3*83 

1882-83 


128-7 

20-2 

23*5 


•76 

1-27 

1-68 

5*28 

*37 

4*28 

1883-84 


130*7 

20*4 

19*7 

I 13-7 

•53 

■99 ! 

2*02 

6-29 

•55 

6*69 

1884-85 


147-9 

23*4 

22*9 

14-8 

•89 

1*65 

*99 

3-54 

•49 

5*53 

1885-86 


123*4 

18*4 

20-3 

12*6 

1-37 

2*85 

1*30 

4*93 

•62 

5*61 

1886-87 


177-8 

26*3 

21-5 

13-9 

•53 

1*06 

1-28 

4-75 

*46 

5*17 

1887-88 


139-3 

22*1 

21-7 

13*8 

•56 

•99 

1*48 

5*57 

•63 

5*42 

1888-89 


173- 

26*4 

23-3 

15*4 

•36 

•62 

*98 

3-57 

*59 

4*72 

1889-90 


169*1 

26*8 

21-5 

11*7 

•49 

•98 

*82 

3*34 

•6 

5*78 
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(e ) — Statement showing the average prices in Madras of the stable 
commodities of trade* 


Articles. 

1844 

to 

1848. 

1849 

to 

1853. 

1854 

to 

1868. 

1859 

to 

1863. 

1864 

to 

1868. 

1869 

to 

1873. 

1874 

to 

1876. 

Imports. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

BS. 

Shirtings, per piece 

6*88 

6-16 

7-25 

7-87 

12*16 

8*41 

6-06 

Grey shirtings, per 85 lb. . . 

. . 

. , 

. . 


9*66 

6-12 

5-36 

Mule twist, No. 40, per 








bundle 

2*81 

2 64 

2 8 

3-94 

5*74 

3-69 

3-24 

Turkey red, Nos. 40 to 60, 








per bundle of 12 lb. 

15-46 

13-82 

14-5 

, , 

, . 

, , 

, , 

Turkey red, Nos. 40 to 60, 








per bundle of 10 lb. 

16-22 



21-87 

22-26 

17-7 

15-94 

Orange, Nos. 40 to 60, per 








bundle 


4-28 


6 - 

6-68 

4*9 

j 4-54 

Do. Nos. 30 to 60, do. 


3*72 

3-78 

3-62 

. , 

, , 


Copper sheathing, 16 to 32 








oz., per candy 

Copper sheathing, per candy. 

255-3 

1 268-65 

821-8 

275*7 

249*85 

212 - 


. . 


. , 



, . 

265-42 

Iron, assorted, per candy . . 

23-69 

' 19-8 

30-3 

22-14 

21*63 

23-26 

, , 

Do. spelter, do. 

63-43 

42*8 

71 15 

67-16 

62-4 

58-5 

. . 

Bxporis. 








Hides, buffalo, per 100 
Indigo, ordinary, per maund. 

55-6 

42*25 

68-75 

60- 

93-35 

133-75 


, , 

32* 

39-9 

45-06 

51-7 

50-76 

40** 

Do. good 


30*37 

46-25 

61-5 

62-35 

63-31 

, , 

Sugar, per candy 

49-*36 

33* 

28-53 

27-37 

36-9 

33-97 

27-42 

Linseed, per candy . . 

13-2 

12*87 

22 37 

19-31 

26- 

24-3 


Rice, per garce 

209- 

159-1 

246* 

304- 

360-6 

296- 

332-6 j 


RuMAEKb. — Taken rougfhly, it will be seen that the nominal prices of the articles of 
import in 1874-76 are about the samo as in 1850. From Mr. O’Conor’s report on the 
trade oi India for 1890-91, it appears that the prices of staple imports at Calcutta have 
fallen since 1873 as shown below, taking tho prices in 1873 to be represented by 100. 


— 

Grey 
shirtings, 
Si lb. 

Mule Twist. 

Copper 

sheath- 

ing. 

Iron, 
flat, bolt, 
&c. 

Total. 

White, 
No. 40. 

Turkey 
red, No. 
40. 

March 

1873 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

600 

June 

1874 



97 

92 

106 

95 

108 

498 

March 

1876 



86 

92 

102 

103 

93 

476 

}> 

1876 



86 

90 

92 

99 

79 

446 

January 1877 



78 

90 

86 

92 

67 

412 


1878 



73 

78 

87 

86 

60 

384 


1879 



76 

76 

78 

80 

66 

366 


1880 



81 

84 

75 

83 

73 

396 


1881 



82 

82 

69 

81 

66 

370 


1882 



78 

84 

69 

89 

71 

391 


1883 



82 

74 

54 

80 

60 

360 

> f 

1884 



75 

74 

62 

77 

62 

360 


1886 



76 

! 72 

68 

64 

54 

3-24 

)) 

1886 



84 

67 


57 

50 

315 


1887 



81 

62 

57 

66 

63 

318 


1888 



79 1 

75 

59 

90 

61 

364 


1889 



81 

76 

67 

98 

66 

1 376 


1890 



76 

74 

67 

69 

79 

1 356 


1891 



74 

70 

66 

71 

62 

, 333 

August 

1891 


■•1 

76 

66 

67 

76 

61 

336 


Information regarding variations in the Madras prices is not available, but there is 
little doubt that prices in Madras have fallen in about the same proportions as in Calcutta, 









t showing the Value of certain articles of Export and Import deduced from the declared values of the articles entered 
in the Sea-borne Trade Returns of the Madras Prestdency, 
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(fj — Statement showing the Value of certain articles of Export and Import deduced from the declared values of the a/rticlesj ^c, — cont. 
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(g ) — statement showing the Net Imports of Gold and Silver into India for a 
series of years {in Million Hx. Rx. = 10 Rsf). 


Years. 

Net imports. j 

Years. 

Net imports. 

aold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1834-86 





1*8 

1865-66 



5*7 

18*7 

24*4 

1835-36 





2*1 

1866-67 



3*8 

7*0 

10*8 

1836-37 





1-8 

1867-68 



4*6 

5*6 

10*2 

1837-38 





2-3 

1868-69 



5'2 

8*6 

13*8 

1838-39 





2-6 

1869-70 



5*6 

7*3 

12-9 

1839-40 





1-5 

1870-71 



2-3 

0*9 

3*2 

1840-41 





1*4 

1871-72 



3*6 

6*5 

lO-l 

1841-42 





1*7 

1872-73 



2*5 

0*7 

3*2 

1842-43 





3*2 

1873-74 



1*4 

2*5 

3*9 

1843-44 





3-8 

1874-75 



1*9 

4*6 

6*5 

1844-46 





3*1 





— 

— 

1846-46 





1-9 


Total 


93-0 

174*6 

267*6 

1846-47 



b*8 

1-4 

2-2 







1847-48 



1*0 

-0-5 

0-5 

1876-76 



1*6 

1*6 

3*1 

1848-49 



1*4 

0-3 

1-7 

1876-77 



0*2 

7*2 

7-4 

1849-60 



M 

1*3 

2*4 

1877-78 



0 6 

14*7 

15-2 







1878-79 



0 9 

4*0 

3*1 


l^otal 




34-0 

' 1879-80 



i*8 

7 8 

9*6 







1880-81 



j 3*6 

8*9 

7*5 







1881^82 



1 4*9 

r3‘3 

! 10*2 

1850-51 



1-2 

2 1 

33 

1882-83 



4 9 

7 5 ! 

1 12*4 

18 31-52 



1*2 

2-9 

4 1 1 

1 1883-84 



5 5 

(> 4 

' 11 9 

1862-53 



1 2 

4-6 

5*8 

1884-85 



4*7 

7*2 

, 11*9 

1853-54 



1*1 

2-3 

3-4 

1885-86 



2*8 

11*6 

' 14*4 

1854-55 



0*7 


0-7 

1886-87 



2*1 

7*2 

9*3 

1856-56 



2-5 

8-2 

10-7 

1887-88 



3*0 

9*2 

12*2 

1866-57 



2-1 

ll-l 

13*2 

1888-89 



2-8 

9*3 

12*1 

1867-58 



2-8 1 

12-2 

15*0 

1889-90 



4*6 

11*0 

15*6 

1868-59 



4-4 

7-8 

12*2 






— 

1869-60 



4*3 

IM 

15*4 


Total 


42-0 

113*9 

155*9 

1860-61 



4*2 

5-3 

9*6 




— 



1861-62 



5*2 

9-1 

14-3 

1890-91 

, , 


5*6 

14*2 

19*8 

1862-63 



6*8 

12-6 

19*4 



i 


! 

— 

1863-64 



8*9 

12*8 

21*7 

Grand Total from 


1 

1 

1864-65 



9*8 

10 1 

19-9 

1850-51 



140*6 

302*7 

1443*3 
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♦ Also 3,932,244 lb. of cinchona, cardamoms, pepper, ginger, &c., valued at Ha. 6,48,945. 
Note. — ^This atatement cannot be considered complete or strictly accurate. 



(E.) — Taxation. 

(a) Statement showhig the growth of Rev&nae or Taxation in the Madras Presidency from 1800-01. In Millions Bx, (Bx, = 10 Bs^). 
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Items of Revenue. 

rH 

I 

State JRevefiue or Taxation. 

1. lisnd Revenue 

2. Moturpha or tax on ti’ades, houses, &c., 

and the income and assessed taxes 

3. Ahk&ri farms and excise . . . . , , 

4. Tobacco monopoly in Malabar & S. Oanara 
6. Oustoms and land transit duties 

6. Salt receipts 

7. Stamps 

8. Provincial rates 

9. Forest 

10. Registration 

Total .. 

11. Miscellaneous .. ,, 

Total .. 

Other than State Revenue or Taxation. 

12. Village service fund 

13. Local fimds, general 

14. Local funds, special 

15. Municipal taxation 

Total .. 

Grand Total, excluding miscellaneous . . 

Grand Total, including miscellaneous . , 

Population 












^a) — Statement showing the growth of Revenue or Taxation in the Madras Presidency from 1800-01. In Millions Rx, {Rx, = 10 jSs.) — cont. 
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Statement showing the growth of Revenue or Taxation in the Madras Presidency from 1800-01. In Millions Rx, {Rx. — 10 i?^.) cont. 
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G-rand Total, excluding miscellaneous . . 4*79 4'70 4*73 | 4*60 4*16 3*80 4*04 4*16 4*45 4*13 4*34 4*47 4*60 4*26 

Grand Total, inclading miscellaneous .. 6*57 6*41 5*55 I 5*36 4*47 4*11 4*36 4*48 4*60 4*62 4*82 4*96 4*97 4*67 

t 

Population ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. I •• •• •• •• •• •* 13,697,396 
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(a) — Statement ehmovng the growth of Revenue or Taxation in the Madras Presidency from 1800-01. In Millions Rx. {Jtx. — 10 Rs.) cont. 
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(b ) — Statement showing the growth of the various hin^s of Local and Municipal taxation from the year 1853-54 in the Madras Presii 

In Mlllons Rx. (i?/’. = ’0 
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(b ) — Statemmt showing the growth of the ^wriom hinds of Local and Municipal taxation from the year 1853 - 54 , — cont. 
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StateTnmt sh&wir^ ih& growth of the variom hinds of Local and Mmdj^al tmcation from the year 1858-54, cont. 
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— statement showing the growth of the Land Revenue and extension of occupied area of land fuUy assessed^ ^c. — ^cont. 
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(c ) — Btatemmt showing the growth of the Land Revenue and extension of occupied a/rea of land fully assessed y ^c, — cont. 
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(c ) — statement showing the growth of the Land Revenue and extension of occupied area of land fully assessed, cont. 
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(c ) — Statement showing the growth oj the Land, Revenue and extension of occupied area of land fully assessed, — cont. 
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(d ) — Statement showing the value of land in certain districts of the 
Madras Presidency, 

(1 ) — Statement showing the average value of land per acre 
in the Tanjore District. 


Y ears. 

Wet lands. 

Remarks. 

1823-24 

RS. 

12 

The values for the 

1824-25 

12 

years up to 1862-63 

1825-26 

15 

have been deduced 

1826.2'7 

9 

from the values en- 

1827-28 

9 

tered in the deeds 

1828-29 

25 

of sale and mortgage 

1829-30 

13 

of lands paying 

1830-31 

15 

revenne to Govern- 

1831-32 

36 

ment, which passed 

1832-33 

13 

through the Oollec- 

1833-34 

19 

tor’s oj0ace under the 

1834-35 

18 

svstem of mirasi 

1835-36 

18 

registry, which for- 
merly prevailed in 

1836-S7 

19 

1837-38 

23 

the district. 

1838-39 

20 

The soiling prices for 

1839-40 

23 

the years subse- 

3840-41 

27 

quent to 1862-63 

1841-42 

27 

have been deduced 

1842-43 

26 

from the values 

1843-44 

24 

given in the deeds of 

1844-45 

26 

sale registered in 

1862-63 

39 

the Registration offi- 

1868-69 

151 

ces. 

1869-70 

160 


1870-71 

148 


1871-72 

138 


1872-73 

132 


1873-74 

146 


1874-76 

126 


1876-76 

153 


1876-77 

180 


1877-78 

172 



(2 ) — Taile showing the selling prices of land in certain Tillages 
in the Tanjore District per acre. 


Taluk. 

Village. 

1838-39. 

1840. 

1885-88. 

Remarks. 

Shiyali 

Alakufli 

RS. 

21 

RS. 

25 

BS. 

235 

Tho selling prices for 

Do. 

Valluvakkudi 

S 

20 

170 

tho years 1838-39 and 

Do. 

Kilanglinai 

31 

38 

300 

1840 are the values 

Do. 

Keelayur 

42 

62 

272 

deduced from tho 

Do. 

Cada vasal 

20 

2] 

132 

prices for which lands 

Kumbak6naTJi 

Yaragi'ahaiam 

47 

48 

433 

were sold for arrears 

Do, 

Kadichanibacli 


J(3 

409 

of revenue. Those for 

Do. 

Valangimau 

12 

30 

2n 

1885-88 aro tho avera- 

Do. 

Tillayambui 

11 

72 

392 

ges deduced from the 

Tanjore 

Perambuliynr 

lOS 

108 

672 

sale deeds registered in 

Do. 

Vaithinathampalli 

42 

! 129 

1 

547 

Registration offices. 



(S ) — Table showing the prices paid in the Tinnevelly District for the 

same lands at diffeyent sales ascertained from Registration records, 

Shermddevi^ Ambdsamudram Taluk, — Survey No. 1843^ nunjah 
acres 0*74^ sold in 1865 for Rs. 830^ fetched Es. 1,102-8-0 in 1890. 

Shembagnvamapadi , Ndnguneri Taluk, — Survey No. 120 (a) and (c), 
extent acres 0*64, sold in 1866 for Es. 116, was resold in 1885 for 
Es. 200. 

Vadakkuvimananallur^ Ambdsamudram Taluk, — Survey No 634, 
nunjah acres 0*30, sold in 1868 for Es. 182, fetched Es. 275 in 1889. 

Anuppankalam^ Sdticr Tahok, — Punjab field survey No. 9 (6), 
acres 3*3, sold in 1872 for Es. 98, fetched Es. 290 in 1889. 

Gopalasamudram, Ambdsamudram Taluk, — Nunjah field No* 286, 
8 cents., sold in 1874 for Es. 50, fetched Es. 262-8-0 in 1882. 

8h embay avampariy Ndnguneri Taluk. — Survey No. 61 (&) and 112 
(c), nunjah acres 1 *21, sold in 1875 for Es. 297, fetched Es. 825 in 
1889. 

Anaikulam^ Siivilliputur Taluk, — Punjab No. 156 (6), acres 1*96, 
sold in 1870 for Bs. 50, fetched Es. 100 in 1879. 

(4) — Table showing the prices paid in the Coimbatore District for the 
same laoids on the several occasions when they changed hands^ 
ascertained from Registration records, 

1. Anuparpallayam,—-11A^ acres of punjah lands (survey Nos. 26, 
37 and 38), weie sold in 1860 for Es. 225 ; a portion of the lands, 
survey No. 37, measuring 5*47 acres, was sold in 1882 for Es. 500. 

2. Kumarapalayam, — Survey Nos. 57, 58 and 59 (extent 6*1 acres) 
of nunjah lands, were sold in 1848 for Es. 1,200. They were resold 
in 1877 and 1880 for Es. 1,900. 

3. K'imchi,--SuvYej Nos. 370, 452 and 454 (extent acres 8*42 of 
nunjah lands), sold in 1858 for Es. 750, were resold in 1887 for 
Es. 1,850. 

4. Devarayapin am. — Survey Nos. 55 and 56, acres 8’62 of punjah 
lands, sold in 1847 for Es. 200, were resold in 1876 for Es. 300. 

5. Ramanathapuram, — Survey Nos. 138, 143 and 153, extent 6*97 
acres of nunjah lands, were sold in 1855 for Es. 350. A portion of 
the lands (No. 143) measuring 2*87 acres, was resold in 1876 for Es. 
1,300. 

6. Vellalur. — Survey Nos. 225 and 226, extent 9*10 acres of 
punjah lands, sold in 1849 for Es. 30-8-0, were resold in 1886 for 
Es. 200. 

7. Sanganur, — Punjah land. Nos. 248, 249 and 250, sold in 1863 
for Es. 50, fetched Es. 200 in 1884. 

8. Kumaralingam, — Paimash Nos. 30 and 39, extent 2*2 cawnies, 
were sold in 1847 for Es. 225. No. 39 alone was resold in 1876 for 
Es. 550 and in 1890 for Es. 900. 

9. Avalappampaiii. — Paimash No. 37, extent 3*14 vallams of 
punjah land, sold in 1852 for Es. 716, fetched in 1881 Es, 1,000. 

10. Kallapuram, — Paimash Nos. 283 and 234, extent cawnies 
2-14-2, sold in 1872 for Es. 500, fetched in 1890 Es. 1,500. 

11. Kallapuram, — ^Paimash No- 248, sold in 1873 for Es. 100, 
fetched in 1890 Es. 600, 
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12. Mevadi , — Paimash Nos. 186^ 116 and 38, sold in 1876 for 
Es. 600, fetched Rs. 800 in 1890. 

13. JS^unjahthothahurichi . — Field No. 203, wet acres 0*75, was sold 
in 1876 and 1880 for Rs. 200 and in 1890 for Rs, 250. 

14. JS^unjahthothahuriohi , — Field No- 31, wet acres 1*5, was sold 
in 1876 for Es. 375 and Rs. 400 and in 1879 for Rs. 550 and Rs. 450. 


(5 ) — Statement showing the pnces of lands per acre in the Coimbatore 
District^ deduced from the statistics i elating to applications for 
transfer of revemie registry (ext meted f}om the Coimbatore Dis* 
frict Manual). 


Years 

El ode taluk 

Coimbatore 

taluk 

Polliobi 

taluk 

Udamalpet 

taluk. 

Wot 

Dry 

1 Garden 

Wot 

Dry 

Wefc 

1 

Dry. 

1 

Wot 

' Pry, 


RS 

^ RS. 

RS 

1 

Rs 

f 

RS 

RS. j 

BS. 

RS 

RS 

1850-51 

23 

9 

69 



1 

1 




1855-56 

32 i 

3 

31 


1 





1860-61 

111 1 

7 

39 


i 

1 




1865-66 

222 

14 

80 







1870-'71 

296 ' 

15 

130 



86 

20 

271 

23 

1873-74 




119 

18 

55 

32 

189 

24 , 

1875-76 

361 

16 

90 

200 

13 

0(f 

18 

27b 

32 

1878-79 


1 


109 

n 

92 

30 

033 

24 

1880-81 

285 1 

14 

77 

155 

17 

163 

33 

185 

28 

1882-83 . 

309 1 

16 

99 

136 

7 

208 

33 

241 

1 

30 


(6 — Statement shou ing the avemge prices of lands acre in the sevoial 
lahils of the Goimhatoie Distiicf^ deduced from the sale-deeds 
reyisfeied in the Reg inflation offic(\9 from 1878-79 to 1882-83. 


Tahikg and divisions, 


Aiavakurchi 

Avaudsh .1 

BLavani 

DMrapnram 

Erode 

Kartii 

Kollegal 

K^ngydm 

Mettnp&laiyaiu 

Palladani 

Poiundurai 

Pomohi 

Saiyamangalam 

Udamalpet 


Average for the district 


Wot. 

Diy 

Oaiden 

RS 

RS 

RS 

105 

15 

59 

117 

13 

31 

73 

35 

45 

600 

U 

31 

3b6 

25 

88 

277 

34 

83 

113 

37 

1 

100 

16 

78 

123 

8 

56 

162 

23 

62 

50 

21 


145 

26 

02 

249 

19 

oo , 

291 

22 

57 ' 

266 

20^ 

I 

46 j 
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^7 ^ — Statement showing the prices of land per acre in the Kurnool 
District^ deduced from the values entered in the sale-deeds regis- 
tered in the Registration offices during the years 1882-86. 


Taluks and divisions. 

Wet lands. 

All^lands. 


BS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

Kurnool 

47 

3 

2 

10 

11 

7 

Eamallak<5t 

55 

4 

0 

11 

4 

8 

Pattikonda 




6 

13 

11 

Pyapali 

42 

14 

4 

12 

2 

0 

Koilkuntla 

54 

2 

6 

18 

11 

4 

Owk 

60 

2 

8 

23 

14 

9 • 

Sirvel 

43 

9 

8 

14 

2 

5 

Nandyal 

A.tmakur 

85 

1 

9 

22 

8 

11 

18 

15 

9 

11 

10 

2 

Kandikdtkur 

70 

14 

11 

12 

13 

3 

Kalwa 

220 

0 

2 

18 

0 

8 

Markapur 

47 

12 

6 

15 

15 

3 

Cumbuin 

63 

4 

0 ; 

23 

7 

9 

G-iddalur 

49 

12 

11 ; 

1 

21 

6 

0 



.... 

1 

1 

16 

1 

3 


(8 ) — Statement shoeing the sale value of lands per acre in the Anantapur 
District f deduced from sale-deeds registered in the years 1878-79 


to 1885-86. 


— 

Wet. 

Garden. 

Dry. 


KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Whole district exolasive of Tadpatri 

45 

27 

6 

Tadpatri taluk 

82 

61 

16 

Whole district 

47 

33 

10 


(e ) — Table showing the ratio of Government assessment to gross 
produce of lands. 


(1 ) — Statement showing the average outturn of lands per acre {Glass TV) 
on which the assessment was based by the Settlement Department 
in the ‘Chingleput District, 


Sorts. 

Wet 3rd group, 
Madras measures. 

Dry Ist group, 
Madras measures. 

i ; 

Eemarks. 

! 

1st, Best 

840 

444 



2nd, Good 

720 

380 



3rd, Ordinary 

600 

316 


• Varagu and ragi. 

4th, Inferior 

530 

286 



6th, Worst 

460 

246 

j 
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(2 ) — Statement showing the mine of outtuin per acre, of each sort of land 
Wider class IV, for wet and dry, in the Ohingleput District, at the 
commutation rates adopted by the Revenue Settlement Department. 


— 

Value of 
outturn. 

One-sixth 
deduction 
for wet and 
one-fourth 
for dry lands. 

Cultivation 

expenses. 

Remainder. 

Rate. 






Wet, 








RS. A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

1st 

27 9 

0 

4 

9 

6 

11 0 

0 

11 15 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2nd 

23 10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

9 12 

0 

9 15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3rd 

19 11 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 8 

0 

7 14 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4th 

17 6 

3 

2 

14 

4 

1 8 

0 

6 15 

11 

3 

8 

0 

5th 1 

16 1 

6 

2 

8 

3 

6 8 

0 

6 1 

3 

3 

0 

0 






Lry. 







1st 

16 8 

6 

3 

14 

1 

5 8 

0 

6 2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2nd .. 

13 3 

6 

3 

4 

10 

5 0 

0 

4 14 

8 

2 

8 

0 

3rd 

10 14 

7 

2 11 

8 

4 10 

0 

3 8 

11 

1 

12 

0 

4th 

9 13 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 6 

0 

2 16 

11 

1 

8 

0 

6th 

8 6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

4 2 

0 

2 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Note. — The commutation rate for paddy was Ks. 106, for varagu Rs. 89, for ragi 
Re. 142. The commutation price is taken at 12| per cent, less than market prices. 


(3 ) — Statement showing the average yield, the cultivation expenses and the 
rent per acre in the United Kingdom and in the Madras Presi-* 



United Kingdom. 

Madras Presidency. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Dry. 

Wet. 


£ 8. d. 

1 

£ a. d. 

1 

RS. A. P. 

RS, A. P. 

Value of produce 

Cultivation expenses 

8 17 0 

6 2 2 

7 11 9 

4 18 

8 0 11 

3 3 10 

26 7 1 

9 8 9 

Rent ...- ... 

Rates and taxes 

1 14 9 

0 2 4 

1 11 1 

0 2 3 

13 2 

6 19 

Total ... 

1 17 1 

1 13 4 

13 2 

5 19 

Ratio of rent to produce 
Parmer’s profit 

19-63 

1 17 9 

1 20*48 

1 16 9 

14*87 

3 9 11 

20-08 

10 12 7 


Note. — The figures for the United Kingdom were worked out from the statistics 
published in the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, and those for the 
Madras Presidency from the Settlement calculations, the produce being valued at the 
commutation rates assumed by the Settlement Department. 
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(5 ) — Tablets showing the cost of Cultivation^ ^c.y for an acre of certain 
(jrains in the Sdttir Taluk of the Tiunevelly Districtj 'published by 
the Madras Agricultural Department. 


(a) Qintjelly. 


RS, 

. A 

p. 

3 ploughing b requiring 4 pairs ot cattle 

2 

0 

0 

Sowing 

0 

12 

0 

Seed 

0 

4 

0 

1 ploughing through the crop, 1 pair 

0 

8 

0 

Reaping, G men 

Threshing for 3 days, 6 men 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


5 

8 

0 

Assessment 

1 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

6 

8 

0 

Value of outturn (l^kotahs or 1^4 measures 
at 7 measures a rupee) 

20 

8 

0 

Balance 

14 

0 

0 

(b) Oumbu following cumhu for a Sanghill or 

3-64 

acres. 

3 ploughings, 14 pairs of cattle 

7 

0 

0 

Sowing, 4 pairs 

3 

0 

0 

Seed (cumbu, mochai, tattampayaru, kallup- 
payaru, green-gram^ castor) 

2 

0 

0 

Bullock hoeing, 3 pairs 

1 

8 

0 

Reaping, 16 men 

2 

8 

0 

Watching 

1 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

17 

0 

0 

Value of produce — 

6 kotahs of cumbu 

48 

0 

0 

1 kotah of pulses, &c. 

7 

0 

0 

4 cart-loads of straw 

12 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

67 

0 

0 

B alance on 1 S anghili . . . 

50 

0 

0 

Or on one acre 

14 

0 

0 


(c) One Savghili (3'64 acres) of cumhu after cotton. 


Sowing, 4 pairs 

8 

0 

0 

Seed ... 

0 

8 

0 

Bullock-hoeing, 3 pairs 

1 

8 

0 

Reaping, 16 men 

2 

8 

0 

Watching 

1 

0 

0 


Total ... 8 

8 

0 





RS. A P. 

Outturn — 

4 kotahs of cumbu 

• . . 


32 

0 

0 

3 cart-loads of straw 



9 

0 

0 


Total 


41 

0 

0 

Balance on 

one Sanghili 

. . 

32 

8 

0 


On one acre 


9 

4 

0 

(d) One acre of cholun 

t grown as a fodder 

crop. 


Seed, 80 measures 

• » » 


2 

0 

0 

Sowings 

. . . 

* . 

0 

12 

0 

Reaping, 12 men 

... * • • 


2 

0 

0 


Total 

... 

4 

12 ' 

”0 

Outturn — 

3 cart-loads at Rs, 4-8-0 each 

... 

13 

8 

0 


Balance 

... 

8 

12 


(e) One acre of cholum grown as a 

gra in 

crop. 


3 ploughings, 4 pairs 

, • . . 

. . . 

2 

0 

0 

Sowing 



0 

12 

0 

Seed 

• . * . 


0 

6 

0 

Ploughing the crop . . 

• . * 

. . . 

0 

8 

0 

Reaping, 6 men 

* 

- 

1 

0 

0 


Total 

... 

4 

10 

0 

Outturn — 

Cholum, kotahs 

• • • • • • 

• • « 

15 

0 

0 

3 cart-loads of straw 

... 


9 

0 

0 


Total 


24 

0 

~0 


Balance 

• * » 

19 

6 

0 

One Sanghili (3*64 acres) of varagu grown as a mixed crop 

3 ploughings 

• r • mmm 


7 

0 

0 

Sowing, 4 pairs 

Seed — 

' • • « • • 

4 * * 

3 

0 

0 

Varagu, 24 measures 

• • » * m m 

... 

1 

8 

0 

Red-gram, 2-| measures 

% ♦ • » • * 

• * • 

0 

6 

0 

Castor, 2| measures 


• » « 

0 

6 

0 

Bullock-hoeing, S pairs 



1 

8 

0 

Weeding, 24 women 


« • * 

2 

0 

0 

Reaping, 32 men ... 

• • « « 


5 

6 

0 

Threshing 


» » • 

2 

8 

0 


... 23 10 0 


Total 



dii 


BS. 

A. 


Outturn — 





20 kotalis of varagu 



90 

0 

0 

1 2 merkals of castor 

• • ■ • • . 

5 

0 

0 

1 2 merkals of red-gram 

• • • - • 

4 

0 

0 

3 cart-loads of straw 

. . 

9 

0 

0 

40 bundles of castor plants 

* * * • # » 

2 

0 

0 

40 bundles of red- gram 

... 

2 

0 

0 


Total . . . 

112 

0 

0 

Balance for one 

Sanghili 

88 

6 

0 

Balance for 

one acre 

25 

0 

0 

(g) One acre of Bengoul-gram . 




2 plou^kings, 3 pairs of cattle 


1 

8 

0 

Sowing, 2 pairs 

. 

1 

8 

0 

Sower (1) 


0 

3 

0 

Seed, 7 measures 

• • • ... 

0 

12 

0 

Harvesting, 6 men 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

Threshing 

•• 

0 

4 

0 


Total 

5 

3 

0 

Outturn — 





36 measures 

•• 

16 

0 

0 


Balance 

9 

13 

0 

(h) One acre of horb^e-gram . 




Seed, 6 measures 

.. 

0 

8 

0 

Sowing, 1 pair 

, 

0 

12 

0 

Harvesting, 6 men 

• « • « • • 

1 

0 

0 

Threshing, 2 men 

• 

0 

6 

0 


Total 

2 

10 

0 

Outturn — 





1 kotah of horse-gram 

. 

6 

0 

0 

6 merkals of castor 

... 

2 

0 

0 

Stemps and pods ... 

.. 

1 

0 

0 


Total 

9 

0 

0 


Balance 

6 

6 

0 



olii 


(i) One acre of Cotton, 



RS 

V 

f. 

3 ploughing requiring 5 pairs 

2 

8 

0 

Seed 

0 

4 

0 

Manure of the value of 20 cart-loads) ... 

1 

8 

0 

Sowing 

0 

12 

0 

3 weedings 

1 

8 

0 

Watching the crop 

0 

8 

0 

Clearing the plants 

0 

12 

0 


T 

i2~ 

0 

Assessment 

1 

8 

0 

Total ... 

y 

4 

0 

Outturn of uncleaned cotton 1^ podia (of 

328 lb. each) at Rs. 22 a podi 

33 

0 

0 

3 cart-loads of plants 

1 

8 

0 

Total 

34 

8 

0 

Balance or profit . . , 

26 

4 

0 


Notm (1). 'Che Government asse'^sment of an acre of land as I’egaids (b), (o), (d), 
(e), (f), (g) and (h) may be taken at one rupee 

(2) Tlio season in the yoai* to which the outturn given in the above tables 
relates is reported to have been particularly good 


(f) — RemarL^ on the alleged increahe ni the price of Salt due to 
the Salt Eitcise Si/htem, 

The evil features of the monopoly system ol salt manufacture are 
the following. 

2. Under the monopoly system the Government undertakes a 
work for which private agency is better fitted. The Government 
cannot by means of its officers manufacture salt as cheaply as private 
individuals^ under the stimulus of self-interest, can. I do not put 
this on the laissez faire or any other abstract principle, but on the 
experienced results of the monopoly system when it was in force. 
There are certainly oases in which Government can advantageously 
undertake the supply of services to the community, for instance, 
the Postal service, the Telegraph, and perhaps in this country 
even Railways. These are all cases in which the wo}*k to be 
done is spread over such large tracts of country, and is of such in- 
variable routine character as to make its regulation by general rules 
issued by a Government department possible and desirable. In these 
cases, the work done by the officers of the department in different 
parts of the country is such that the failure or laxity on the part of 
one of them is liable to immediate detection and exposure by throw- 
ing out of gear almost instantaneously the work of those similarly 
employed in other parts. No one will maintain that salt manufacture 
is a business of this kind, As in agriculture, so in the manufao- 
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ture of salt^ profit to the manufacturer depends on the minute 
attention given to details at every stage of the process of production 
and on the small and individually almost inappreciable saving in cost 
effected in a hundred ways. 

3. It may perhaps be argued that even under the monopoly 
system the Government employs the ryots to manufacture the salt 
and recognizes to some extent a right of occupancy in these ryots, 
who may be supposed to have an interest in making as much salt and 
as cheaply as possible. This, however, is not the case, and it is 
exactly in this respect that the monopoly system grievously fails. 
The quantity to be manufactured by each ryot is fixed ab the com- 
mencement of the manufacturing season by a Government ofiBcer, and 
any outturn in excess of the quantity required by Government must 
be destroyed. The ryot has thus no certainty as to the quantity of 
salt he will be allowed to manufacture in coming years, or even as to 
whether he will be permitted to manufacture at all j for manufacture 
must be closed if the stocks in the factory in question and adjoin- 
ing factories are sufficient. He cannot, therefore, look beyond the 
immediate present in any of his arrangements for carrying on manu- 
facture and is practically reduced to the position of a labourer paid 
at a fixed rate on the quantity of salt which the Government chooses 
to take. The variableness of the seasons renders salt manufacture a 
somewhat precarious industry ; and the monopoly system makes it 
still more precarious. 

4. The salt, whether good or bad, must be taken by Government 
when it is not below a certain standard in quality ; and in years in 
which the outturn, owing to unfavourable season, is deficient, any salt 
that is delivered must be accepted. As the Government pays at the 
same rate for good and bad salt, the incentive to the production of 
good salt is weakened. It is to the interest of the Government 
officer having large stocks of bad salt to force it on the public by 
withholding the sales of good salt until the former are got rid of. 
This very frequently happened when the monopoly system was in 
force throughout the Presidency, It is no doubt true that the portion 
of the population which cares for good salt is at present a small one, 
but small as it is, ib is increasing. Tinder the monopoly system there 
is no chance of the taste of the higher classes of the community for 
good salt at increased prices finding satisfaction, and the result must 
be that so long as the system is in force, the demand for good salt 
will be smothered, unless the Government undertakes to supply salt of 
different qualities at different costs to suit the tastes of the different 
classes of consumers. This, it is hardly necessary to say, will be a 
chimerical undertaking and lead to peculation and waste. That any 
part of the community should be debarred from getting salt of good 
quality when it is willing to pay for it, is a considerable grievance, and 
the grievance is all the greater when it is remembered that good salt 
is really cheap salt too. Por instance, A manufactures salt containing 
96 per cent, sodium chloride and 4 per cent, impurities, while B turns 
out salt with 99 per cent, chloride of sodium and 1 per cent, im- 
purities. Under the excise system if each man be allowed to sell the 
salt at such price as he can get for it, A may realize for his salt 8 
annas and B 4^ annas over and above the duty of Rs. 2-8-0 paid to 

xr 
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Government. As^ liowever, B^s salt contains a little over 3 per cent, 
more of sodium chloride than the purchaser of A.^s salt saves 
in duty more than he loses in cost price, and, on the whole, gets a 
better article for a lower price. Under the monopoly system both 
kinds of salt would be sold at exactly the same price, 3 annas per 
maund ex- duty, and the person wishing to obtain by legal means 
the better kind of salt might chance to obtain it as a matter of favour, 
but could not get it for money. 

5. The rates of kudivaram, that is, the prices paid by Government 
for salt delivered to it under the monopoly system, are fixed and to a 
great extent independent of the changes in the rates of wages for 
labour prevailing in the particular localities. This would not be a 
great grievance if the ryots were allowed to regulate production each 
year according to their own calculations as to probable demand, so 
that they might recoup the losses of one year from the gains of 
another. It is true that the I'ates of kudivaram have sometimes been 
raised, but this is done only after it is demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the higher authorities that the ryots could not possibly 
manufacture and deliver salt at the rates in force. 'J'fais is not an 
easy process. Mox'eovor, there is considerable difieronce between the 
costs of salt of pans situated near iho platforms and of those at a great 
distance, the cost of carriage in the latter case being higher than in 
the former. The Government officei's cannot take into account all 
these differences and increase or decreimc the* kudivaram in the way 
in which private manufacturers can. I find from the last annual 
report of the Salt Department that Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company 
and other firms who have entered into contracts with manufacturers 
in the Ohingleput factories for short periods have agreed to pay in 
addition to the fixed kudivaram additional sums varying apparently 
with reference to the increased cost of manufacture in, or of transport 
of salt from, particular pans. 


6. The selling of salt at a fixed price whether it is good or bad, 
light or heavy, gives room for the play of individual preferences or 
partialities and consequent domoralissation of the subordinate officers 
in the factories. An example will make my meaning clear. It is a 
well known fact that traders prefer to buy light salt as they can 
make a greater profit out of it than out of heavy salt ; the reason is 
that people purchase salt by the measure and light salt measures more 

than heavy salt, the difference being 
appears from the admin- somctimOwS * as much as 20 per 
te eShl of salt by meaauro- 

Bomba7 Preaidoaoy havo made special mont instead Of weignmoilt IS 
arraa^maatsfortbeprodnctioii of liglit sonietimes erroneously ascribed to 

machinations of traders who 
seek to earn a profit by deceiving 
ignorant purchasers and giving them short weight. I'raders do, no 
doubt, sometimes take undue advantage of the ignorance of pur- 
chasers, but in this instance it seems to me probable that even if 
they reformed their ways and attempted to sell by weighment, the pur- 
chasers who have long been accustomed to purchase by measure- 
ment ^uld imagine that fraud was intended and would not take the 
salt. However desirable it may be that salt should be retailed by 
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weight and not by measure^ any attempt to bring about this result 
by coercive measures^ rendering penal the sale of salt by measure 
in the thousands of petty bazaars throughout the Presidency^ will 
be attended with great risk of oppression to the poorer classes of the 
population whose interests are intended to be safe- guarded ; and the 
Government cannot undertake legislation of this kind with a light 
heart. This question is intimately connected with the scheme for 
the introduction of greater uniformity in the measures and weights 
in use in this Presidency, which^ I believe, is now under the consider- 
ation of Government. If it is decided to take action in this direction, 
the measure will, I presume, be adopted tentatively in the larger 
towns at first and gradually extended to rural tracts, the duty of 
enforcing the regulations prescribed being entrusted to popular 
bodies, such as Municipal Councils and Local Fund Union Panchayats. 
However this may be, there is the fact that light salt finds greater 
favour with the trade than heavy salt, and this fact gives the former 
a higher value. Under the monopoly system, it was in the power of 
the subordinate officers of the department to sell the light salt to 
their friends and benefit them, while heavy salt fell to the lot of 
others. No doubt the heaps were sold in the order of the numbers 
assigned to them, but information as to which heaps contained light 
salt was not easily procurable by all intending purchasers, and it 
would be nothing strange if particular persons succeeded in getting 
the light salt to the exclusion of others. It comos then to this, viz,, 
that, whereas under the monopoly system the additional, it may be 
adventitious, value borne by light salt was appropriated either by 
accident or by design by certain favored persons among purchasers, 
under the excise system it is enjoyed by the person who is justly 
entitled to it, viz., the producer. 

7. While the monopoly system on the ono hand throws upon 
Government the serious responsibility of adjusting supplies to domand 
with reference to tho ovorshifting conditions of trade, it deprives 
Government of the only moans of judging whether and when, such 
an adjustment is necessary, as it substitutes an artificial for a natural 
price which, under ordinary circumstances, serves as an unerring 
index pointing to the necessity of increasing or contracting supplies. 
This is an evil of great magnitude, and now that owing to tho 
extension of communications and tho cheapening of the cost of 
carriage, almost all parts of tho country have been brought into trade 
relations with one another and rondorod sensitive to trade influcncoB, 
it seems to me to bo perfectly idle for a Government department to 
undertake tho duty of regulating salt production. To put tho same 
thing in another way. The salt trade cannot be isolated from trade 
in other commodities, becauso salt is generally brought inland as a 
return load by traders who take grain or other articles to the coast, 
and a change in tho demand for those articles reacts on tho domand 
for salt. In private trade under natural conditions tho adjustment 
of supplies to demand is automatic, that is to say, traders and 
manufacturers who may know nothing about the causes in the 
changes in the conditions of supply and demand all over the country 
of any commodity, set about making arrangements for increasing or 
diminishing supplies by simply taking as their guide the rise or 
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in prices. The Q-overnment officers would need to he almost omnis- 
cient to perform this function efficiently without the aid afforded by 
the natural course of prices. 

8. The Grovernment by selling salt produced at different places at 
a uniform price, without reference to the cost of production or the 
conditions of demand and supply, bolsters up inferior factories and 
handicaps the better sources, the result being on the whole increase 
in the cost of salt and loss to the community, 

9. The monopoly system has not the effect of steadying prices, as 
is commonly behoved. On the contrary, though under it salt is sold 
at a uniform price when it leaves the factory, outside the factory the 
prices are subjected to fluctuations all the more violent, because the 
factory price is kept down at an artificial level. The result is that 
the trader benefits at the expense of the producer, except in cases in 
which both occupations are combined in the same person. The truth 
of the above observations will be seen from the following example. 
Take 3 factories A, B and C, at a distance of 20 miles from each 
other north to south. When there are sufficient stocks in these 
factories and the facilities of communications are equal, each factory 
will supply all places within a distance of 10 miles north and south, 
besides tracts which are at less distance from it than from other 
factories. If stocks are deficient in A and the demand great, and 
Grovernment continue selling salt at 3 annas a inaund, there is sure 
to be a run on the factory. When tho salt is all sold out, traders from 
A and the regions supplied by it will have to go to B, and though 
they may get the salt at 3 annas a maund, the cost of carriage will 
have increased. Meanwhile the factory at A having been denuded 
of salt, the retail prices at that station will have enormously risen. 
Under the excise system what would happen is this. When the 
stocks in A arc insufficient to moot tho demand, the px'ice of salt in A 
will rise to such an extent as to make it profitable for traders in some 
of the tracts served by A to go to B for the salt. This will again 
affect the price in B and then in 0 and so on all along the line. The 
result is that no factory will be absolutely denuded of salt, producing 
panic and violent perturbations in retail prices, but stocks will be 
conserved as long as practicable, a diversion of trade being effected in 
various directions. 

10. The above remarks, I repeat, are not based merely on theoretic 
considerations, hut on actual experience. The report of tho Salt 
Oommission and the annual reports of tho administration of the Salt 
Department are full of instances of factories having been denuded of 
salt in the manner pointed out. 

11. In view of the grave evils inhei'ent in the monopoly system, 
we^ should be justifi.ed in giving preference to the excise system, even 
if it were attended with some increase of price to the consumer ; but 
has there really been an increase of price and over what ? The cost 
price under the monopoly system has been assumed to be 3 annas for 
the last 30 years, and this rate has acquired in popular estimation 
a sort of prescriptive right to be regarded as the normal cost not- 
withstanding changes in the rates of wages, in the value of money, 
and in the conditions of trade. Even when the Salt Commission 
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made their calculations, the cost of salt in Madras was found to be 
more than 3 annas a maund, and salt was sold by Government at the 
Madras dep8t really at a loss. Assuming, however, for the sake of 
argument, that 3 annas correctly represented the cost price of salt at 
the time when the monopoly system was displaced by the excise^ it 
will be seen that no fair comparison can be made between that rate 
and the present excise prices without taking the following considera- 
tions into account and making due allowances for them : — 

Since 1881 the sales of salt in consequence of demand from 
tracts outside the Presidency, chiefly Orissa, and increase of popu- 
lation which amounts to 15*6 per cent., have increased from 56 to 
69 J lakhs of maunds or by 24 per cent., while the number of factories 
at work was greatly reduced shortly before 1881. The increased 
produce would to some extent have had to be raised at more than 
proportionate cost, even if the monopoly system had been continued 
throughout the Presidency. That this must be the case is clear 
from statements contained in the administration reports of the Salt 
Department which go to show that the oSicers of the department find 
very great difliculty in procuring labour for working the extensions 
of factories recently sanctioned. 

2nd , — The prices of excise salt include three items of charges 
which the monopoly rate of 3 annas excludes, though these charges 
fall eventually on the consumers under either system. The itouis 
are — 

(a) l^ho additional price paid to the producer at the factory 
instead of to the trader on account of tho inadequacy of bioeks to 
meet the demand as pointed out in paragraph 9 suym, 

{})) The additional price paid for light salt (paragi'aph 6 supra), 

(fi) The additional price paid for good salt (paragraph 4 supra, 

For example, tho price of oxciso salt at Hnv\& in tho Ganjain 
district was 4 annas 3 pies a maund in 1890-91. The high price was 
due to tho restriction, owing to insufficient stocks, of inland sales at 
Ganjatn (which by tho way is a monopoly factory) and the consequent 
divei'sion of trade to Surlfi.. Salt at Ganjam is sold by Govornmont at 
a fixed price of 4 annas {not 3 annas), and sales are allowed only on 
certain days and in restricted quantities to prevent depletion of stocks. 
Tho oonsoquGBCO is that traders have to go to Surld and got tlioir salt 
at an enhanced price incurring probably enhanced cost of carriage at 
the same time. All this enhanced cost is recouped by tlio traders by 
enhancing the price of salt to the consumers whether tho salt has 
been obtained from Ganjam or Surld. Novortholoss tho factory price 
of a maund is only 4 annas at Ganjam, while that at Surld is 4 annas 
3 pies, and this shows that the factory price of oxciso salt may bo 
higher than tho mouopoly rate though really tho prico paid by tho 
consumer may bo less under the former than under the latter system. 
Examples of cases of salt commanding higher or lower prices accord- 
ing as they are light or heavy abound in the Madras dopftt, whore 
the price of salt varies from 4 to 7 annas a maund. Tho reason for tho 
preference for light salt has already boon explained. In tho Madras 
retail market also salt is sold at different prices with rofuronce to the 
quality of the article. 
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12. What after all is the increase of cost of excise salt at present ? 
The cost is 4 annas a maund for the whole Presidency as compared 
with the hypothetical 3 annas under the monopoly system. In the 
Masulipatam division it is only 2 annas 8 pies. It seems to me that, 
making sufficient allowance for the considerations above pointed out, 
prices are really cheaper now than under the monopoly system. A 
comparison of retail prices in 1889 with the prices before 1880 shows 
that retail prices are in most places lower now than under the monopoly 
system. Moreover, a difference of one anna per maund of 80 lb. 
makes no difference in retail prices, as these are quoted at so much 
per Madras measure of say 41b., and the increase of one anna per 
maund would be equivalent to only an increase of price of a Madras 
measure by less than one-half of a pie. This fact should be borne in 
mind in judging of the real effect of a sudden temporary pressure of 
demand on inadequate stocks and consequent rise of prices, which 
pressure of demand, be it noted, must happen quite as frequently as, 
if not more frequently, under the monopoly than under the excise 
system. 

13. It is now unnecessary to advert to the circumstances which 
led to the enhancement of the price of salt in 1885 and 1886, soon 
after the introduction of the excise system. The causes of the rise 
in price were fully investigated by Grovernment in 1888, and though 
the views of the Salt Department have been at variance with those of 
Grovernment on this subject, I am not aware that a single argument 
has been brought forward tonding in any way to shake the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Government after full enquiiy. As regards the 
measures adopted by Government to remedy the evils that had arisen, 
there can be but one opinion, viz., that the measures have been emi- 
nently successful. The retail price of salt to the consumer has not 
increased beyond what it was under the monopoly system. On the 
contrary, if an exact calculation were possible, it would probably be 
found that prices have gone below what they would he at the 
present time under the monopoly system. A fairer distribution of 
profits between the manufacturers and the traders has been brought 
about and the profits of middlemen have to some extent been cut 
down. The old argument that capitalists restrict productiou has been 
shown to be entirely unfounded, the diftam or regulation of the 
quantity manufactured being now found to have been fixed with a 
view to secure the maximmi production and not with a view to restrict 
it. Many licensees work their salt pans independently of capitalists 
and store and sell salt on their own account. There is full competi- 
tion among the capitalists themselves. This, I believe, is the case 
even in Madras where the average price is 5 annas 2 pies a maund. 
Salt at this station always costs more than the monopoly price of 3 
annas, and the additional 2 annas and 2 pies includes this excess as 
well as the extra value of light as well as of good salt as already 
explained. I do not think therefore that any material redaction in 
the price of salt at Madras can be looked for. 

14. The monopoly system is sometimes defended on the ground 
that as the Government levies on salt a duty amounting to nearly 20 
times the cost price, it is bound to see that the cost to the consumer is 
not unduly enhanced. The assumption • underlying this statement is 
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tliat under tlie monopoly system it is possible for Grovernment to 
bave control over tbe price of salt. This assumption, as I have 
above shown, is unfounded. It seems to me that if the salt tax is 
an evil, it is an aggravation of that evil to levy it under the monopoly 
system. The Grovernment has, however, with a view to prevent an 
undue enhancement of price by combinations of traders, accumu- 
lated reserve stocks, and these stocks have completely fulfilled their 
purpose. The necessity for this arrangement arose from the sudden 
substitution of the excise for the monopoly system which was in 
existence for over three-quarters of a century, and I believe that 
in the course of a few years more, their maintenance will be found 
to be unnecessary. The object is not to drive capitalists out of the 
salt trade ; what is desired is that there should be sufficient competi- 
tion among them. There is not likely to be any danger of extensive 
combinations among the capitalists, such as that which arose at 
Madras in 1885 and 1886 under very special circumstances. Tempo- 
rary local combinations may of course occasionally occur, but their 
effect will be evanescent. The danger now seems to be rather in the 
direction of Salt Department imposing unnecessary restrictions on the 
prices charged by salt manufacturers or of bringing the reserve stocks 
to sale with a view to reduce prices below what they would be under 
natural conditions when there is full competition, instead of keeping 
the reserve for use as a heroic remedy on extraordinary occasions, 
such as, for instance, would justify Government in importing grain to 
tracts suffering from distress. Government reservo stocks under the 
excise system, though objectionable on principle and justifiable only 
as a temporary expedient to repair mistakes committed in tho past, 
have not practically operated to tho prejudice of the excise manu- 
facturers, because the Government has not hitherto intorlorod with 
the course of salt trade and has allowed traders a large range of 
prices to base their calculations upon. Tho loss incurred by Govern- 
ment by maintaining the stocks is also very trifling when compared 
with the revenue derived by Government from the salt duty. If, how- 
ever, Government wore to enter into direct competition with oxciso 
manufacturers, it would simply load to the extinction of the oxciso 
and to the rehabilitation of the monopoly system, which is a consum- 
mation greatly to be regretted in tjho interests of the public for tho 
reasons I have already explained. 

15. There are three conditions essential for the proper working of 
the excise system, viz., fmt^ tho restrictions imposed on manufacturers 
should nob bo greater than arc absolutely necessary for tho protection 
of the revenue ; secondly^ there should bo no obstacles interposed to 
tho opening of new pans, and additional storage room should be 
provided on a liberal scale under adequate guarantees in all factories ; 
thirdly f small traders should receive tho same countenance and 
assistance as large traders from both salt and Railway officials when 
they want to purchase salt and send them by the railway. I do not 
know what the policy of tho Salt Department in respect of these 
matters latterly has been, but I have no doubt that, if they are looked 
at from tho point of view of the convenience of tho producers as well 
as of the Salt Department and adequately provided for, tho excise 
system will in the course of a few years bo able to stand on its own 
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legs, and to dispense with the artificial support of Grovernment reserve 
stocks* The completion of the Bast Coast and other railways now in 
progress will also materially help to bring about this result. The 
excise system has now justified itself and what is wanted for its com- 
plete success is a continuity of policy. If this is ensured, there is no 
reason why Madras should not secure a large share in the Bengal salt 
trade, driving out Liverpool salt from thence. The question of substi- 
tution of excise for Government monopoly was first mooted by the 
Cheshire Salt Chamber of Commerce, in the hope that a market might 
theroby bo opened in Madras for their salt, and the prejudice against 
the excise system is to some extent due to this circumstance* The 
probability, however, is that Madras salt will eventually drive out 
English salt trom Bengal. Salt is sent from England to Bengal as 
ballast, but if a trade si)rings up between Madras and Bengal in 
Bengal coal, it would be profitable to send Madras salt as a return 
load. The Government would do well to do all that lies in its power 
to develop an export trado in Madras salt, and this can be done only 
under the oxoiso system. If the English salt syndicate persists in 
artificially raising the price of English salt shipped to Bengal, it would 
bo materially assisting the Madras manufacturers to compete in the 
Bengal market. Germany, Aden and Arabia have been sending salt 
to Bengal during the last 3 or 4 years ; and Madras, which is so much 
nearer to Bengal than these countries and has so many facilities for 
the manufacture of good salt, ought, under proper arrangements, to 
be able to secure to itselE the bulk of the Bengal salt trade. 

Statement No. I. 


Quantity of salt manufackired and sold and the hahnee mnaining m stock in the 
East Coast factories in each year from 18B1-82 to 1 890-1? 1. 

In lakhs of maunds. 1 maund = 82? lb. 


1 

Years. 

1 

Manufac- 

ture. 

Bale. 

Stocks 
at the end 
of each year. 

1881-82 

60*42 

56*00 

75-89 

1882-83 • • • * • • • * 

66-54 

62*55 

76*44 

1883-84 • • • . • . * • 

59-83 

65*35 

63*28 

1884-85 .. .I *. •• 

74*87 

61*89 

67*08 

1885-86 .. •• *• •* 

57*20 ' 

‘ 67*34 

51*27 

1886-87 *. *• «• •• 

48*40 

65*91 

28*04 

1887-88 « . . . * • . • 

88*67 

68*24 

47*03 

1888^9 

89*94 

70*69 

63*26 

1889-90 

92*42 

71*68 

80*21 

1890-91 

87*23 

69*50 

j 

94*20 
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Statement No. II. 


Average factory price of salt per mamd. 


— 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 



AS. P. 

AS. 

p. 

*AS. 

p. 

AS. P. 

AS. 

P. 

AS. P. 

Ohatrapur 


3 

2 

3 

6-7 

6 

0*6 

5 

10*9 

4 

1 

4 3-6 

Ohicacole 


3 

6-6 

4 

5-6 

9 

2*6 

5 

9*8 

4 

3 

3 11*6 

Masulipatam 


3 

6-6 

4 

9-5 

4 

11*09 

3 

11*2 

3 

3 

2 8 

Nellore . . 


3 

0 

3 

9-9 

3 

3*6 

3 

6*7 

3 

7 

3 5*3 

Chingleput . ♦ 


5 

4-8 

6 

8 2 

6 

3*2 

5 

4*1 

6 

2 

5 0*6 

Negapatam 


3 

10-9 

7 

1*0 

6 

2*2 

4 

11*6 

4 

3 

4 6 

Tinnevelly 


6 

0-9 

6 

1*0 

6 

1*7 

4 

4*3 

4 

3 

3 7 


Average .. 


5 

7*3 

6 

M 

4 

9*8 

4 

4 

4 0*2 


Note.— The excise system was introduced in a small number of factories in 1882-1884. 
In 1885-86 the system was brought into force in nearly all the Madras factories. The 
season in 1886-86 and 1886-87 was unfavorable for salt manufacture, and the outturn in 
those years was very small as compared with the ordinary outturn. The result was 
depletion of stocks and consequent enhancement in the price of salt. 


Statement No. III. 

Retail price of salt in seers ofS tolas per rupee. 


Gan jam 

Vizagapatam 

God&vari 

Kistna 

Nellore 

Ouddapah 

Anantapur 

Bollary 

Kurnool 

Madras 

North Arcot 

South Arcot 

Tan j ore 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnovolly 

Coimbatore 

Salem . . 

South Oanara 

Malabar 



1879. 

1880. 

1889. 

1890. 


11-86 

11*81 

12*33 

11*40 


10*24 

10*68 

11*69 

11*70 


12*64 

11*98 

12*00 

12*01 


12*91 

12*80 

13*19 

13*11 


12-70 

12*00 

12*34 

12*80 


13*89 

13*92 

12*34 

12-20 


1 12-96 

12-81 

( 11-14 

\ 11-87 

11*60 

11*90 


12*06 

12*63 

11-36 

11*60 


13*88 

13-76 

12*31 

13*00 


12*12 

12*33 

11-31 

11*40 


14*09 

14*28 

11-68 

11*60 


12*27 

12*62 

12-62 

12-80 


12*20 

12*13 

12-46 

12*42 


13*80 

13*64 

13-47 

13*48 


13*96 

14*74 

14-68 

14*80 


11*78 

12*12 

11-98 

12-60 


11*82 

11*04 

13-43 

13-28 


11*66 

11*61 

13-17 

13*60 

.. 

10*56 

9*79 

11-60 

11*70 

Average .. 

12-48 

12*62 

12*36 

12-44 


Note. — From January 1878 to 10th March 1882, the duty on salt was 2-8-0 a 
maund, and on the latter date it was reduced to Hs. 2 a maund. The duty was again 
raised to Bs. 2-8-0 in January 1888 and continuos at this rate at present. 

% 
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(g ) — BemarJcs on the Ahhdri Administration of the Madras Presidency. 

The principles formulated by the Secretary of State for India in 
regard to abkdri administration and accepted by the House of Com- 
mons during the recent debate on this question are stated in the letter 
of the Government of India of 16th May last to be as follows: — 

(1) Any extension of the habit of drinking among Indian popu- 

lations is to be discouraged. 

(2) The tax on spirits should be as high as may be possible with- 

out giving rise to illicit methods of making and selling 
liquor. 

(3) Subject to the above considerations, a maximum revenue 

should be raised from a minimum consumption of intoxica- 
ting liquors. 

2, The discouragement of drinking is thus the primary object 
aimed at in abkdri arrangements. A total prohibition of the consump- 
tion of liquors among classes of people addicted to the use of them 
would, however, cause great hardship and be incapable of enforcement 
even if desirable. The drinking classes in such a case would almost 
to a certainty supply themselves with liquor by illicit distillation and 
smuggling, and get demoi'alized by law-breaking as well as drinking. 
The object in view is therefore sought to be attained by subjecting 
liquors to a high duty, so high as to act as a check on consumption, 
and yet not so high as to cause an outbreak of illioiti distillation or 
smuggling, which cannot be coped with except by employing preven- 
tive establishments at enormous cost. The limit of taxation which 
satisfies the above conditions is not the same in all places but varies in 
different places, and even in the same place at different times, accord- 
ing to idiosyncrasies of race, taste and lawless habits, climatic differ- 
ences, efficiency of prevention, facilities for illicit distillation and other 
circumstances; and tho problem of excise administration consists in 
finding this limit for the different parts of the country and adjusting 
the duty with reference to it. 

3, Revenue is not to be the main object in abkdri arrangements, 
that is to say, it is not to be developed by lowering the duty and 
extending consumption of intoxicating liquors, but by enhancing the 
duty and restricting consumption. Subject to this condition, it is a 
desirable object to develop the revenue (i) by pushing up taxation to 
the limit already referred to, (2) by taking care that as little of the 
realizable revenue as possible is diverted from the coffers of the State 
and absorbed by middlemen or others to whom privilege of sale, &c., 
of liquors may be granted. The taxation of liquors has this great 
advantage over other forms of taxation of commodities in general 
consumption, viz., that while the latter are objectionable in that and in 
so far as they restrict consumption, the former is beneficial for that 
very reason. 

4, The following facts will show that the principles and considera- 
tions above adverted to have been steadily kept in view in all abk4ri 
arrangements in this Presidency during the last 16 or 20 years, and 

Gl-overnment may justly claim to have attained, in spite of 
difficulties met with at the outset, a very considerable measure of 
success in the application of those principles* 
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6. The Presidency contains an area of about 140,000 square miles 
with a population of nearly 31 millions. Of this area about 20,000 
square miles, containing a population of nearly a million, comprise 
what are called the Agency tracts in the Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Goddvari districts. These tracts are hilly and jungly and inhabited 
by uncivilized, wild races ; and it is not open to Government to adopt 
scientific methods of administration in these places. Throughout the 
Agency tracts, toddy (fermented palm juice) is now left untaxed. 
During the Rumpa rebellion in 1880, the oppressions of the toddy 
renters was alleged as one of the reasons for the emeute. In Ganjam, 
Khonds are allowed to distil spirits for domestic consumption and not 
for sale. It was at one time thought that Uriya distillers in the 
Khond country were spreading drunkenness among the Khonds and 
steadily and surely winning their lands ; and they (Uriyas) were pro- 
hibited from distilling or selling liquor there. Recent reports from 
the Collector, however, show that the Khonds do not distil liquor 
themselves, but employ clandestinely Uriya distillers to manufacture 
for them and that the prohibition above referred to has given rise to 
considerable illicit traffic in liquor. The question of allowing Uriyas 
to distil under proper safeguards and strict control is now under the 
consideration of the Abkdri department. In Vizagapatam the Abkdri 
privileges in some of the tracts are leased out to contractors, and in 
others kept under amani management, that is to say, the supply and 
sale of liquor is made under the supervision of Government officers. 
In the Rumpa country in the Godavari district little or no spirit is 
consumed. In some of the other Agency villages in this district the 
privilege of sale of spirit is leased out to contractors ; in others again 
to the villagers themselves for lump sums. It will not bo possible to 
control the traffic in liquor in the Agency tracts on the pi'inciplos laid 
down by the Secretary of State, and these tracts must be put aside so 
far as the present inquiry is concerned. There is, however, no reason 
to think that drunkenness is on the increase in those regions. 

6. Confining our attention to the portions of the Px'osidoncy (com- 
prising an area of nearly 120,000 square miles with a population of 
about 30 millions) in which it is practicable to regulate the taxation of 
liquor on the principles laid down by tho Secretary of State, the 
following very brief account will show the stops taken during the last 
20 years for introducing sound mSthods of abkdri administration. Tho 
liquors principally drunk in this Prosidoncy arc, 1st, country spirits, 
2ndly, imported liquors and liquors manufactured in the country and 
excised at the customs rate of duty and otherwise dealt with for pur- 
poses of taxation in the same manner as imported liquors, and, Srdly^ 
toddy or fermented palm juico. 

7. Country spirits consumed are distilled either from jaggery 
(crude sugar) or toddy (palm juice). Toddy spirit is in uso in the 
Goddvari, Malabar and South Oanara districts and in the coast taluks 
of the Kistna district and tho two taluks of tho Kurnool district east 
of the Nallamalai hills, viz., Oumbum and Mdrkdpur. In some of the 
plain taluks of the Vizagapatam district spirit distilled from mowha 
flowers (Bassia lalifolia) and also spirit distilled from rice are oon^ 
sumod. In tho remaining portions, jaggery spirit is drunk, 
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8. Twenty years ago, the systems of abkdri administration in force 
were very primitive and the privilege of manufacturing and selling 
spirits in large areas, usually districts, was leased out to contractors 
for lump sums, and the spirit was manufactured in stills scattered all 
over the country according to the rude methods and appliances in use 
among native distillers. The liquor was sold in sanctioned shops, but 
practically there was no limit to the number of shops that might be 
opened. In accordance with the provisions of the Abkdri Act, a 
minimum price was no doubt fixed below which liquor could not be 
sold, but as the minimum price was fixed without any reference to the 
alcoholic strength of the liquor sold, it was of no use whatever. In 
short, there was no attempt made to regulate taxation or to ascertain 
and control consumption, and contractors were practically allowed to 
do what they liked in the way of extending consumption. 

9. The obvious remedy for this state of things was the substitution 
for the renting system of an arrangement under which out-stills could 
be suppressed and manufacture concentrated in large distilleries easily 
guarded, the revenue being realized by a duty of excise adjusted with 
reference to alcoholic strength on every gallon of spirit issued there- 
from. Before, however, this system of central distilleries, known 
locally as the excise system,'^ could be introduced into any particular 
district, it was necessary to make sure of two conditions, viz., 1st, 
that when out-stills were suppressed distillers able and willing to 
construct the necessary buildings and manufacture spirit cheaply on a 
large scale by using scientific methods and appliances would be forth- 
coming, and, 2ndly, that the expenses of distribution of liquor from 
a central distillery to the outlying parts of districts in which facilities 
for illicit distillation were great did not so enhance the cost of liquor 
to the consumers as to drive them to supply themselves with it 
illicitly. 

^ 10. Accordingly, ^Hhe excise system was first experimentally 
tried in selected districts between the years 1869 — 74. The results 
showed that no difficulty was likely to be experienced in finding dis- 
tillers, provided that the areas over which they were given the 
privilege of selling liquor were sufficiently extensive to enable them to 
do a large business. In 1875-76, the excise system^' was intro- 
duced into further portions of the Presidency with certain modifica- 
tions, the chief of which was that tiie distiller or contractor who was 

S *ven the monopoly privilege of manufacture and sale within a 
strict was required to guarantee a minimum revenue from the duty 
leviable on the spirit issued for consumption, the object in view being 
to prevent his making all his profit in the easily manageable portions 
of his farms, leaving the dSstant outlying portions to the illicit 
distiller and the smuggler. The contractor was charged with the 
duty of maintaining sufficient establishments to prevent illicit practices 
and smuggling. ^ He was bound to sell the spirit at certain maximum 
and minimum prices prescribed by Government. The minimum limit 
was intended to prevent the contractor lowering the price to such 
an extent as^ to unduly extend consumption, and the maximum limit 
to prevent his running up the price so high in particular localities as 
to cause hardship to the drinking classes and drive them to illicit 
practices in obtaming supplies of liquor. The minimum prices were 



fixed in snob, a manner as to leave a reasonable profit to tbe contractor 
after paying tbe duty and defraying the cost of liquor^ of distillation^ 
of establishments^ of remuneration to vendors^ &c., according to an 
assumed standard, and tbe maximum prices were fixed somewhat 
higher so as to leave a margin for the contractor to enable him to 
adapt prices to the actual circumstances of the difierent parts of his 
farm, 

11. The concentration of distillation and the introduction of the 
guaranteed revenue system, as the system above described was called, 
was easy in all districts in which jaggery spirit was consumed, and it 
was extended in 1875 and 1878 to all the districts of the Presidency 
excepting those mentioned in paragraph 7 as districts in which toddy 
spirit is chiefly drunk. In the inland taluks of the Vizagapatam dis- 
trict in which mowha spirit is drunk, the excise system was introduced 
in 1875, but was withdrawn in 1878 as it did not work well there, 

12. The guaranteed revenue system (which is still retained in 
Bombay) was in force until 1884-85, when the abkdri arrangements 
were again completely remodelled with reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the Abkdri Committee, which was appointed by Government 
in 1884. It was found that this system had done its work in the way 
of introducing and familiarizing native distillers with improved 
methods and appliances in the manufacture of spirit, but was operat- 
ing prejudicially to sound abkdri administration in other respects. 
Its failure was mainly attributable to three causes, viz., the largo 
size of the farms generally comprising entire districts, which shut out 
all but the largest capitalists from the competition for the contracts, 
and enabled a few rich European firms to comJbino to keep down the 
bids for the guaranteed revenue, and to make unduly largo px*ofitfl 
from the more easily managed portions of the farms, neglecting 
altogether the outlying parts ; secondly, the realization of the rovonuo 
wholly in the shape of a uniform fixed duty throughout the farms 
without regard to the often widely varying conditions of the tracts 
comprised within them, and the artificial regulations imposed by 
Government as regards retail prico>s of liquor, which, as already 
observed, were based on hypothetical data as regards cost of liquor 
and other items liable to considerable fluctuations in different tracts 
of country and from year to year ; and, thirdly^ the entrusting to the 
contractors the duty of maintaining sufficient establishments for the 
prevention of illicit distillation, while at the same time no police 
powers were or could be conceded to those establishments which wore 
not under official control and discipline. The large monopolists had 
very generally neglected to maintain the establishments they were 
bound to employ or to provide adequate facilities for the supply of 
liquor to the more difficult and loss accessible portions of their farms ; 
they had closed large numbers of shops previously existing, and in 
the remaining shops they had cut down the allowance of the retailers 
to such an extent as to drive them to seek their remuneration in 
illicit practices, such as giving short measure, dilution, ; and by 
charging the maximum prices in the populous portions of the farms 
and spending as little as possible on their management, they had 
reaped enormous profits, a very considerable portion of which should, 
under proper arrangements, have come to Government in the shape 
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of taxation. The result was a considerable decline in the revenue, 
while at the same time there was reason to suppose that the real con- 
sumption had increased and not decreased. 

13. The object of the reforms initiated in 1884 was to provide a 
remedy for these evils. To ensure sufficient personal attention being 
paid by the renters to all parts of the farms and to admit of the smaller 
capitalists with local knowledge competing for them, the size of the 
farms had to be reduced ; but as it would, at the same time, have been 
distinctly a retrograde step to allow small renters to establish stills of 
their own for the supply of tracts served by central distilleries, the 
expedient was adopted of separating the privileges of manufacture and 
sale, which had hitherto been leased out conjointly. As regards the 
former, the policy has been to leave tho manufacture and supply of 
spirits to licensed vendors free wherever possible, that is to say, to 
make it cease to be a monopoly and to permit any one, who chooses 
to embark in the business of distillation, to obtain a license to work a 
distillery and to sell the liquor manufactured to licensed vendors at 
prices mutually agreed upon between them from time to time and not 
fixed by Grovernment. The existence of sufficient competition between 
distillers being essential to the success of this scheme, it was experi- 
mentally tried at first in a limited number of localities, and being found 
to answer was extended to all the districts brought under the excise 
system with the exception of a few special tracts where, owing to the 
absence of railway communications or other causes, the privilege of 
manufacture is still, for the present, granted as a monopoly. The 
principal advantages of the '^free supply^’ system, as it is called, are 
that it affords encouragement to distillers to lay out capital in the 
adoption of the most recent improvements in tho methods of manufac- 
ture, without the fear, so long as they comply with excise regulations, 
of having tho right of distillation taken out of their hands after any 
definite period, as would be the case when the privilege is granted as a 
monopoly ; that by reducing the cost of liquor, it increases the margin 
left for the Government taxation out of the price realizable from the 
consumers, and that it enables licensed vendors to exercise some 
choice as to the distillers from whom they can purchase their liquor, 
and thus to adapt the liquor supplied by them to some extent to the 
tastes of the consumers. The duty of maintaining preventive estab- 
lishments has been undertaken by Government. The realizable 
taxation varies, as already pointed out, in different parts of tho country, 
depending as it does on tho habits of the people, the price which they 
can pay and the facility with which illicit liquor can be made with 
impunity ; and in order to obtain the highest duty that it is possible to 
get in different localities, the taxation was divided into two portions ; 
the first being the still-head duty payable when the liquor leaves the 
distilleries aud fixed at rates sufficiently low to enable the renters of 
the vend farms to suppress the sale of illicit liquor where necessary, 
and the second being the lump sums paid for the privilege of sale by 
the vend-farmers and determined by public competition. By these 
arrangements the total taxation leviable in different places is intended 
to adapt itself to their varying circumstances by a natural process ; 
and when, by the combined action of the preventive establishments 
maintained by Government and of the renters working in their own 
interest to displace illicit by licit consumption, unhampered by artificial 
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restrictions as regards maximum and minimum prices^ illicit dealings 
in liquor have been suppressed, it is expected that the way will be 
clear for equalizing the still-head duty throughout the country and 
levelling it up to the import rate; in other words, increasing the 
fixed and decreasing the variable portion of the total taxation. The 
intention is eventually to dispense altogether with middlemen, with 
monopoly privileges for the sale of liquor also and to make the taxation 
consist of the still-head duty and shop rents. This plan has been 
adopted in towns, but as it is not possible to abolish middlemen all at 
once in rural tracts, the size of the vend farms has been gradually 
reduced in view to middlemen being finally got rid of. 

14. Since 1884 very considerable progress has been made in bring- 
ing the improved excise system 
into force throughout the Pre- 
sidency ; it was of course intro- 
duced at once into the districts 
in which the guaranteed reve- 
nue system was in force ; it 
was also extended to the Kurnool 
district with the exception of the 
Oumbum and Mdrkdpur taluks 
in 1885 86 ; to the upland taluks 
of the Kistna district in 1886 ; 

to the five Municipal towns of the Malabar district in 1886-87 ; to the 
inland taluks of the Vizagapatam district and into tho Mangalore taluk 
of the South Canara district and into tho taluks of Chirakal, Kottaytiin, 
Calicut and Pdlghat of tho Malabar district in 1888-89. It is iiudor 
contemplation to introduce it into Oumbum and Mdrktipur taluks of 
the Kurnool district and Gudivada, Vissanapot and Ndzvid taluks of 
the Kistna district from next April. Within tho next two or throe 
years it will probably be in force in all parts of tho Presidency 
excepting, of course, tho Agency tracts. Tho difficulty has hitherto 
been to devise arrangements under which tho excise system can bo 
worked in districts in which toddy spirit is consumed. In these districts 
distillation is practised by almost every toddy-drawor and its suppi^os- 
sion requires large preventive establishments, ^''oddy required for 
distillation is, moreover, expensive to carry long distances and gets 
spoilt if kept long. Tho plan introduced into tho taluks of the Mala- 
bar district at tho suggestion of Mr. Galton may, however, bo consi- 
dered to have solved the problem. The plan is to establish distilleries 
in central localities, whore palm-trees are abundant, and to permit tho 
distiller to work subsidiary stills in tho vicinity, from which weak 
spirits could be passed by the distillery officer to tho central distillery 
for redistillation. - Centralization of distillation of toddy spirit mwssi- 
tates the employment of strong preventive establishments and it is 
found convenient to work it in connection with tho treo-tax system (to 
be noticed in connection with toddy arrangements) which likewise 
requires strong establishments to work it, 

15. The number of distilleries in tho tracts under tho excise system 
is 20, of which 17 are worked under tho free supply and 6 under 
the monopoly supply system. In all these distilleries spirit is 
manufactured by the method of continuous close distillation.^^ It 
was at one time feared that Messrs. Parry and Company, who work a 


Tracts under the 
excise system 

Tracts in which tho 
excise system has boon 
ordered to be intro- 
duced from 1st April 
next 

Total ... 


106.000 25,435,000 

4,000 473,000 

110.000 25,898,000 
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large distillery at Nellikuppam in the South Aroot district in connec- 
tion with their sugar factory there and manufacture spirit cheaply from 
molasses, would be able under the free supply system to establish 
a practical monopoly and then enhance the price of liquor unduly and 
thus diminish the margin left out of the retail price for the Government 
duty. Experience has, however, since shown that there is'keen com- 
petition among distillers for the custom of licensed vendors in “ free 
supply areas and that the danger apprehended is not likely to arise, 

16. There can be no doubt that since 1883-84 both the duty real- 
ized and the price of liquor in excise districts have increased. The aver- 
age duty for the districts in which the excise system was in force in 
1888-84 was Rs. 3-2-6 per gallon of proof strength. In 1887-88 the 
duty realized in the same districts was Rs. 4-8-3 per gallon, of which 
Rs. 2-13-10 represented the duty levied at the still-head and Rs. 1-10-5 
the incidence per gallon of the i*ents paid by vend farmers and shop- 
keepers for the privilege of sale. The highest excise duty leviable 
under law is Rs. 5 per proof gallon. For the current year the still- 
head duty has been enhanced considerably in several districts and 
therefore a much larger portion of the taxation will be realized in the 
shape of still-hoad duty than in 1887-88. 

17. To determine the effect of the excise system on consumption 
of liquor, the circumstances of the several districts must be separately 
examined. The following are the facts connected with each district : — 

Ganjam^ e^chmve of Agency tracU, — The consumption in 1875-76 
was 38,849 proof gallons, in 1883-84 it had increased to 41,836 
gallons. Since then it has been rapidly diminishing ; in 1886-87 it 
was 24,579 gallons; 1887-88, 24,170 gallons ; and in 1888-89, 24,044 
gallons. The duty per proof gallon which was Rs. 1-15-0 had in- 
creased to Rs. 3-11-9 in 1887-88 and to Rs. 3-6-4 in 1888-89. 

Vizagapatmiy exclusive of Agency tracts. — The consumption in the 
coast taluks of the district was 16,905 gallons in 1875-76, 11,227 
gallons in 1883-84, 26,479 gallons in 1886-87 and 29,133 gallons in 

1887- 88. The increase in these taluks in the later years is entirely 
due to the stoppage of smuggling from the inland taluks where liquor 
was sold cheaply by the contractors under the renting system. Under 
the old law the transport of spirit in quantities not exceeding one 
quart was permissible and considerable quantities were thus trans- 
ported from the rented to the excise taluks with a view to evade 
the higher duty leviable in the latter. The Abkdri Act of 1886 has 
enabled Government to put a stop to this practice by prohibiting the 
transport of liquor in however small quantities from the rented to 
the excise tract. The excise system having been introduced into the 
interior taluks also from 1888-89, the consumption for the whole 
district has declined from 68,472 gallons in 1887-88 to 36,323 in 

1888- 89, The duty realized in 1887-88 and 1888-89 was Rs. 3-4-10 
and Rs. 5-7-1, respectively, per proof gallon against Rs. 2-10-0 in 
1875-76. 

^ QoMvmu — TSo reliable statistics of consumption are available for 
this ^strict which has not yet been brought under the excise system. 
In this as in other tracts in which the out-still system is retained the 
consumption is very large, being 80 proof gallons per 1,000 of the 
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population, a rate nearly double of that in excise tracts. There is 
nothing to show that consumption has increased since 1875-76. When 
the arrangements for concentrating distillation of toddy spirit are 
introduced in this district, there will be an enormous decrease in 
consumption. Mr. Bliss has been directed to visit the Northern 
districts and submit proposals for placing the Abkdri administration 
there on an improved footing, which, it is hoped, will be done at an 
early date. 

Kistna , — The excise system was introduced into the upland taluks 
of this district only in 1886-87 and reliable statistics of consumption 
for previous years are not available. The consumption in 1887-88 
was very high, 141 gallons per 1,000 of the population, but it must 
have been much higher under the out-still system. A reduction in 
the consumption should be brought about by a gradual enhancement 
of the still-head duty in this district. Since 1888-89 the duty has 
been raised from Rs. 1-1-2 to Rs. 1-14-0 per gallon London proof. As 
the upland taluks of this district are surrounded by tracts in which the 
renting system is still maintained, it is necessary, in order to prevent 
smuggling, that the duty should not be fixed very high at the outset, 
but when the coast taluks are also brought under the excise system, 
as it is hoped that they will shortly be, the duty can be considerably 
enhanced. 

% 

Nellore . — In 1875-76 the consumption was 27,403 proof gallons ; 
it has been gradually increasing since 1883-84 ; in that year it was 
38,859 gallons, in 1886-87, 89,813 gallons, and in 1887-88, 42,106 
gallons. In 1888-89, however, it wont down to 39,240 gallons. The 
increase, as compared with the earlier years is duo lo the suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation and smuggling, which is known to have been 

prevalent chiefly in the zomindari 
oHho pofitioi portions, and this is shown by the 
* ISTorth Aroot . . . . -50 fact that the consumption per head 

Cuddapah .... *42 of the population* in this district 

N^Iore !! !! -32 is much lowor than in tho adjacent 

districts. The duty, which was 
Rs. 2-8-9 per proof gallon in 1875-76, amounted to Rs. 4-9-1 in 1887-88 
and to Rs. 4-6-6 in 1888-89. 

CuddapalK — The excise system was introduced into this district in 
1878. The consumption under renting system in 1875-76 was reported 
at 66,848 gallons. In 1878-79, the year after tho famine during which 
this district had suffered very severely and lost more then one-fifth 
of its population, the consumption was 41,172 proof gallons. Since 
then the consumption has been 50,205 gallons in 1883-84, 43,614 in 
1886-87, 46,703 an 1887-88 and 47,541 in 1888-89. Tho duty has 
risen from Rs. 3-1-2 per gallon in 1878-79 to Rs. 5-1-2 in 1887-88 and 
Rs. 4-1 4-9 in 1888-89. 

Bellary Cantonment . — In 1875-76, the consumption was 33,400 
gallons. In 1883-84 it had increased to 46,164 gallons ; in 1886-87 it 
fell to 37,531 gallons ; it rose in 1887-88 to 42,685 owing to favorable 
season and fell again to 38,487 gallons in 1888-89. The duty per 
gallon has risen from Rs. 8-13-6 in 1875-76 to Rs. 5-8-11 in 1887-88 

Y 



and Rs. 6-0-1 in 1888-89. The consumption in this town fluctuates 
with the strength of the garrison. 

Bellary distriotj exclusive of the Cantonment^ and Anantapur dis-^ 
trict , — The excise system was introduced into these districts in 1878-79, 
If the consumption reported under the renting system in 1875-76 can 
be relied on^ it must have been very high — 119,375 proof gallons. In 
1883-84, or 5 years after the famine in which these districts severely 
Buffered, the consumption was 53,615 gallons ; in 1886-87, 48,637 
gallons; in 1887-88, 63,179 gallons; and in 1888-89, 50,990 gallons. 
The duty realized in 1888-89 amounted to Rs. 4-11-8 per gallon in 
the Bellary district including the cantonment and to Rs. 4-4-5 in the 
Anantapur district. 

Eurnool District * — In the taluks west of Nallamalai hills the excise 
system was introduced in 1885-86. The consumption has been as 
follows 1885-86, 35,438 gallons; 1886-87, 41,282 gallons; 1887-88, 
38,798 ; and 1888-89, 28,022. The high consumption in 1886-87 
appears to have been due to the large numbers of laborers employed 
on railway works which have since been completed. The duty realized 
in 1888-89 was Rs. 4-14-9 per gallon. 

Madras Tovm , — The consumption of Puttai and Colombo arrack* 
within the Municipal limits in 1875-76 was 114,402 gallons. In 
1877-78, when the famine was at its height, the consumption rose to 
127,101 gallons owing to the activity of the grain trade. In 1883-84 
it was 126,628 gallons. In 1887-88 the consumption rose to 136,673 
gallons owing to the strike among toddy-drawers during a portion of 
the year and consequent increase in the sales of arrack. In 1888-89 
consumption fell to 129,802 gallons. 

Ghinglepiit District . — The consumption in tho Ohingleput district 
was in 1888-89, 57,483 against 57,795 gallons in 1875-76. 

North Arcof . — The consumption in this district has been as 
follows: — 90,765 gallons in 1875-76; 76,647 in 1883-84; 91,157 
gallons in 1887-88 ; and 91,323 gallons in 1888-89. The duty realized 
has risen from Rs. 3-3-3 per gallon, London proof, in 1875-76, to 
Rs. 5 per gallon in 1888-89. 

South Arcot — The consumption in this district has been 50,437 

? aliens in 1875-76; 55,514 gallons in 1883-84; 74,981 gallons in 
886-87; 80,670 gallons in 1887-88; and 95,740 gaUons in 1888-89. 
The rapid Increase in the later years is entirely due to the employment 
of preventive establishments and other arrangements made with a view 
to put a stop to the smuggling of liquor which for several years past 
was going on from the French territory of Pondicherry into the 
adjoining taluks of the South Arcot district. In fact the French 
Government was deriving a large revenue from consumption of liquor 
in British territory. The French and British villages are so interlaced 
with one another that a large population in tbe British taluks were 
drinking French liquor which was sold at much lower prices than the 
British liquor. ^ Partly owing to a rise in the price of French spirit 
and partly owing to fall in the price of spirit sold in shops within 
British territory, the latter spirit is now enabled to compete with the 
former, and much of the revenue which the French Government was 
illegitimately making from consumption in British territory now finds 
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its way^ as it ought to, into the British treasury. The price* of 
Price er British liquor consumed is, how- 
galknof^so® ever, higher than the Fi^ench liquor 
nnder-proof. consumed before, and there is no 
Rs. A. p. reason to think that actual con- 

# In French shops ••• • 2 6 B Sumption has really increased. The 

In shops on the British j. ij . • • j i oi 

Bide of the frontier 2 4 0 I'^te of Consumption in the South 

Arcot district (53 gallons per 1,000 
of the population) is about the same as that in the adjoining district of 
North Arcot (50 gallons per 1,000 oi the population), the conditions 
of which are similar t‘o those of the former. The French Grovernment 
are getting alarmed at the diminution of the revenue they have been 
deriving for several years and are thinking of imposing a high duty 
on country spirits as well as on imported brandies. If they do this, 
they will be benefiting their revenue and placing a clieck on the 
enormous consumption of liquors within thoir territory — a consumption 
which is little less than a scandal and has no parallel in any portion of 
the British territory. Until they see the wisdom of this policy the 
British frontier taluks must suffer as regards abkdri administration by 
the proximity of the French territory. Negotiation with the French 
Government for an assimilation of tho systems of abkdri administration 
in their territory with that in force in British tevritoiy was tried before 
but it led to no result, as the French Government returned evasive 
answers, being apparently loath to give np tho rovonuc tlioy wore 
deriving from British consumption. Now that it has been shown 
to them that they can no longer rely on this revenue, it is to bo hoped 
that they will see that, by working the abkAri administi'ation on sound 
principles, they can improve the revenue, and, at tho same time, 
promote the interests of sobriety and morality. 

Tanjore . — The consumption in this district has been as follows : — 
1875-76, 36,564 gallons; 1883-84, 33,875 gallons; 1887-88, 37,045 
gallons; and 1888^-89, 39,100 gallons. Much arrack is not drunk in 
this district, the favorito drink of tho lower classes being toddy. Tlu» 
rate of consumption of arrack per head of tho population is about 
one-third of that of tho adjoining district of South Arcot. The duty 
realized in 1888-89 was Ks. 3-11-0 per gallon against Es. 2-13-9 in 
1875-76. 

TricMnopoli /. — Tho eonsumption has boon — 1875-76, 3(^,092 gal- 
lons; 1883-84; 30,314 gallons; 1887-88, 32,157 gallons; 1888-89, 
35,282 gallons. The duty realized has risen from Es. 2-12-11 in 
1875-76 to Es. 4-3-8 in 1888-89. 

Madura , — In 1875-76, when the abkdri revenue of this district was 
managed under the renting system, the consumption of arriu^k was 
reported to have been 75,003 gallons. In 1883-o4 the consumption 
under the excise system was 46,742 gallons ; in 1887-88, 42,477 gal- 
lons; and in 1888-89, 48,225 gallons. The rate of consumption por 
head of the population is less than that in the northern districts and 
there is considerable smuggling and illicit distillation in tho zomindari 
portions. The increase in consumption in 1888-89 appears to bo duo 
to large numbers of laborers employed on tho works connected with 
the Periydr project. The duty realized in 1888-89 was Rs. 4*5-1 par 
gallon. 
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Tinnevelly . — In this district also, the arrack revenue was managed 
under the renting system in 1875-76, when the consumption of arrack 
was reported hy the renters to have been 78,794 gallons. In 1883-84, 
the consumption was 86,462 gallons; in 1887-88, 21,718 gallons; and 
in 1888-89, 26,506 gallons. The rate of consumption of arrack in 
this district is the lowest in the Presidency. The duty realized in 
1888-89 was Es. 3-15-4 per gallon. 

Coimbatore . — The consumption in this district has been as fol- 
lows 1875-76, 59,944 gallons ; 1883-84, 47,594 gallons ; 1887-88, 
38,183 gallons ; and 1888-89, 46,148 gallons. The duty realized has 
risen from Es. 2-9-10 per gallon in 1875-76 to Es. 4-15-5 in 1888-89. 


Nilgiris . — In this district the consumption of arrack has been as 
follows 1875-76, 23,255 gallons ; 1883-84, 37,217 gallons; 1887-88, 
36,212 gallons ; 1888-89, 31,918 .gallons. The consumption in 

1883-84 was considerably in excess 
of that in 1875-76, but the * princi- 
pal towns in the district have been 
gi’owing of late years. It is also 
understood that, as the cultivation 


^ Ooiacamund 
Ooonoor 


Population 

in 1871. 
9,088 
2,498 


Population 
in 1881. 
12,335 
4,778 


of poppy^ which was carried on to some extent by^ the Badagas, was 
suppressed when the Opium Act was introduced in 1880, they have 
taken to drinking liquors. Since 1883-84, however, there has been 
a decline in the consumption of country spirits. The duty realized has 
risen from Rs. 3-6-11 per gallon in 1875-76 to Rs. 6-0-8 in 1888-89. 

Salem , — The consumption in this district has been — 1875-76, 
76,187 gallons; 1883-84, 53,000 gallons; 1887-88, 54,171 gallons; 
1888-89, 52,236 gallons. The duty has risen from Rs. 3-9-3 per 
gallon in 1876-76 to Rs. 4-10-1 in 1888-89. 


Malabar and Sottth Oanara , — In Malabar, except in the Wynaad, 
the excise system was only recently introduced into some of the taluks. 
In South Canara the excise system has been introduced only into one 
taluk. The introduction of the excise system by raising the price of 
liquor has undoubtedly tended to check consumption, but reliable 
statistics are not available for previous years. 


18. From the foregoing it will be seen (i) that the excise 
system has been introduced since 1875-76 into the greater portion of 
the Presidency as i-apidly as oiroumsianoes permitted ; (ii) that the 
effect of the introduction has been to increase the taxation and with it 
the price of country spirits and to diminish the consumption much 
below what it was under the old renting system ; (iii) that in most of 
the excise districts the consumption in 1888-89 was very much 
less than in 1875-76 with the exception of South Arcot and the 
Nilgiris ; (iv) that in South Arcot the increase is due to the measures 
taken for enabling liquor in British shops to compete with and displace 
the cheap liquor sold in French shops and which was chiefly consumed 
in the taluks on the frontier of the Pondicherry territory, and that it 
does not indicate any increase in drunkenness ; (v) that the increase 
in the Nilgiri district is more than accounted for by the increase in 
the population ; and (vi) that in the Madras town, where it might be 
expected that consumption would have increased considerably owing 
to increase of population and other causes, the consumption in 1888-89, 
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as compared witli that in 1875-76^ shows only a slight increase. As 
regards the increase in consumption in 1888-89 observable in a few 
districts, as compared with that in 1883-84, it should be remembered 
(i) that since then most portions of the Presidency have had a succes- 
sion of very good seasons and the Presidency has rapidly recovered 
from the effects of the famine of 1876-78 ; and (ii) that, since 1886, 
the amendment of the Abkdri law giving power to prohibit transport 
of liquor from Native States, &c., even in quantities not exceeding a 
quart and the preventive establishments employed by Government 
have rendered it possible to displace illicit by licit consumption. 

19. The above remarks refer to country spirits/’ by which term 
is to be understood spirits manufactured in this country and on which 
the duty levied is below the rate prescribed by the customs tariff for 
imported liquors and which under present law is Rs. 5 per gallon of 
London proof strength and in proportion to strength for spirits of 
other strengths. Spirit manufactured in this couutry and taxed at 
the tariff rate is treated in all respects as imported spirit and permitted 
to be sold in the same shops as the latter. The object is eventually 
to assimilate the duty on the so-called country spirit ” to that on 
foreign spirits, that is to say, to abolish the distinction between 

country spirit” and foreign spirit,” which is based simply on the 
rate of duty levied and not on the methods of manufacture. The so* 
called country spirit ” is in most distilleries manufactured by Euro- 
pean process and is readily rum and it is taxed at lower rates than the 
tariff rate, because it is believed that, if the duty were levied at the 
latter rate, considerable inducement would be offered to illicit distil- 
lation and smuggling. In the case of the Madras town and the Nilgiri 
district, it is possible now to raise the duty on country spirit to 
the tariff rate and abolish the distinction between country ” and 

foreign ” liquors and this question is now under consideration. 

20. Foreign liquors , — Liquors classed as foreign ” consist of (i) 
imported spirits, wines and malt liquors ; (ii) spirit manufactured 
within the Presidency and excised at the customs tariff rate of Rs. 5 
per gallon of proof strength ; and (iii) beer brewed in the country 
and excised at the tariff rate of one anna per gallon. Formerly 
licenses for sale of foreign liquors ” used to bo granted on payment 
of fixed fees, but licenses for the sale of liquors, except in hotels and 
refreshment rooms, are put up to auction and the H(|uorH subjected to 
a heavier duty than before. There are two breweries on the Nilgiris 
and the consumption of the beer brewed is stated to bo extending 
among the lower classes of natives at Ootacaraund and other places on 
the hills, whore toddy is not available and the price of country spirit 
is high. 

21. Toddy , — The regulation of the taxation of toddy (Fermented 
palm juice) presents .groat difficulties. The levy of an excise duty is 
impossible and the only means available for regulating the tax on this 
intoxicant with some reference to consumption is to impose a tax on 
each palm tree tapped, the rate of tax being based on an estimate of 
the average production of the several descriptions of toddy-producing 
trees. The tree-tax to some extent pei'forms the function of an 
excise duty and enables Government to form some judgment as to 
increase or decrease in consumption from the number of trees tapped 
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and to enhance the tax wherever it is found that consumption is 
increasing. The idea was borrowed from Bombay, but in working it 
care has been taken here to avoid the mistake which was committed in 
that Presidency of attempting to levy the duty not only on raw toddy 
but also on toddy spirit by means of the tree-tax. This necessitated 
the imposition of the tree-tax at rates so high (Rs. 18 annually per 
cocoanut tree) that they had the effect of suppressing the consumption 
of raw toddy altogether and compelling classes of the population 
accustomed to this beverage to drink spirit. The correct principle 
for working the tree-tax was stated by Mr. Galton when Abkdri 
Commissioner in the following terms : “ The true principle appears 
to be that the taxation in the form of a tree-tax should not exceed 
what the people can afford to pay upon the beverage, and where, as in 
some parts of Malabar, toddy constitutes an article of diet and is in 
fact the ordinary morning meal of some of the laboring classes, tax- 
ation must bo moderate, or such classes would be deprived of their 
food. Shop rents serve to enhance the tax on toddy used as an 
intoxicant and when toddy is used for distillation taxation must bo 
supplemented by other means; if possible by a still-head duty.'” ^ The 
tree-tax in the portions of the Presidency in which it has been intro- 
duced has been worked strictly on the lines above indicated. The tax 
imposed, excepting in the town of Madras, amounts to Rs. 3 per 
cocoanut tree. The tree-tax at this rate is hardly equivalent to a duty 
of one anna per gallon of fermented toddy which contains sometimes 
as much as 8 per cent, of alcohol. When palm juice is drawn in 
vessels coated with lime, fermentation i.s prevented and the toddy 
thus drawn is used either for food or for the manufacture of crude 
sugar. This desci’iption of toddy is not taxed. In the Madras town 
the troe-tax is at the rate of Rs. 6 per cocoanut tree. This rate is not 
an unduly heavy one for the town of Madra.s, where considerable 
quantities of toddy arc drunk for purposes of intoxication, and it is 
desirable to chock consumption by raising the price of toddy. The 
tax was originally at the rate of Rs. 3 per tree and subsequently 
enhanced to Rs. 4-8-0 ; this enhancement did not cause any rise in the 
]>rice of the bevei’agc, but only reduced the pi’ofits of the toddy 
drawers. It has, therefore, been still further enhanced to Rs. 6 per 
annum during the current year in the town of Madras. It is believed 
that the increase in the duty levied on country spirit and consoquonl 
enhancement of its price have tended to increase the con.sumption of 
toddy and that this tendency requires to l>e checked to .some extent. 
The tree-tax system, which is the only satisfactoi'y system for taxing 
toddy on sound principles, is being gradually introduced. It has now 
worked well in the portions of the Presidency in which it is in force 
and its extension throughout the whole of the Pi-esidency is only a 
question of time. It requires considerable establishments for marking 
the trees on which the tax is to be levied, and as the organization of 
the establishments entails considerable labour on the Abk&ri depart- 
ment the work has to be done gradually. In the tracts in which the 
tree-tax system is in force the toddy-shops are sold by auction every 
year, excepting in the Madras town and the Malabar district, where 
fixed fees are levied. In South Oanara a regular tree-tax system has 
not been introduced, but the toddy-drawers are granted licenses to 
tap any number of trees they like on payment of fixed fees ; the 
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licenses are not transferable and tapping under them of trees by per- 
sons other than those whose names are specified in the license is not 
permitted. This plan is obviously inferior to the tree-tax system^ as 
there is no limit to the number of trees tapped under each license 
and no reliable estimate can be formed of the quantity of toddy drawn 
or of the incidence of taxation. The only advantages of this system 
are that it renders the employment of expensive establishments for 
marking the trees tapped unnecessary and prepares the way for the 
introduction of the tree-tax. The fees levied on each license have 
gradually been enhanced, but they still fall far short of what would be 
payable if the tree-tax, such as exists in Malabar, were introduced. 
In other portions of the Presidency the old renting system as regards 
toddy is still retained, but the size of the toddy farms in like manner 
with arrack farms has been reduced everywhere in order to ensure the 
renters effectually coping with illicit tapping and unlicensed sale of 
toddy. In towns middlemen have been dispensed with and toddy 
shops are sold by auction. 

22. In some of the towns, however, the consumption of spirit 

appear^ to have increased con- 
siderably since 1882-83. A great 
part of the increase is no doubt 
accounted for by the increase of 
urban population in recent years, 
but the price of liquor in some 
towns during portions of the year 
appears to have been lower than 
in tho rural tracts. In the town 
of Velloro, for instance, prices of 
spiint of 30° under proof appear 
to have ranged from Ks. 2-8-0 
to Rs. () (luring 1888-89. This 
would appear to indicate that tho 
shopkeepers are endeavouring to 
forco sales during festivals, &o., 

by lowering prices unduly. When the abkdri arrangements for the 
next year come to be settled, it will be a question for consideration 
whether the still-head duty on spirit issued for consumption in these 
towns should not bo considerably enhanced with a view to compel 
the shop-keepers to sell their liquor during all portions of tho year at 
rates which are not unduly low, 

23. The number of shops for the sale of liquors licensed in 1887-88 
compares with the number in 1875-76 as follows .’-—Country spirits 
22,549 against 20,062 ; toddy 20,140 against 19,671 ; foreign liquors 
931 against 965. The number of licenses to sell arrack in tho Alala- 
bar district was 4,422 in 1887-88 against 1,119 in 1875-76, and 
licenses to sell toddy were 4,152 against 1,262. If tho figures for 
Malabar are excluded, it will be seen that the number of arrack shops 
in the remaining districts show a decrease of 425 and toddy shops 
show a decrease of 2,812. The peculiar circiimstancos of Malabar 
render the maintenance of a largo number of shops necessary. The 
people are not congregated in villages, but have their homesteads in 
the midst of their farms and palm groves. Palm trees are most 
abundant, and the distillation of toddy spirit, which is both easy and 
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inexpensive^ is universally practised. Illicit distillation carried on in a 
country^ where the houses are detached and situated each in its own 
garden, removed from observation, must of course be difficult of 
detection in the absence of very strong preventive establishments. 
Prior to 1884-85 under the renting system unlicensed sales were very 
common, the renters contenting themselves with levying a fee from 
the vendors and leaving them to do what they liked. With a view to 
suppress this illicit traffic it was necessary that places should be freely 
licensed and steps taken to enforce the requirements of the law as 
regards sales in licensed places only. This accounts for the large 
increase in the number of shops in this district in recent years up to 
1887-88. Of lato, however, the tree-tax and excise systems have been 
introduced into portions of the district and large preventive establish- 
ments organized to detect and prevent illicit practices. This has 
made it possible to reduce the number of shops very much, the reduc- 
tion in 1888-89 amounting to no less than 2,000. The Collector 
expects that there will be a further decrease of 1,000 shops during the 
current year. The regulation of the number of shops has perhaps 
been the most vulnerable part of the abkdri arrangements in this 
Presidency. Under the renting system and also the guaranteed 
excise system, which was one of big monopolies, it was necessary that 
the contractors, who were charged with the duty of preventing illicit 
distillation and smuggling, should be allowed considerable discretion 
as regards the number of shops to be maintained. Daring the last 
few years the Government has, however, employed preventive estab- 
lishments of its own, and the facts as regards illicit consumption in 
tho different parts are being pretty well ascertained. It is therefore 
now possible to regulate the number of* shops with reference to the 
requirements of different localities and the Commissioner of Salt and 
Abkdri Eevonue has been devoting considerable attention to the sub- 
ject. Ho has recently directed that tho number of shops, in towns . 
especially, where illicit practices are easy of detection, should be con- 
siderably reduced. The Government has insisted on large reductions 
in the number of shops in the rural tracts also, and before long the 
number of shops will in all probability be reduced to one-half of what 
it is now. As in this Presidency, however, toddy and arrack are sold 
in different shops, the total number of shops maintained must be 
larger than in provinces where the two kinds of liquor are allowed to 
be sold in the same shop. 

24. The net abkdri revenue of this Presidency since 1878-79 has 
been as follows 




Lakhs of rupees. 

1878-79 

«p«» ••• 

56-72 

1879-80 


67-31 

1880-81 

• •• 

54-49 

1881-82 

P • • 

58-29 

1882-88 

••• 

57-84 

1888-84 

«*« 

57-82 

1884-86 

••• 

68-42 

1886-86 

«•« «•# 

77-21 

1886-87 

*** 

81-79 

1887-^8 

tv* •«» 

88-19 

1888-89 

•p* 

95-13 
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Since 1883-84 it will be seen that the revenue has increased by 
37*31 lakhs or 64 per cent. 

25. The facts stated above wiU^ I believe, place it beyond doubt 
that the abkdri administration of this Presidency has for several years 
past been conducted on sound principles. The revenue has doubtless 
increased considerably, but it has been obtained by pushing up tax- 
ation and reducing consumption and not by pushing up consumption. 
The ascertainment of the limit, to which the taxation in the several 
parts of the Presidency can be carried, is a tentative process and it 
would be rash to assert that in no instance was a mistake committed. 
On the whole, however, there is no reason to think that consumption 
is now higher than it was 15 years ago, and there is distinct evidence 
to show that in most parts of the Presidency it is very much less. 
The assertion, which one sometimes hears to the contrary, is not the 
result of a pi'oper investigation of the conditions of the past or 
study of comparative statistics, but of a newly awakened conscious- 
ness to the evils of drinking in the abstract. It has been truly 
remarked : Those who have lately become conscious of certain facts 
are apt to suppose that they have lately risen. After a changed 
state of mind has made us observant of occurrences wo wore before 
indifferent to, there often results the belief that such oocun*ences are 
more common than they wero.^^ I believe that most of the difficulties 
connected with abkdri administration have now been surmounted and 
that very little remains to bo done beyond porsevoring in the policy 
hitherto pursued, Hie oxcise system and the tree-tax system must of 
course be introduced into the remaining portions of tho Presidency as 
quickly as circumstances will permit, and when this has boon done, 
and the shops licensed have been reduced to tho smallost number 
possible, consistently with tho requirements of the population to be 
served, and the duty is enhanced from time to time in places whoi'c 
the consumption shows a tendency to increase, the Govornmont will 
have done in tho way of reducing consumption all that it is possible 
for it to do. The consumption of liquor by tho laboring classes 
fluctuates with tho state of the agricultural season from year to y(»ar 
and in prosperous times shows a tendency to increase. This tendency 
can be checked only by tho diffusion of elementary education among 
the lower classes. This being so, it is a question for consideration 
whether a fixed porcontago of the increase of rovonuo (nearly 38 lakhs 
within the last 5 years) contributed chiefly by the working classes 
should not be sot apart for advancing elementary education. 
Q-overnment of India now take 75 per cent, of tho rovonuo derived 
from excise. 

26. 4''hero are throe classes of porsous who condemn the abkdri 
arrangements in this Presidency. Tho first comprises philantliro))ista 
who, being impressed with the evils which tho spread of drunkonnoss 
has wrought in England, foel anxious lest a similar state of things 
should be brought about by Government arrangements in India, more 
especially as religious prejudices among largo classes of the popula- 
tion, which formerly told in favour of sobriety, aro gradually wearing 
away. Their fears, so far as this Presidency is concornod, aro not 
well-founded, and if they knew tho facts tlioy would doubtless be 
ready to admit that Government is working in tho same direction 
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tlieinselves. The second class of persons are the distillers and big 
monopolists who have had their enormous profits reduced by the new 
arrangements. Their dislike to the new order of things is, of course, 
very natural. The third class are the toddy-drawers and professional 
distillers who find their hereditary occupation going out of their hands 
and who have to seek now means of livelihood. They undoubtedly 
suffer hardship, but it is temporary, and their interests are opposed to 
those of the general public. 


PodmHpt, 

The above note was written in November 1889 or two years ago. 
I will briefly state below what improvements have since been effected 
in the abkdri administration : — 


(1) Excluding the agency tracts, the excise system {vide para, 
14) is in force in about 110,000 square miles out of the 120,000 squai'e 
miles comprised within the Presidency. 

(2) The troo-tax system {vide para. 21) has been further extended 
and it is in force in 28,000 squai’o miles of country. 

(3) The average rate of duty per gallon of country spirits, proof 
strength, which was Es. 2-13-7 in 1875-76 was Rs. 3-15-9 in 1888-89, 
Rs. 4-2-1 in 1889-90 and Rs. 4-6-1 in 1890-91, 


(4) The consumption of countiy spirits has fallen considerably 
during recent years and as compared with. 1875-76 the consumption, in 
1890-91 was only 5 per cent, more notwithstanding an increase of 
more than 10 per cent, in the population. 

Milhons of proof gaVom 


1875-76 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 


1-27 

1*38 

1*43 

1-33 


(5) The number of shops both in the towns and in the rural tracts 
has been enormously reduced. 



1873-7(5. 

1888-89 

1880-90. 

1890-81. 

Country spirit ( 

49 towns 



899 

524 

shops. 5 

Kest of the Pn’sidency. 

, 


1 

12,230 

( 


Total 

20,062 

17,532 

34,025 

i 

. . . . 1 

12,754 

Toddy shops 



X9,76I 

20,180 

21,084 

^ 19,416 


CJrand Total ... 

39,823 ^ 

43,712 

1 

■1 

3G,609 1 

1 

1 32,169 
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(6) Tke taxation per head of the population of duty on country 
spirits and on toddy has increased as shown below : — 

J^er head of pojpulation. 



1875-76 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

f 

1 

Counrry spirits 

RS. A. P. 

0 1 10 

RS A. P. 

C 2 3 

1 

Rbt. A. P 

0 2 fi 

RS A. P. 

0 2 7 

Toddy 

oil 

0 1 10 1 

0 2 0 

0 2 4 


(7) The revenue derived from country spirits and toddy has 
increased. 




In lakhs ot rupees 


1 

Country 

Spirits. 

Toddy 

Country 
spiiits and 
toddy 
conibmcHl 

Total. 

188b-89 

\ 16 

10 

1 

01 

1889-90 

51 

H 

1 5 1 

io;i 

1890-91 

57 

51 

L 

1 ' 1 

109 1 


(8) The consumption of imported liquors, excluding liquors manu- 
factured in the couutry on the European method, in 1890-91 compares 
with that m 1875-76 as shown below : — 


In thouHanclH of gallons. 



j 1875-76. 

1890-91. 1 

! 

Imported spirits 

208 

‘MS ' 

Wmos ..... 

102 

I 1 

Malt liquor 

196 

! 540 

1 

Country brewed beei . 

80 

271) 

Total 

586 

1,18.8 

' i 


The above table shows that the coasumption of spirits and wines 
has decreased, while that of malt liquors has considerably increased. 
Regarding the causes of the increase Mr. O’Conor in his trade review 
for 1889-90, says : “ Various causes in combination may be assigms'S 
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for this remarkable augmentation. The character of the beer has 
changed and many are able to drink the lighter qualities now imported 
who were unable to drink the heavier beers of former years. There 
has been a great increase in the classes of European population 
accustomed to drink beer habitually, — artizans, workers in mills and 
factories, men employed on railways and in land and coasting steamers 
and so forth. There has also been created a taste for beer among 
the Madras coolies who work for high wages in Burmah and return 
annually to Madras with their earnings. The strength of the British 
army has been largely augmented and the prices of beer have mate- 
rially fallen. But it is hardly likely that these causes alone can have 
brought about such a sudden development in consumption, and the 
most offoctual cause may perhaps be sought in competition. The 
English brewers keenly felt the competition of the German and 
Austrian brewers, and actively sought to retain a market which seemed 
to be undermined from without by continental and from within by 
Indian beor.^’ The total populatioxi of the Presidency has increased 
by 14 per cent, since 1871 and the European and Eurasian population 
by IP4 per cent. 

(9) On the whole, there has been great decrease in consumption 
by the introduction of the excise system, and the assertion that 
drunkenness is spreading is entirely without foundation so far as this 
Presidency is concerned. 


(li) 1 — Hhoinng the JSFumhrr of OJvnve^s roporied in 1850 amt 
1890 in tlw Madi*ai< Preudvirng, 


1 

1850. 

1800. 1 

1, Offences apruhiHt. person — 

(o) Affecting life 

(6) Hurt 

(c) Rape .. .. .. 

{( 1 ) Assault 

(c) Other offences 

352 

137 

75 

H!7,003 

700 

14,070 

82 

32,725 

2,620 

Total , . 

1 

167,027 

50,314 

. 

2. Offences against property — j 

(</) Robhory and daeoity .. } 

m Theft 

(c) Other offences ... j 

1,314 

14,715 

C.541 



800 { 
1 10,42i i 

, 23,048 j 

Total 

23,070 1 

1 44,271 

3. Other offences ... 

4. Offences against special and local laws .! .. ^ 

7,263 

1 

t 10,447 ‘ 

121,181 

Grand Total ... 

19?, 760 

235,213 

1 
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(ji) 2 — Statement showing the Number of Cases instituted before Criminal 
Courts in the Madras Presidencg, 


— 

1850. 

1890. 

Number of cases filed before the Village Police .. 

12,678 

11,629 

Number of cases filed before the District Police (answer- 
ing to the prostMit 2nd and 3rrl Class Magistrates) 

171,584 

169,490 

Number of cases filed before the Magistracy (the present 
Ist-class Magistrates) 

10,154 

41,730 

Number of oases comuiittcd to the Sessions Coiii'ts 

914 

1,040 

Number of oases com mitt ed to the High Conri 

115 

51 

Total 

195,145 

223,840 


Note. — Out of 41,730 eases lilod l»(‘fo)fo iHt-elaan M”aa'ibU*al‘Os in 1890, »35, 000 wore 
before the PvoaiOoncy rates. 


(h) 3 — Statement showing the Number of Civil Salts instituted in the 
Presidencg of Madras in 1850 and 1889. 


— 

1850. 

1889. 

1. Village Punchayats 

It 


2. Village Mnnsiffs .. . ... 

11,107 

53,733 

3. District Pniiehayats 

8 

f „ , 

4. District Munsilfw 

52,708 

151,498 

5. Ko venue Courts ... 

♦ • 

(J,G56 

0. Cantonment Court of Small Causos 


354 

7. Agency Courts 


912 

8. Sadder Amoens ... 

1^691 

»« k 

9. S ubordiua to J u dges 

4,816 

14,017 

10. District Judges ... ... 

48 

64.1 

11. Presidency Court of Small Causes 


26,824 

’ 12. High Court 

... 

371 

1 

Total ... 

*81,392 i 

255,006 

Number of suits for lauds, housos and other fixed 


1 — 

1 

property 

6,347 

1 14,242 

Number of suits for arrears of rent or revenue 

1,230 

ti,656 

Number of suits for money, allowances and personal! bios. 

70,841 

204,108 

Total 

78,427 

255,006 

Total value of suits, Bs. 

54,82,053 

3,74,60,396 

Average value, Bs, 

70 

146 1 

1 { 


Jooluclefj rtuits “ referred,” for which particulars are not available. 
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(i ) — Statement showing the tnmdence of taxation in the Madron Presidency, 



i Gross revenue in lakhs 


Incidence per head of the 




of rupees. 



population. 




Heads of revenue. 













1852-53. 

1872-73. 

1889-90, 

1852-53. 

j 1872-73. 

1889-90. 

Land revenue, mclud- j 




RS 

A 

p. 

‘ RS. 

A. 

P. 

BS 

A. 

p. 



1 











mg receipis fiom ' 
Forests and Tobacco 









j 




monopoly 

Provincial latos, m- 

375-1 

475 3 i 

519 

1 

h 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

3 

cliidiug Municipal 
taxtihoii 

i 

75*1 

107*0 




0 

3 

! 

10 

0 

4 

10 

Salt 1 

Excibo (^including Ab- 1 

50 1 

128-5 

175 7 

0 

3 

3 

0 

8 

^ 1 

j 

0 

7 

11 

4 1 

kdri and Opium) 

21 2 

01 -7 

IH 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

4 1 

0 

5 


Customs 

Assess(‘d taves(Motui-* 

J2*l 

39 1 

18 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

■ 1 

0 

0 

T 

1 

pha) 

ITS 1 

7-3 

1S3 

! 0 

0 

9 1 

0 

0 

4 1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

Stamps 

iS 1 

I2b* 

<55 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rogist ration 

i 

3 3 

10 3 




0 

0 

‘> ' 
- 1 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

178-4 

833 2 

1,028 3 

1 

14 

0 

2 

10 

8 1 

1 

2 

u 

3 1 


Notjj (1). — Tlu‘ incidonco for 3852-53 Itas boon arrived ui by usstiming the then 
population of Uio Pr(^si(lency to have hot n 25,000,000 


(]) — Statement showing the Expenditure of the Madras Presidency in 
188U-yO as compared with that in 1849-50. 000 omitted. 


Items 

1819-50 

Items 

1889-90.1 

L. 1 


RS 


1 RS. 

1. Land Rovonuc, Sa^or, Abkan 


1 1. Land Revenue and AbkAri — 


and Tobacco 


(a) Salaries and allowances 


(n) Salaries and allow- 


to the Members of the 


anocs u» Mio Mom- 


Board of Revenue and 


bers oi the Board of 


Civil Officers of Ac- 


Roveuu* , officers of 


count and Audit 

404 

account, ke. 

237 

(h) Charges of collecting the 


(b) Chaigcfl of collecting 


revenue, &c. 

i,217 

the rovonnos, <kc 

4,110 

(c) Revenue Snrvey and 


(r) Purchase and ohargofl 


Settlement 

930 

ol tobacco 

2<55 

(d) Land Records and Agri- 


(d) Tanjoro sinking funds 


culture 

’ 5C 

and iuterost on Tan- 


(p) Inam Commission 

14 

3 ore bonds ... 

493 

j (f) Allowances to District 


(c) Allowances and assign- 

I 

) and Village Officers | 

3,600 

ments payable out 

1 

. (p) Assignments and com- 


of the revenues m 

, pensations 

1,240 

accordance with 

j' (h) Territorial and political 


treaties or other i 

1 pensions 

918 

engagements 

5.112 1; 


Total 

10,217 

Total 

11,439 

2. Customs 

216 

1 

2. Customs 

212 


Note.— T he figures fox X849-50 have been taken from Appendix 1 to the report 
from the Select Committee on Indian territories in 1852* The figures for ISS$^$0 are 
taken from the Pinanoial and Eevenue Accounts for^that year. 
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(i ) — Statement shomny the Expenditure of the Madras Presidency in 
1889-90 as compared with that in 1849-50. 000 omitted — cont. 


Items 

1849-50 

Items. 

1889-90. 

3, Salt— 

BS. 

3 Salt- 

BS. 

(a) Purchase of salt 

234 

(a) Salt purohasQ and 


(b) Purchase of salt manu- 


freight 

168 

facturer’s share 

333 

(h) Purchase of salt manu- 


(c) Establishment and con- 


faoturer’s share 

115 

tingenoies 

233 

(c) Establishment, contin- 


(d) Compensation 

13 

gonoies, <Srt 

1,324 

Total 

813 

Total 

1,007 

4. Assessed taxes 


4 Assessed taxes 

31 

5 Forest 


5 Forest 

1,162 

6. Stamps 

50 

6. Stamps 

248 

7. Registration 

. 

7 Registration 

661 

8. Mints 

100 

8 Mints 


9, Interest on loans and depo- 


9 Interest 

80 

sits including the Tanjoro 


10 Post Office 

1,395 

Redemption Fund 

533 

11, Gen oral administration, in- 


10. Post Oflioe 

431 

eluding cliaigos on ac- 


11. General administration 

887 

count of Local Funds and 


12. Residents and Political- 


Municipal establishments. 

1,356 

Agents 

13. Ecclesiastical csfcablisli- 

141 

12 Political Agents 

13 Ecclesiasiic.il establish- 

83 

ments 

292 

ments 

347 

14. Education 

113 

14 Education, including Local 
Funds and Municipal 


16. Courts of Law 

a, 361 


16. Police 

977 

expend it uii‘ 

2,290 

17. Jails 

, 

15. Courts oi La'w 

4,128 

18. Medical (hospitals, &c.) 

124 

16. Police (public safidy) 

3,987 

10. Scientific and minor depart- 


17. Jails 

800 

ments 

30 

18. Medical 

3,337 

20. Pensions, donations bo chari- 

1 

19. Sciont ifio and nunoi dei>ait- 

table institutions, <&c. 

1,175 

inonts 

350 

21. Marino charges 

123 

20. PouHions, donations to 
charitable inatitut ions, Ac. 


22. Miscellaneous 

220 

1,350 

23* Military charges including 


21. Marino charges 

83 

buildings 

24. Public Works— 

25,247 

22. MiscollanoouB 

23. Military charges including 

2,480 

(a) Repairs to tanks, &c. 

970 

buildingH 

34,750 

(h) Buildings, roads, &c. 

719 

24. Public Works- 

(a) Railways, working 

expenses and capi- 
tal o.vponditare 
(h) Buildings and roads 
(c) Irrigation including * 
capital outlay 

5,021 

5,813 

1,574 



(d) Establishments, Ac. 

2,689 

Total 

1,689 

Total 

18,097 

Grand Total 

45,741 

Grand Total ... 

90,273 

— — 

— 

- 

^ ^ 


Kotb. — T he figures for 1849-50 have boon talcou from Appendix 1 to the report 
from the Select Committoo on Indian territories in 1852. The figures for 1889-90 are 
taken from the Finance and Revenue Accounts for that year. 
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(F.) — Statistics relating to the improvement or the reverse in the standard 
of living of the differed Glasses of the population. 

(a ) — Comparative table showing the number oj persons (males) engaged in the 
several oempations in 1871 and 1881 m the Madras Presidency (extracted 
from the Report on the Census q/ 1881). 


* 

Hale 

population, 

Male 

, population 
oxclu&ivo of 

! 

1871. 

„ 1 

i Pudukota, 

1 1881 

L Persons engaged in the general and local government 
of the country .. . | 

120,104 

193,450 

2. Do. lu defence of the country 

34,819 

22,882 

3. Do. in learned prolessions, literature, art t 

and ficienco, with their imme- 
diate subordinaiies 

154,848 

1 185,070 

4. Do. in entertaining or performing per- 

sonal oihccs to man 

80,277 

1 

1 104,089 

5. Persons who buy, sell, keep or lend houses or goods 
of various kinds including bankers, money-lenders 
and money changers . 

425,110 

i 

' 17t3,r)‘W 

0. Persons (uigugod in the conveyance of men, animals, 
goods and messages 

08,870 


7. Persons possessing or working the land or engaged h» * 
producing grain, fruit, grasses, animals or other ' 
products .. ...... 1 

5,211,178 

1 

1 6,458,889 

8. Persons engaged about animals 

88,012 

100,880 

C. Do. in ara and mechanical productions. 

80,586 

150,887 

10. Do. ill working and dealing in the tex- 

j tile fabrics and dress 

755,076 

, 720,404 

1 11. Do. in food and drinks 

1 228,520 

891,0 18 

VZ. Do. in animal substances 

5,258 

1 68,281 

1 18. Do. in vegetables 

58,900 

' 158,017 

1 I'k Do. in minerals 

288,001 

1 110,081 

I 15. Laborers and others (branch of labor imdoliiuKl) 

2,205,917 

t 510,585 

t 

1 


Note. — Tlio classij6.cation of occupations in the Census of 1881 was 
different from that adopted in 1871. In framing the above table, 
attempt has been made to re-olassify the population of 1871 on the 
principles adopted in 1881. The rusults cannot, however, bo fully 
relied on. 

2. The very considerable increase in the number of persons engaged 
in Personal service/’ item 4, will be noted* In regard to this, the 
Census report says : Increased contact with western ways, the inci- 
dents of railway travelling, competition in business, have all led to 
the greater development of personal services as a group of industries. 
The words hotel ’ and cluh ’ have grown into the native language 
and the things they mean have come into existence within the last few 
years. Por the well-to-do traveller, the choultry of tradition has, with 
its gratuitous shelter (and sometimes gratuitous entertainment), given 
place in every town to the private hotel, where the traveller is enter- 
tained for payment ; while the Brahmin traveller, who formerly crept 
up the coast ten miles a day and cooked his rice at the ohattram, now 
readily embarks in a steamer and shares with his paid fellow-clerk (sic) 
the services of travelling cook of his own oaste.’^ The number of 
persons engaged in Personal service ” is, however, still only 1 in 139 
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in the Madras Presidency, -while it is 1 in 14 in England, and this to 
some extent affords an indication of the number of wealthy persons 
needing personal services in the two countries. 

3. The great decrease observable in the mercantile men and general 
dealers, item 5, is attributed to erroneous classification. The figures 
for 1881 include — mercantile men 78,268, and other general dealers 
107,902. The first head comprises 46,041 merchants, 21,544 money- 
lenders and money-changers and 3,707 brokers. The number of mer- 
chants is absurdly overstated, as there are only 16,000 mercha-nts in 
England, the most commercial country in the world. 

4. The increase in the number of persons engaged in connection 
with land, item 7, is merely nominal, as the figures of 1881 evidently 
include agricultural laborers shown under the head “Laborers and 
others (branch of labor undefined)’’ in the Census of 1871 . 

6. The decrease in the number of “Persons working and dealing 
in textile fabrics and dress,” item 10, is the result of the declining 
condition of the weaving industry owing to the competition of the 
Manchester cotton goods and also, latterly, to some extent of the 
machine-made goods from Bombay. The imports of cotton twist, 
which amounted to 4 millions of pounds in 1855-56, increased to 13 
millions in 1870-71 and they are now (1887-88) 21.5 millions. The 
imports of piece-goods increased from 825,406 pieces and 31 1,815 
yards in 1855-56 to 94,600,201 yards and 11,469^ dozens in 1870-71 
and to 139,360,368 yards and 1,150,450 jueces in 1887-88. While the 
weaving trade is a poor industry, it affords employment to a large 
number of persons, probably half a million males as the women and 
children of weavers’ families all work in the looms. That this is not a 
profitable industry may bo inferred from the fact that among the 
weaving castes only 3 in every 1,000 of the males are returned as sub- 
sisting by “property.” In 1871, the Board of Eevenue inslituted 
inquiries into the state of the weaving industry in this Presidency and 
the results are given in their Proceedings, dated 28th June 1871, 
No. 2605. The conclusion then arrived at was that the weaving 
industry was in a fairly healthy condition. The number of looms at 
work (279,220) showed an increase of nearly 42 per cent, as compared 
with the number of looms at work hotwoen 1856-57 and 1860-61 and 
on which the moturpha tax was levied, but the returns for the earlier 
period were imperfect and not to bo roliod on. Tlio Board estimated 
the real increase at between 20 and 25 per cent, and attributed this 
result mainly to the abolition of the vexatious and inquisitorial 
moturpha tax. The total quantity of twist worked up into cloth was 
taken at 31^ million pounds, of which Hi millions, or 36i per cent., 
was imported and the rest country-made. 

Another inquiry was instituted in 1889 by the Board of Eevenue 
on a reference from the Q-overnment of India calling for “ fairly accu- 
rate statistics of the area and probable outturn of cotton ” in the 
Madras Presidency, and the results are embodied in the Proceedings of 
the Board of Revenue, No. 39, dated 12th February 1890, Revenue 
Settlement, Land Records and Agriculture.^ The average area under 
the cotton crop was ascertained to bo If million acres, and the probable 
annual outturn was fixed at 87f million pounds, or at 60 pounds of 
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clean cotton per acre with reference to the quantity of ootton clothing 
required per head of the population and haTing regard also to the 
exports and imports of cotton and cotton cloth manufactured. The 
quantity of cotton used locally was estimated at 28f million pounds, 
13J millions being used by the spinning and weaving mills at work 
in the Presidency and the remainder being used by the poorer classes 
for spinning into the thread used for making coarser cloths used by 
the rural population. The number of hand looms at work in the 
Presidency was estimated at 300,000, and the quantity of twist worked 
up into cloth at 34;^ millions of pounds, of which 19 millions, or 05 
per cent., were imported, 1 million mill-spun and the remaining 
millions hand spun in the country. 

6. In the number of j^ersons engaged in the other occupations 
specified in the statement, it will be seen that there has been a very 
largo increase ; that in items 6, 12 and 14 may be particularly noticed. 
Tho increased facilities of communication between different parts of 
the country have led to a great increase in the number of carts and other 
conveyances, and railways, here as elsewhere, have not in any way 
reduced their number, but on tho other hand have since increased it. 
Under item 12, the fish-curing industry is gaining in importance since 
1881 on account of new facilities granted for the use of duty-free salt 
in fish-curing operations. The large increase in tlie imports of metals 
(valued at 11 lakhs of rupees in 1855-56, 40 lakhs in 1870-71, and 54 
lakhs in 1887-88) and the great reduction in the cost of tho articles has 
led to an extension of the demand for them and the prosperity of the 
metal industry. Among the persons included under item 14, 76,469 
were gold and silver smiths, or 1 male goldsmith for every 408 of the 
total population, wldle in England there is only 1 goldsmith for every 
1 ,200 inhabitants. 



(b ) — Staiemeni showing the varieties of Tenure held direct from Government during thr official year 1889-90 in the Madras Presidency. 
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(a) Salaries, &o., paid by 

Government. 

(b) Do. by local 

authorities, 

(c) Do. by Com- I 

panies, &g. 


3,9'7i s'rjk 


BB. BS. Bs. 

1,208 16,665 5,119 73,310 1,295 1,31,778 


1,141 10,655 177 2,996 1,318 13,651 61 4,315 

2,645 33,793 1,01016,393 3,665 60,186 533 39,573 


Total, Parti ... 7,767 1,02,093 2,395 35,054 10,162 1,37,147 1,889 1,75,666 


Part II. 

(a) Banking Companies 

(b) All other Companies 


41 781 

4 102 


41 1,104 82 1,885 21 2,609 

6 181 10 283 18 14,259 


Total, Part II ... 45 883 47 1,285 92 2,168 39 16,868 


Part III. 

(a) Interest on securities of 
the G-ovornment of India. 

(b) Do. on all other secu- 
rities. 

Total, Partin . 

Part IV. 

(a) Professions — 

(1) Pine Arts 

(2) Barristers, pleaders, and 
other legal practitioners. 

(3) Medicine 

(4) Other professions 

Total (a) ... 

(h) Commerce — 

(1) Agents, brokers, ban- 

kers, and contractors. 

(2) General merchants ... 
(bS Piece-goods merchants. 

(4 ) Grain merchants 

(5) Indigo merchants 

(6) Salt merchants 

(7) Money lending and 

changing. 

(8) Other merchants 

Total (b) ... ; 

(c) Trmspo'ii, 

(1) Cart and carriage build- 

ers and owners and 
livery stable-keepers. 

(2) Ship or boat owners . . 

(3) Hotel and inn-keepers 

and others. 


960 ... 11,962 


861 ... 960 ... 12,227 


46,213 
26,076 
48,623 I 
6,096 ' 
1,909 I 
) 2,01,487 I 


3 50 36 

14 401 1,034 

7 179 25 

23 544 260 

47 1,174 1,355 

68 1,939 1,032 

62 3,152 
68 1,320 1,727 
7 132 3,287 

3 90 442 

125 

66 1,555 13,385 i 

225 719 


46,275 
27,396 
I 48,755 
6,186 
1,909 
2,03,042 


220 24,607 


248 28,986 

229 30,765 

235 85,819 

91 8,250 

187 14,263 

15 1,147 

19 4,753 

1,210 1,46,761 

65 9,451 


3,58,657 192 S,328 28,869 3,63,980 2,001 2,51,209 


139 2,046 

59 I 90S 


23 520 130 


6 192 14S 2,238 42 6,290 

4 126 63 1,031 10 917 


Total (c) ... 305 4,326 33 838 838 5,163 56 8,157 
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Jheom4as} was collected in the Madras Presidency during the year 1890-91. 


2,000 and upwards per annum. 


Presidency 

Town. 

Total. 

Districts. 

Presidency 

Town. 

Total. 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

u 0 

0 97 
^ OJ 

§ 1 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

0 EQ 
fcj ® 

® S 

A ^ 

d <33 

H M 

B ta 

Jz; cS 

Amount of 
assessment. 


BS. 


Rs. 


RS. 


BS. 


RS. 

682 

78,976 

1,977 

2,10,753 

5,266 

1,89,423 

1,890 

94,640 

7,156 

2,84,063 

22 

2,849 

83 

7,164 


14,970 

199 

5,867 

1,401 

20,887 

323 

33,340 

856 

72,913 

3,178 

73,366 

1,333 

49,733 

4,511 

1,23,099 

1,027 

- 

1,15,164 

2,916 

2,90,830 

0,646 

2,77,759 

3,422 

1,50,240 

13,068 

4,27,999 

21 

24,643 

42 

27,252 

62 

3,390 

62 

25,747 

124 

29,187 

9 

6,933 

27 

21,192 

22 

14,361 

15 

7,114 

37 

21,475 

30 

31,676 

69 

48,444 

84 

17,751 

77 

32,861 



... 

54,134 


66,096 


12,061 


54,905 


67,056 

... 

3,116 


3,381 


266 


3,110 


3,381 


57,260 


09,477 


12,326 


58,111 


70,437 


65 


65 

33 

501 

3 

115 

36 

706 

47 

16,435 

267 

40,042 


43,203 

61 

15,836 

1,301 

59,129 

7 

1,488 

8 

1,679 

19 

408 

14 

1,667 

33 

2,165 

6 


32 

5,598 

2G4 

. ?,725 

28 

1,954 

292 

9,679 

59 

18,398 

307 

47,384 

1,556 

62,107 

106 

19,672 

1,662 

71,679 

51 

24,647 

280 

65,412 

1,203 

48,937 

109 

26,586 

1,312 

75,623 

14 

22,762 

249 

68,681 

3,387 


14 

22,824 

8,401 

1,04,866 

29 

11,950 

120 

20,200 

1,750 

34,326 

07 

33,270 

1,847 

' 47,590 


197 

137 

14,460 

3,417 

62,886 

7 

329 

3,424 

63,215 

”4 

866 

19 

2,013 

454 

7,248 

7 

956 

461 

8,199 

2 

251 

21 

6,004 

144 

6,662 

2 

261 

146 

6,913 

26 

8,893 

1,236 

1,65,654 

14,539 

3,48,248 

82 


14,621 

3,58,696 

... 

57 

65 

9,508 

784 

19,532 


282 

784 

19,814 


IEhI 



mmm 

6,09,866 

318 

74,946 

25,996 

6,84,812 

2 

1,288 

6 

2,238 

111 

2,324 

25 

1,808 

136 

4,132 

1 

234 

43 

6,624 

181 

8,336 

7 

426 

188 

8,762 

3 

771 

13 

1,688 

69 

1,822 

7 

897 

76 

2,719 

6 

2,293 

62 

10,460 

361 

12,482 

39 

3,131 

400 

16,613 
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SUtemmt showing the Glassifieation of the inoomes on which the Inoome4ax 



Incomes from Es. 500 to Es. 2,000 per annum. 

Incomes of Es. 

Classified items. 

Districts. 

Presidency 

Town. 

Total. 

Districts. 


, 




«H 43 

o C3 
<D 

a TO 



• 

0 zo 
u ® 

'S “ 

43 

:§ 

li 

1 » 
rQ DQ 

li 

O TO 
b ® 

*5 TO 

O oa 
t-t ® 

li 

If 


a ® 
P w 

g 1 

U £ 

□ 5Q 
P TO 

P TO 

a g 

as 

0 TO 

O TO 

a s 

1 s 

1 i 



< § 




-j § 

& ® 


(d) Trade — 


BS. 


RS. 


RS 

1 

1 

RS. 

(1) Dealers in agricultural 

1,816 

24,943 

78 

1,710 

1,894 

26,653 

41 

10,606 

produce. 


i 







(2) Dealers in animals, 

1,328 

18,010 

34 

1,061 

1,362 

19,071 

32 

3,323 

animal and vegetable 
substances, not food, 
food and salt. 




1 

i 




(8) Dealers in precious 

273 

4,101 

7 

287 

280 

4,388 

11 

1,108 

stones, &c. 




I 





(4) Dealers in spirits and 
opium. 

(6) Dealers in dress, &c. ... 

314 

4,780 

7 

2,421 1 

321 

7,201 

19 

1,693 

954 

13,905 

3 

1,192 

957 

15,097 

45 

3,769 

(6) Dealersin other articles* 

3,931 

64,765 

232 

6,479 

4,163 

61,244 

133 

16,128 

Total (d) ... 

8,616 

1,20,504 

361 

13,150 

8,977 

1,33,654 

281 

35,616 

(e) MamfacUre^ 


15,986 



1,199 




(1) Manufacture of cotton, 
silk and woollen goods. 

1,199 

... 

251 

15,986 

38 

4,039 

588 

55 

(2) Builders and artizans ... 

50 

5 

839 

.. 


(3) Manufacture of salt ... 

1 168 

3,007 


... 

168 

3,007 

32 

3,351 

(4) Manufacture of spirits, 

1 

15 


... 

1 

15 

1 

417 

&o. 









(6) Manufacture of metals, 

328 

4,716 

9 

193 

337 

4,909 

29 

3,304 

&o. 








Total (e) ... 

1,746 

24,312 

14 

444 

1,760 

24,756 

100 

11,111 

(/) Property — 


6,579 







(1) House propmetors 

361 

196 

4,854 

556 


63 

7,160 

(2) Newspaper proprietors. 

3 

75 

• 90 

42 

3 

11,433 



(3) Printing press proprie- 

21 

361 

9 

177 

30 

117 

17 

... 

tors. 






588 

3,396 

(4) Taxable Estate holders. 

1 

126 


... 

7 

126 


Total (/) 

392 

7,141 

204 

6,073 

596 

12,214 

80 

10,546 

Total, Part IV ... 

36,044 

5,38,060 

851 

26,002 36,895 

5,64,062 

2,766 

3,46,625 

Grand Total, Parts I, II, III, ) 

&iy. ] 

43,846 

6,41,135 

3,293 

63,202^ 47,139 

7,04,337 

4,694 

5,50,386 


* Inclusive of Es. 22 relating to the tax on salaries paid by local 


EB3SlAltKS.— 

Number ol persons assessed to income-tax in 1890-91 

Total taxable income 

AveraiJje income assessed per bead 

Average assessment per head . 

Number of ryots paying assessment of Bs. 250 and upwards 
Total assessment 


56,809 
Es. 6,61,21,760 
Bs. 1,146 
. Bs. 28-10-6 
8,869 
Bs, 39,47,466 
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•was eollected in the Madras Presideney during the yeot/r 18 90-91 -*cont. 


2,000 and upwards per annum. 


Total, 


Presidency 

Town. 

Total. 

Districts. 

Presidency 

Town. 

Total. 

O to 
u ® 
o ® 

'd I 

0 m 

Amount of 
assessment 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

O EQ 

^ o 

9. « 

rC K 
d (D 

5 w 

P OQ 

Izi * 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Number of 
assessees. 

Amount of 
assessment. 


as. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

2 

208 

43 

10,813 

1,857 

35,548 

■ 

1,918 

1,987 

37,466 

16 

4,121 

48 

7,444 

1,360 

21,333 

■ 

5,182 

1,410 

26,515 

2 

4,659 

13 

5,76? 

284 

5,209 

9 

4,946 

293 

10,165 

3 

4,628 

22 

6,321 

333 

6,473 

10 

7,049 

343 

13,522 

1 

890 

46 

4,649 

999 

17,664 

4 

2,082 


19,746 

85 

6,194 

168 

21,322 

4,064 

69,893 

267 

12,673 

4,331 

82,666 

59 

20,700 

340 

56,316 

8,897 

1,56,120 

420 

33,850 

9,317 

1,89,970 



38 

4,039 

1,237 




1,237 

20,025 






20,026 





1 

117 

1 

117 

60 


6 

368 

66 

956 



32 

3,351 

200 

688 



200 

6,368 

’’l 

1,792 

2 

2,209 

2 

6,358 

1 

1,792 

3 

2,224 






432 






130 

29 

3,434 

367 


9 

323 

366 

8,343 






8,020 





2 

2,039 

102 

13,160 

1,846 

36,423 

16 

2,483 

1,862 

37,906 

54 

8,729 

117 

15,879 

424 

13,729 

249 

13,583 

673 

27,312 

4 

1,468 

4 

1,468 

3 

76 

4 


7 

1,586 

2 

221 

2 

221 

21 

361 

11 

398 

32 

769 


... 

17 

3,396 

24 

3,622 



24 

3,522 

60 

10,418 

140 

20,964 

472 

17,687 

264 

16,491 

736 

33,178 

312 

1,23,4?! 


4,69,096 

38,810 

8,83,685 

1,163 

1,49,473 

39,973 

10,33,158 

1,369 

3,2?,461 

6,063 

8,77,847 

48,540 

11,91,621 

1 1 

4,662 

*3,90,686 

63,202 

*16,82,206 


authorities for which class war particulars are not ayailahle. 


Average assessment per ryot 

Nutaber of ryots paying assessments of Xts. 600 and upwards 

Total assessment 

Average assessment per ryot 

Number of income-tax payers per 100,000 of the population 
Number of ryots paying Bs* 260 and upwards per 100,000 . 
Number of ryots paying 600 and upwards per 100,000 


Bs. 446 
2,187 
Es. 17,7M14 
Es, S22 
166 
26 
6 
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showing the amount of Government stock {puhlio dehf) held Ig 
Europeans and Natives^ respectively ^ 1834, 1850 1888, throughout 

India, 


— 

Europeans. 

Natives. 



Bz, 

Bz. 

Ex. 

1834 

20,439,870 

7,225,360 

27,665,230 

1850 

21,981,447 

12,271,140 

34,252,587 

1888 

70,895,690 

24,065,239 

94,960,829 

1 


Note. — (a) The amounts entered for 1888 do not include the special loans from the 
Gwalior Durbar, &c. 

(5) The amount of stock actually presented for payment of interest was Ex. 
54,582,992, Ex. 36,657,560 by Europeans, and Ex. 17,925,432 by Natives. The amount 
of enfaced notes held in London was Ex 21,682,105. The balance of principal not 
presented for interest, viz , Ex. 18,696,732, was ratably distributed among* Europeans 
and Natives in the proportion of the amounts presented by each for payment of interest 


(f ) — Statement showing the transactions of the Presidency^ District and Post 
Office Sa/oings Banks in India, 


Years. 

Number of Deposits. 

Amount of Deposits including 
interest in thousands of rupees. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

1857-58 

1862-63 

1867-68 

1872-73 

1877-78 

1882-83 

1889-90 

12,665 

13,631 

17,208 

20,232 

63,416 

16,310 

28,236 

48,378 

68,614 

343,790 

28.875 

41,867 

65,686 

88,846 

397,206 

Ei, 

3,] 65 
4,915 
5,113 
7,815 
11,562 

RS. 

^607 

8,558 

12,172 

23,321 

57,393 

BS. 

3,898 
4,167 
6,772 
13,473 
17,285 1 
31,136 1 
68,955 1 
1 


Note. — District Savings and Post Office Savings Banks were established in 1871-72 
and 1886-87 respectively. 


(g) — Statement showing the Number and Value of Money Orders issued. 


Year. 

Number of Orders. 

Value of Orders 
in thousands of rupees. 

India. 

Madras. 

India. 

1 Madras. 

1867-68 

1872-73 

1877-78 

1882-83 

1889-90 

120,107 

269,435 

269,680 

2,594,364 

6,750,000 

9,794 

80,086 

36,192 

654,939 

847,852 

BS. 

6,816 

12,921 

9,847 

66,231 

1,46,500 

BS. 

628 

1,131 

1,333 

8,315 

17,212 






(li) — €on%paraiiv& statemeyii of the rates of mlue of labour ^er diem in the several districts of the Madras Presidency for certain yean 

compiled from schedules of rates in force in the Public Works Department, 
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(h ) — Comparative statement of the rates of value of labour per diem \n the several districts of the Mad/ras Presidency y — cont. 
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Q^^Com^wta^m Btatemmt of the rates of mlue oflabowper diem in the several districts of the Madras Presidency^ ^(j.—cont. 
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(i ) — statement showing the total acreage^ classification of areaSy irrigated 
crops^ cwrrent fallows^ and the number of lire- stocky carts^ ploughs and 
boats in the Madras "Presidency dwring the year 1889-90, 


(1) Total acreage. 


MiUions of 
acres. 


{a) Area according to Survey Department ... 91*03 
/ (1) Feudatory and Tributary States. 0*97 

(b) Deduct. < (2) Area for wbicb there are no 

( returns 30*29 

(<?) Net area by Survey Department ... 59*77 


(2) Classification of net area. 


{a) Forests 11*13 

(i) Not available for cultivation 11*85 

(c) Available for cultivation ... 8*02 

(d) Current fallows ... 4*97 

(e) Cropped during the year ... 23*80 


(/) 


Aiea irri- 
gated 
during 
the year. 


f(l) Q-ovemment canals 
1 (2) Private channels 
(3) Tanks 
I (4) Wells 
1^(6) Other sources 


2-70 

0‘03 

2-31 

117 

0-18 


Total area irrigated ... 6‘89 

r(l) Wheat 0-005 

(ff) Crops irri- J (2) Other cereals and pulses ... 5-61 

gated. j (3) Miscellaneous food crops . . . 0-67 

1^(4) Non-food crops 0-21 


(3) Acreage tmder crops. 


(a) Cereals 
and 


(b) Oil-seeds 

(c) Sugarcane 

(d) Fibres 

(e) Indigo 
(/) CofEee 
(ff) Tea 

(A) Tobacco 
(0 Cinchona 


Eice 
Wheat 
(3) Other food grains 
pulses 




1) Cotton mixed and 

2) Other sorts ... 


including 


unmixed. 


O') Miscellaneous crops. 

(A) Total area of crops cultiTated 
(Q .Area cropped more than once 
(m) Actual are^ cropped (k-1) 


6-46 

0-02 

14-10 

1-91 

0-06 

1- 64 
0*05 
0-45 
0-05 
0-005 
0*10 
0-01 
0*36 
0-905 

26-12 

2- 32 
23*80 
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(4) Number of lim^stock. 8cc, 

Number in 
millions. 


{a) Cows and bullocks 11*02 

(A) Buffaloes 8*46 

(c) Horses and ponies 0’05 

(d) Mules and donkeys 0*12 

\e) Sheep and goats 12*06 

(f) Carts 0*44 

{g) Ploughs 2*60 

(A) Boats 0*02 


(k) — Extracts from Dr. Macleane^a Manual of Administration on the 
economic condition of the labouring classes. 

Arcoiy North. — The population is mainly rural. The ordinary agri- 
culturist is strongly attached to his native village and rarely leaves it 
except to attend some religious festival. The railway has worked 
very considerable changes, and by raising the value of agricultural 
produce has materially improved the condition of the cultivating 
classes along the line. In the towns stone houses are not uncommon, 
but all the villagers and the vast majority of the urban population live 
in mud buildings. The household furniture of the ordinary cultivator, 
herdsman and small trader consists merely of a bed of wooden planks 
(visoopalagay), a bench and one or two boxes. The land under culti- 
vation is reported at 578,731 acres (dry 377,715 and wet 201,016) or 
only 13 per cent, of the district area. Most of the individual holdings 
are very small, paying less than Rs. 26 per annum. A cultivator 
paying more than that may be called a moderately large holder, while 
those paying more than Rs. 100 per annum are few in number and 
wealthy. The profits derivable from a holding of 5 acres average 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per mensem. From ragi the people make porridge 
(sankaty) which constitutes the ordinary food of the masses. Rice, 
though sometimes mixed as a luxury with the cheaper grains, is eaten 
as a regular meal only by the wealthy. Male labourers earn from 
Annas 2 to Annas 2-8 per diem and females about half as much. The 
wages of a working goldsmith or blacksmith are 6 annas a day ; of 
carpenter or bricklayer 6 annas to 8 annas. The rate of interest for 
money lent on personal security varies from 12 to 36 per cent, per 
annum. On the security pf personal goods it averages 12 per cent, 
and with a lien on crops 18 per cent. From 6 to 8 per cent, is 
considered a fair return for money invested on land. 

Arcoty South. — With a holding of 5 acres, the peasant is not so 
well off as a retail shopkeeper, making a net income of Rs, 8 a month. 
The mass of cultivators, however, hold less, and although the expenses 
of an ordinary cultivator with a wife and 3 children may be calculated 
at only Rs. 3-0-0 to Rs. 4-8-0 per mensem, they are as a rule in debt. 
Twenty acres would be considered a large holding j less than 2 acres 
reduces the cultivator to a hand-to-mouth subsistence. Under the 
regulations in force, cultivable waste is being annually taken up for 
casuarina and oashewnut. Agricultural and day-labouring males earn 
Annas 2-8 to Annas 3-4 per day and females about half as much. 
Smiths, bricklayers^ carpenters obtain 6 annas a day on the average. 
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Since 1850 wages have risen 50 per cent., in some cases 75 per cent. 
A comparison of prices of food-grains in the years 1850-51, 1860-61 
and 1870-71, all average years, shows a general rise in the second 
decade with a fall in the third decade. The district contains a large 
number of field labourers called padials of the Pariah caste, who 
receive payments in kind and are, as a rule, farm hands engaged by 
the season, but sometimes permanently attached to the estate. The 
mass of cultivators are tenants with rights of occupancy terminable 
at their own option. On private estates the cultivators, where not 
padials, are tenants-at-will, paying rent to the intermediate landlord, 
sometimes in cash but often in kind and liable to ejectment at the end 
of the season. The rates of interest vary from 12 to 24 per cent, on 
the security of personal goods ; from 6 to 9 per cent, on large trans- 
actions and from 12 to 18 per cent, on personal security with a lien 
on a crop. 5 to 6 per cent, would be considered fair return for money 
invested on land. 

Bellary and Anantapm . — Prices have for many years been steadily 
rising, and, where money payments obtain, agricultural labourers and 
ordinary artisans now receive double and even treble the wages given 
before 1850. The field labourers, however, are as a rule paid in kind 
and the rise of prices has not affected them. In other cases the 
cultivator class has benefited, the cotton-growers notably, many of 
whom during the American war made considerable fortunes. Rice 
during 1840-50 averaged 24 lb. for Annas 8, between 1850-60 rose 
to 20 lb., and since 1860 has averaged 10 lb. for Annas 8; cholum 
during the same period rose from 68 to 38 and 23 lb. for Annas 8 ; 
and ragi from 62 to 46 and 25 

Oanara, South , — The ruling retail prices of food-grains, &c., in 
1883-84 per garce of 9,600 lb., were for best rice Rs. 400 ; paddy Rs. 
148 j gram Rs. 237. The wages of day labourers have increased 
since 1850, an ordinary male labourer being now paid Annas 3 and 
a female Annas 2 a day instead of Annas 2 and Annas 1|, respectively, 
in 1850 Smiths and bricklayers who in that year obtained Annas 4 
now get Annas 8 and carpenters now get Annas 8 who then got Annas 
6. The Holeyas, answering to the Pariahs of Madras and the Ruhans 
of Bombay, are a class who live by hire as unskilled labourers. They 
are paid in paddy or rice, and their wages are subject to deductions 
on account of debts contracted to meet the expenses of marriage. In 
gathering the harvest and storing it up they are not paid so much per 
day but receive TT of the crop ; so also for preparing rice from paddy, 
they receive 6 lb. of rice for preparing 84 lb. At the time of trans- 
planting and reaping, females are largely employed and are generally 
paid 4 Ib. of rice per day. Before the British rule the Holeyas were 
the slaves of the Wurgdars and even to this day they remain in a 
state of modified serfdom ; but the coffee estates are drawing large 
numbers from their original homes and labour market is being largely 
ruled by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 

Goddvari . — In 30 years the population has doubled, and, thanks to 
the splendid system of navigable irrigation works, the agriculture and 
commerce of the district are in a most prosperous condition. Great 
improvenaent has taken place of late years in the quality of the food- 
grains raised in the district owing to the extension of irrigation by 



canals. A. farm, 100 acres in extent, would be considered a large 
holding for an agriculturist, one of 30 acres a middlesized one, and 
one of 5 acres a very small one. Q-overnment tenants have a permanent 
right of occupancy so long as they pay the Government assessment. 
In zemindari estates, on the other hand, the cultivators are mostly 
yearly tenants. A number of landless labourers are employed in culti- 
vation, paid sometimes in money and sometimes at a fixed rate in grain, 
but never by a regular share of the crop. Wages have more than 
doubled since 1850. A carpenter, smith or bricklayer now earns 
Annas 8-1 in towns and Annas 7-»5 in villages and an agricultural 
labourer 3 annas. Women employed in weeding and transplanting are 
paid at from one-half to two-thirds of the rates for men, while the 
children receive a lower rate. Paddy or unhusked rice, which in 1850 
was returned at Rs. 24 per garce (9,860 lb.), is now (1884) worth 
Rs. 68 per garce. 

Kistna . — The people of the district are generally poor, but an 
exception must be made in the case of the ryots of the delta, who are, 
as a rule, very well off. Throughout the delta the houses are, as a 
rule, built with brick-walls and tiled or terraced roofs ; in other parts 
they are of mud walls with terraced roofs. Rice is the food of all 
classes in the delta, but only the well-to-do people use it in other parts 
of the district. The total monthly expenditure of a prosperous shop- 
keeper's family, consisting of 5 persons, would be about Rs. 14 and 
that of an ordinary peasant about Rs. 8. The district contains nume- 
rous wells. The daily wages of coolies and agricultural labourers in 
1850 were from Anna 1 to Annas 2 ; in 1876 from Annas 1-3 to Annas 
4 and Annas 1-4 to Annas 3, respectively. Bricklayers and carpenters 
from Annas 4 to Annas 6 and Annas 5 to Annas 8 a day, respectively, 
while 16 years ago they earned Annas 2-6 to Annas 4 and Annas 2 to 
Annas 4, respectively. In 1883-84 skilled labourers — average, Annas 
7, others, Annas 4, 

Malabar . — The peasantry of Malabar are no exception to the 
general rule, dividing this class into those who borrow and into those 
who lend. The borrowers among the actual cultivators are much more 
numerous than the lenders, and borrowing, owing to certain characteris- 
tics in the prevailing tenure, is rapidly on the increase. The wages of 
artisans and labourers have been steadily increasing. Coolies, who in 
1800 earned 1 anna and in 1850, 2 annas, earned in 1876-77, 5 annas 
a day, and skilled workmen, whose wages in 1850 varied from 5 to 6 
annas earned in 1876-77 from 8 to 10 annas. Agricultural labourers 
are always paid in kind at the daily rate of 5 lb. of rice for a man and 
4 lb. for a woman. 

Tanjore*— Wages of agricultural labour are almost invariably paid 
in grain. The ordinary rates are three-fourths of a merkal or 3*87 lb. 
of paddy (giving about 2^ lb. of clean rice) per diem for a trained 
labourer, male or female, and one-half merkal for inferior adult 
labourers ; boys and girls receive half the rates. In towns, wages are 
paid in money, the ordinary daily rate for an adult male being Annas 
4-4^?^ in 1841-42 to Rs. 1-13-0 * in 1876-77, for 
children 1 anna each. Skilled labourers, such 
as bricklayers, stone-masons, carpenters and smiths are paid according 
to the nature of the work from 6 to 8 annas a day. The mouey 
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wages m all these oases are generally twice as high as it was twenty- 
five years ago and in some cases the increase is still greater. Prices 
of all articles of food have risen in about the same ratio. The village 
sales of paddy^ the staple produce of the district, on which the 
original commutation rate for the assessment of irrigated land was 
calculated, show that the average price of the Tanjore kalam equal to 
12 merkals or 62 lb. has varied from Annas 7 in 1850-51 to Es. 1-7-0 
in 1875-76. Landless labourers constitute about one-half the adult 
male population of the district and of these nearly two-thirds are 
engaged in agriculture. They are chiefly Pullers and Pariahs who are 
permanently attached to the farms. The remainder are low-caste 
Sudras, who have immigrated from time to time from the Marava 
country lying between the Oauvery delta and Cape Oomorin. 

Coimbatore , — ^Agricultural day-labourers or coolies earn 3 annas 
per diem, women 2 annas and children 1 anna. Blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, carpenters receive from Annas 6 to Annas 14 per diem. Since 
1860 the rate of wages for skilled labour bas risen from 25 to 80 per 
cent, and prices of food have doubled. Rice which in 1850 was selling 
at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund (80 lb.) now sells at Rs. 8 ; cholum formerly 
Annas 10-8 per maund now costs Rs. 1-6-0 ; wheat once Rs. 1-8-0 
per maund now sells at Bs. 3-4-0 ; salt has risen from Rs. 2-1-8 per 
maund to Rs. 2-15-3 ; and country liquor (arrack) now sells from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 4-4-0 per gallon. 

Kumool , — The ryots, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. Owners 
of very large holdings sublet some of their lands and employ labourers 
on others. The wages of day labourers and artisans are usually paid 
in kind. When paid in cash, coolies receive from Annas 2-6 to Annas 
3 a day; blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters Annas 4 to Annas 12. 
The average price of best rice in 1883-84 was Es. 3-3-8 and of cholum 
Es. 1-4-1 per maund of 80 lb. 

Nellore — The average prices of produce per maund (80 lb.) were 
rice Rs. 3, inferior food-grains Re. 1, indigo Rs. 149, cotton Rs. 16. 
The daily rates of wages are, skilled labour 12 annas at Ongole and 
Kanigiri, 6 annas in most places, and 4 annas in some ; for unskilled, 
Annas 6 at Atmaktir, Annas 2-6 in most places and Annas 1-6 in 
some. 

Salem , — On a holding of 2 acres wet and 3 acres of dry land the 
net profit would not probably exceed Rs. 60 per annum or Rs. 5 a 
month. The mass of the peasantry are in debt. The habit of 
indebtedness is so ingrained in their nature that if they all started 
fair tomorrow, 50 per cent, would be in debt again in a year. One 
man is held to be suflScient for the ordinary daily labour on a farm of 
3 acres of wet or 6 acres of dry land, if assisted in the heavy work of 
planting, weeding, reaping and threshing. His wages would be 480 
measures of grain per annum = Rs. 12-8-0 plus an annual money 
payment of Rs. 3, the wages in the northern being lower than in the 
southern taluks. Twenty-seven measures of seed are required for an 
acre of wet and 6 measures for an acre of dry land. The highest 
Government wet rate in the district is Rs. 14 per acre and the lowest 
is Rs. 11-9-0, exclusive of local cesses ; the highest for dry lands 
being Rs. 5 and the lowest Annas 4. The customary rates of wages 
for unskilled labour are, for men Annas 2 ; for women Annas 1-6 ; for 
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children, male or female. Pies 10. The Wodder or Navvy caste get 
twice as much, but they do generally task work, by which they gain 
more than by daily wages. The wages of a working goldsmith vary 
with the value of the materials, but may be taken on an average to 
be Annas 8 per diem. A blacksmith gets Annas 8 ; a carpenter 
from Annas 8 to Annas 10 ; bricklayers from Annas 6 to Annas 10. 
During the 10 years ending 1874, the prices at Salem town per 
garce or 9,360 lb. in February and March, when the ryots sell, aver- 
aged Es. 103 for rice and Es. 115 for cholum or great millet. 

Tinnevelly . — In 1883-84 the average rates of wages were for 
unskilled labour in towns Annas 2-10 and in villages Annas 2-4 a day. 
The price of rice in the same year was Es. 3-12-11 per maund (80 lb.) 
and of cumbu, the staple food of the district, Es. 1-9-2. 

Trichinopoly . — Agricultural labourers are generally paid in grain. 
From 1881-82 to 1888-84 their money wages averaged Es. 6-5-0 a 
month. The wages of common masons, carpenters and smiths aver- 
aged Es. 15-2-1 a month. The average price of second-sort rice 
during the 5 years ending 1883-84 was 15*23 imperial seers for 1 
rupee; in 1879-80, 12*05; in 1880-81, 14*34; in 1881-82, 16*31; in 
1882-83, 16*10 ; in 1883-84, 17*36 seers for 1 rupee. Similarly the 
price of cumbu (the staple food) in the 5 years ending 1873 varied 
from 15 to 43 ; in 1879 from 15 to 23 ; in 1880 from 23 to 30 ; in 1881 
from 24 to 34 ; in 1882 from 28 to 39 ; in 1883 from 30 to 43 seers 
for 1 rupee. An imperial seer equals 2*2046 lb. 

Vizag aptam.—lPriceQ of grain have risen very considerably during 
the last few years. The rate of wages has also risen, but not in the 
same proportion. 


(1) — Opimon^i of certain gentlemen on the piebent economic condition 
of the people as compared with their past condition. 

(1) Note by C. Nagojee Row^ Esq.^ B.A.y Inspector of Schools^ 
Northern Ci/rcle. 

People who talk of the poverty of India do so in a very vague way. 
The country is poorer than it was 30 years ago ; it is poorer than 
England, France or Germany ; it is not so rich as it might be under 
more favorable conditions — these are three distinct propositions having 
no necessary connection with each other ; but newspaper writers and 
others who write about the poverty of our country mean now one of 
these things and now another, and do not, I fear, carefully distinguish 
between the different propositions. 

One may admit the two latter statements without admitting the 
first, but even with regard to the statement that India is poorer than 
most European countries, I wish to state that drawing inferences as 
regards the happiness of people from the production or value of produc- 
tion per head of population alone is not quite safe. The necessities 
of the people of different countries, the climatic conditions under which 
they live, the sort of house accommodation, and the kind and quantity 
of food, which they require for comfortable living, should also be taken 
into account along with production in judging of the relative well- 
being of different communities, and, if these things and the distribution 
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of wealth among the various classes are considered, I doubt very much 
whether the bulk of the Indian population is so very badly ojff when 
compared with the bulk of the English people. Dr. Dhanakoti Eaj u, 
who has just returned from Europe, is of opinion that the condition 
of the lower classes in India is really much better than that of the 
corresponding classes in England. 

I readily admit the proposition that India might be richer than it 
is. If the cost of administration were less, home manufactures encour- 
aged, our interests not sacrificed, as they sometimes are, to English 
interests, and the people more energetic, more intelligent and more 
enterprising, the country would no doubt be very much wealthier than 
it is at present. 

With reference to the opinion commonly expressed that this coun- 
try has been growing poorer, I can only give my general impressions 
and what appear to me to be reasonable deductions from well-known 
facts. I shall at first refer to the condition of the land-owning classes. 
It is admitted that Government had formerly the greatest diflBiculty 
in collecting revenue and in inducing people to keep lands under culti- 
vation. The reason was that prices were so low that the ryots found 
great difficulty in realizing, by the sale of the suiplus produce of their 
lands, money sufficient to meet the Government or Zemindar’s demand. 
The land had consequently little or no value. Now, no such difficulty 
is experienced ; every inch of good land is under cultivation and the 

{ )rioe of produce and land, I am informed, has quadrupled during the 
ast 30 years. The opening out of the country by means of roads, 
railways and canals and the establishment of steamer communication 
have brought the markets of the world within the reach of the Indian 
ryot, and he has no difficulty in disposing of the produce of the land 
which remain over and above his requirements. Assuming that the 
ryots of the present day are not more extravagant than their fathers, 
and admitting that every year they grow more than they require for 
their consumption, it follows that they should be richer now than they 
were 40 years ago Security of property is one of the inducements to 
lay by money. When an individual or a community gets richer, there 
is generally perceptible a rise in the standard of living, and this is 
noticeable everywhere among the agricultural classes, but notably so 
in the Godivari and Kistna districts, which are exceptionally favored. 
An intelligent friend, who remembers the state of things 40 years ago, 
states that, while ryots then lived in poor mud huts, had nothing better 
than earthen pots, no jewels and no furniture, they now live in tiled 
houses, wear better and more clothing, have a number of silver and 
gold ornaments, and even some furniture. This, he says, is a certain 
proof of some wealth. The staple food of the people is now rice, 
whereas it was formerly ragi or cholum. Another sign of prosperity 
is that the better class of ryots, instead of selling produce immediately 
after harvest to pay Government and other demands, generally store it 
up, and seU it when prices go up. They have credit, too, now and 
find no difficulty in raising loans when they wish to do so. With the 
landowners agricultural laborers have prospered. They get plenty of 
work in the cultivating season ; and in the dry weather, repairs to, 
and clearance of, the numerous irrigation and navigation channels in 
these districts give thepi occupation. The prosperity of the agricul- 
tural community implies also the prosperity of the trading community. 
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Against the prosperity of the agricultural and trading classes, howevei, 
is to he set the pressure which the landless and old manufacturing 
classes are feeling. The condition of the weavers is everywhere lament- 
able. Their occupatiom is gone ; and they have not had time enough 
to reconcile themselves to their new lot and to adapt themselves to 
changed circumstances. The extinction of native manufactures means, 
I suppose, the loss of so much wealth to the community and suffering 
to the manufacturing classes ; but the net result of British adminis- 
tration up to now has been an increase, and not a decrease of national 
wealth. This is the impression of most people whom I have consulted. 
I have no figures at hand to establish this. 

It is true the cost of administration has considerably increased of 
late, the public debt has swelled, and the fall in the value of the rupee 
is telling heavily on our finances ; making allowances for these and 
the increase in taxation they imply, the country, owing to the security 
it enjoys and the facilities afforded for transport of produce and goods, 
is very much better off now than it was in 1850. 

The increase in the area of land under tillage, the starting and 
successful working of spinning and weaving mills, and the discovery 
of coal in several parts of the country, are all factors in the question 

(2) Note by S. Seshaiyar, Professo)^ Government Collegia 

Etmhakonam. 

I examined some bundles of old accounts in the possession of some 
of the merchants of this town. The information to be gathered from 
them is not as satisfactory as one could wish it were. Still there docs 
not appear to be any doubt about certain broad facts. 

Is^. — Brass and copper vessels are much cheaper now than they 
were between 30 and 40 years ago. The average price of brass 
wrought into vessels, such as ^rLDuiremh and &is/^rrmLD^ &o ^ was 8 
annas a seer, or, in other words, 7 seers for a pagoda, whereas now it 
is 1 1 or 12 seers, and, 4 years ago before the Paris Syndicate raised by 
compact the price of copper, it sold at 14 seers the pagoda. Copper 
was likewise dearer in the same ratio. Roughly it may be said that 
the price of brass and copper vessels has cheapened by between 30 
and 40 per cent. This is due, of course, to the enormous importation 
of metallic sheets from Europe Formerly they had to make brass 
here. It is a mixture of copper and tin. And there is the notion that 
brass pots and other vessels of those days were purer in quality and 
more durable? Everywhere, even in villages, and among the lower 
classes of the population, the journeymen laborers included, brass 
pots, plates and bronze cups have taken and are taking the place of 
the earthen vessels. Even for cooking purposes they use the metallic 
vessels. 

2nd . — As regards clothing, there is no doubt that Manchester goods 
are steadily driving out of the market the home-woven cloths, and this is 
because of the great cheapness of the former. It is difficult to compare 
the prices of these days with those that obtained thirty years ago. 
Still, roughly, it may be estimated that cloths of nearly the same 
quality are cheaper by 40 per cent. Then a ten, six, as it is balled a 
and of rough Jcwd could not be had for less 

than Rs. 1-12-0 ; 8 yards of jaconet will now do for it^ and you can get 



it at annas 2 and pies 3 a yard, i.e., Es. 1-2-0 the whole. Country-spun 
cloths are dearer than Manchester manufactures or those of Bombay 
mills ; but even for them the yarn is all English. In towns, at all 
events, 80 per cent, of the male population buy Manchester cloths. 
The higher classes of females in this part of the country wear country 
manufactures of the silk and colored kind. Comparison of prices 
here seems almost hopeless ; fashion has changed so enormously during 
these 30 or 40 years. Looking into a large bundle of sales of cloths, 
I find that female cloths, 99 per cent, of them, varied in price between 
Es. 3 and 7. These cloths have been substituted by others whose 
average price may be put down at least at Es. 10. These, of course, 
are much prettier in appeal an ce, and contain far more of silk. I am 
not prepared to say that cloths of the same quality would be cheaper 
now than in those days. What of cheapness in the material used may 
be made up by the increased rates of wages, but one thing is certain 
that the better classes wear clothing now nearly three times as costly 
as those worn by their grandmothers. This fact may in itself be worth 
noting. The lower classes, including the working classes — by lower I 
don^t mean lower by caste, but chiefly by wealth — are much more 
decently clothed than they ever were. For Es. 1-12-0 or Es. 2 they 
get a female cloth, of cotton entirely — ^the work of Bombay mills or 
English ; they get a cloth of the same pattern as the QsrrjrjBirQ cloth. 
Within my own knowledge in this town, during the last 20 years, 
the dress of the lower classes has vastly improved ; and this improve- 
ment is more than half of it due to cheapness of clothing. 

And just a few words on the economic question you are busy with. 
I have no idea of the results you have arrived at, or even of the exact 
lines on which you have been working. Still I shall venture to say a 
few words, although I know that the question has to be looked at from 
various points of view. 

I have a pretty vivid recollection of* how things were in South 
Arcot and in this district 85 years ago when a boy. I had oppor- 
tunities of travelling through South Arcot and Tan j ore. I have 
travelled, too, over the same parts of the country recently. In the 
villages, substantial brick-built houses have now taken the place of 
thatched houses of old ; brass and copper vessels, as also of bronze and 
tin, are used where earthen and wooden vessels were used ; clothing is 
decidedly better, far more elegant and costly ; and five times at least 
more of gold and silver jewellery than in former days, I am not 
prepared to say that everywhere in the country it is so. But it is so 
in most places 1 have visited. Whether people are more wealthy or 
not, there is far more display of wealth now than there was in days 
when I was a boy of ten. And almost every intelligent elderly man 
I have conversed with has told me the same as his observation. 
Another significant fact is the rise in the price of land in this district as 
’eliewJnrm Forty years ago a relation of mine who owned lands near 
Karikal,^ld 15 velies or 100 acres of land for Es. 2,000, and the 
same woulc^ell now at Es. 20,000, «.e,, ten-fold. Confining ourselves 
to thejast ^ years only, I am not inclined to believe in the cry of 
increasing pov^y of the country. Beyond a shadow of doubt, people 
are now bettered, better clothed and better housed. Whether the 
country might not4^e far richer, were it not for this or that, is anotW 
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question which it is needless to enter into. But at the same time I 
may mention there are certain vices which are rapidly developing and 
which need arresting — 1st, falsehood, 2nd drunkenness, 3rd, want of 
thrift. These vices are not confined to towns, but are on tlie increase 
in villages also. On the bearing of these on the future economy of the 
country it is useless for me to dwell. 


(3) Changes in Godavari District since the construction of Anieut,-^ 
Noted by 8, Nathamunni Mudalm\ Esq.^ Pensioned Tahsildar^ 
Ooddvari District, 

The construction of the anicut across the God4vari is a great boon 
to this part of the country. This mighty work was commenced in 1846 
and completed in about 1850. Previous to its construction, the dis- 
trict depended on rain and rain-fed tanks and the fitful supply of 
water from the river. Paddy was not so plentiful as now. The cul- 
tivation of paddy varied with the diversity of the seasons. In years 
of drought, famine was the inevitable lot of the people and both men 
and cattle suffered. Since its construction, the district is intersected 
with canals, useful not only for purposes of agriculture, but also for 
navigation. There are two main canals in the Western delta — the 
Ellore and NarsApur canals. In the Oentral delta, there is one — the 
Amalapore canal. In the Eastern, there are five — ^the Samalcottah, 
Oocanada, Coringa, Mandapeta and Bank canals. There is also a 
Bank canal in each of the other deltas. All these are navigable, and 
from these proceed a number of irrigation channels and paddy trans- 
plantation has immensely increased. Sugar plantation, which was rare 
in this district, is now to be seen almost everywhere. The extent of 
cultivation is acres 794,829 as given in the jamabandi report for faslx 
1297 (1887-88). 

2, For the transport of produce thus plentifully raised, there is 
considerable facility afforded by the introduction of canals, and this 
has resulted in the increase of price of every article. In 1854, when 
the Western canals were only in progress, and I first went toNarsdpnr, 
the price of paddy on that side was only Es. 6 or 8 for a putty of 200 
kunchams (533 Madras measures or 66 merkals). Now it is Es, 20 
and it sometimes rises to Es. 24. In the famine of 1876 and 1877, 
the price rose to Es. 50, there having arisen a great demand for it 
from different parts of the country. lEe introduction of coasting 
steamers in addition to navigable canals afforded easy passage for 
transhipment of goods. The wealthier classes were much benefited and 
the condition of . ryots was so much improved by the general high 
prices that instead of being in the hands of sowcars, they were sowcars 
themselves. Even now, the majority of them are not in their hands. 
They have enough to pay for Government dues. The rich ryots lend 
money largely on inam lands, taking them on long leases. The 
inamdars in general, being poor Brahmins, are not capable of cul- 
tivating the lands themselves, while the ryots have means enough for 
carrying on extensive cultivation. They have enough of cattle, ploughs 
and laborers. The famine qf 1873 and 1877 brought in a considerable 
number of poor people from the neighbouring districts of Vizfaga- 
patam and Ganjam, who found employment here in various ways. 
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They engaged themselves as field laborers, coolies, palanquin bearers 
and domestic servants. This rendered labor cheap. Most of them 
have remained here permanently, and some are so far improved in 
their condition as to become farmers themselves, 

3. Besides the staple article of paddy, there are other crops, such 
as gingelly and ragi, which take canal water when timely rains fail. 
Chillies, turmeric, onions and garlic also take canal water and are 
charged as wet crop. Tobacco is another article which is largely raised 
in these parts. The finest tobacco is from the Lankas (islands) in the 
river. This is exported to Moulmein and other places. The Lankas 
are sold by auction for 3 or 5 years for considerable sums. They 
are so sold periodically because of the baneful or beneficial effects of 
inundation almost every year. Some are swept away, while others 
are enlarged and enriched by accretions and rich deposit of alluvial 
soil. 

4. The vast increase in agriculture by irrigation has very materially 
improved the condition of ryots. They have learnt to build substantial 
and fashionable houses and upstair buildings unlike their former 
thatched and slovenly ones. There has been considerable improvement 
in the manufacture of jaggery. Iron mills for extracting juice from 
sugar-cane are in general use now in the place of wooden ones, which 
are not so effective in getting out all the juice. There has not been 
any improvement in the implements of tilling. The ploughs of old 
are still in use, which do not furrow the land deep. Some years back, 
the Swedish plough was brought into this district and several experi- 
ments were made, but this was found too heavy for the ordinary 
bullocks here and the attempt to introduce it failed. Even the richer 
ryots found no use with it, for the land here requires no great tilling ; 
it is flooded with canal water for some time before tilling and the land 
easily turned up and transplanted. A second crop is also raised, but 
it is of inferior quality. It is only of 3 months’ growth from February 
to April and is chiefly used by the laboring classes. The land has 
become very valuable. An acre of land sells from Es. 100 to Es. 300, 
and the inams from Es, 200 to Es, 500. 

5. Prior to anicut, the joint-rent system was in use. Each village 
was rented out jointly to the ryots of the village, and the leading men 
and men of substance were held responsible for the payment of Grovern- 
ment dues. On account of paucity of produce owing to failure of rain, 
the Amarakam, as the leasing out was called, was a matter of very 
great diffiloulty. Nobody used to come forward to take up the village 
or a portion of it, and the Tahsildars used to force it on some men of 
substance. It was really a painful sight. Now, the land has acquired 
so much value by irrigation that almost every inch of land is taken 
up and the Government dues easily paid. There is great competition 
among ryots to secure a right to the land. They come forward with 
darkhasts even at the end of the fasli, offering to pay the assessment 
for the whole year, though they could derive no benefit in that year. 
The renting system has entirely disappeared except in the hill tracts, 
and the ryntwari has taken its place. By this system, each ryot deals 
directly with the Government and reaps all the benefit of his labor. 
He commands more respect now, enjoys more comforts, wears better 
clothes and lives in a more comfortable way. 
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6. In the hill tracts, the joint-rent system is in use, but the villages 
are given away for a fixed sum and not rented out for a term of years 
as was the case before the disturbance of 1879. The condition of the 
people in these parts is also much improved. The rioting of 1879 com- 
pelled the Grovernment to clear the jungles and lay roads. The 
communication to the hill tracts being more easy now, the hillmen 
have come more in contact with the people in the plains and learnt 
the real value of things which they used to dispose of at a very cheap 
rate in their own places or in the periodical markets on the outskirts 
near the plains. Tamarind, myrobolams, soapnuts, hill-oranges, timber, 
honey and wax are the chief products of those parts. The price of 
these articles has risen considerably, and the hillmen are in a much 
better condition than before. Paddy is also in use in these parts, the 
clearance of jungles and communication by roads having rendered cart 
traffic easy. The food in general use here is chiefly paste from 
tamarind seeds, mango seeds and toddy from jiluga trees, which yield 
toddy abundantly. Jonna is also in use in some parts. Transplanta- 
tion of paddy is carried on under tanks in some places, the people 
having learnt it from those in the plains. Survey and settlement are 
also begun to be made. This will gradually find its way into the 
more interior and the people will become more settled. Their educa- 
tion is also attended to now. Local Fund schools are established in 
certain localities and theie is also a Superintendent of Hill schools. 

7. The Local Fund Act has greatly added to the convenience of 
the people everywhere. Roads have multiplied ; the indigenous schools 
considerably improved and their number increased ; sanitation attended 
to; tanks and wells dug even in remote places. The number of 
village schools has so considerably increased that there are now four 
Deputy Inspectors (Sub- Assistants) and one Assistant Inspector for 
the whole district in the place of one Deputy Inspector some 7 or 8 
years ago. There is besides an Inspecting Schoolmaster for each taluk. 
The Sub-Assistant Inspectors are stationed, one at Narsdpur, another 
at Ellore, a third at Eajahmundry and a fourth at Oocanada, The 
district is considerably in advance in this respect also. 

8. The improvement in all directions which has been the source of 
happiness to the people has also been the source of great litigation. 
Much of people’s money goes to swell the revenue of civil courts and to 
fill the pleaders’ purse. People are more reckless in their proceedings 
and squander away their money, caring only to win their cause, good 
or bad. The country is in every way in a prosperous condition and it 
is quite unlike what it was prior to the construction of the aniout. Sir 
Arthur Cotton, to whose genius this gigantic work owes its existence, 
seems to have estimated the land revenue of the district at 22 lakhs 
and expected to realize 60 or 80 lakhs when the whole project was 
complete, as will be seen from the Manual of the district. Now, from 
the jamabandi report for fasli 1297, the land revenue appears to be 
3§ lakhs and odd. Other cesses, peisheush from zemindari estates, 
quit-rent on inam and inam villages, come up to 14 lakhs and odd. 
Salt, abkdri, opium, ferry fund and income-tax amount to upwards of 
6 lakhs. The grand total of the revenue of the district from all 
sources reaches nearly that amount which the great benefactor, Sir 
Arthur Cotton, roughly estimated some 40 years ago. The present 
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project of Lord Connemara of oouneoting this part of the country with 
Madras by means of railroads will still more develope the resources 
of the country and secure that felicity to the ill-favored aborigines of 
Gan jam and Vizagapatam districts which their southern fellow-beings 
invariably enjoy. 

9. The only class that seems to have suffered is the weaver class. 
Cloths of different descriptions are being imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and as they are cheaper being machine made, the demand for 
country cloths is much lessened. Only coarser cloths are now woven 
here. The finer sorts of Uppada are also not in so much use* 
Calcutta cloths find a more readv sale* 

(4) Note hy K. SiibbaraijudUi Mq., Deputy Collector^ Bellary District, 

I have finished the jamabandi of the division by the end of June 
last and my examination of section I of the famine analysis village 
registers has also been nearly completed. The result of the enquiries 
made by me is that, as compared with their state 30 or 40 years back, 
both the agricultural and trading classes seem to have made an 
advance, and not retrogression, on the whole. Many an old ryot has 
informed me that 40 or 50 years back there was much more jungle 
and waste about this part of the country than is the case now, and 
they attribute the gradual spread of cultivation to gradual increase in 
population. Of course, this part of the country cannot be said to be a 
densely-populated one even now, but there seems no doubt whatever 
that the population has been steadily increasing year after year ; and 
but for the sudden and terrible check it received during the famine of 
1876 — 78, when a good proportion of the then existing population died, 
there is no doubt that the present population of this part of the country 
would have been much more than what it now is. 

Many of the old people I have talked to on the subject have 
expressed an opinion that, although the extent under occupation is 
growing with the population, the lands have not been yielding as much 
now as they used to do some 10 or 50 years back ; and, when ques- 
tioned as to what could be the reason for the reduction in the yielding 
power of land, they explain that when they were young they observed 
that the agricultural classes were constantly changing their holdings at 
intervals of 2 or 3 years, giving up old lands and taking up new ones, 
as there were then immense extents of jungle and waste available all 
round, whereas they cannot and would not do it now ; so that there is 
more permanency about holdings now than 40 or 50 years ago. The 
above explanation given by the ryocs for reduction in the yielding 
power of land seems quite reasonable, as the same piece of land if 
cultivated year after year without intermission caimot naturally be 
expected to yield as much as if left waste for an interval or as a piece 
of virgin soil. 

People say that another main feature of change now apparent ^ 
that, whereas about 40 or 60 years ago there used to be only a few 
important ryots and sowcars scattered here and there in villages and 
taluks, each having at times a number of families depending upon him 
as so many parasites, the present aspect is that wealth and importance 
are more generally distributed over the part of the country, thus 
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showing that all classes are now enjoying more independence than 
before, and that the sweets of liberty have been tasted even by the 
lowest orders. Even in other respects, the people on the whole seem to 
be enjoying more material comforts than in days past. The introduc- 
tion of the machine-made goods into the market, although it has more 
or less interfered with some of the native industries such as weaving, 
&c., has no doubt done the masses and the public at large a world of 
good by placing cheap and ready-made goods almost at their doors, 
'the fact, moreover, that, unlike in former days, people now dare to 
enjoy any wealth they possess more freely and openly, also bears 
testimony to the fact that there is now more peace prevailing about 
the country than in the old days when, some people say, people would 
not dare to wear even the jewels they possessed or build big and com- 
fortable houses to live in, for fear of robbers and dacoits. It seems 
also quite a fact that the bulk of the peoples^ wealth— both cash and 
jewels — used to be under ground in former days and not in current 
use as now, and the fact that we are still coming across instances of 
hidden treasure and valuables here and there all over the prpvince goes 
to show that in times past people thought their safes could only be 
under ground and never above it. 

The opening of the railways and telegraph lines and postal com- 
munications have also been a source of great relief and alleviation to 
the people in several ways. 

As regards the condition of an average ryot in this part of the . 
country, my own experience and impression is that, provided the 
country is not visited with anything like a severe drought or famine 
necessitating the grant of dry remissions, he gets on tolerably well 
without any kind of distress, living easily from hand to mouth. And 
had it not been for the heavy expenses they have to incur now and then 
in connection with marriage ceremonies occurring in their families, 
there is no doubt the condition of the average ryots in this part of the 
country would have been much better. Many an old ryot has told me 
that occasional marriages occurring in a ryot’s family from time to time 
have been draining away from his pocket more than anything else, 
and that, however miserly and economical an average ryot may be at 
other times, he will he obliged to spend some hundreds of rupees, never 
less than two, as I am given to understand, for a daughter’s or a son’s 
marriage. They say the figure generally ranges from Es. 200 to 
Rs. 500 in the case of an ordinary ryot. It appears that chese costly 
marriages generally necessitate borrowing, and the ryot, though with 
much reluctance, is obliged to go and open an account with the ever- 
safe so wear on account of these marriages. Debts incurred by ryots 
from sowcars are oftener conditioned to be liquidated hi kind by annual 
instalments, and the rates of prices fixed on the produce supplied by 
him being at times even lower and cheaper than what are colloquially 
termed or the harvest season rates, the ryot necessarily 

loses a good deal in this direction also in the long run. As he is 
dunned by tlie sowcar for the payment of the instalment due at the 
harvest season, the ryot cannot think of laying by any excess quantities 
of grain, &o., produced on his lands until he finds high prices ruling 
in the market, so that the fruit of the ryot’s labor is in several in- 
stances really enjoyed more by the sitting sowcar than by the plodding 
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ryot. It is thus that ryots generally find themselves entangled in the 
sowcar’s hands ; and once a ryot is so entangled, it seems really a very 
difficult matter for him to get out again. The account once opened 
generally continues to run on, and occasional unfavorable seasons and 
slight droughts, which seem to be more common in the Ceded Districts 
than elsewhere, tend to contribute to the permanency of the connection 
formed by the ryot with the sowcar so that the sowcar seems to have 
become a necessary evil with the average ryot. 

As I have already stated before, the ryot class people have no 
doubt made an advance on the whole and not retrogression, and enjoy 
more material comforts now than before, but there seems to be a 
change in only one point which they do not seem to relish at all. I 
mean the severity of the forest law, which they seem to complain has 
curtailed many a concession they were enj’oying before in that direc- 
tion. In. fact, they had no restraint whatever in that direction in 
times past either under grayling or under fuel or timber. The ryot 
class people, however, do not seem to understand the ultimate good 
that the forest law is intended or expected to do to the country. 

Now, as regards the trading classes, there does not, to my mind, 
seem the least doubt that, as compared with times past, they have 
grown both in quantity and quality. The method of business that a 
sowcar or merchant adopts in these rural parts seems to me to be such 
that, once starting in business, he hardly experiences a failure. They 
generally undertake to deal in different things, and what little they 
rarely lose in one is generally more than counterbalanced by their gain 
in others. They are, moreover, a proverbially economical and simple 
class of people in these parts, and are generally unknown to luxuries 
of any kind. Traders, unlike the agricultural classes, are, further- 
more, people who gain throughout all seasons. They have not that 
distinction between a good and a bad season which a ryot has, and, in 
fact, a bad season or a regular famine does a trader more good than a 
favorable one. The enclosed memorandum, containing statistics as 
far as available, as regards income to the Addni Municipality from 
professional tax and tolls as also the number of cotton bales pressed in 
the three cotton presses here, would also show that, excepting bad 
seasons, trade here has been on the increase on the whole. 

As regards recovery of this part of the country from the effects of 
the famine of 1876 — 78, my humble opinion is that it has very nearly 
recovered. Compared with the extent of Government assessed land 
under occupation before the last famine of 1876-78, similar extent now 
under occupation in this division consisting of the Adoni and Ahir 
taluks is about 28,600 acres less. But of this difference as much as 
nearly 19,000 acres is already under Sivaijama ” or unauthorized 
cultivation, and there seems no doubt whatever that that, as well as 
even the still outstanding difference, will come under permanent 
holding before long. In this connection it is also to he remembered 
that some extents of assessed land under occupation previous to the 
famine of 1876 — 78 have since been included in the forest reserves 
formed, and that some of the lands so included are such as would have 
already been under occupation had they not been so included in 
reserves. 
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Statement showing ineome to the Adoni Mmicipality from professional 

tax and tolls. 


Tears. 


Income 
from tax 
on arts. 

Income 
from tolls. 



RS. 

RS. 

1880-81 ... 


2,861 

3,112 

1881-82 .. 


3,146 

2,650 

1882-83 ... 


3,354 

3,991 

1883-84 ... 


3,872 

3,700 

1884-85 .. 


3,577 

4,350 

1885-86 .. 


. . ' ... 3,710 

3,2()0 

1886-87 ... 


4,729 

3,950 

1887-88 ... 


. 4,200 

4,249 

6,870 

1888-89 .. 


* 3,748 

1889-90 ... 


4,856 

5,615 


Statement showing number of hales pressed at the Cotton Presses in xidoni. 


Year 

Number pressed 
at the two presses 
of Messrs. Dymes 
and Oo. and 
Sabapathy Mu- 
daliar and Co. 

Number pressed 
at all the three 
presses including 
the press of 
Messrs. Framjeo 
«ind Co. 

Remarks 

1881 

10,263 

3rd Company’s 
not available. 


1882 

17,606 

Do. 


1883 

16,838 

Do. 


1884 

1 14,663 

20,964 


1885 

1 4,268 

5,916 

Piiiticiilaily bad season. 

1886 

17,202 

20,667 


1887 

18,082 

22,090 


1888 

15,485 

18,899 


1889 

26,832 

38,096 


1890 

13,309 

17,736 

Up to 30tli July 1800. 


N.S . — The price of a i^rossed bale of cotton ranges botwoon Rs. 80 and Rs. 90 


(5) Note by A, Sahapaihy MudaUa>\ Esq,, Bellary. 

The condition of the agricultural population two or three years 
before the famine was the best that was ever known owing to the high 
prices of cotton which ruled during the American war. But after the 
famine, with a few exceptions, they (people) were reduced almost to 


♦ Reduction due to Bomo amount having been left uncollected at the close of the year 
which, however, is included in the figure for 1889-90. 
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beggary. During the past 4 or 5 years they have been gradually 
recovering their lost position. 

Dry land was then sold at Es. 60 to 100 per acre ; now the price of 
wet land is Es. 30 to 40 for lands irrigated by the Hagari, and Es. 100 
to 150 for lands irrigated by the Tungabhadra. 

This year (1890) the cotton and cholum crops having been excep- 
tionally favorable and the cotton crops having ripened simultaneously 
in almost every place, the laboring classes have benefited thereby to an 
enormous extent. The wages which were paid were three times as 
high as those ordinarily paid. This was the only year in which it was 
known that the laborers were not found to be enough in number to 
cope with the work. The extension of cultivation and the railways 
running through the district have enhanced wages cent, per cent, as 
compared with ordinary times before the current year. Wages are low 
as compared with what they were before the famine. 

The condition of the agricultural classes as a whole has not 
generally improved in the same way as that of laboring classes owing 
to deficient rainfall in the Bellary district, which is due to the denuda- 
tion of forests ; with the exception of the agricultural classes, the 
commercial and artisan classes are better off than they were before. 
The agricultural classes have to pay higher wages to coolies. 

The increase in the number of cotton presses and mills in the 
surrounding districts has been the cause of giving technical knowledge 
to lots of males and females, who are able to earn exceptionally high 
wages, Le,j 10 to 15 rupees per man per month and 6 to 10 rupees 
per woman, who do work on the piece-work system. The position 
of the artisan class is also very much improved, such as masons, stone- 
dressers, carpenters and blacksmiths, who are required in large 
numbers to meet the demand from the factories and the railways. In 
their case also the wages have gone up quite 50 per cent., 'if not more. 
The ordinary wages for masons, carpenters and blacksmiths used 
to be 8 annas, but it is now over 12 annas according to capacity and 
qualifications. 

The prosperity of the people in general is shown by the large 
demand there is for both imported and locally-manufactured goods. 
The starting of the mills in India has been the cause of cheapening the 
prices of piece-goods and yarn by at least 30 per cent, as compared 
with what it was about 10 years ago. 

Imported cloth goods now chiefly consist of the finer varieties, not 
the coarser kind generally used by the people. 

The weaving industry is going down. The higher classes use the 
finer varieties of imported cloth, and the lower classes prefer locally- 
manufactured mill cloth. 

In the Bellary Spinning and Weaving Mill, there are 100 looms, 
but only 50 are being now worked. In course of time the whole 
number will be utilized. The whole number will produce on an 
average 1,000 lb. of manufactured cloth every day. The production 
of yam will be about 4,000 lb, daily, of which 1,000 lb. will be made 
into cloth if all the looms are worked. 
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Pnceh, 



Before the recent 
rise in exchange. 

Ten years ago. 

Twenty years 
ago. 


ns. A. p. 

ns. A. 

p 

RS. A. P. 

Cloth, for males, better soits , , 

4 10 

3 12 

0 

3 8 0 

Cloth for males, coarse . . 

0 9 0 

0 7 

0 

0 6 0 

Dniigary cloth 

1 13 0 

1 4 

0 

1 2 0 

Cloth for females, coarse, 
colored. 

2 2 0 

1 12 

0 

1 10 0 

Brass and copper vessels per seer 
of 21 tolas. 

Iron, per 20 matinds or 600 lb. 

Glassware 

4 to 4^ annas. 

17 to 17J rupees 
up to the year 
before last. 

For 11 months 
last year, 23 to 
30 rupees. 

From ^to 1 of 
what it was 
before. 

6J annas. 

7 annas. 

About 20 years 
ago, 36 rupees. 


(6) Note by B, Subbrnmania Afyar^ JEsq‘, B,A,y District Bogistrari 

Thmevelly, 

Changes in the mine of land , — There is no ready and easy means of 
tracing ont the various sales to which particular lands have been subjected 
in the course of the past 25 years. The only course open was to see by 
going through a good number of instruments of sale in the registers 
whether they contained any references^; to previous sales affecting the 
same properties. Even this was not attended with complete sucoess. 
The lands mentioned in the previous and subsequent sales are not 
wholly identical. Prior to 1874, the lands were not described by tlieir 
Survey numbers, and there is no means of knowing as to what Adangal 
numbers correspond to the present Survey numbers. Besides, the 
price of the same land is not distinctly ascertainable in all the years, as 
such lands are found intermingled with others in subsequent transac- 
tions, or only a portion detached and alienated. In ascertaining the 
price of one acre of average nun j ah and pun j ah, I’ecourse was had to 
the method of ascertaining the price of any jjiece of land in one year, 
and finding out the value of the same land in subsequent years, or of 
lands in proximity to it, bearing the next previous or succeeding 
number. The fluctuation in prices is noticed to be not based on any 
principle, and the only explanation which can be rendered for this is 
that the price varies according to the grain produced by it, in 
famine years and those of ordinary scarcity the value of grain being 
rather high, the productive lands go for a very high price, and others 
fetch only an inconsiderable amount. Further, it appears that tJiere is 
a general tendency for the increase in the number of landholders, 
which means diminution in the extent held by individuals, and conse- 
quently each man is able to devote better attention to lands under his 
care, which, therefore, in their improved condition, rise in value. As 
civilization advances, the artisans, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
smiths, &c., find enough of work for them, and an increasing demand 
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for them has tended to increase the rate of their wages nearly three- 
fold daring the last 25 years. Persons who were allowed 3 annas a 
day before now earn 8 to 10 annas. Most of these people who can 
earn money by hard labor are in a position to save enough to purchase 
lands and five comfo3ctahly. 

On account of increase in population, there is undoubtedly an 
increase both in the number of agriculturists and in the extent of land 
cultivated, as most of the waste lands are now rendered cultivable for 
ordinary nunjah crops. And the bigger vakils and other well-to-do 
people, instead of hoarding up their money or lending it out on 
interest, prefer investing it in lands which they consider safe. More- 
over, the chief agricultural classes of Southern India have been 
impoverished by their constantly rimning into debts on account of 
their lavish expenditure on the occasions of marriages and deaths, 
when their agricultural resources are stinted, and when they are too 
lazy or too uncondescending to take to other industrial professions. 
The result is the higher classes, who were sole landholders before, 
have now to give up their land little by little, whereas the poor 
laboring classes have acquired land by dint of their economical savings. 
As agricultural profession is found to be more safe and secure by the 
lower classes, they lay out their earnings on landed property. It is 
this tendency that partly causes the rise in the value of land in spite 
of deficiency of its yield. 

The gradual increase in population, a population depending entirely 
upon agriculture for their livelihood, contributes as much to this rapid 
increase in the value of lands as the artificial improvements brought to 
bear from time to time upon the productiveness of the lands them- 
selves. More than 30 years ago changes in the ownership of holdings 
will compare by an extreme minimum if viewed in connection with 
the rapidly-increasing divisions of property at the present day, and the 
nature of the tenures under which they are held. The causes seem 
to be more or less due to the increased resources of the country, to 
the enterprise of the enlightened section of the community, and to the 
hard competition of the times. There has been more accumulation of 
capital, and more of the nature of sinking funds than what the history 
of a past age will teach us. In certain directions, the increased value 
of land is due to the improved productive nature of the soil, and to 
the facilities afforded by irrigational works. The idea of acquisition 
helps the idea for permanent property, and owing to competition in the 
same market, the values are generally very hi^. The value of the 
land in general has thus increased, and the increase is due to the desire 
for permanent property in some shape at any cost. In short, accumu- 
lation of wealth, increased investment, competition, and over-population 
contribute to the rise in the value of land. 

In wJiat directions the agricultural class has progressed . — The agri- 
cultural class embraces three sets of people — 

(1) Landholders who do nothing more than let their lands and 
collect the rents, 

(2) Those who have some lands of their own which they cultivate 
themselves, and who also take up lands from others on lease, if circum- 
stances would permit it. 
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(3) Those who have no lands of their own, but only cultivate 
the lands of others on different terms of leases. 

Those coming under the second and third class have improved their 
status by yearly fresh acquisition of land, and by converting waste 
lands into cultivable ones. With the exception of a small percentage 
who are engaged in trade, the major portion of those falling under the 
first class are by degrees growing poorer and poorer by selling or 
mortgaging their property. And it is the cry of this section of the 
population that is likely to be the cause of the general impression that 
the condition of the agricultural classes is going down. 

The general feeling of the agricultural classes is one of satisfaction 
with their lot ; this satisfaction can be said io be unalloyed if the rigour 
of the forest laws were mitigated, and nature were less fickle in the 
matter of water-supply — rain. The general want of rain in season has 
driven these classes to the necessity of sinking wells. Lands that were 
30 years ago wastes overgrown with shrubs, &o., are now under culti- 
vation. The extension of railway and other communications has not 
failed to bring in their train to the cultivator advantages which were 
wanting 30 years ago. He now carries the products to the market, 
where he secures the highest price possible. He is no more under the 
painful necessity of parting with the fruits of his labor for a nominal 
price. The mode of cultivation, the mechanism employed in the act of 
raising water and of turning up the soil, &o., have, however, remained 
practically the same as they were 30 years ago. The conservative 
instinct of the Indian cultivator abhors all innovation in these direc- 
tions, and he rightly or wrongly prefers his mode and mechanism to 
all others. 

The people are happy in the safety they enjoy under the good 
Government of the country. A good Government has brought safety 
along with it, and hence property has been rendered more secure, and 
there is nothing of that dread of life or of the prospect of losing 
property, which places the ryot in eternal anxiety, in the absence of an 
organized form of Government. 

In what directiom the agrimiUural class has deteriorated . — The causes 
of deterioration are — 

(1) Heavy marriage expenses. 

(2) Factious spirit and consequent expensive litigation. 

(3) The nogloot of the ryots to give any sort of rest to^ the cul- 
tivable lands. 

(4) The lands are not as of old well manured, the consequence 
being a low yield with increased population. 

Notwithstanding the safe and peaceful situation of the country, 
there has been some diminution among the agricultural classes. To be 
a ryot is considered among the so-called enlightened section something 
akin to being a serf in an enslaved country. Various other professions 
have been called in aid, and agriculture has been partially abandoned 
among the gentry who have taken to the renting system. Many of the 
population have gone to other places in pursuit of varieties of trade or 
professions. Eeservation of callings to one particular set is gradually 
dying out. And with the spread of education, less regard is paid to 
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aristooratical authority, and the village panchayat system has almost 
ceased to he an institution of the country. 

Griven the same laws, the same situation, and the same form of 
Government as that of a highly advanced country, what will be the 
situation of the ryot now if he does not go in for the foreign import- 
ations of the market for the desire of keeping up appearances, for the 
interchange of callings, or for the affectation of the many foibles which 
now attend on him ? One other great feature which adds to his misery 
is the laxity of the abk^ri rules, the spread of stills and shops, and the 
encouragement given to wholesale and retail systems, which place the 
juice at the door of the ryot at cheap rates. Again there are the forest 
and salt laws, the one depriving him of the use of the forest, and the 
other stinting the supply of the necessary of life to himself and to his 
cattle. In this aspect of the question, the condition of the ryot may 
fairly be said to have deteriorated. 

Other industries , — As regards other industries, some show improve- 
ment, some are stationary, and others show decline. The mason, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, and the brass-smith are now prosperous more 
than before. The potter has remaned in the same position as 30 or 25 
years ago. It is in the case of the weaver that one finds almost 
complete collapse. The weaver stands helpless before the gigantic array 
of machines and machine-made cloths of the mighty Manchester, and 
realizes in the application to India of the principles of free-trade the 
plain fact that his ruin is not far off, and cries for protection. 

Native industrial arts have generally declined. They were in times 
gone by held in deservedly high esteem and every encouragement was 
given to the proprietors by the former rulers of the country. With the 
beginning of English rule, and the importation of machinery, from the 
cooking stove to the locomotive engine, native industrial arts received a 
death-blow, and there are now glasses for lotas, and the shining chintz 
for the thick elegant cotton fabric of the native dealer. Government 
seems to have felt the necessity of reviving them wherever possible. 
In this district, trade in senna leaves, jaggery, and cotton seems to be 
the most flourishing at present, as the labor bestowed on them is 
attended with more profit. 

General Remarks , — That the agricultural classes are on the whole 
improving there is no doubt. There are larger areas now under 
cultivation. Greater number of people find a living in agriculture. 
Larger varieties of things are grown. Large landed properties found 
accumulated in a few hands are now split up and spread over a larger 
number of hands. The condition of the actual cultivators is much better 
than what it was some twenty years ago ; some big mirasidars may 
perhaps be seen ruined here and there ; but it is no proof of the agri- 
cultural classes as a whole going down. 

Before the beginning of the present generation, the agricultural 
population of the country was divisible into only two sections — ^the 
landlords and the tillers of the soil. The relation between these two 
classes was anything but satisfactory. The landlord had the lion^s 
share of the produce of the soil ; and he allowed only a pittance just 
to keep the bodjr and the soul together of the toiling cultivator. The 
landlord maintained the cattle, supplied the expenses of cultivation^ 
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seed, manure, &c., while all the manual labor was done by the cultiva- 
tor, and he was paid at the harvest season about a twelfth of the produce 
(@^(S33f3 for a kottah), as it is called in this por,tion of the 

country. This, together with a pittance of other <3i-Qj^^^xrLh^ would 
not give a family of three or four souls more than 8 kottahs a year of 
paddy, at the highest, which quantity is barely sufficient to maintain the 
family. For this payment, the landlord exacted other work too from 
him. He must do all the menial services for the landlord’s well-being 
utterly unconnected with cultivation. The landlord would usurp any- 
thing found with his tenant which would be of any use to him. In 
fact, the landlord would get everything for his living without paying 
anything for the same — labor and materials for his well-being. 

Thus the condition of the cultivator was far worse than what it is 
at present, while that of the landlord was undoubtedly far better. In 
addition to this comparatively larger sliare in the income, the land- 
lord’s domestic economy was much greater. Luxuries wero unknown. 
Expenses of litigation far less. Differences of civil rights settled in 
the village panohayat without much cost. The less complicated laws 
of the Revenue Department placed redress at a much less cost to the 
landlord. Thus the landlord was a great saving party, while the culti- 
vator was only a toiling machine, without any saving of his own. 

The work of the present generation is the complete change of this 
state of the relation between the landlord and the cultivator, and the 
creation, or more appropriately the increase and strengthening, of a 
middle class of people who are landlords and cultivators in one. The 
original landlord has grown now lazier by his frequent visits to 
towns and the importations to his very door of the luxuries of the 
town, &c. ; his life has become more expensive. His uncalled for 
luxuries, unnecessary litigation, the complicated and expensive laws, all 
these expenses combined with the reduced income noted below have 
brought down the condition of the landlord on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the daily increasing independence of the cultivator, his 
boldness to refuse to give the landlord anything more than his actual 
due, using his time and labor to more profitable things,* his savings, &c., 
have enabled him to buy cattle of his own to meet the expenses of culti- 
vation from his own pocket without depending on the mercy of his 
usurious landlord, who, saved of these services, is paid a much less share 
of the produce. 

The said cultivators have gone on further. They began to ad- 
vance sundry sums to their landlords, and have bought, in most cases, 
small bits of land of their own, which they cultivate themselves, and 
obtain all the produce without a sharer. Many working people of 
other professions and castes have invested their savings in purchasing 
lands, and they have taken to cultivation in addition to their original 
profession. 

The second class of people, besides cultivating their own lands, take 
a lease of the lands of the first class of ryots, and cultivate them and 
obtain a share of the cattle they maintain, and of the cultivator if they 
can. In many cases, these men sub-rent such lands to the third class 
of people, and obtain a profit on both sides by this bargain. The second 
class of people, being men of some substance, have greater credit with 
the first class of people on the one hand, and being fellow workers on 
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the field, are found to be less oppressive and more conyenient for the 
third class to deal with ; and hence they are used as middlemen by the 
first and the third classes. It is this second and third classes of people 
that reap the full benefits of the advantages of the British rule, and it 
is those falling under the first class, if they do not pursue other ways 
of getting money, and if they waste their time, energy and money in 
useless luxury, &c., that are going down. 

All the advance made during this generation is in no way pro- 
portionate to the intentions of the Q-overnment and their trouble and 
expenses in establishing colleges and training institutions at the Pre- 
sidency towns to introduce into the country the scientific modes of 
cultivation of the Western nations. The country has adopted only 
such portions of the advantages which the force of the surrounding 
circumstances in their natural course have driven the people to adopt, 
and nothing more. It is still left to the future politico-economic 
statesmen to find suitable ways to introduce into the country the more 
profitable modes of scientific cultivation, and to the sympathising 
scientist to devise means suitable to the low state of the poor country 
to induce and lead its children step by step to reap the advantages of a 
scientific agriculture. 

That trade, manufacture, and handicrafts have increased a great 
deal during the present generation no one would dare to oppose. The 
introduction of the railways, the improved roads, and easy communi- 
cations, the establishment of the village post offices, the increased 
demand and supply, have tended to increase every class of trade from 
the petty retail sales in the streets and villages to wholesale commerce. 
The variety of things bought and sold in these days, and their quality, 
and quantity compared with those found in the markets some twenty 
years ago, show a great deal of advance. A largei number of people 
are employed now in these trades. Persons of every caste take up the 
trades suitable to their means and ability. The first class of agricul- 
tural population noted above are seen here and there using their time 
and money to their advantage in trading. Those of the second and 
third classes, too, carry on petty inland trades during the time they are 
free from their work on their lands. Persons of other ancestral profes- 
sions have cast off their prejudices, and freely take up trading if they 
find it more convenient and paying than those of their forefathers. 

Manufacture and handicraft . — Here again the quality and the 
quantity of the work turned out, and the variety of such work done in 
these days, are far higher than what they were during the last gene- 
ration. The caste which, in the majority of cases among the natives, 
distinguishes the professions is now fast fading away. It is needless 
here to enumerate the several branches of industry that are improved, 
and that are newly started and starting up. Suffice it to say that our 
artisans and manufacturers successfully imitate the works of the western 
nations, and produce the necessary articles nearly equal in quality and 
durability to those of their teachers and sell them much cheaper. The 
hands that used to be idle or to be content with the making of rude 
articles and low prices now find ample work and good samples, and a 
ready sale to pay their labors. 

In conclusion, it may safely be stated* that the state of the country 
is much better than what it was some twenty or twenty-five years ago 
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in every resi^eot — agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. The tillers 
of the soil, the artisans, the manufocturers, and the traders — ^petty 
and wholesale— are, as shown above, getting strengthened day after day 
in their natural course. Whatever may he said of the proportion of 
increase under these heads to the attempts, inducements, and training 
afforded by Government, and whatever may be thought about the 
causes of the shortcomings in this proportion, the fact lies bare to 
every observer that the lower and middle classes, the working 
classes, are now much better off than what they were during the last 
generation, though not as much as they ought or would be expected to 
be under the particular attention paid by our Western rulers to improve 
their condition by the establishment of several colleges and training 
institutions all over the country. The fault is not of the poor classes, 
but it is due to the indifference of their richer brethren, who, instead of 
teaching and leading them, look to their own selfish ends, or spend 
their energies and wealth in questionable directions. 

(7) Condition of the Weaving Industry in Madura. 

Note by F. Rajagopala Ohana}\ JEbg,, B.A., B,L,y 
District Begihtmr, Madin a. 

Number oj silk uearers^ houses. — The town of Madura is divided 
into ten Municipal wards. Of these ten wards the silk weavers occupy 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 9th wards, and the number of silk weaveis’ 
houses may be roughly estimated at 5,000 or so Houses are multiply- 
ing in these wards and the fresh additions are generally thatched huts 
occupied by the laboring classes. It would appear that weavers from 
other parts of the district, finding no occupation in their respective 
places, have migrated to the town of Madura and settled themselves 
down here. The records of the Municipal office show that about 281 
new houses have been erected in these wards. 

2. Number of silk weavers in the town, — The silk weavers as a class 
are a very prolific people. They are said to multiply more rapidly 
than the other classes. Fixing, therefore, tho inmates o-f each house to 
be from 4 to 6, the silk weavers’ population of the town of Madura may 
be roughly estimated to be between 20,000 to 25,000 including females 
and children. Of these, about 10,000, including females, may be said 
to belong to the actual cooly class who earn their living by daily 
wages. Next to these come the petty traders who number from 400 to 
500 families. Some of these sell threads, having purchased^ them in 
retail from the bigger merchants ; some again sell lace in retail ; some 
advance small sums of money to the holders of looms and order a small 
supply of cloths and sell them to the richer merchants. Some are 
brokers who collect cloths manufactured in the town and sell them 
either to the merchants in the town or to those abroad and very few are 
capitalists who have any very large trading concerns. The last class 
may almost be counted on one’s fi.ngers and it is said they are likely to 
be only between 10 and 20 on the whole. It is the brokers who form 
a comparatively large number. Some of the silk weavers have become 
agriculturists, finding that the profession of weaving does not pay. 
Their holdings are small and they only eke out their maintenance from 
the results of the agricultural labor. Some are said to keep carts and 

F F 
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bulls and to be employed in collecting sand from tbe river for building 
purposes. 

3. Their average income . — Of the class of merchants, those who get 
profit of about Es. 100 and more per month are only 5 or 6 ; about 20 
or 30 get from Es. 50 to Es. 100 and those who get from Es. 5 to 
Es. 20 are about 400 or 500. The profession of brokers is not very 
remunerative. A broker makes a profit of one anna on every rupee, 
but to earn a profit of 30 or 40 rupees in a month he has to employ 
two agents — one to go about the town and watch the progress of the 
cloths entrusted to the laborers and another to keep accounts. Very 
often he has to borrow money and pay the weavers in advance. 

The average income of a cooly family is Es. 5 a month and it never 
goes higher than Es. 10 a month. Females also work ; some are 
employed in preparing the threads for weaving, some in the dyeing of 
cloths and others in the marking of spots or what is called sundadis. 
Boys of 12 years and more also earn wages and generally get from one 
rupee upwards. 

4. The quantify of cloths manufactured in the toum, their different 
kinds and the c verage values thereof . — The number of looms in the town 
is about 3,500. About four cloths can be woven from a loom in a 
month. This gives a total of 14,000 cloths per month for the whole 
town. 

The different kinds of cloth manufactured are the following : — 

Palukha selais — Of the value of Es. 2 to Es. 3J. 

Urumols — Of the value of Re. 1 to Es. 6 per taw or tari, consisting 
of 8 each. 

Plain male cloths with silk borders — Of the value of Ee. 1 to Es. 4. 

White laced head kerchiefs dyed — Of the value of Es. 7 to Es. 12, 
the charge for dyeing being Es. 2 or Es. 3 in excess. 

Chittadais — Of the value of Es, 3 to Es. 8. 

Female cloths of sorts . — The ordinary ranging from Es. 6 to 
Es. 20 and special cloths from Es. 40 to Es. 80. 

XTpper cloths — Of the value of Es. 10 to Es. 16. 

Es. 500 is the highest value of a cloth which has ever been made 
in Madura Merchants of their own accord do not order for cloths of 
value of more than Es. 80 to Es. 100. The cloths made ordinarily 
range from Es. 6 to Es. 10 only in value. 

The introduction of cotton twist from England, of lace from France, 
as well as of even the dyeing stuff from Bombay has considerably 
affected the value of the cloths made in the town and necessarily the 
wages to the coolies and the profits to merchants. Of the 14,000 
cloths above mentioned as being made in a month in the town, for 
7,000 to 10,000 cloths the inferior brass lace is used and the value of 
these do not go over Es. 6 at the utmost. Their average price may be 
fixed at Es. 2| per cloth and this gives the sum total of Es. 17,600 to 
25,000. The average value of an ordinary cloth with good lace 
may be fixed at Es. 7 and supposing that good lace is used for the 
remaining 4,000 cloths, their approximate value amounts to Es. 28,000. 
Thus the total value of cloths made in the town in a month may be 
fixed at Es. 50,000 to Es. 60,000. 
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To get an impression of how much of this sum of Bs. 60,000 actually 
benefits the townsmen and how much goes to other countries and 
places, what the component parts of a Madura cloth are must be exami- 
ned. Let me take for illustration an ordinary white cloth which is sold 
in the town for Rs. 10. The different items which go to make this 
sum of Rs. 10 may be described as follows : — 



us. 

A. 

p. 

Yalue of the thread 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of preparing the same for weaving 

Profit earned by the merchant who sells the 

0 

2 

0 

thread 

0 

1 

0 

Cost of fastening the thread to the loom 

0 

1 

0 

Wages for weaving thread into a cloth 

1 

4 

0 

Value of the lace 

6 

0 

0 


8 

8 

0 

Merchants’ profits including brokerage 

1 

8 

0 

Total .. 

10 

0 

0 

When this cloth is dyed the excess charge is as follows 

; — 



R8. 

A. 

p. 

For the first and rough coloring 

0 

12 

0 

For the making of spots . 

0 

12 

0 

For dyeing them over again .. 

0 

12 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

0 

4 

0 

Total . . 

2 

8 

0 


Thus the great portion of the yalue of a cloth goes for the lace 
which is manufactured in France. Then by the cotton twists used, it 
is the English merchants who are benefited. The dye is also prepared 
abroad and the greater portion of Rs. 1-12-0 spent for dyeing goes 
also to other hands. The portion of Rs. 12-8-0 which actually circu- 
lates among the townsmen may be taken at the highest to be from Rs. 
4 to Rs. 5 or one-third of the value of the cloth. This calculated with 
reference to the Rs. 60,000 worth of cloth yields a total amount of Rs. 
24,000 to Rs. 30,000 and this amount may roughly be fixed to be the 
sum earned from the industry by cooly upwards to the richest merchant. 
Deducting again Rs. 6,000 or so as being the profits earned by 
merchants, there remains Ks. 25,000 to be distributed amongst 5,000 
families, giving an average "of Rs. 5 per family, the amount mentioned 
above, as being the average income of a family. Q-enerally speaking 
the industry is becoming day by day less profitable to the actual 
working classes. The causes thereof are not far to seek. Prior to the 
importation of cotton twist, some fifty years ago, it would appear there 
were in the town of Madura 2,000 to 3,000 families employed in 
spinning out threads. This vocation has entirely ceased now. Again, 
prior to the importation of lace there were 500 Mussulman families 
engaged in making lace, and in their place there are, it would appear, 
only 10 families employed in making country lace. The preparation of 
coloring materials was at least done locally till a year or two ago, bnt 
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this too has been superseded by the Bombay article. As a necessary 
result of the cessation of all these vocations, the labor is now directed 
entirely in one direction towards weaving, and it is in consequence 
very cheap. What used to be paid for at Ks. 2 in former years is now 
remunerated by 1 rupee only. 

Even as regards the merchant class, the general complaint is that 
the trade does not pay. It may be that a larger number of cloths are 
now made than before, but what merchants make as profit by reason 
of the cheapness of the commodity and keenness of competition seems 
to be considerably less than what it was in former years. A cloth 
which was sold for Rs. 60 is now sold for only Rs. 30. 

As a curious illustration of how the importation of the English- 
made goods has affected the local weaving industry, it may be 
mentioned that the weavers themselves of the town of Madura do 
hardly use the cloths woven by them. Mulls and piece-goods have 
taken the place of the home-made articles and if the richer class should 
seek for some country cloths, it is the Oonjeeveram cloths that are 
made use of. The females likewise use the T/iomhu^ and if they seek 
for some better country-made cloths, they purchase the Koranadu 
cloths. Thus it happens that one or two per cent, of the town-made 
articles are sold in the town itself and the rest are sent abroad. 

The haUts and manners of the silk weavers as a class , — Silk weavers as 
a class lead a simple life. Their food is simple and consists of cholum, 
cumbu and other dry grains. Rice is used by comparatively few 
persons only. Their clothing is simple. The females wear a cloth of 
Rs. 2 worth only, except on festive occasions, when they wear the Kora- 
nadu cloths. House accommodation is necessary for their profession, 
and each endeavours, therefore, first, to secure a house for himself. 
They are not also without the desire for ornaments. Even the poorest 
household are mentioned to have some gold jewels. A silk weaver’s 
property consists generally of his house and ornaments. Marriage is 
costly with them. About Rs. 63 must be paid to the bride even by the 
poorest man. To meet this item of expenditure, almost every cooly 
before he enters on his profession begins to subscribe to some chit 
transaction or other and to save out of his hard earned wages 1 rupee 
or so to be paid monthly for a series of years extending from five to 
seven. Before he earns his prize in his turn, necessity, however, often 
compels him to borrow, mortgaging his chit amount and the house 
owned by him. It is such documents that are registered in large 
numbers in the town offices of Madura. There is another peculiarity 
about these silk weavers. They seldom borrow from other than their 
castemen. In case of loans of large sums, probably they may resort to 
the Nattukkottai chetti, but ill ordinary loans are contracted from one 
of their own community. 

In addition to the town of Madura, the weaving industry is carried 
on in the following places in the district — Dindigul, Paramakudi, 
Palni, Tirumangalam and Aruppukota. In Dindigul only laced cloths 
are made to the value ot Rs. 1 0 or so. In other places rough count ry 
cloths^ only are made. In all the stations, the industry is said to be 
declining so much so that weavers from these places come up to 
Madura for employment and overcrowd the market. 
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(8) The Condition of the Laboring Classes. 

Note by H. Saboaraya Aiya)\ Esq,^ Deputy Oo/lector, 
(Joimbalore District. 

I have had ample opportunities of observing and judging of the 
condition of the labouring classes during the last three decades, and 
can confidently say that it has materially improved in every way. 
Agricultural labourers consist of two classes (1) the permanent farm 
servants, and (2) those employed temporarily on daily wages when 
agricultural operations are carried on extensively. 

The farm labourer is paid monthly and in kind, and is also given, 
to cultivate on his own account, small plots of land belonging to his 
master. He also receives small presents and loans on occasions of 
festivals and marriages, besides a certain percentage of the produce 
harvested. He is also permitted to work elsewhere during certain 
months in the year when there is no work in the fields or on the thresh- 
ing ground, and thereby earn what little he can additionally. The 
temporary labourer is paid either in kind or in money or both. There 
was a time, within my own memory, when the labouring classes chiefly 
depended for work on agricultural operations in the year, and when 
these were over, they found it very difficult to maintain themselves. 
Now the demand for work, in the fields owing to inoroabod cultivation, 
in the Imperial and Local Fund departments, in the Railway depart- 
ment, in the coffee, tea and cinchona estates, in the cotton presses, 
weaving and spinning mills and in other various departments of trade 
and agriculture, has become so great within the last tliirty or forty years, 
that the labouring classes do not find it difficult to obtain employment 
freely on increased wages during the prosperous years. The labourers, 
especially in the maritime districts, have also begun to emigrate freely 
in large numbers to foreign countries, where they find work on liigher 
wages, and tliereby secure competence. 

The rise in the price of food grains and otlier necessaries of life, the 
steady increasing demand for work, the development of trade, the large 
scope now offered for emigration, the high mode of living suitable to 
the period of advancement and civilization, and the fashion of the day 
to naturalize whatever is foreign — all those have undoubtedly enhanced 
the rate of wages, not only for the skilled, but also for the unskilled 
labourer, to a considerable extent. In localities where low caste labour- 
ers, owing to caste prejudices, are unable to compote with oa'^to labourers, 
the latter, as a rule, demand exorbitant rates of wages ixnd are getting 
themselves enriched more than the former. I have generally found a 
harmonious, and on the whole, sympathetic relations existing between 
the landholders and the labouring classes both in the districts in which 
I have served and in those which I have seen. 

As far as I have seen and known of the condition of the labouring 
classes, I may safely say it is not what it was thirty or forty years ago, 
but has materially improved in several respects, and is improving, and 
will, 1 believe, improve steadily. Those who once formed the landless 
class, the petty traders, tjie artizans and the weavers who have chosen 
to work in the fields and elsewhere, have now acquired landed property 
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to some extent ; the exact extent I am unable to say, as I have no 
records with me to ascertain it. But reference to the records of the 
registry offices, as well as to the records of the villages, will, I am sure, 
furnish ample evidence regarding the same. 

If at all there is any class of people who are getting deteriorated, it 
is the peasant proprietary class, who do not work in the fields themselves 
owing to religious scruples and caste prejudices, but depend for work 
on the labouring classes ; and next to these come those who depend 
upon the munificence of the well-to-do classes and earn their livelihood 
by rendering religious and other services. I am really at a loss to find 
any remedial measures to improve their condition ; and, unless they 
resort to labour, they must die out. 

(m ) — Tables showing the Income^ Expenditure^ Scale of JDiet^ 
in different Countries. 


(1) Statement showing the amoimt of Imports and Exports of all Nations 
measured by value {extracted from MulhalVs History of 
Prices 


— 

Hillions Sterling. 

Per in- 
habitant 
in 1884. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1884. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great Britain 

193 

376 

647 

698 

686 

19*0 

France 

16 

167 

227 

339 

315 

8*4 

Germany 

105 

160 

212 

315 

331 

7*0 

Eussia 

32 

46 

100 

121 

114 

1*3 

Aunstria 

29 

51 

83 

128 

137 

3*5 

Italy 

26 

46 

74 

96 

99 

3*4 

Spain an d Portugal 

20 

30 

41 

64 

74 

3*5 

Holland 

U 

56 

71 

121 

144 

34*2 

Belgium ... 

35 

48 

64 

116 

116 

20*3 

Scandinavia 

17 

30 

42 

55 

66 

7*4 

Enrope ... 

576 

1,010 

1,461 

2,053 

2,082 

7*0 

United States 

64 

137 

172 

309 

276 

4*9 

South Amenoa 

38 

62 

86 

101 

104 

3-9 

India 

18 

69 

104 

188 

157 

•8 


Fop India 10 Es, = £ I. 
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(2) Table shotcing the Inco7ne^ the Amount of Taxes paid and the pro^ 
portion of Taxes to Income in some of the European Countries 
MulhalVs History of Prices 


— 

Income, Millions Sterling. 

Percent- 
age of 
Agricul- 
tural to 
Total 
Income. 

Taxes, 

Millions 

Sterling. 

Ratio of 
Taxes to 
Income. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Non- 

agrioul- 

tural. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


United Kingdom 

263 

984 

1,247 

21 

88 

7*1 

France 

435 

530 

965 

44 

142 

14-7 

Knssia 

482 

366 

848 

57 

92 

10*8 

Italy 

174, 

171 

345 

62 

62 

18*0 

Spain ... .. . . 

133 

85 

218 

60 

35 

16*0 

Europe 

2,4,76 

3,102 

5,578 

44 

632 

11-3 

India 

360 

180 

540 

67 

48 

8*9 


(3) Table showing the Wages of the Working Classes and the National 
Income in France {extracted from the article on the wages of the 
working'classes and the national income in France/^ published in 
the Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society for March 189X 


Average wages per diem. 

Men. 

Women. 


d. 

s, d. 

Country districts 

. 2 

1 

1 4 

Provincial towns 

2 

10 

1 5 

Paris 

. 4 

6 

2 2 
Production. 

Millions. 



Million £. 

17*7 Agricultural population 



. . . 4i)0 

19*3 Non-agricultural population 



. 435 


37-0 835 


Millions. 

8-4 

3*8 

1*1 

2-0 


10-3 

8-7 


1-7 

1*0 

1-0 


Disti'ibution of Inco^nes^ 

Working classes. Million 

Agricultural labourers ... . . , . . ... 80 

Industrial and oomineroial workmen ... ... 144 

Employes and otter persons receiving wages ... 40 

Domestics ... ... ... ... ... 66 

Total wages and salaries ... ... ... 320 

Small landowners, artizans, transport agents, 
soldiers, sailors, minor functionaries, soliool- 
masters, &c., whose resources do not exceed 
the maximum wages of the ouvrier ... 160 


Capitalists properly so called. 

Landowners ^ 

Manufacturers, merchants, &c. ... ... >420 

Eentiers and members of the liberal professions 3 

Total ... 900 


The capitalist classes get £112 per family after payment} of the 
services of domestics and of taxation. 
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(4) Table showing the Distribution of Incomes of Great Britain 
and Ireland. {Mr. Giffen.) 



Persons. 

Incomes. 

Millions. 

Agricultural. 
Million £>. 

UTon-agricultural. 
Million £. 

Total. 
Million £. 

I . — Great Britain. 





Income-tax incomes 

1*4 

90 

486 

576 

Upper and middle classes 





below income-tax 

1-5 

23 

84 

107 

Manual labourers 

11-6 

70 

44S 

515 

Total 

14*5 

183 

1,015 

1,198 

IT. — Ireland. 





Income-tax incomes 

0*1 

10 

16 

26 

Upper and middle classes 





below income-tax 

0-3 1 

7 

4 

11 

Manual labourers 

1-6 

20 

15 

35 

Total 

2*0 

37 

35 

72 

Grrand Total 

16-6 

220 

1,050 

1,270 


(5) Statement showing the Cost of living per inhabitant {extracted 
from MulhalVs Dictionary of Statistics'^). 

Daily Expenditure. 



Pence per inhabitant. 


Food. 

Clothing. 

Rent. 

Taxes. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

T'^niled Kingdom 

9-0 

2*6 

2-2 

2-4 

4-6 

20*8 

France 

7-0 

2*2 

1*8 

2*7 

1*7 

IS'4 

Germany 

6*5 

1*8 

1*2 

1*9 

1*4 

12*8 

Russia 

4-1 

1*0 

0*4 

0*8 

0-8 

6*6 

Austria 

5-8 

1*6 

0-8 

V2 

0*7 

10*1 

Italy ... .. .. j 

4-2 

1*0 

0-6 

1*4 

0*4 

7-6 

Spain 

4-6 

1*2 

0*7 1 

1'5 

0*4 

8*4 

Belgium and Holland 

6-7 

2*1 

1*1 

1*7 

2*2 

13’8 

Scandinavia 

6-0 

1*6 

0*9 

1*2 

1*4 

IIT 

Europe 

6-0 

1*6 

1*1 

re 

0*9 

11*2 

United States 

7*0 

3*1 

1*8 

2*0 

1*7 1 

16*6 


(6) Table showing the Gost of living of the English Labourer and 
Mechanic per annum MulhalVs Dictionary of Statistics 


Items. 

Uabourer. 

Mechanic. 

1792. 

1823. 

1883. 

1792. 

1823. 

1880. 


£ 

£ 

B 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bread, meat, &c. 

16 

17 

20 

18 

20 

22 

Groceries 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

8 

Bent 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

Clothing, &c. 

7 

8 

8 

! 17 

22 

24 

Total 

27 

31 

37 

1 

42 

52 

60 
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(7) Statement showing the relation between wages and food 
(extracted from MulhalVs Dictionary of Statistics'^). 




Shillings per week* 


Wages. 

Pood. 

Ratio of food 
expenses to wages 
earned. 

Great Britain 

31 

14 

PER CENT. 

45 

France 

21 

12 

57 

Germany 

16 

10 

62 

Belgium 

20 

12 

60 

Italy 

15 

9 

60 

Spain 

16 

10 

62 

United States ... 

48 

16 

33 

Australia 

40 

11 

27 


(8) Statemetit showing the scale of diet prescribed in Jails in the 
Madras Presidency (Jail Code). 

(a ) — The daily diet scale for European and East Indian long-term 
prisoners is as follows : — 


Articles. 

Labouring 
prisoner. s. 

Females and 
non-labour- 
ing male 
prisoners. 

Bread 



Oz. 

18 

16 

Meat, uncooked 



• )> 


3 

Potatoes 



... ,, 

8 

C 

Vegetables 



... ,, 

0 

6 

Flour 



... ,, 

5 


Suet 

... 


... ,, 

3 l 

4 

... 

Salt 



... ,, 

1 

3 

4 

Rolong or syce meal 



... „ 

2 


Dholl meal 

... 



1 

i 

Coffee 



... Pint 

1 

1 

Tea 




1 

1 

Sugar 



... Oz. 



Onions 

... ... ... 


... ), 

1 

1 

Pepper 

... 

... 

... ,, ^ 

iV 


Mint and parsley 


... 

... ... 

h 


Rice 

... ... 


Oz. 

5 

6 


On Mondays^ Wednesdays and Sundays^ vegetables and dholl meal 
are not given and rice is reduced to 4 oz. in the case of labouring 
prisoners and increased to 6 oz. in the case of non-labouring 
prisoners. On these days meat is increased to 7 oz. in the case of 
the first and to 4 oz. in the case of the second. On Saturdays instead 
of potatoes three additional ounces of rice are given^ and ^ oz. of ourry- 
powder is substituted for mint, -parsley and pepper. The allowance of 
firewood is 2 lb. per diem. 
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(5) — Tte daily diet scale for Native Convicts is as follows ; — 

Labouring prisoners. 

oz. 

without 

24 

. 2 

. ... 10 Three days a 

week^ not mut- 
ton days. 

* I 

§. 

• * 4 

I 

4 

1 

. ... 30 grains on mutton 

days. 

5 oz. without bone 
or 2^ oz. of 
salt fish three 
days in the 
week. 

... n lb. 

Bemarhs. — ^Females and non-labouring male prisoners get 20 oz. of 
grain instead of 24 oz. and 4 oz. of mutton instead of 5 oz. Any of 
the three gi’ains may be used. 25 oz. of cumbu is to be considered as 
equivalent to 24 oz. of ragi or cholum. Labouring prisoners are to 
have two substantial meals, before going to work, and on returning 
from it^ with a third light meal at midday. No rice less than six 
months^ old is to be issued to prisoners. Dholl must be carefully 
husked. The allowance of fresh vegetables may be increased on the 
recommendation of the medical officer to any reasonable extent that 
can be supplied by the Jail garden. The weight of vegetables must 
be calculated after the stalks, skins and refuse have been separated, 
and only good succulent vegetables are to be used. The allowance of 
salt may, in times of epidemic cholera, be increased by order of the 
medical officer. The allowance of meat must be estimated without 
bone. Good ordinary grass-fed mutton or goats^ flesh should be sup- 
plied. When dried or salt-fish is used, 2| oz. will be considered— 5 
oz. of fresh fish. Brahmins and other non meat-eating castes may be 
allowed 1 oz. of ghee or oil or 2 oz. of dholl with 10 oz. of butter- 
milk on meat days in lieu of mutton. In districts where cocoanuts 
are plentiful, 2 oz. of copra may be given in lieu of f oz. of oil or 
gkee. Mango pickles may be substituted for tamarind when procura- 
ble. All kinds of grain used must be good, of thin kind and nutri- 
tious, not too new nor too old, and the quantity should be a fair 
average of the produce of the local markets. All unripe, mildewed or 
weevil eaten grain must be rejected and the grain should be free from 
all external impurities, 


Grain — 


Eagi 

Cholum 


} 


sifted flour o: 
husk 


Cumbu 
Dholl 
Butter-milk, tyre 


Ghee or oil 

Tamarind 

Salt 

Curry-powder 

Vegetables 

Onions 

Garlic 

Mutton or fish 


Firewood 
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(9) The particulars noted below have reference to the scale of d%et in 
use among the ryoUpopulation in a village near Coimbatore, 

Tlie cost of food of Braliinm and otlier high castes per male adult 
in villages may be taken to be Es. 3-12-0 per mensem or 2 annas per 
diem. Among labourers of the lower castes^ the ordinary cost is 
about Rs. l-12-6j or 1 anna per head per diem. The particulars are 


shown below : — 


nic6 •«. ... *•* 

Higher castes. 

RS. A. P. 

2 0 0 

Salt 

0 

1 

6 

PhoU 

0 

1 

6 

Chillies 

0 

0 

6 

Tamarind 

0 

1 

0 

Black gram (powdered) 

0 

2 

0 

Butter-milk 

0 

2 

6 

Ghee 

0 

5 

0 

Kerosine-oil for light . 

0 

2 

6 

Gingelly-oil 

0 

2 

0 

Firewood 

0 

8 

0 

Vegetables 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

3 11 

6 


Cholum 

Lower castes. 

ES. A. P. 
10 0 

Horse gram 

0 

1 

0 

Salt ... 

0 

1 

6 

Chillies 

0 

0 

6 

Onions 

0 

0 

6 

Sundiies 

0 

1 

0 

Kerosine-oil 

0 

1 

6 

Gmgelly-oil 

0 

2 

0 

Tamarind 

0 

0 

6 

Betel leaves, areca nut 
and tobacco 

0 

4 

0 

Total ... 

1 12 

e 


Vegetables^ firewood, &c., are seldom purchased. 


(10) Scale of weeldy diet to Soldiers and Convicts (Mulhalt), 


— 

Ration. 

Nitrogenous. 

Carbon. 


LB. 

tiB 

LB. 

British soldiers in England 

25*7 

2*46 

4-84 

British soldiers in India 

20*0 

2 33 

4g2 

English convicts 

V in England 

C 22-2 

1*38 

4-99 

Farm labourers ) 

C 22*1 

i 

1*82 

5-11 


The 25*7 lb., the allowance of British soldier in England, is made 


up as follows : — 


LS. 

Bread 

... ••• 

... 7-0 

Cooked meat 

.»* 

... 3-5 

Vegetables 

.. .. 

... 7-0 

Sugar 

* • « • • » 

. 0-7 

Sundries 

•« ..* ... •«. 

... 7‘5 


Total 25*7 
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(11) FranUand^s table of food required to lift a male adult {weigh- 
ing 10 stones) 10^000 feet. 


Milk 

Quantity. 

LB. 

... 8*02 

Cost. 

D. 

15 

Bread 

Quantity. 

I.B. 

... 2-85 

Oost 

D. 

5 

Apples ... 

... 7-82 

12 

Bice 

... r34 

5 

Fish 

... 6-37 

25 

Flour 

.. 1-31 

4 

Potatoes 

.. 5-07 

4 

Arrowroot 

... 1-29 

15 

Beef 

... 3-58 

36 

Oatmeal 

... 1-28 

3 

Ham 

... 3-00 

38 

Cheese 

... 1-15 

12 


(12) {Lyons^ food tables). — The following is the quantity of cereals and 
pulses required by an adult weighing 110 lb. {the average weight of 
labourers in this country) for his nourishment. To cereals ^ o%. of 
fat or oil or ghee and not less than \ o%. of salt should be added. 



Hard labour 
diet. 

Light labour 
diet. 

Subsistence 

scale. 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

(1) Rice 

16-61 

14-77 

14-91 

Pulses 

7-11 

5*97 

3-78 


23-72 

20-74 

18-69 

(2) Cholum 

17-85 

15-86 

16-03 

Pulses 

5‘87 

4-88 

2-66 


23-72 

20*74 

18-69 

(3) Oumbu 

19'66 

17-46 

15-65 

Pulses 

4-16 

3-28 

3-14 


23-72 

20-74 

18-69 

(4) Ragi 

18-54 

16*45 

14-63 

Pulses 

5-18 

4-29 

4*06 


23-72 

20-74 

18-69 

(5) Wheat 

23-72 

20-74 

18-69 

(6) Wheat 

12-30 

10-40 

10-93 

Rice 

8-30 

7-39 

7-46 

Pulses 

3-12 

2-95 

0-30 


33-72 

20-74 

18-69 


The above tables are based on the nourishment required by a 
labourer in England whose average weight is 150 lb. It is assumed 
that the work done and the nourishment required vary directly as the 
weight and no allowance is apparently made for the smaller quantity 
of food required in hot climates. 

In calculating the cost of food, the value of rice may be taken to 
be 80 lb., of the dry grains 60 lb., of wheat 15 lb., and of dholl 25 lb., 
per rupee. 
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SECTION VI.— CERTAIN ALLEGED EVILS 
IN THE PRESENT ECONOMIC POSITION AND REMEDIAL 
MEASURES CONSIDERED. 


(A). — Land Settlements. 

( 1 ) Remarks on the method adopted by the Settlement Department for 
calculati'ng the outturn of lands and its money value for fixing 
the Government assessment on the lands. 

In Lis Memoranda^ on the Revision of Land Settlements in the 
N.-W. Provinces^’ by Mr. (now Sir) Auckland Colvin^ written in 1872 
when he was Secretary to the Board of Revenue in those Provinces^ 
he has forcibly pointed out the impracticability of valuing lands for the 
purpose of assessing the land tax by endeavouring to ascertain the net 
produce of different qualities of soil. He remarks : — 

It is impossible to form an accurate conception of the process of 
assessment in these Provinces until one very general^ but very import- 
ant^ error is explained. Because^ in theory, the Government which 
we succeeded asserted a right to a share in the gross produce of the 
land, it is very frequently assumed that a settlement should still rest 
on a calculation of the gross produce, the cost of cultivation and the 
net yield of every field. The land is represented to be a kind of tabula 
rasa on which the settlement officer may frame any estimates he likes 
of capabilities and outturn. Hence, we hear of the necessity of settle- 
ment officers being experts in agricultural matters ; of the rise in reve- 
nue bearing no ratio to the alleged rise in prices ; of the ruinous waste 
of revenue involved in our settlements, and so on. It must be stated 
here once for all, that with the gross produce of the land, as the basis 
of assessment, the settlement officer in the North-West, except in 
tracts where rents are paid in kind, has little or nothing to do.^^ 

The plan of finding out the net produce of each field was tried in 
the N*-W. Pro’vinces and was given up as impracticable. The follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the Saharanpore Settlement officer 
quoted in Sir Auckland Colvin^s memorandum very clearly illustrate the 
difficulty in ascertaining the gross and net produce of soils. 

Saharanpore Settlement officer. — I have not made any use of the 
facts brought out by the actual cutting and weighing of the crop in 
1864-65, because, as will be seen by the average rates, the jumma 
which would thus be gained would be the enormous sum of Es. 
16,96,824, the present jumma being Rs. 8,29,155 and my proposed 
jumma (the utmost assessable in my opinion) Rs. 8,88,699. This fact 
appears to me sufficient to show the fallaciousness of such data 3 and I 
proceed to show the reasons for their being so fallacious and do so 
at some length, as my action in the matter has been questioned : — 

(a) Too small an area could be appraised by a European officer. 
When so small a plot as one- tenth of an acre is taken as the measure 
of the whole, an enormous number of fields must be appraised in order 
that^ by the rule of averages, the little errors in excess in one part may 
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be checked by the reverse kind of errors in another part. But it takes 
about three hours to cut and weigh the crop of a field on the spot. 
On an average this operation can only go on simultaneously in two 
fields at a time. For the ^ Khureef ^ there ai^e less than two and for 
the ‘ Rubbee ^ less than one month available for the purpose^ that is, 
some seventy-six working days ; i,e,, no more than 162 different fields 
can be appraised by the European OflScer, even if he gives up two- 
thirds of the time available for inspecting his villages ; and you must 
recollect what pressure was put on me to finish this work speedily. 
Bearing in mind that it is necessary to find out the average produce of 
some dozen and-a-half different kinds of crop on eight different classes 
of soil irrigated and unirrigated, it is easy to see what a small basis of 
calculation can be obtained for each soil ; add to this, the fact that the 
appraisement had to be made in 41 groups of villages by two officers 
within the limit of one year, and that till the inspection was over it 
could not be ascertained how these groups would be divided, and the 
impossibility of procuring broad enough data for the calculation is 
apparent 

** (6) The native officials to whom part of the task was entrusted, 
with the wish of avoiding the imputation of lowering the apparent 
assets of a village, fell into the opposite extreme, and in spite of orders 
to choose in each village, at least one good, one average and one 
inferior field, rejected all the really bad fields. 

(d) The native officials taking the soils as given in the settlement 
papers, in many cases put down as meesum that which had not been 
manured for many years. 

{e) No allowance can be made' for the numerous tahm sakht fields 
where seed is annually sown on the mere chances of a favorable fall 
of rain. 

^^ (/) No allowances can with any certainty be made for the little 
unproductive places at the corners and edges of fields ; nor do I see 
how to make accurate allowances for the charges of weighing and 
carriage which fall on the Zemindars and the latter of which varies 
with the distance from the bazaar. Nor can it be ascertained what 
amount the Zemindar is forced by his necessities to sell at the low 
harvest price and what portion he can reserve till the price rises. 

{g) The appraisement of the inferior crops — bajra, mote, oorud, 
lobia, mundwa, &c., in the Ehureef ; gram, mussoor, &o., in the Rubbee 
— ^is particularly difficult. The produce has to be exposed for days to 
the wind and sun before the grain can be separated. Who is to watch 
during this time ? It was the Zemindaris (peasant proprietor’s) interest 
of course, to lower the apparent outturn, and I could feel no confi- 
dence in the result of an operation which I had not witnessed 
throughout with my own eyes ; yet this was in most oases incompatible 
with the task of inspecting fresh villages every morning. The conse- 
quence was the appraisement was far too much limited to the better 
classes of crops, — cotton and mukkee for the Khureef, wheat and 
barley for the Rubbee. This was the case in Mr. DanielPs pergunahs 
as well ; hut of course to make such an operation a true measure of the 
^tual outturn, the several crops must be cut in the same proportion 
in which they are grown. 
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(7^) I found that there was a decided difference in the weight of 
a crop according as it was out at the commencement or end of the 
harvest. The grain was drier and lighter at the end than at the 
beginning; consequently the outturn of crops cut at the commence- 
ment of the season was unduly overstated. What allowance to make 
on this account I know nos ; yet a difference of a couple of seers in 
the produce of one-tenth of an acre comes to a serious amount on the 
whole 

In the Madras settlements the grain experiments were really very 
few, considering the number of soils and of crops the outturn of which 
had to be ascertained. To take the two districts in which the number 
of experiments was the largest^, viz., Nellore and Coimbatore. In 
Nellore, the experiments were made during seven years. The number 
was for jonna 2^771, for aruga 425 and for paddy 2,230. This amounts 
to hardly one experiment for each sort of soil (and there are 66 of them) 
in a year for each taluk which is oftentimes bigger than an English 
county. In Coimbatore, 1,542 experiments were made as regards the 
outturn of the three dry grains —cumbu, cholum and ragi — in five 
taluks in two years. The number hardly amounts to one for each 
grain for each sort of soil. 

The cultivation expenses are even more difficult to ascertain. The 
cost of cultivation varies with agricultural skill and efficiency of 
labour in different localities and with the characteristics of different 
castes of laborers in the same locality. In some of the Madras settle- 
ments the cultivation expenses were not ascertained for each variety 
of soil ; it was ascertained with more or less accuracy for one sort of 
soil and increased or decreased in proportion to the assumed outturn in 
the case of other soils. This was particularly the case in Kurnool and 
the same method has been proposed to bo adopted in the case of 
Tanjore. In his Analysis of the agricultural statistics of the 
Kurnool district, Mr. Benson points out the fallaciousness of this 
method. He remarks that the system of calculating the working 
expenses of the ryot by which these decrease in proportion to the 
assessed value of the land is radically wrong, and that in fact, 
within certain limits the expenses for the production of the standard 
crop of jonna vary rather inversely to the quality of the land dealt 
with.'^ 

The quotations of prices of food grains for the old years on the aver- 
age of which the commutation rates are based cannot also be relied 
upon as accurate. These prices are given in terms of garce (a mea- 
sure of capacity containing 3,200 Madras measures), and the Board 
of Eevenue found in 1885 that the local officers had committed many 
mistakes in converting the quotations in terms of local measures into 
quotations in terms of garce. The following are instances. In Ganjam 
the local measures were converted to garce at the rate of 1,600 tooms 
to a garce. The toom, however, is not a measure of unifoi'm capacity 
throughout the district, its contents in rice varying from 240 to 280 
tolas at the several stations. The conversion is correct only as 
regards those stations in which the toom of 240 tolas luce is in use. 
In Ouddapah a garce was assumed to be equivalent to 3,200 local 
measures of 132 tolas each or one-tenth more than its real contents. 
In Kurnool the three varieties of local measures of 86, 114 and 132 



tolas, were converted into garoe at the same rate, viz,, 3,200 measures. 
In South Aroot 3,200 local measures of 140f tolas rice were assumed 
to be equivalent to a garce which is thus taken to be one-seventh 
larger than it is. In Tanjore no uniform principle was adopted, the 
conversion being effected at the rate of 116 kalams or 2,784 local 
measures in some taluks and in others at the rate of 133^ kalams or 
3,200 local measures. The contents in rice of the measures in use in 
this district being either 133 or 144 tolas, the garce was assumed to 
contain 10 and 20 per cent, more than it really does. The Board had 
the prices in terms of garoe for years subsequent to 1873 re-calculated 
with reference to the retail prices recorded since that year, but as 
regards the prices of the previous years on which the commutation 
rates adopted for the settlements already concluded are based, it was 
found impossible to apply any corrections to them. 

These considerations are sufficient to show the almost insuperable 
difficulties met with in effecting land valuations and the imperfect 
character of the data which have to be made use of for the purpose. 



(2) Statement showing the increase or decrea>se in the occupied area and in the assessment caused hy the introduction of the 

Surrey and Settlement. 
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(3) Extract from Mr. Gifen^s article on Taxes on Land/^ printed 
in his Essays on Finance^^ 1st Series. 

Clearly^ if the phenomena of the last thirty years are about to be 
repeated — and there is a reasonable chance that they will be^ for there 
is no sign of check to the growth of population or the increase of 
machinery and inyentions — it is much to be wished that a better 
system should, if possible, be at work than has hitherto existed, for 
securing to the nation a portion of the augmenting value of its soil. 
The problem, however, is excessively diflicult, and I doubt very much 
whether Mr. MilTs own suggestion, which must be first considered, 
will be found, as a general measure, to answer the purpose. It is in 
effect a proposal to go straight to the end in view — that the State 
should inquire at prescribed intervals what is the augmenting rental of 
land, and make a charge upon the owners of some definite portion of 
that augmentation. If there is no increase of rental due to general 
causes, there will be no increase of tax, and owners who object will 
have the opportunity of surrendering their estate on what Mr. MilFs 
enemies must admit will be full compensation. One objection to this 
proposal is that it is almost wholly novel in European countries, at 
least where the art of taxation has been most carefully studied, and is 
least of all fitted for a country in the circumstances of England. Mr. 
Mill has apparently in view the ideal of the Fonder taxes on the conti- 
nent, in which the process is for the State at a certain date to impose 
a lump charge on the whole land of the country in proportion to its 
estimated value, and then apportion this charge among the various 
localities and parts of soil in the country, by a carefully arranged 
Cadastre. But there is nothing more tedious in fact than the comple- 
tion of a Cadastre^ or unequal when it is completed. Even in France, 
which has set the example in these Fonder taxes, the new Cadastre^ 
which was commenced forty years ago, was only completed the other 
day, and while it was being put into operation the value of the whole 
land subject to it was changing. It is hardly possible to imagine that 
even if in England we could give that attention to the nice adjust- 
ment of competing qualities of land or property, which could alone 
make the basis of French direct taxes endurable, we should be content 
to await the slow development of a pretentiously perfect, but really 
imperfect. Cadastre for a period of 40 years. It is a still more fatal 
objection that such taxes do not appear to draw. It is officially 
estimated in France that the annual value of real property has increased 
since 1821 from £64,000,000 to £160,000,000, which is quite com- 
parable with the increase in England. But while the rates have 
risen in England from about £10,000,000 to £17,000,000, the special 
land tax of France has only risen from £11,720,000 to £12,280,000, 
including the additional hundredths imposed for local puiposes, as 
well as the ^ principal^ of the tax. The special tax of England is 
thus more elastic and effective than the special tax of France, which 
is proposed as a model. Besides, if these objections could be got over, 
if it could be shown that an improved Cadastre is easily possible, 
and is capable of freq^uent renewal, there would remain the objection 
that such a tax, so imposed, might interfere with the enjoyment of 
private property in an inexpedient manner. It would be very difficult 
to re-assure individuals against the operations of the tax assessors. 
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Every few years they would foresee a demand of an indefinite amount, 
depending on many points of taste and opinion, and they would only 
have the alternative of paying or surrendering their property to the 
State. Careful as Mr. Mill is to suggest safe-guards, the essential 
nature of the transaction would be such as to destroy confidence in the 
continuity of private right in some particular plot of land. The 
apprehensions might in the main be unfounded, but their existence 
would be a public calamity, unless the theory is admitted that the 
abolition of private property would be beneficial, which in some 
localities it might be. 

Turning from this suggestion, I think there is much to be said 
in favor of our present special taxes on land, imperfect as we have 
shown them to be. They have permitted the growth of an immense 
mass of value in the hands of individuals only, and at a very recent 
date there was a sudden reduction of the burden, by which a small class 
received a considerable gain. But with all their imperfections, they 
have the merit of elasticity. They are set apart for the discharge of 
certain branches of expenditure ; and, without fluctuating so widely as 
to disturb property rights, they may be increased materially, and so 
reserve for the State some portion, however insignificant it may be, of 
the augmenting value of property. This is no small merit, especially 
when compared with the model of the continental land taxes, which 
have no such capacity of expansion. It is an additional convenience, 
that, as the branches of expenditure which are thrown specially on this 
property are local, local administration and local taxation can be asso- 
ciated. In this view, the rates are, in fact, a happy English invention, 
by which different and unconnected advantages are obtained in a rough 
practical fashion, and as it is a familiar system we have another obvi- 
ous reason for trying to make the most of it. Could not something 
more be made of it ? It will be of some use perhaps if the discussion 
of the principles on which the burden is imposed makes it clear that 
no injustice is now committed — ^that the support of a certain burden 
of expenditure is a condition of the enjoyment of the property which 
the State may properly impose. Every one knows the condition 
beforehand, and as it is quite a calculable one, notwithstanding the 
loud talk of the increase of rates and the addition of new rates, there 
is no inexpediency in it as a too heavy restriction on the enjoyment of 
private property in land. But the discussion, I think, may do more, 
and justify the imposition of new charges which are convenient for 
local administration. As the tendency of the functions of local 
Government is to increase, and the additional expense has not yet 
proved commensurate with the increase of the value of property, we 
have a security in the recognition of this principle, both for the 
reservation to the State of a part of that value — though, I fear, a 
most inadequate part — and for the safety of private property against 
any great disturbance. If I might venture to make a suggestion, 
there is one new charge which escapes notice, and which might very 
properly be treated as a branch of local expenditure ; the army for 
home defence ought to be locally maintained. For many reasons it is 
important that a good deal of local management and self-government 
should be associated with the organization of our militia and volun- 
teers and the charges might very properly fall on the rates. This 
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would uot only relieve tlie Imperial army estimates of a heterogeneous 
charge, hut by really associating localities with the work, would contri- 
bute ranch to the strength and vitality of our home system of defence. 
There is another way in which something more could be made of the 
present system Under the hap-hazard methods and want of principle 
which have hitherto prevailed, the local rates have gradually been 
relieved of a large portion of the burden which properly falls upon 
them. On one pretext or another the Imperial exchequer has been 
drawn on for ‘ grants’ amounting annually m England to a million and 
a quarter, by which the growth of the local burden has been retarded 

or in other words, the individual landowner has been permitted to 

retain a larger share than otherwise he would retain of the augmenting 
value of land. Good reasons, I think, have been furnished for putting 
a stop to this system, if rates continue to be the form of our special 
tax. The proper course would now be to institute a mode of discon- 
tinuing the grants by degrees, according to a defined scale, and so 
reimpose on property a burden which it has escaped.” * 


(4) Statistics showing the amount of taxes on land in various countries 
and its ratio to total agricultural production (extracted from 
“ MulhalPs Statistical Dictionary . 


Countries 

Taxes 

Agricultural 

production 

Tax 

percentage. 

England *.* 

HilHons £ 

16*2 

Millions £. 

167 

10 3 

Scotland 

1-9 

40 

4*8 

Ireland 

27 

34 

.5*0 

United Kingdom 

20-8 

251 

8-3 

Eranoe 

218 

460 

4*8 

Germany 

12*7 

424 

30 

Austria Proper 

8‘6 

175 

49 

Italy 

14 2 

204 

7*0 

Belgium 

1*53 

65 

28 

Holland 

1-08 

39 

2*8 

Egypt 

4 89 

35 

14*0 

India 

23 4 

400 

58 


109 0 

2,043 

54 


In the United Kingdom the taxes on agriculture are distributed as 
follows : — 


Taxes. 

England 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

Total. 


Millions £ 

MilKons £, 

MilUons £. 

Millions £• 

Titlies 

4*05 



4 05 

Hates 

8 30 

140 

210 

11*80 

Income-tax 

1*20 

•20 

26 

1*65 

Land-tax ... I 

1*05 

*05 

1 

1*10 

Duties and stamps . ... 

1*60 

‘25 

j -36 

2*20 


16*20 

190 1 

2-70 

20*80 


* Noth. — It shoiild be remembered that Mr. Giffen’s remarks in the conolnding portion, 
of the above extract were made in 1871, before the present agiionltnral depression and 
the great fall in the rent- value of lands had set in, in England. 
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Id France bhe taxes levied in 1874 were distributed as follows : — ‘ 






Millions 

National 



. 

.. 4-8 

Departmental ... 




.. 4*8 

Indirect 


, , 

. . 

8*6 

Roads, &c 


.. 

.. 

.. 3*6 


21-8 


The rental of land in Prance was estimated in 1874 at 158 millions £• 

(B). — Tenure of Etots in Zemindaeies. 

(1) Extracts f'i om the remarks of the Madras Board of Revenue 
on the relative rights of Zemindars and Tenants. 

In Proceedings, dated 2nd December 1864, No. 7848, the Board 
reviewed the history of the relative rights of Zemindars and ryots 
and arrived at the following conclusions, viz. : — 

That in the earliest times of which we have record, the right of 
the State to a share in the produce of the land was limited^ and that 
this limit was such as to leave a suj05cient margin for the growth of 
a valuable property in the land appertaining to the occupant, whose 
right to retain possession on payment of the limited share was in- 
violable and hereditary ; 

That a fixed limit was equally maintained by the Muhammedan 
conquerors ; 

That the origin of the Zemindar^s oflSlce was comparatively a 
modern one, and that whatever its origin, the Zemindars derived their 
rights from the State, which could not confer more than^ it had 
possessed and exercised ; 

That the State asserted, and often in later times exercised, the 
power of resuming the exercise of its rights from the Zemindars 
without thereby altering the terms and conditions of the ryot^s 
tenure ; 

That any increase in the rate of the Zemindar^s demand on the 
ryots was only justified by the Zemindar on the plea that the State 
had raised its demands on him, although this ground was by no 
means a sufficient foundation for any increase in the rate ; inasmuch 
as the State share collected by the Zemindar could be legally increased 
hy extension of cultivation, and its value enhanced by improve- 
ments in the cultivation, and when the superior kind of crops were 
grown, and as the State demand on the Zemindar was not fixed, 
though his percentage of the State share of the produce might have 
been so ; 

^^That the notorious prevalence of excessive receipts by the 
Zemindars from the lyots induced the Nazims of the Empire to 
raise the State demands on the Zemindars, which measure again 
excited the Zemindars still further to exact from the ryots, till the 
latter were ground down to penury, or exasperated lo resistance. 
Hence the Zemindars were themselves impoverished, so long as, and 
where the officers of the Empire were able to maintain their authority 
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over them ; or they fattened on extortion where the influence and 
authority of the Empire or its lieutenants had grown weak. In 
neither case was the State benefited ; 

That the object steadily kept in view by the framers of the Per- 
manent Settlement was to remedy these crying evils by re-adjusting 
matters ; in order to which they proposed to relinquish to the Zemin- 
dars an ample allowance for their personal benefit, out of the average 
State demand in past years on the Zemindari, and to fix the Zemin- 
dar^s payment unalterably for ever, leaving to him all the benefits 
derivable from extension of cultivation and improvements in the 
culture of the lands, but to restrict his demands on the ryot to the 
rate or share established for Government by prescription, which rate 
was to be registered in the village by oflScers appointed for the pur- 
pose; while the actual demand on the individual ryot was to be 
recorded in a puttah or written engagement in accordance with this 
established rate or share, which puttahs when granted not ^ without 
limit of time ^ but ^ for one year,^ should be renewable at its close, 
or be in force till renewed ; 

That a limited time (six months) was allowed to each Zemindar 
after the Permanent Settlement of the State demand on his Zemindari, 
for the necessary arrangements with the ryots, after which time he 
became liable to fine if he failed to grant puttahs to ryots on demand ; 

That when disputes arose regarding the rates to be specified in 
those puttahs, whether of assessment in specific quantities of grain or 
sums of money for a specified extent of land, or of shai’es in the 
produce, they were to be determined with reference to the rates in 
force in the particular case in the year preceding the Permanent 
Settlement of the State demand, or where that was not ascertainable, 
then according to the rates in force in the case of neighbouring land 
of similar quality ; 

That no ryot can be ejected from his holding, so long as he 
pays, or is willing to pay, this established rate ; 

That the Collector has summary powers to give decisions in 
such cases in a quasi judicial capacity, and may refer them for the 
decision of Punchayet when the parties agree ; 

That appeals lie by regular suit to the Courts from the Collector’s 
decisions, but that the Punchayet^s decision is final where unimpeach- 
able on the ground of corruption/^ 

(2) Note on Judicial decisions affecting the rights of Zemindari Byofs. 

It is noteworthy that the decisions of the Madras High Court 
which really jeopardized the status of Zemindari ryots were not passed 
with reference to Zemindari ryots, but with reference to Government 
ryots. The decisions in Ohockalinga Pillai versus Vythilinga Pandara 
Sannadi and Mrs. Jessie Poulkes versus Eajarathna Mudely (YI 
Madras High Court Reports, pages 164, &c., and 175, &c.) are sup- 
posed to have rendered the tenure of Zemindari ryots precarious- 
In the first case, the tenant on whose behalf occupancy right was 
claimed was a porakudi and the landlord was a Government ryot 
entitled to kudivaram and not melvaram. In the second case, the so- 
called puttadar was the lessee of the melvaram rights of a mittadar. 
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In neither case^ therefore, was there a presumption in favor of perma- 
nent occupancy right according to the common law of the country. 
This has been laid down in subsequent decisions of the Madras High 
Court. In the case reported in Indian Law Eeports, V Madras, page 
345, the High Court observe : It has never been the law in any part 
of India, of which we have experience, that a mere farmer of revenue 
or proprietary right acquires a right of occupancy. Both in this 
case and in the case reported in Indian Law Reports, VII Madras, 
page 374, the High Court further hold that jprima facie porakudis 
are tenants from year to year, and that a claim on the part of pora- 
kudis to hold land permanently should be proved to have originated 
either in grant or prescription. The case in which the permanent 
occupancy right of ryots was called in question was Fakir Maham- 
med versus Tirumala Chariar (Indian Law Reports, I Madras, page 
205) decided by a Full Bench composed of Sir Walter Morgan, Chief 
Justice and Messrs. Holloway and Innes, Judges, Mr, Innes dis- 
senting. The decision was that an ordinary puttadar under Govern- 
ment is merely a tenant from year to year, and that the rules of the 
Board of Revenue asserting the contrary did not constitute rights 
enforceabje at law. Mr. Innes pointed out the true state of the case, 
viz., that the ryot does not derive his title from the puttah, but from 
occupation of the land and registry of his name in the registers of 
landed property kept under Regulation 26 of 1802 ; that puttah is not 
a lease but merely a memorandum showing the revenue payable for 
each year on the holding with reference to changes in the extent of 
land newly taken up or relinquished, and remissions of revenue 
granted on account of loss of crop, &c, ; and that by the common law 
of the country, a ryot holding land under this tenure is entitled to 
hold it as long as he pays the regulated assessment, or is evicted in 
due course of law for default. In a subsequent case reported in 
Indian Law Reports, IV Madras, page 174, decided by Messrs* Muthu- 
sami Aiyar and Tarrant, it was ruled that it was incumbent on the 
Mittadar to show that the hulioa7am right as well as the melvaram 
right vested in him, so as to entitle him to eject the ryots in the 
mittah on notice, as tenants from year to year, and that there was 
nothing to show that the Mittadar was the proprietor in the sense 
that the kudivaram right belonged to him- Again in Subraya Mudeli 
versus Sub-Oolleotor of Ohingleput (Indian Law Reports, IV Madras, 
page 303), Sir Charles Turner observed that a puttah issued by 
Government will, unless it is otherwise stipulated, be construed to 
endure so long as the ryot pays the revenue he has engaged to pay. 
Mr. Innes laid down that the right of Government is only a right to a 
charge on the land, and a right to forfeit, hy due course of law, the 
title of the person who does not pay the charge. In the Secretary of 
State versus Nunja (Indian Law Reports, V Madras, page 163) decided 
by Sir Charles Turner and Mr. Muthusami Aiyar, they stated we 
see strong reason to doubt whether the view of the majority of tb© 
Court in that case (Fakir Mahammed versus Timmala Chariar) was 
bight and when an occasion arises, we should propose that the ruling be 
reconsidered by the Full Bench.^^ It is difficult to say whether the 
principle involved in the dictum of Sir Charles Turner that a puttah 
issued by Government, unless otherwise stipulated, will be construed 
to endure so long as the ryot pays the revenue he has engaged to pay 
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will be applied to Zemindari ryots. In Venkatagopal versus Ran- 
gappa (Indian Law Reports, VII Madras, page 365) decided by a Pull 
Bench, the Madras High Court review the legislation in regard to 
landlords and tenants, but do not afford any indication of what their 
decision would be on the above point. The High Court in their 
judgment state that the permanent settlement regulations of 1802 had 
placed the rights of Zemindari ryots on an assured basis, and Regula- 
tions IV and V of 1822 jeopardized these rights. The statement 
seems to reverse the facts. The intention of the Regulations of 1822 
undoubtedly was to prevent any doubt being cast upon the rights of 
the ryots by the provision in the permanent settlement regulations 
which declared Zemindars to be proprietors of the soil.^^ Further 
in this case, the High Court presumed an implied contract for the 
payment of a money-rent for the simple reason that the ryot had paid 
a money-rent at a certain rate for 14 years, though he objected to the 
payment of the money-rent as being excessive, and stated that he was 
prepared to divide the crop with the mittadar at the usual rates of 
varam. This he was entitled to do under clause 3 of section 11 of 
Act VIII of 1865. If the money-rent represented the money value of 
the mittadar^s share of the crop at certain assumed rates, the clause 
gives the option to the ryot of rendering the rent at the rates 
demanded or of falling back upon a division of the crop when the 
parties could not agree to its future money valuation. The fact that 
for 14 years it suited the ryot to pay the money rates demanded, 
owing to the prices of produce then prevailing, would not show that 
he impliedly contracted to pay at the same rates when prices had 
fallen amd were expected to fall further. In Polu versus Ragavammal 
(Indian Law Reports, XIV Madras, page 52) the High Court followed 
the ruling in Venkatagopal versus Rangappa, but in this instance it 
was the landlord and not the tenant that claimed payment *of rent in 
kind. 

(3) Extract from the Meport of Mr. Forbes on the condition of the 
Zemindari Ryots in the Gavjam district, 

Mr. Forbes writing in 1866 as Collector of Ganjam says, ^^I will 
now add a few words on the comparative merits of the ryotwari and 
Zemindari tenures as regards the condition of the tenants. In Ganjam, 
the assessment on ryotwari lands held under Government is light, 
and a series of years of very remunerative prices had enabled the 
ryots to accumulate substance ; they had begun, prior to the famine, 
to achieve an independence before unknown to the class and to 
hold their own with the sowcar, in bargains for produce; had it 
not been for this circumstance, we should have had to choose between 
agricultural depopulation and the alternative of maintaining the 
whole class, as we have already maintained more than 20,000 souls. 

^^The Government ryot in Ganjam pays a light rent, and his 
interests are cared for by the preservation of the existing sources of 
irrigation. 

The 13 Oorya Zemindars of Ganjam are, with few exceptions, the 
most grasping landholders and the least enlightened proprietors in 
bhe world ; they take 50 per cent, of the crops and lay out little or 
nothing in improving or even in maintaining irrigation works. They 
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rack-rent their villages to middle-men, and the under-tenants are con- 
sequently deprived of all chance of accumulating capital, and are 
little better than serfs of the soil; the bulk of the ryots in Zemindari 
estates would hail a change to Government management with joy. I 
* limit these remarks to the Zemindari system as it is worked here. 
There may be liberal native landlords in other districts, whose policy 
produces different results ; but in the Ganjam Zemindaries, the profits 
of the soil are divided between the ryot, the Zemindar, the renter and 
the Government. In the Government taluks, the ryot and the Govern- 
ment divide the produce, the ryot taking by far the larger share. There 
can be no question which class lives under the more favorable con- 
ditions, and in fact, when the famine fell upon Zemindari estates, the 
misery and mortality were far greater than in Government taluks.*'^ 

(4) Extract from the Report of Mr. Cotton on the condition of the Ryots 
in the Kalahasti Zemindari^ in the North Arcot district^ quoted 
hy Mr, W, Dighy in his Memorandum on private relief m the 
Madras Famine 1877, p. 129, Appendix J, to the Report of the 
Famine Commission, 

^^The Maderpauk division is the southern portion of Kalahasti 
Zemindari of the North Arcot district. The division contains 178 
villages, not including hamlets ; the population of which in 1871 
amounted to 73,085 ; half to two-thirds of these are ryots, or people 
who earn their livelihood by agricultiural pursuits. The greater 
number of the ryots, of whom the population chiefly consists, are 
always exceedingly poor, much more so, than in villages belonging to 
Government, for the following reasons : — The ryot who ploughs and 
cultivates the land has no real right of occupancy, and Hence has no 
interest in improving his land by sinking wells and manuring it. The 
effects of this system can be seen at once by comparing the Inam vil- 
lages of the Zemindari, with those directly under the Zemindar^s 
control. In the fields of the former there are wells, the land is manured, 
and the owner consequently gets good crops and is generally well to 
do, living in a good substantial house. In the fields of the latter, there 
are no wells ; and the fields having no fixed occupants are not manured, 
and give but a poor return to the labour expended on their cultivation ; 
the villages {sic in origins) attached to the lands bear invariably a 
poverty-stricken look. 

The Zemindar, Venkatappa Naidu, O.S.I., collects his revenue, 
not in money, as is done in Government villages, but in kind. The 
Zemindar is supposed to receive one-half of the outturn of the crop 
and the cultivator is supposed to receive the other ; but he rarely gets 
more than a quarter, the other quarter generally going to the subordi- 
nate Zemindari officials. What remains to the cultivator, after paying 
everything, is hardly sufficient to keep him and his family in food till 
the next harvest ; so that, it is a case of living from hand to mouth. 
If the crops fail for one year for want of water or other causes, most of 
the cultivators are left absolutely destitute ; and not only the culti- 
vators and their families, but also the coolies, who, though not actually 
cultivating themselves, earn their livelihood by working for those that 
do. The cultivator, when his crops fail, has to use the seed, that he 
had put by for sowing, as food } when this is exhausted, he sells his 
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bullocks^ &c., and having spent the money received from these^ he is 
without any resources. He is unable to raise money on his fields from 
the sowcar, as he has no rights of occupancy ; therefore his last hope 
is to get an advance from the Zemindar ; failing this^ he leaves his ^ 
village and seeks work as a cooly elsewhere. This is what happened * 
last year. In November we had excellent rains, but owing to the 
exhaustion of the cultivators, the fields remained unploughed- The 
Zemindar gave no advances, or to such a small extent that they were 
useless. Many ryots had already left their villages, and others were 
preparing to do so ; roofless houses were seen in all directions and 
some small villages were entirely deserted.^^ 


(5) JSxfrcici from the Admimst/i'aHon Report of the Pudakota State for 
1881-82 by the Dewan-Begent Mr, A, Sashiah Shastriavy 0 8.1,, 
describing the evils of the system of collecting the Government 
assessment on land in kind by a division of the crops raised, 

1 have already remarked that the prevailing revenue system 
was the ‘ amani/ A very large portion of the lands under cultivation 
and believed to be of the best kind were held under this system. The 
property in these lands %oas vested in the sirkar. The ryots were in 
most cases tenant s-at- will and theoretically could be turned out with- 
out their consent. The transfer or sale of such lands was void at law. 
The crop raised by the ryot (at his own expense generally, and at 
times assisted with seed-grain from sirkar) was shared half and half * 
between him and the sirkar. He moved his share to his own house 
and carried the sirkar share to the granaries provided for the purpose, 
and if there were none, kept it in his own house either in trust, or 
under the lock and key of the responsible sirkar village officers. 
These were the main features of the system, and to one who knows 
no more, they must appear on their face to be very just indeed. 
What could be more fair ? ’fhe ryot and the sirkar, by sharing the 
crop equally, share equally the vicissitudes of season and market. 

2. During a life-long career of service, I have had opportunities 
of watching closely the evils of the sharing system in all its varied 
forms in many districts of the Madras Presidency, as well as in 
Travancore, and my experiences have been of an interestingly sad 
kind. To tell the whole tale would occupy more space than would 
be justifiable in this place. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
stating briefly what is the case in this State. 

8, ^^The system is saturated with evils and frauds of a grave 
nature. 

(a) The ryots having no heritable or transferable property never 
cared to cultivate the amani lands in due season. If you saw a bit of 
cultivation at the tail-end of the season, the chances are it is ^ amani.' 
Ryots prefer infinitely to cultivate other lands held on different 
tenures, such as inam, jeevithem and money assessed lands. To 
prevent this, a penal agreement is forced from them to the effeqt that 
they would not foil to cultivate the ^ amani ' lands first. 


* This is the prevailing proportion, bat it ys^ried in 
and sometimes half sm so on, 


special oases, sometimes two- 
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(b) soon as the ears of the grain make their appearance, an 
army of watchers called kanganies (literally eye- watchers) is let loose. 
As they get no pay for the duty and are for the most part the old 
militia of the country, on whom this kind of work is imposed since 
fighting time had departed, and get a grain fee on the crop they 
watch, their watch is at best often lax. 

(c) ^^When the crop arrives towards maturity, it is the turn of 
sirkar village ofl3.cers and the village headmen (called mirasidars here) 
to go round the fields and note down estimates of the crop. That 
there is considerable wooing and feeing at this stage goes for the 
saying. As in other matters, so in this, the race is to the rich and 
woe to the poor. 

(d) As soon as the village officers have done and reported the 
first estimate, down come special estimators from the taluk cutcherries 
to check the first estimate. Their demands hav'e equally to be 
satisfied. Then comes the business of obtaining permission to out 
and stack the crops. Here again another stage, where much feeing 
and grudge-paying take place. If permission is delayed just two 
days, an adverse shower of rain irreparably damages the crop on the 
field, or over-exposure to the sun renders the grain unmarketable. 

(e) ^'Then comes the threshing and division of the grain on the 
threshing-floor. What takes place then may be imagined. If the 
outturn is less than the estimate, the ryot is made responsible for 
the diference without any further ado. If it is more, woe be to the 
estimators. The result in the latter case is often that the difference 
is made away with and shared half and half between the ryot and the 
officers concerned. During all this time the unpaid army of the 
watchers continues on duty. 

(/) ^‘Now the sirkar grain is removed to the granaries. Is all 
danger over now? By no means. A fresh series of frauds com- 
mences. The granaries have neither impregnable walls, nor are their 
locks Ohubb^s patents. The half-famished vettiyan, the hereditary 
watchman of the village, mounts guard, and he and the village head- 
men are personally held responsible for any deficiency which may 
occur on the re-measurement of the grain out of tho granary. It 
often happens the poor vettiyan, stung by hunger, is driven to certain 
deeds much against his conscience. Scaling over the mud walls or 
forcing open the too easily yielding village locks, he helps himself from 
time to time to what his urgent wants may dictate. It is not often he 
is able to replace, even if he was so minded, what he has appropriated 
before the day of reckoning comes. This comes sometimes soon and 
sometimes late, depending on the time when the paddy is required for 
sirkar purpose, or for sale to purchasers. When it does come, there 
is crimination and recrimination without end, the vettiyan charging 
the mirasidars, and the mirasidars the vettiyan. The sirkar officials, 
to vindicate its robbed rights, come down heavily on both, and often 
both are ruined. If the misappropriation is made in very small 
quantities, the way of replacement is very ingenious; a quantity of 
chaff or a quantity of loose earth or a quantity of big-grained sand is 
put in to make up the measure. 

(g) ^^Time passes and the months denoting favorable markets 
come round. There now remains the business of disposing of the 



sirfear grain from tlie granaries. Simple as it may appear, enormous 
difficulty is experienced, and we have to face another series of frauds 
now on the part of the taluk or superior officers Tenders are invited, 
hut only a few come and bid low. Tenders are again invited but to 
no better purpose. At last come upon the scene a set of unscrupulous 
fraudulent tradesmen or relatives or friends of those in authority, or 
mere speculators professing to give security, which is really worthless. 
These men bid higher prices and take up the grain in lots they 
require. They remove the grain, but make no payment down, but 
enter into promises to pay value in eight instalments and profess to 
give due security for the fulfilment of the promise. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the purchaser decamps and his surety is found 
to have followed suit or found to be hollow. The money due on the 
sales to the relatives and friends of the officers outstands the longest. 
If, to avoid these troubles, the grain is taken direct to the nearest 
market to be there sold outright for cash, few could be induced to 
pay the market price, the sirkar grain being notoriously bad crop and 
unscrupulously adulterated. 

" Such is a brief resumi of the beauties of the ' amani ^ system. 
Complaints against the system on the part of the poorer ryots were 
rife. The State was ringing with the news of the plunder practised 
every day. Honest-minded higher officers found themselves helpless 
to apply a remedy. The evils in all their realities came home to me. 
To knock the system on the head was the only remedy possible, and 
to this I had to apply myself as soon as I had ascertained the wishes 
of the people and had the leisure to begin. A beginning was made to 
substitute money assessments. It met with success and would have 
been carried through but for the unfortunate character of the season 
which deterred the ryots from entering into immediate arrangements. 
The plan adopted will be described in the next report/^ 


(6) Suggestions as to amendments to be made in the law of landlord 
and tenant in the Madras Presidency, 

The following are the matters for which provision should be made 
in a law regulating the relations between Zemindars and ryots. The 
two main interests in the land are the melvaram and the kudivaram \ 
and the two classes of lan^ are ^^ryoti*’^ or aiyan or peasant land, and 
pannai or kamar or private or domain land. In the former, the 
Zemindar has the melvaram right alone, and in the latter, he has both 
the melvaram and the kudivaram right. The distinction is well known 
throughout the Presidency, and is recognized by the common law of 
the country. Advantage should be taken of the distinction, and the 
relative rights of landlords and tenants should be defined on this 
basis. There would then be 4 classes of persons to be dealt with, 
viz., 1st, melvaramdar or the superior holder next after Grovernment j 
2nd, tenure holders or persons who have interests carved out of the 
melvaram; 3rd, the ryot proper or the possessor of the kudivaram 
right ; and 4th, sub-ryots or persons bolding under ryots interests 
carved out of the kudivaram. The second and fourth classes do not 
require any specific protection, and their rights may be left to be 
defined by contracts and the operation of the general law of presorip- 
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tion, there being no presumption in their case according to the 
common law in regard to acquisition of permanent occupancy rights, 
except by grant or prescription. What bhe proposed law has to do is 
to define the relations of ryots proper to the melvaramdar immediately 
above them. The provisions to be made in their case are these : — 

I. As regards fixity of tenure, (i) All lands to be presumed to be 
ryoti unless the contrary is shown; {n) continuous possession as tenant 
of land, for 12 years, originally private, to convert it to ryoti land ; 
(hi) all occupants of ryoti land to be considered to have permanent 
occupancy right in it ; (iv) no occupant of ryoti land to be evicted 
except by a decree of court ; (v) waste lands to be granted by the 
melvaramdar to the resident ryots in the first instance and failing them 
to strangers, on ryoti tenure on terms applicable to lands of similar 
description and quality in the village ; (vi) ryots and melvaramdars to 
be entitled to apply to the Collector for a measurement of the holdings 
and determination of the classification of lands as ryoti or private ; 
(vii) the melvaramdar to be entitled to apply to the court for permis- 
sion to enclose waste land and add it to private land for the purpose 
of forming plantations, or growing jungles, and the application to be 
granted after giving notice to the ryots and hearing their objections 
in the manner provided in the Forest Conservancy Act, and making 
sufficient allowance for bond fide increase of cultivation and pasturage 
requirements of the ryots ; (viii) Government to have power to order 
the survey of any estate whenever this may be deemed necessary 
in the interests of public peace, to determine once for all what lands 
are ryoti and what private ; the cost to be charged to the melvaramdar 
and the ryots in defined proportions determined by the Collector with 
reference to the relative values of the interests of the melvaramdar 
and the ryots in the lands, and payable in instalments not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the rent payable to the Zemindar; (ix) in private 
lands, the melvaramdar^s rights to be governed by the ordinary laws 
of property and contract. 

II. As regards enhancement of rents and right to make improve- 
ments* (i) Occupants of ryoti land not to be compelled to pay more 
than the customary rate of rent whether in money, grain or share of 
the crop, and not more than a fair and equitable rent in any case, 
1 . 6 ., a rent which leaves to the ryot enough to reimburse him for the 
cost of labour and cultivation together with a fair farming profit ; (ii) 
the rent paid during the last 3 years to be considered ‘^fair and 
equitable unless the contrary be shown ; (iii) the occupant of ryoti 
land to be at liberty to adopt any mode of cultivation he thinks fit, 
provided he pays a rent determined with reference to the standard 
crop of the village ; (iv) he is to have the prior right to make perma- 
nent improvement to the land, and failing him, the melvaramdar is to 
have the right ; (v) where the value of a ryoti holding becomes enhanced 
by the ryot^s improvement he is to have the whole benefit of it ; (vi) 
where the value bedbmes enhanced by the melvaramdar’s improvement, 
the melvaramdar is to have the whole benefit, due allowance being made 
for any increase of cost of cultivation and for fair profit on such cost ; 
(vii) where the increased value of the holding is due to water supplied 
by Government and the charge for water is directly paid by the ryot, 
the latter is to have the whole benefit ; and if the Zemindar under- 



takes to pay for the water, the additional charge leviable from the 
ryot to be fixed under general rules as regards the collection of water 
rate fixed by Government ; (viii) where there is an increase in the 
productive powers of land by natural causes, increased agricultui’al 
skill and knowledge, discovery of cheap chemical manures, &o., the 
benefit is to be enjoyed by the ryot ; (ix) when there is an increase 
in the money value of the holding due to enhanced prices of standard 
produce, the melvaramdar is to be entitled to claim additional rent 
not exceeding two-thirds of the proportionate increase in the rent, the 
remaining third being intended to defray the increased cost of culti- 
vation, &c., due to increased price of produce; (x) enhancement by 
voluntary agreement not to exceed 2 annas in the rupee or 12| per 
cent., whether in money or grain, the agreement to be in writing 
and registered : (xi) rent once enhanced by voluntary agreement or 
decree of court not to be liable to be enhanced again for 15 years ; 
(xii) the court to be authorized to decree that increased rent to which 
the melvaramdar is entitled shall be imposed by gradual increments to 
prevent hardship to the ryot ; (xiii) the ryot to be allowed abatement 
of rent for deficiency in the area of holding and also for loss of pro- 
duce by natural causes in cases in which he is entitled to remission 
according to usage ; (xiv) melvaramdar or the ryot to be entitled to 
apply to the court for the conversion of grain rents into money- rents ; 

(xv) Government to frame rules and make arrangements for fixing 
the standard produce with reference to which rent is to be regu- 
lated and for periodical publication of lists of prices of produce, and 

(xvi) the above provisions not .to apply to private lands of the 
melvaramdar. 

III. uds regards the right to transfer or sublet holdings, (i) RighD 
of transfer to be freely allowed to occupant of ryoti land, but the 
Zemindar to have a prior lien on the land transferred for unpaid 
balance of rent next after Government revenue, the balance, however, 
exceeding 3 years^ rent not being enforceable against the land. 
Tenants of private land not to have any transferable right; (ii) 
sub-letting not to be allowed for more than 9 years at a time ; 
(iii) melvaramdars to maintain a register of ryots paying rent to them 
and to register transfers of holdings by decree of Court or private 
contract, the transferor to continue liable for rent till the transfer is 
registered. 

IV. As regards the remedies to be provided for the recovery of rents. 
(i) Landlord to be authorized to proceed under the special law for 
the recovery of rent only in cases in which he has tendered a puttah to 
the tenant such as the latter is bound to accept; (ii) the landlord's 
right to distrain to be limited to ungathered products or gathered 
products stored on the farm or the threshing-floor ; (iii) an occupancy 
ryot not to he ejected for non-payment of rent but his interest in the 
land to be sold, the sale being free of encumbrances on the kndivaram 
right, not created with the landlord's consent; (iv) a tenant of 
private land^ to be liable to ejectment; (v) Government to be em- 
powered to invest any officer of Government with the powers of a 
court under the special law. 

V . As regards the duties of landlords, (i) Landlord not to levy 
any unauthorized cesses or .dues in money or labor beyond what may 
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be specified in the puttah ; (ii)* landlord to keep irrigation works in 
order and liability to be enforced on complaints from ryots by carrying 
out the necessary repairs and levying tlie cost from him ; (iii) village 
establishments within the landlord's estate to be maintained in a 
state of efficiency. 

(7) Extract from Sir Henry Mainers speech on the Panjab Tenancy Bill 
before the Legislative Gonncil of Lidia w October 1868. 

As regards the hardship of requiring strict proof in a court of 
justice of the existence of customary rights and privileges undor con- 
ditions which preclude settled authority and regular government^ and 
the necessity for inferring the existence of such rights and customs 
from the facts ascertained as regards whole tracts of country, and not 
in individual oases, the following extracts from Sir Henry Mainers 
speech on the Panjab Tenancy Bill before the Legislative Council of 
India in October 1868 may bo usefully consulted. 

Property in land which had little or no value before annexation 
(of the Panjab) has now a very great and distinct value, and the real 
struggle obviously is whether, in the case of occupancy tenants, the 
new profits shall be divided between them and the landlords, or shall 
wholly go to the landlords. The position, therefore, of the two par- 
ties to this contention in the Settlement Courts was this : on the 
one side, you had very ignorant men, asked very difficult questions as 
to indistinct ideas of old date. On the other, you had witnesses, a 
shade better educated, more thoroughly aware of the matter in hand, 
but under the strongest temptation to adapt their testimony to their 

interests 

observe, for example, that in a great number of cases the 
persons under examination, whether landlords, tenants or witnesses, 
were asked whether a particular person had a right to do a particular 
thing, and the point was frequently put for decision to the committees 
who acted as referees. I do not mean to say that the word ‘ right ' 
was invariably used, but the questions constantly implied the notion 
of a right, or some shade of it. Now, every body who has paid even 
a superficial attention to the subject is aware that there is no more 
ambiguous term than ‘ right,^ and no idea less definite. I do not 
suppose that in the Oriental potoi s* in which the questions were asked, 
the word is less equivocal than in the cultivated European languages, 
and yet in Europe it is only the strictest and severest jurists who 
speak of rights with accuracy. Primd facie^ when you ask whether a 
class had rights of a particular kind, you mean legal rights ; but legal 
rights imply a regular administration of fixed laws, and there was 
confessedly no such administration under Sikh rule. Yet I find 
Settlement Officers enquiring about rights of eviction or enhancement, 
without explaining (and apparently without being conscious of the 
need exnlainiug) whether the rights in question were of the nature 
of legal rights, or whether moral rights were meant, or whether what was 
intended was merely the physical power of the stronger to do what he 
pleased with the weaker. And these difficult and ambiguous ques- 
tions — questions which in reality sometimes involved highly refined 
abstractions — questions which I do not hesitate to say that, even if I 
had been cognizant of the facts, I could not myself have answered 
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without fuller elucidation of their meaning — were put to ignorant and 
uneducated men, to men, therefore, who, like all ignorant men, are 
capable only of thinking in the concrete and in connection with actual 
facts, and were put, moreover, with reference to a state of facts which 
ceased to exist twenty years ago. Perhaps, Sir, it may be said that 
the rights about which enquiry was made were customary rights — 
rights arising under a custom. But here, so far from having my ideas 
cleared, I find myself in greater difficulties than ever. For it appears 
to me, that in the papers relating to the recent Panjab Settlement, 
the word ^custom'’ is used in a sense certainly unknown to jurispru- 
dence, and I believe also, to popular usage. A custom is constantly 
spoken of, as if it were independent of that which is generally, if not 
universally, considered to be the foundation of a custom. According 
to the understanding of lawyers, and I should have said according to 
the understanding of all men, baibarous or civilized, the foundation of 
a custom is habitual practice, a series of facts, a succession of instances, 
from whose constant recurrence a rule is inferred. But the writers of 
these papers perpetually talk of customs of eviction, or of enhance- 
ment, or of rack-rent, and in the same breath admit the non-existence 
of any practice of the kind alleged. Some broadly state that there 
never was an instance of the customary right being exercised ; nearly 
all allow that its exercise was as rare as possible, nor do they attempt 
to show that the rare instances of its exercise were not simple acts 

of violence I do not pretend to have an exhaustive 

acquaintance with the voluminous literature of Indian revenue settle- 
ments ; but I know something of it, and I think I can see that the old 
investigators of Native customs proceeded on a mode of enquiry which 
is perfectly intelligible. They enquired for the most part into prac- 
tices and into facts, not into vague opinions. They inferred a rule 
from the facts they believed themselves to have discovered, and then 
they stereotyped it No doubt they may have made mistakes. They 
may have generalised too rapidly, may have neglected local exceptions, 
and may have made a usage universal which was only general or even 
occasional. 

N ,£, — The occasion for the above speech was the following : 
Soon after the Panjab was annexed, there was a revenue settlement of 
the Province and in the course of it, large numbers of tenants were, 
after enquiry, declared to possess permanent occupancy rights. Twenty 
years later, there was a revision of settlement, in which it was alleged 
that a mistake was committed in declaring the tenants to have occu- 
pancy rights, and that further enquiry showed that they were merely 
tenants-at-will, and it was proposed that those who had been recog- 
nized as permanent tenants should be transferred to the latter class. 
Sir Henry Maine protested against the injustice of the proposal and 
pointed out that the results of the earlier enquiry were likely to be 
more correct than those of the later. 

(8) Extract from Sir Frederick Pollock^ s Enghsh Land Laws/^ 

As regards the successive steps by which common land,” held 
as separate property not by individuals but by communities, became 
saleable and marketable property, Sir Frederick Pollock remarks 
in his English Land Laws ” as follows : 
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old times it could not be disposed of by tbe holder, but 
a custom gradually arose of alienating it by will, and perhaps by pur- 
chase, within the limits of the family. Preedom of alienation became 
greater as the bonds of the village community or township and of the 
family were loosened. The order of the steps would be of this 
kind : — First, no alienation but only inheritance ; then, alienation 
within the family, but with the consent of the possible heirs as well as 
the community ; lastly, the consent of the community would become a 
mere form. Where a lord of the manor had acquired the powers 
of the community, he probably acquired among them the veto on 
alienation which in historic times he certainly possessed. In this 
later shape also, the restriction became a formality, but not an empty 
one. The lord^s consent to alienation could not be refused if the 
accustomed dues and fines were paid.*'^ 

The steps in the transition of common to individual property have 
been the same in India, except that freedom of bequest is an idea 
quite foreign to Hindu law and has come into existence within a very 
recent period. 

As regards the English copy-holder,^^ Sir P. Pollock states that 
he is a tenant of a manor, who is said to hold his tenement at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the manor. This means 
that the tenant^s rights are nominally dependent upon the will of the 
lord ; but the lord is bound to exercise his will according to the 
custom, so that the tenant is really as safe as if he were an absolute 
owner. The tenant^s title is evidenced by the records of the lord^s 
court. The tenant cannot cut timber or open mines, and he has to 
pay a heriot on succession, — give the best beast or the best chattel. 

As regards the origin of the copy-hold tenure Sir P. Pollock 
observes Blackstone^s account is ^ copy-holders are in truth no other 
than villeins, who by a long series of encroachments on the lord have 
at last established a customary right to those estates which were held 
absolutely at the lord^s will.^ It would be nearer the truth to say 
that by a long series of encroachments and fictions the lords and 
lawyers acting in the interest of the lords got people to believe that 
the lord^s will was the origin of those ancient customary rights which 
before were absolute.^^ 

The following is the account given of the manner in which the 
English law of landlord and tenant was developed : — 

The truth is, and it may as well be stated at this point, that 
the law of landlord and tenant has never, at least under any usual 
conditions, been a law of free contract. It is a law of contract 
partly express, partly supplied by judicial interpretation, and partly 
controlled by legislation, and sometimes by local custom. So far 
as the terms and conditions are express, they are in the vast 
majority of cases framed by the landlords or their advisers. The 
tendency of judicial interpretation has also been, until lately, to incline 
the scale of presumption in favor of the landlord on doubtful points ; 
and the same may be said of the ruling tendency of legislation down 
to the middle of the present century. The allowance of local cus- 
toms, which might have done much to redress the balance if taken 
up betimes, depends on the tendency of the judges. When special 
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customs were looked on as a kind of natural enemies of tke common 
law^ and strict proof of them was required, they got little help in court* 
Probably many tenants in past times failed to establish customary 
rights, or have been discouraged by the failure of others from asserting 
them, in cases where the decision would now be the other way. 

As regards the rights of the lord of the manor to the waste. Sir 
F. Pollock says, the waste of the manor is, in modern legal theory, 
so much of the lord^s land as his predecessors have not found it worth 
while to take into cultivation on their own account or to let out to 
tenants.^^ The tenants enjoyed various privileges over these lands, 
and these liberties have ripened into rights. This theory reverses the 
facts, but not without some qualifications, A great many of the 
manors, now or formerly existing, represent ancient communities in 
which, little by little, the authority of the community was engrossed 
by the most considerable man in it, until he became the lord and 
the other landholders became his dependents. But a manor might 
also be formed without going through the earlier stages at all. 
Free dependents and emancipated serfs might gather round a lord 
until they formed a community comparable in size to the old free 
township. Under such conditions we should expect usages to spring 
up imitated from those of the old communities, and modelled as far as 
possible on them ; but these usages would, in such a case, really owe 
their force to the permission and consent of the lord, as they were 
feigned to do by the theory of the lawyers in the case where the lord 
was only an overgrown member of the township. Thus we have 
a possible class of cases in which the theory to some extent answers 
to the real facts. 

(9) Note on the discussions in the Madras Presidency as leyards the 
preferential rights of Mirasidars and resident ryots to cultivate 
waste lands in their villages as against strangers and the final 
settlement of the qtoestion. 

Mirasi claims were cropping up continually in the first half of the 
century and produced quite a literature of their own which will be 
found collected in Mr. Huddleston^s compilation, entitled Papers on 
Mirasi Eight.^^ These claims were troublesome to deal with for seve- 
ral reasons. In the first place, the traditional feelings of the early 
English administrators, derived from the state of landed property in 
their own country, was opposed to the recognition of such claims, 
incompatible as they seemed with the right of Government to claim a 
large share of the produce of land, which was denominated rent and 
which entitled it, according to English notions, to be regarded as the 
absolute proprietor of land. There was much also in the state of the 
country to favor such an impression. These Mirasi claims were of a 
pronounced type only in a few districts and in others, they were vague 
and undefined, and in some to all appearance, hardly a trace of them 
had been left. In some of the southern districts, notably in Ohingle- 
put and Tanjore, the Mirasi right was in full operation ; in several 
other districts it was in various stages of decay, although a traditional 
feeling in regard to it still existed ; in others again, especially in the 
Northern Oircars, even this traditional feeling had become effaced. 
Wherever by previous mis-government and heavy assessments, land 
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had lost all saleable value aud the greater portion of arable land was 
out of cultivation, and the efforts of the officers of Q’overnment were 
directed towards saddling the ryots with more land than they could 
cultivate, as was the case under the Dittam system in the dry dis- 
tricts, Mirasi rights would rather be a burden than a privilege ; and 
the longer this state of things continued the less would be the chance 
of the ryots asserting their rights. In the few favorably circum- 
stanced districts in which land had some saleable value, these rights 
would be clung to with great tenacity. This was exactly what hap- 
pened. The result was two schools of writers on Indian land tenures, 
one asserting that land was the property of Government and the ryots 
merely cultivating tenants, and the other, that the ryots were proprie- 
tors of the land they cultivated. The Government of the day was 
called upon to decide between these two conflicting theories and a 
discussion was kept up for nearly 40 years. There was one incident 
of the Mirasi tenure which almost all engaged in the discussion were 
unwilling to admit (viz., the absolute right of the Mirasidars to waste 
lands), as being inconsistent with the right of Government to levy its 
share of the crop as revenue. The Mirasidars claimed the right to 
keep the waste lands uncultivated themselves and to prevent Govern- 
ment from finding other ryots to cultivate them. Such a right, in the 
interests of revenue and of the general public, the Government (jould 
not acknowledge. The Government was willing, however, to acknow- 
ledge the right of the Mirasidars to hold the lands they cultivated so 
long as they paid the assessment ; nay more, it was willing to concede 
the same right even to new cultivators and it reduced the heavy 
assessments wherever it was necessary to create a substantial interest 
for the ryot in the soil. As regards waste lands whenever there was 
any demand for them it was willing to acknowledge the rights of the 
Mirasidars so far as to give them the refusal, before granting them 
to strangers, but in this respect it would treat the old Mirasidars and 
the new puttadars in the same way. Government recognized mirasi 
rights only to this extent, but if the Mirasidars had any further 
rights they were to establish them before the judicial tribunals. In 
the language of the Board of that day, by this decision the question 
of Mirasi rights was set at rest.^^ The following quotations from 
Papers on Mirasi Right establish this position : — 

In their Despatch, dated 28th July 1841, the Court of Directors 
stated that without entering upon a discussion of the respective 
rights of Government and the Mirasidars over the waste lands (a point 
still under the consideration of the superior tribunal to which the 
case has been appealed), it will be enough for us to state our opinion, 
that it is desirable that in all cases where Payacarries propose to culti- 
vate the waste lands of a Mirasi village, their proposal should be in 
the first instance communicated to the Mirasidars, to whom, in the 
event of their being willing to cultivate, or to give security for the 
revenue assessable on the land, the preference should be given. We 
consider that the Government has a clear right to the revenue to be 
derived from the conversion of waste lands into arable, but we, at the 
same time, think it preferable that this object should be obtained^ 
whenever practicable, without the intrusion of strangers into thg 
village community.’^ 



In their Proceedings, 11th November 1841, the Board remarked as 
follows : — Under this view of the case, it is not considered expedient 
to raise abstract questions of the extent of the Mirasidars^ rights in 
regard to the village waste. No opinion on these points would be 
binding upon any court of law in which the questions might be mooted 
by parties dissatisfied with the dictum of the Revenue authorities, 
and it seems quite unnecessary to raise the question with a view to its 
solution by the highest legal authorities, unless it could be shown that 
under the existing practice the interests of Government are compro- 
mised or injured. 

Mr. Kindersley’s first question is whether in default of means or 
desire of Mirasidars to exercise their right of cultivating the waste, 
their consent is necessary before the Government can grant the land 
for cultivation to a stranger. To this the Board can only reply, that 
it is the custom generally to give the option of occupation to the 
Mirasidars and to the Tcadeem ryot where no Mirasi exists, in prefer- 
ence to a stranger. It matters not what the law may be on this 
point ; much of the revenue practice is founded on custom, and the 
practice is both, the Board believe, favorable to Government and in 
accordance with the feelings and sentiments of the people. 

The second question is to the effect whether the offer of strangers 
can be accepted by Government if more favorable than that of the 
Mirasidars ? To this the Board answer, most unquestionably it cannot. 
The admission of such a practice would virtually set aside the prescribed 
remission of assessment on the redemption of waste existing in every 
Province. 

The Board cannot conceive a case in which the interests of 
Government can suffer materially by the continuance of the system 
that now prevails. If the Mirasidars can, by themselves or through 
others, undertake the cultivation of all the reclaimable lands of their 
village and pay the established dues of Government, no loss is sustained 
by the State. If they cannot do this or if they neglect to do it, then 
the rule is to give the land as well as the Toondoovarum thereon to any 
stranger who chooses to undertake it. Thus the right of Government 
which is simply the right to claim the authorised assessment is abundantly 
protected. 

The only possible profit or advantage that Government could 
derive in assuming the right to dispose of waste land for cultivation 
without reference to the Mirasidars or ancient cultivators would consist 
in the sums they might derive, over and above the legitimate annual 
land-tax, by selling to the best advantage the right of occupancy, as 
the ryots now do in some instances. The assertion of such a right, 
even if it was upheld by judicial decision^ would lead, it is believed, to 
much discontent and dissatisfaction^ and be powerless in the main as a 
means of raising revenue.” 

In the Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 3rd July 1844, they 
remarked from the perusal of the decree of the Provincial Court, it 
appears to us that that tribunal has declared the law to be in accord- 
ance with what, in para. 65 of our Despatch, dated 28th July 1841, we 
desired might be generally adopted in practice in similar oases, viz., 
that when proposals ’yv^^^re made by Porakudi ryots for waste lands in 
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Mirasi villages^ they* should, lu the first instance, be communicated to 
the Mirasidars, to whom in the event of their being willing to cultivate 
or to give security for the revenue assessable on the lands, the 
preference should be given. 

In the case which has now been brought under discussion, this 
course was not adopted by the Collector, and it would appear that the 
question still remains undecided, whether Government possesses the 
right, in the event of the Mirasidars refusing to cultivate or to give 
security for the revenue, to alienate waste lands in Mirasi villages to 
Porakudi cultivators either for a term or in perpetuity. We trust, 
however, that on all occasions care will he taken that the just rights of the 
Mirasidars shall he respected.^’ 

In G.O., dated 1st March 1849, Government said, The Eight 
Honorable the Governor in Council has only to observe, in reference to 
the foregoing Proceedings of the Board of Eevenue, that the principle 
which the Honorable the Court have laid down for the guidance of this 
Government, in the disposal of waste lands, is, that the ryots of 
the village in which the waste land is situated should invariably have 
the option of holding it for cultivation on certain terms. If they refuse, 
the Collector is justified in giving such land to strangers/^ 

The Court of Directors in their Despatch, dated 17th December 
1856, remarked as follows : — 

In para. 27 you have referred to the rights of Mirasidars over the 
waste lands of their villages, and you observe that under moderate 
assessment ’ land ^ will become valuable, the rightful holders will 
occupy it themselves, sub-letting it or part of it, and will no longer 
quietly submit to its being given away to those who have no rightful 
interest in it.’ 

The question involved in this para, is one of very considerable 
importance and it would appear that you now propose to deal with it 
in a manner at variance with the practice which has hitherto prevailed. 
We desire that in the disposal of waste land you will be guided by the 
principles laid down in para. 55 of our Despatch of the 28th July 1841, 
3rd J uly 1844, &o. 

We see no reason to change the opinions respecting the rights of 
Mirasidars which we entertained when these paras, were written. 
Whenever, as in Tanjore, any remains of Mirasi right have survived to 
the present time and have actual existence, we do not desire that it 
should be interfered with, but where, as in the greater portion of your 
Presidency, it has fallen into desuetude, and has only been known in 
name ever since we have obtained possession of the country, we think 
that it would be unwise and inexpedient to make any attempt for its 
revival. 

When applications for waste land are made by strangers, they 
should be communicated to the resident ryots of the village, whether 
claiming to be Mirasidars or not^ and the option should be given to 
them of engaging for it, finding security for the payment of the assess- 
ment. Should they or any of them think fit to do so, they would of 
course be at liberty either to cultivate the land themselves or sub-let 
it ; but the payment should be strictly enforced, in order, on the one 
hand^ to prevent transactions in the nature of land jobbings and on the 
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otlier, to deter the villagers from engaging for- land merely for the 
purpose of excluding others who might be desirous of holding it direct 
from Q-overnment}, b^ut who objected to take it as their sub-tenants. 
In cases where the resident ryots should refuse to engage for the waste 
lands of their village, Government may exercise the right of granting 
them to the persons applying, who would then hold the same position 
and possess the same rights in all respects as the other ryots of the 
village/^ 

InG.O., 5th June 1857^ Government remarked we apprehend that 
the views on this subject recorded by Sir Thomas Munro would be 
generally acceded to, viz., that Mirasidars had no rights over lands 
reclaimed by others without their agency, and that their rights in 
regard to immemorial waste were good against sbrange ryots but not 
against the Government ; and it was the established rule, prescribed 
by your Honorable Court, that waste land in a village was not to be 
given to a stranger until it was first offered to and refused by the 
resident ryots or Mirasidars.^^ 

The Board in their Proceedmgs, dated 15th July 1857, observed as 
follows: — ‘^The Board trust that as regards the provinces, the question 
is now so far set at rest by the decision of the Court of Directors, as to 
guide the Revenue officers and that when the old residents of a village, 
whether they call themselves Mirasidars or not^ decline to cultivate 
(or else pay for) waste land, the usual puttahs may be given to dur- 
khastdars without forcing them to become sub-tenants of the old resi- 
dents, and that the influence which the so-called Mirasidars have 
hitherto exercised in keeping much land out of the occupation of 
others though not occupying themselves, may be put an end to.^^ 

The above extracts make it clear that the Court of Directors told 
the ryots somewhat as follows : — 

You claim a lob of things under the description of Mirasi rights. 
We cannot find out what they exactly are and how far you are justly 
entitled to them. There is one thing we gladly recognise ; it is your 
right to hold the land you cultivate. There is another thing also we 
will concede ; it is that whenever we receive an offer to cultivate 
waste land in your village, we will give you the option of taking it 
up yourselves, should you be willing to do so. We mean to concede 
this right not only to you who call themselves Mirasidars, but to ryots 
of all descriptions, for we do not know what your mirasi means, and 
we are not going to be bothered with any further discussions on that 
subject. We wish to see all puttadars, whether belonging to the 
class of ancient Mirasidars or recently created, placed on an equal 
footing so far as it is in our power to do so ; and certainly the prefer- 
ential right which we wish to give them is not only in accordance 
with long standing custom but also public policy. You must clearly 
understand that we will not indulge your dog-in-the-manger spirit of 
neither cultivating the waste lands yourselves nor allowing strangers 
to cultivate them, thus preventing extension of cultivation and increase 
of our revenue. If you think you can establish such a right you may 
do BO before the Court of Justice,^^ 

This is no doubt a rough and ready solution of a much vexed 
question, but it has been acted upon and acquiesced in for the last 30 
years and has now become a part of the common law of the country, 
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even if it was not so before. The rule was passed in the spirit t)£ 
compromise allowing to Mirasidars such rights as they possessed if 
they were found not to be inconsistent with good policy, and the same 
policy required that all puttadars should be treated alike to put an end 
to interminable disputes as to whether a puttadar was an ancient 
occupant or a Payacari, The well-known work of Sir Henry Maine 
on Village Communities has established the fact that throughout the 
whole of India, and probably throughout the whole of the ancient 
world, property in land was vested in village communities whose 
rights extended not only to cultivated lands, but also to the waste 
lands of the village, and customs and forms of property derived from 
this tenure survive to this day in the greater part of India. Regard- 
ing waste lands Sir H. Maine writes as follows : — ‘‘ The waste or 
common land of the village community has still to be considered. 
One point of difference between the view taken of it in the East and 
that which at all times seems to have been taken in Europe deserves 
to be specially noted. The members of the Teutonic community 
appear to have valued the village waste chiefly as pasture for their 
cattle, and possibly may have found it so profitable for this purpose as 
to have deliberately refrained from increasing that cultivated portion 
of it which had been turned into the arable mark. These rights of 
pasture vested in the commoners are those, I need scarcely tell you, 
which have descended but little modified to our own day in our own 
country ; and it is only the modern improvements in the methods of 
agriculture which have disturbed the balance between pasture and 
tillage, and have thus tended to multiply Inclosure acts. But the 
vast bulk of the natives of India are a grain and not a flesh eating 
people. Cattle are mostly regarded by them as auxiliary to tillage. 
The view, therefore, generally taken (as I am told) of the common-land 
by the community is that it is that part of village domain which is tempor- 
arily uncultivated, but which will some time or other be cultivated and 
merge in the arable mark. Doubtless it is valued for pasture, but it 
is more especially valued as potentially capable of tillage. The effect 
is to produce in the community a much stronger sense of property in 
common-land ^han at all reflects the vaguer feeling of right which, in 
England at all events, characterises the commoners. In the later 
days of the East India Company, when all its acts and omissions were 
very bitterly criticised, and amid the general re-opening of Indian 
questions after the milffary insurrection of 1857, much stress was laid 
on the great amount of waste land which official returns showed to 
exist in India, and it was more than hinted that bettor government 
would bring these wastes under cultivation, possibly under cotton 
cultivation, and evert plant them with English colonists. Tbe answer 
of experienced Indian functionaries was that there was no waste land 
at all in India. If you except certain territories which stand to India 
Proper much as the tracts of land at the base of the Rocky Mountains 
stand to the United States — as for example, the Indo-Chinese province 
of Assam — the reply is substantially correct. The so-called waste 
lands are part of the domain of the various communities which the 
vilkgers, theoretically, are only waiting opportunity to bring under 
cultivation. Yet this controversy elicited an admission which is of 
some historical interest. It did appear that, though the Native Indian 
Government had for the most part left the village communities entirely 
to themselves on condition of their paying the revenue assessed upon 
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thtoj they nevertheless sometimes claimed (though in a vague and 
occasional way) some exceptional authority over the wastes ; and 
acting on this precedent^ the British Government, at the various 
settlements of land revenue/ has not seldom interfered to reduce 
excessive wastes and to re-apportion uncultivated land among the 
various communities of a district/'' 

This extract makes it clear that the waste lands are not unre- 
servedly at the disposal of Government. They in the first instance 
belong to the ryots in common, but the State occasionally interferes 
for the protection of its rights. In the present case, it has done so by 
ruling that the land will be given away to a stranger if the resident 
villages are not willing to cultivate it. 

The passages quoted from Sir H. Maine's work are almost identi- 
cal with G.O., dated 27th May 1856, No. 667, in which it is stated ; — 
The waste land in this country in the villages of the plains at least 
is certainly not the property of Government or the State in the 
absolute sense in which the unoccupied land in the United States and 
some of the British Colonies is so. The village communities claim an 
interest in it and that interest has been universally admitted though not 
accurately defined. To put up the waste to sale, entirely ignoring that 
prior right of the village communities, would be to introduce a totally 
new practice ; and if would certobinly he regarded hij the common feeling 
of the country as an invasion of existing rightsJ^ 

In former times, if the Government thought that waste lands 
remained uncultivated through the fault or negligence of those entitled 
to cultivate them, the o'fiending parties would have been coerced to do 
their duty. Menu says If land be injured by the fault of the farmer 
himself, as if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall be fined ten times 
the king's share of the crop, that might otherwise have been raised ; 
but only five times as much if it was the fault of his servants without 
his knowledge.'^ Under the present regime of personal freedom, the 
coercive power which can no longer be applied is transmuted into a 
power to declare the right to cultivate the lands forfeited, when an 
offer is made by a strauger to cultivate such lands, and the Mirasidars 
after due notice are unwilling to cultivate them and pay the revenue 
assessed thereon. 

(10) Extract from the speech of the Honorable Mr, Ilbert in the Legisla- 
tive Council of India on the Bengal Tenancy Bill in 1885. 

The Bengal ryot is not the same thing as the English farmer; he 
is something widely different from him. But he presents many curious 
and instructive points of resemblance to the English customary tenant 
of some six or seven centuries ago. The rights and powers claimed 
by the Zemindar are not unlike those once claimed by the feudal lord 
of the manor ; the privileges, duties, liabilities of the ryot resemble in 
some impoi*tant particulars those which once belonged to the English 
customary tenant and which were gradually developed into the status 
either of the free-holder or copy-holder. In the phrase which is still 
technically applied to the English copy- holder, viz., that he holds ^at 
the "will of the lord according to the custom of the manor,' we discern 
echoes of the controversies which once raged round the customary 
tenant of the English manor and which stiU rage round the position of 
the Bengal ryot— controversies in which the assertion of high pro- 



prietary rights on the part of the landlord is set against the assertion 
of strong customary privileges on the part of the tenant. If we were 
to pursue the investigation further we should find equally suggestive 
analogies. The bewildering multitude of tenures with local variations 
of nomenclature and incidents finds its parallel in the multitude of 
subordinate interests in land which are recorded in the Domesday 
Survey, the English record of rights in the 11th century. Again it is 
well known that there is no point in English legal history which is 
more obscure than the question of extent to which and the circum- 
stances under which alienation of land was legally recognised and 
actually took place before the 13th century. But in the midst of this 
obscurity, one fact is clearly established, viz., that such alienation as 
took place assumed the form not of sale but of subinfeudation or sub- 
letting, and the extent to which this sub-letting was carried was 
distasteful to the superior lords. We know that at the instance of the 
great lords a famous statute was passed to stop sub-letting ; we know 
that while the intention of the statute was to stop sub-letting, its 
effect was to legalize free sale, that it enabled the fee simple tenant to 
alienate his interest without consulting his lord and that it has since 
become the foundation of modern English law of the sale of land. If 
there had been a Hansard in the days when the statute Quia Emp- 
tores^^ became law, he might perhaps have supplied us with additional 
arguments for and against the comparative merits and demerits of 
sub-lefcting and free sale. 

However, I do not intend to weary the Council with any elabo- 
rate historical disquisition. My object in touching on those analogies 
between the past and the present is not to demonstrate — what has been 
demonstrated to satiety — that the application of the modern English 
landlord and tenant law to the relation of Zemindar and Eyot would 
be both an anachronism and a political blunder ; but also to illustrate 
some of the exceptional difficulties which surround any attempt either 
to declare or to amend the law bearing on those relations. For to say 
that the Bengal ryot is still living in an age which to us Englishmen 
has become an age of the past is to present only one side of the picture ; 
there is another side to it. Side by side with the landlord who exer- 
cises, and is content to exercise, his old customary rights so far as they 
are compatible with the modern system of Government, we have the 
auction purchaser who has bought his rights as a commercial specula- 
tion, and thinks only how he can turn them to the best advantage. 
Side by side with the hereditary tenant, cultivating and living on his 
land, we have the enterprizing planter who has got his lease and wishes 
to work it so as to extract from the land the greatest possible profit in 
the smallest possible time. The modern theory of competitive rents 
is jostling the old practice of customary rates ; the new fashion of 
terminable leases is threatening to displace ancient occupancy rights. 
The 13th century is being brought face to face with the 19'th and is 
striving with more or less success to understand and accommodate 
itself to its ways. The cultivator for subsistence is giving way before 
or developing into cultivator for profit ; those who have walked in the 
dim twilight of custom are emerging into the hard and fierce glai*e of 
law as administerd by the Courts. The ideas, habits and customs of 
widely different ages and widely different civilizations are being thrown 
into a common crucible and are assuming new and strange forms. *We 
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cannot arrest this process of change ; we cannot predict with certainty 
the rafce at which it will progress or the direction which it will take if 
left to itself. All that we can do is to endeavour by such means as 
are at our disposal to guide it in the right direction, to ease off the 
abruptness of the transition from the old to the new, from an age of 
feudalism to an age of industrialism ; to bridge over the gulf between 
status and contract, to prevent custom from being too violently ousted 
by competition ; to see that rules based on commercial transactions 
between hard and keen men of business are not applied to the ignorant 
and unlettered peasant, when he is unable to understand them or to 
use them. 

Can we afford to stand aside and let things drift, trusting thafc 
they may somehow come out right in the end ? Such may be a policy 
which would commend itself to some of the influential classes in the 
country, to men of the strong hand and the long purse ; but such is not 
the policy which the British Government has ever ventured or ever can 
venture to adopt ; such is not our conception of the duty which we owe 
to the millions whom Providence has confided to our care. We are 
responsible for the introduction into this country of forces, which 
threaten to revolutionize its social and economical system ; we cannot 
fold our hands and let them work in accordance with nature^s blind 
laws. We must, to the best of our ability, endeavour to regulate and 
control their operations, and in so doing it is inevitable that we should 
occasionally interfere in a manner and to an extent which, to those whose 
institutions have not for long ages undergone the strain imposed by 
foreign conquest or foreign immigration, may not unnaturally appear 
difficult to justify or explain. 

That in so doing we should be charged with ignoring or violating 
the laws of political economy is a matter of course. We do not violate 
or ignore those laws ; on the contrary, the whole of our action as a 
State in legislation of this kind is based on a recognition and appre- 
ciation of the laws which regulate the production and distribution of 
'Wealth, just as the whole of our action as a State in dealing with 
famine is based on the recognition and appreciation of the laws, so far 
as they are discoverable, which regulate the occurrence of famines. 
We do not ignore these laws ; but we proceed on the view that their 
operation is capable of being modified and controlled by human 
action. 

Assuming, then, that interference is justifiable and necessary, 
what kind of interference is possible and expedient ; what kind of 
legislation is suitable to the circumstances with which we have to 
deal? Must we not admit, are we not always being compelled to 
admit, that it is a legislation of opportunism? For a transitional 
period final legislation is neither appropriate nor possible. What we 
have to do is to establish a modus vivendi, a working arrangement not 
merely between conflicting interests but between the customs, habits, 
ideas and ways of different ages and different forms of civilization. 
Our legislation must contain much that is in the nature of expedients, 
adjustments, compromises ; it will inevitably contain provisions which 
will be to political economists a stumbling block, and to lawyers — I 
will say even to law-lords — ^foolishness — ^but which for all that may 
be based on good, sound common sense/^ 
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(2) Statement showing the classification of lenders^ the purposes of loansy and the rates of interest charged on loans compiled from deeds 
of mortgage of immovalle property without possession and from simple hands registered in 1889, 1890 and 1891 in the districts 
of Kistna^ continued. 
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From the * black books ^ preserved at Manjeshwar, a town 10 miles from Mangalore, it appears that the rate of interest was over 12 per cent, and near 
18 per cent, per ammm about the beginning of the century. 




(3) Statement showing the aggregate and average values of different classes of documents registered in the year 1891-92 

in the Madras Presidency. 
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(4) The following account of the methods of business adoj^ted by firms 
of Nattuhottai Ohetties established in Kardr (Coimbatore District) in 
lending money to ryots has been furnished by the Sub^Registrar 
ofKard}\ 

There are twelve firms of Nattnkottai Ohetties established at Karfir 
for lending money. Of these firms, fonr are wealthy and have dealings 
to the extent of a lakh of rupees each. The investments of others vary 
from about Es. 10,000 to Es. 50,000. The richest of them has banks 
in Eangoon, Madura and Madras^ and it is from one of his agents that 
the information given below was obtained. 

When a ryot applies to the Ohetties for a loan, which is not done in 
writing, his name is noted down, and careful inquiries are made as to 
whether the property owned by him will be sufficient security for the 
loan. Villagers known to be respectable, and having transactions with 
them, supply the Ohetties with the necessary information on the point. 
Village officers are consulted in cases of doubt, and all deeds relating to 
the property upon which his claims rest are demanded and examined. 
The Ohetties are more ready to advance money on the security of lands 
in the actual possession and enjoyment of the ryot by right of purchase 
or mortgage, than on the security of inherited property, as there are 
chances of claims being disputed in the latter case. Encumbrance 
certificates from registration offices are very rarely, if ever^ required. 

• (There has not been a single application for general search in this year 
on this account.) The Ohetties and their agents have made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the ryots living in the 
vicinity of Karlir* The help of the viDage officer is sought only where 
reliable information oaimot be had from other available sources. As a 
rule, a ryot who has. already had transactions with the bankers intro- 
duces the applicant, and, if necessary, becomes his surety. The applicant 
has not to wait for more than a week unless the amount is large, say 
Es. 1,000, Promissory notes and simple bonds are accepted only when 
the applicant is a well known and respectable man. Mortgage deeds 
with personal security are the rule. 

The Ohetties do not keep any treasury in their banks, and there is 
never more than a thousand rupees in reserve in the richest firm. They 
are supplied with money according to requirements by their brethren in 
Madras, with whom they keep accounts current. When a loan is 
applied for, clients already owing are pressed hard and the advance is 
made from recoveries ; when this is not possible, or when there is a like- 
lihood of a longer delay than a week, money is obtained from Madras^ 

There are forty Nattukottai Ohetties in Madras who supply their 
brethren in' the mofussil with sums of money whenever required, bearing 
rates of interest which vary every month. These sums the mofussS 
Ohetties are at liberty to return without any restrictions as to time of 
repayment. But, as a rule, all debts recovered are remitted at once to 
Madras, unless there is demand for fresh loans. The Madras Ohetties 
belong to one and the same sect and place as those in the mofussil, and 
are therefore acquainted with the character and solvency of the latter 
to enable them to judge as to how much can be safely advanced. The 
rates of interest charged by the Madras firms on their mofussil bankers 
vary according to demand every month. About the first of every 

UVL 
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Tamil month the forty Ohetties meet in their temple and resolve as to 
what rate should be adopted for the month. This is generally done by 
a reference to the rates that prevailed in the same month in the previous 
year. The actual rates charged during the last three years are given 
below : — 


Chittirai (April and May) 

Vaiyasi (May and June) 

Ani (Jtuae and July) 

Adi (July and August) 

Avani (August and September) 
Purattasi (September and October) ... 
Arpisi (October and November) 
Kartigai (November and December) 
Margali (December and January) . . 
Tai (January and February) . . 

Masi (February and March) ... 
Panguni (March and April) 


Rate of interest charged. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

A. P. 

A. P, 

A. P. 

15 3 

13 0 

13 3 

14 0 

12 0 

12 6 

11 9 

10 6 

11 3 

10 6 

9 6 

9 6 

8 0 

7 6 


8 0 

7 6 


8 0 

7 6 


8 6 

8 0 


10 6 

10 0 


13 0 

12 6 


14 0 

16 0 


14 0 

14 3 



The balances outstanding to the credit of the Madras firms hear 
interest month by month according to the rates then prevailing and not 
according to any fixed rate. The average interest for a year under 
these calculations will he about 8 per cent. Every seven months the 
interest is added to the balance and compound interest according to 
rates as above stated is calculated. The mofussil Ohetties take care, 
therefore, to keep no account unpaid for more than seven months. This 
is the main reason for the terms of repayment in their stipulations with 
ryots being always short. One of the Ohetties here gets money from 
Eangoon occasionally, but the rate of interest being higher there it is 
not preferred to Madras. Eemittances are made by currency notes, and 
hunto where possible. 

The establishment of each banker consists only of an agent or 
kanakapillai (accountant) who does much of his business. Most of the 
Ohetties remain in Earfir for about eight months in a year and transact 
their business in person. During their absence the xanakapiUais are 
empowered to make loans and recover debts subject to conditions differ- 
ing according to the character and experience of the men. The richest 
bankers have agents of their own class and do not stay in Karlir long, 
the agents doing all their business. No securities are taken from them. 

who is the richest pays his agents Es. 500 a year each besides 

undergoing their boarding expenses. Kanakapillais get from Es. 10 to 
Es. 30 a month and keep their accounts in cadjan leaves. Their services 
are availed of in writing documents, and they have also to go about the 
villages collecting interest due. Debtors do not pay interest every 
month, though in the documents they agree to do so ; generally once 
in every three months or so it is collected. The profit and loss are 
determined once every three years with some ; with others the periods 
vary. 

There is no particular season in which debts are recovered. During 
the harvest seasons the ryots are pressed for payment, but they prefer 
to keep what is harvested and sell the produce during the dearest season 
to obtain a larger price. The payments are made throughout the year 
fiocording to individual convenience. 
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The loans granted under the special well rules at a small rate of 
interest were mostly in the months of March, April and May last, when 
a Deputy Collector was specially deputed to this taluk for the purpose. 
That these loans have affected the transactions of Nattukottai Ohetties 
will be clear from the number of documents executed and registered in 
their favor in those months. The number of documents executed in 
favor of five of the important Chetties in the three months in 1891 and 
1892 have been compared, and it is found that while the total number 
registered in 1891 was 88, the number has fallen to 30 in 1892. The 
rates of interest have not, however, shown any decline. The sums lent 
amounted in a large number of cases to from Rs. 100 to Es. 500, and 
in very rare instances to Es. 1,000. The average rate of interest for the 
former class is Es. 1-4-0 or 15 per cent, per .annum. Deducting the 
interest which the Ohetties have to pay to their bankers in Madras, there 
is a net gain of about 7 per cent. This does not, however, express the 
full extent of their profit as some of them have invested funds with the 
Madras bankers and share their profits also. Moreover it is not always 
with remittances from Madras that they carry on their business. Sums 
of Es. 1,000 or Es. 2,000 are got from their private funds atDevakota 
in the Madura district, the central seat of Nattukottai Ohetties. A deed 
for Es. 1,800 in May 1892 bears rate of interest at 12 annas per 
mensem, the rate chargeable in Madras being about 14 annas in the 
month ; this at first sight seems inexplicable. But as the interest is here 
levied throughout the whole term at a fixed rate, and as the high 
rates in Madras are payable only for two or three months, the same sum 
bearing about 9 annas rate in July and August, the profit at the close 
of the term will be large. 


(5) The ciccoimt given by Mr, Warden^ Collector of Malabar in 1801, 
of ustirious money’-lenders in Pdlghat, 

“ The cultivating ryot is obliged at the end of the year to borrow 
money to purchase seed for the ensuing year’s cultivation. To obtain 
this money, there being no one else to lend him, he is driven to the 
necessity of applying for it to a Putter (Pdlghat Brahmin), the greedy 
nature of whose disposition is beyond anything I ever knew or heard 
of. That your Board may be able to form some idea of it, I shall 
here beg leave to state the hardships to which a ryot borrowing money 
from one of these Putters is frequently subjected. 

Let it be supposed that a ryot borrows from him 50 fanams at 
the latter end of the year to purchase seed for sowing. The price of 
batty (paddy) at this time is generally about 1\ parahs the fanam, at 
which rate he will get 75 parahs. He then passes a note to the Putter 
(who will^ not otherwise lend him a kaas) promising to return his 60 
fanams within four months at 3 per cent, interest per mensem, in batty 
on his reaping the first crop at the price at which it may be then 
current. This current price is never less than 8 parahs, and sometimes 
3^ and 4 parahs the fanam — ^let it be reckoned at 3. At the expira- 
tion of the four months the loan of 50 fanams with interest will amount 
to 68 fanams, the value of which in grain at 3 parahs the fanam will 
be 174 parahs. The ryot at this period has to pay the Sircar revenue, 
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and is at tlie same time dunned by bis Brabmin creditor whom tbe 
proportion of tbe produce will not allow to satisfy in full, Tbe Brab- 
min, however, is content with receiving two-thirds of bis grain, which 
will be 116 parabs, and for tbe remaining one-third or 58 parabs be 
will exact a new bond from tbe ryot (who will pass it to avoid a civil 
prosecution with which bis creditor threatens him) promising to pay 
tbe value of tbe grain in a specified month at the latter end of tbe 
season (with tbe same usurious interest as above said) in momy at tbe 
rate at which grain may be then selling. Tbe price, as I have above 
mentioned, is about 1-^ parabs tbe fanam. Thus allowing six months’ 
interest, the sum to be paid in lieu of 58 parabs will amount to 47 
fanams, so that in tbe course of about ten or twelve months, for tbe 
loan of 50 fanams or 75 parabs of paddy, although tbe ryot has paid 
116 parabs, be does not return bis debt in a greater sum than 3 fanams 
or 4^ parabs of paddy. Oases of this nature have come before me, 
when the poor ryot has been driven to tbe extremity of distress, and at 
last prosecuted with all tbe severity imaginable by bis avaricious and 
unrelenting creditor,” 

Tbe following particulars have been furnished by tbe Sub-Begistrar 
of Pdlgbat as to the nature of usurious money-lending transactions 
carried on by Moplabs at present : — 

“ Usurious transactions of tbe nature described by Mr. Warden 
continue to be carried on in Pdlgbat and some other parts of tbe 
Malabar district, 

Tbe people taking such loans are agriculturists of very small or 
almost of no credit who eke out a struggling existence by cultivating 
other peoples’ lands for a season. Mr. Warden’s account describes a 
transaction from tbe beginning and traces it through two stages, Tbe 
documents now obtainable in regard to such transactions evidence only 
a certain stage in tbe progress of tbe loan operation and tbe deficien- 
cies in them have to be supplied by oral statements. Translations of 
two subsisting bonds are appended ; of which one marked A evidences 
a transaction entered into for tbe first time between tbe parties and 
tbe other marked B relates to a loan in tbe second stage of its progress 
and forms tbe note passed by the debtor to tbe creditor for tbe balance 
found due after a settlement of tbe account in regard to a loan of 80 
parabs of paddy made in Edavam (May- June) 1066. Tbe loan in its 
original stage is stated to have carried interest at 4 parabs for 10 
parabs a year. In neither of tbe documents is seen any provision 
made for interest after default of payment. In all such oases, however, 
it is a recognized rule to get a stipulation made for tbe return of tbe 
paddy in money when the price of paddy is at a maximum. (In 
Pdlgbat tbe price of paddy has in these two years ruled at a parab the 
fanam in tbe harvest season ; and at tbe latter end it varied from 5| to 

edangalies tbe fanam). ” 

A. — Document executed by A to B. I have this day borrowed 
from you in cash Rs. IQ j and I promise to pay for this amount 35 
parabs of paddy within tbe 30tb Tulam 1068 (November 1892), at a 
parab tbe fanam ; and shall thereupon take back this document, dated 
the 9tb Mitbunam, 1067 (July 1892), 
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. B. — Simple mortgage executed by A to B. — In settlement of 
previous accounts you find myself indebted to you in 57 parabs 
6 edangalies of paddy. This 57 parabs 6 edangalies of paddy I shall 
return to you before tbe 30tb of Vrisobikam, 1068 (December 1892), 
with interest at 6 parabs for every 10 parabs of paddy 50 per 
cent.) and shall take back this document, dated the 7tb Mitbunam, 
1067 (14tb July 1892). 

At Ottapdlam, a station on tbe Bail way, tbe business is said to 
be very briskly carried on by tbe Moplabs and tbe following case is 
adduced in illustration of tbe terms of tbe business • — 

A ryot, in order to furnish himself with a stock of paddy for 
paying the wages of bis laborers, borrows of a Moplab in Mitbunam 
(June-July) 50 parabs of paddy which for tbe borrower is then priced 
at Rs. 25, on tbe condition that when the first crop is harvested in 
Kanni (September-October) be will repay tbe principal and tbe interest 
at 2 per cent, per mensem in paddy at 4 edangalies in excess of tbe 
market rate. Under tbe terms of this agreement, in Kanni, when 
paddy sells at 12 edangalies tbe fanam, tbe borrower has to pay for 

tbe 27 rupees wbicb then becomes due, ^ ' lo or 151 parabs 2 edan- 
galies of paddy. Tbe borrower whose grosS produce at tbe time is not 
more than 250 parabs is not able to pay and tbe lender is not really 
anxious to receive tbe whole amount of tbe debt. But tbe creditor 
being tbe person to be on tbe spot first, and bis demand being more 
inperious than that of tbe landlord, tbe ryot gives him 100 parabs at 
once and agrees to pay tbe remainder in moyiey calculated on tbe price 
that may be found to be current in tbe succeeding Dbanu when tbe 
price of paddy rises to 8 edangalies tbe fanam. In Dbanu, thus, tbe 

ryot finds himself indebted to tbe Moplab in ^ or 64 fanams, 

which is 18|- rupees At that part of tbe year be has neither money 
nor paddy with which to discharge tbe debt ; and be then makes a 
third promise that for the 64 fanams he will give paddy on tbe har- 
vesting of tbe Makaram crop when tbe price of paddy falls to a parab 
tbe fanam. In Makaram tbe ryot^s indebtedness amounts to 64 fanams 
which be is unable to clear simultaneously with bis paying bis rent in 
full. Being anxious to retain bis land for tbe next year’s cultivation, 
be now desires to keep himself in tbe good graces of bis Jenmi and so 
bands over to him tbe greater portion of bis produce. Tbe land which 
the ryot is assumed to cultivate is capable of sowing 25 parabs and tbe 
gross produce that tbe land brings in to him is estimated at 250 + 200 
or 450 parabs. He has to pay as rent 200 parabs for tbe year. With 
this produce he is unable to meet in full tbe demands of either tbe 
Jenmi or tbe Moplab, and to both of them be finds himself indebted. 
Supposing tbe ryot to conciliate tbe Moplab by paying him 32 parabs 
at once and agreeing to pay money for the balance at 8 annas tbe parab 
in Mesbam, the result to tbe ryot is tfttt after paying tbe Moplab 132 
parabs for tbe original loan of 50 parabs, he finds bis original debt 
reduced at tbe end of tbe year by only 9 rupees. Tbe Jenmi may 
occasionally remit tbe balance, but tbe Moplab never does. 

‘‘ Tbe above account is given by one well acquainted with tbe place 
and tbe people and vouched to be correct and represents transactions 
of but a milder type,” 
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(6) Extract from Buchanan^ s Journey through Mysore^ Oanara 
and Malabar^ 1801/’ 

The following is the account given hy Dr. Buchanan as to the 
terms on which advances were usually made by merchants on the sea 
coast to ryots in the interior on account of commercial produce to be 
delivered after harvest : — 

“ Farmers of prudence and substance, such as the Moplahs mostly 
are, receive no advances for pepper ; but when their pepper is fit for 
market, sell it to the best advantange and deliver it at the seaport at 
from Rs 120 to Rs. 125 a candy of 640 lb. The case is, however, 
different with most of the Hindus, who, in Malabar, are as remarkable 
for a thoughtless profusion as in other parts they are penurious. 
Between 12th of June and ot 13th September, the Mussulman traders 
come from the coast and enter into written engagements with those 
who are willing to receive advances The cultivators agree to deliver 
a certain quantity of peper for which the trader pays down immedi- 
ately from 13 to 15 fanams a tulam or from Rs 65 to Rs. 75 a candy. 
Should the cultivator, at the crop season, be unable to deliver the 
quantity for which he contracted, he must pay for the deficiency at the 
market price, which is generally Rs. 120 to Rs. 125 a candy. As he 
is seldom or never able to pay this in cash, he gives a note of hand, 
engaging to deliver pepper for the amount of the price of the deficiency, 
at the rate of 1 tulam for 13 to 15 -fanams ; but no interest is charged. 
Indeed the profits of the trader are immense ; as for an advance of 15 
fanams for six months, he gets a profit of 10; and it is evident that 
the risk is very small. Should a merchant not consent to receive the 
pepper on account of its being bad, the cultivator may sell it to any 
person that he pleases and give the proceeds to the merchant. Should 
these not amount to the market price, he gives a note of hand for the 
balance, which is considered as part of the advance for next year. It 
is evident that the interest of the merchant is to keep up a high 
nominal price, even should he, in selling- the pepper to foreigners, be 
obliged to allow a large discount ; for all the balances due by the 
farmer are paid in, what is called, the market price. The present 
market price is Rs. 125 a candy or £2-1-5 a cwt. It is sometimes as 
low as Rs. 100, and at others rises to double that sum 

The cultivators, when questioned concerning the reason that can 
induce them to take up money on terms so disadvantageous, attribute 
it entirely to the land tax ; for every evil in Malabar is ascribed to 

that as its source ^ At length, I found that the teal cause of 

the Hindus disposing of their pepper at this low rate is a festival called 
‘ Onam,’ which is celebrated in the month of Singham. At this, the 
Hindus expend in drinking and finery everything which they can 
raise.” 

As regards the arrangements now usually entered into by mer- 
chants with cultivators in regard to the delivery of commercial produce, 
such as pepper, cocoanuts and coffee, the Registrar of the Tefiicherry 
district, in which these crops are extensively grown, reports as 
follows : — 

About fifty years ago it was the practice for Moplahs on the sea 
coast to go to the interior and advance money to tenants at Rs. 60 or 
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Us. 70 a candy, when pepper was selling at Es. 120 in the town. It is 
also true that they weie made to pay for the deficient quantity at the 
market rate or to give a note of hand engaging to deliver pepper at the 
next harvest for the amount settled at Es. 60 or Es. 70 a candy. This 
mode of advance has become changed for various reasons Formerly, 
there were no oartable roads in the district and the facility of 
communication between the coast, where the merchants generally lived, 
and the interior, was wanting. Further, Moplah traders were not 
many and money was also scarce. Now the state of things is quite the 
reverse. As the advance of time has brought on so many changes^ it 
must have reacted on the old practice which was ruinous to tenants. 
They have now grown more intelligent and civilised. They now 
freely go to towns and learn the market price daily. The present 
method of advance, as described below, must have been brought on by 
natural course to suit the convenience of the purchaser and seller. It 
is a well known fact that tenants in Malabar have no proprietary 
right in the soil and cannot therefore give sufficient guarantee for the 
money advanced. In cases of non-fulfilment of engagements, merchants 
must have found considerable difficulty in recovering the amount. On 
the other hand, tenants must also have seen their own ruin in such 
bargains. 

‘‘ I made careful enquiries among merchants who deal extensively 
in pepper and coffee. They borrow large sums from the banks and 
hand them to various middlemen (Moplahs generally) who live in the 
interior and have moderate means. The rate of interest charged by 
the bank is generally 12 per cent, per annum or even less These 
middlemen are charged at 24 per cent, by merchants and agree to give, 
for principal and interest, pepper at market rates. They go to different 
pepper gardens in their neighbourhood, estimate the crops on pdpper 
vines and purchase them for ready money from tenants who are in 
need of it. Pepper is generally plucked from vines from 15th Januaiy 
to 15th February. One would be able to judge the quantity and 
quality of the crop from September forward. The middlemen com- 
mence to purchase the crop from August and September. The more 
it grows to maturity the higher its price rises for two reasons. The 
merchant has not much to lose in the shape of interest on the sum paid 
beforehand. Secondly, he will be in a better position to see the state 
of the crop. He is always shrewd enough not to lose and makes a net 
profit of 20 per cent, on his borrowed capital in four or five months. 
He, first of all, estimates the crop by edangalies (nearly equal to Madras 
measures). For every 100 edangalies of undried pepper, he agrees to 
pay Es. 9 or Es. 10. Seven hundred edangahes of undried pepper, if 
dried, will be a little more or less than a candy, according to the quality 
of the crop. He has to bear all charges for plucking and other 
incidental expenses required for drying and taking it to the market. 
The rate of purchasing raw pepper on the vines wiU. vary according to 
the nature of the market in seaport towns and the demand of wholesale 
merchants. While petty merchants make a clear profit of not less than 
20 per cent, on their outlay in five months, big merchants in the town 
have a profit of 1 per cent, per mensem on their borrowed capital from, 
the bank. The middlemen, about the end of February, deliver pepper 
to wholesale merchants for the amount borrowed and for its iiiterest at 
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24 per oent. at market rates. If tkey fail to do so, the oontraot is 
enforced with a small additional amount calculated at a certain rate 
per candy for the disappointment caused. Even the loss of 20 per 
cent, on a sum expected in a few months is ruinous to a tenant. Why 
he foregoes this amount will he explained further on. 

“ Co fee . — It should not be supposed that Europeans alone have coffee 
gardens in Wynaad. Jenmies and small farmers rear coffee plants on 
their parambas and waste lands according to their means and circum- 
stances. The soil is virgin and fertile and the climate congenial to 
their growth. The petty jenmies and tenants are in need of money 
like those who farm pepper gardens at the foot of the hiUs. The 
middlemen first estimate coffee crops and purchase them for a price 
which would give them not less than 20 per oent. profit on their outlay. 
The expenses of plucking, &o., are borne by them. The wholesale mer- 
chants in the town purcWe coffee for the market price, from petty 
traders who have received advance, in adjustment of principal and 
interest which is generally not less than 24 per cent. The processes of 
purchasing and selling coffee are similar to those detailed above for 
pepper. The above method is not applicable to European planters 
who generally borrow large sums from the bank directly for expenses 
of cultivation and for the payment of coolies in their gardens. 

“ OoGoamt. — The process is the same. But it is purchased by the 
thousand. If 1,000 cocoanuts are expected to be sold at Es. 26 in 
January, the pre-payment for the same quantity is Es. 15 to Es. 17 in 
September. In this case the petty traders’ profit will be about 30 per 
cent, on the outlay. Their risk is greater and they are almost entirely 
at the mercy of the tenants who generally have nothing and often- 
times not even the trees to pledge. Hence under this head advances 
to tenants are not made for large sums. In cases of failure to fulfil 
the engagement, legal steps are taken to enforce the contract according 
to the penal rates stipulated therein. 

“ I do not mean to say that the old practice of advancing money on 
pepper, coffee and cocoanuts has died out entirely. It has almost gone 
out and there may be rare occurrences in the interior parts. By the 
new method the connection between petty traders and tenants ceases 
and is renewed annually. While the latter are not much harassed the 
former do not lose their profit largely. It is fo-und convenient to both 
parties.” 

As to the question why small farmers and tenants receive advances 
on crops on disadvantageous terms instead of harvesting the produce 
and selling it on their own. account when the price is high, the Eegis- 
trar remarks that the reason for this is not to be found in the heaviness 
of the land tax or extravagant expenditure during the “ Onam” feast as 
suggested by Dr. Buchanan, but in the great poverty of the lower 
classes of the cultivators due to the system of landholding under the 
Marumakattayam law. It is not to the interest of the kamavan or 
the head of a Malabar family who is uncontrolled in regard to the 
^posal of the income of the property to invest money either on 
improvements to property or in helping tenants with advances. The 
tenants are, as a rule, rack-rented and have to pay heavy renewal fees 
whenever kanom mortgages are renewed. The Nairs, as a class, do not 
engage in trade which is almost entirely in the hands of the Moplahs, 
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(7) Extract from a report on the indebtedness of the agricultural classes 
furnished by the Acting Registrar^ South Arcot District, 

1. Eyots (or those that are engaged in agriculture) are divisible into 
three classes ; farm servants, farmers and proprietors. The first class have 
no credit except with their employers to a very limited extent. They 
till the soil for the landlords either for monthly grain wages, for kalam 
(that which is left in the threshing ground, after it is imperfectly 
swept), partly for kalam and partly for grain wages, or for kalam and 
a small share (of grain harvested). They can get advances from their 
employers to the extent of the wages they are likely to earn in the 
course of the year, or an advance for marriage of about Es. 20. This 
latter sum is not repaid, nor is interest charged upon it, when the 
servant leavos his masters’ service. It is difficult to dismiss him with- 
out forfeiting the advance unless the servant transfers his services to 
another master in the same village, when, by mutual understanding 
among the villagers, he is required and enabled to refund the sum 
advanced. 

The credit of the farmers is nearly co-extensive with their annual 
profits and that of the proprietors with nearly 70 per cent, of the value 
of their property. The so-oaUed farmers are persons of very little 
means, possessing only a pair of cattle, a plough and a hut. Their extra- 
ordinary expenses are generally defrayed from their savings. The 
large borrowing class are all proprietors of land and their credit has 
considerably improved during the last twenty years owing to the rise 
of prices. In the sub-district of Panruti, and, I believe, also in the 
whole district, the last class only are numerous * 

2. In the neighbourhood of Panruti, cumboo, paddy and ground- 
nut are raised, the first two for home consumption, and the last almost 
wholly for export. The money-lenders chiefly live at Panruti. They 
make advances from time, to time, but, specially before the Karliga 
festival of Tiruvanndmalai, for buying cattle. The advances are in 
small sums by account-current, but when they reach a respectable 
figure, a stamped bond or mortgage-deed is obtained. The conditions 
are that the advances should be repaid within a year or two ; that the 
price should be the lowest prevailing at the commencement of the 
harvest season ; and a highly penal rate of interest from 2 to 6| per cent, 
per mensum be paid for default. No interest is charged for repayments 
in time. It is said that the penal interest is not always exacted, except 
when the claim has to be enforced in a Court. This is the practice of 
the petty, though numerous, class of money-lenders. Comparatively 
large but temporary loans are also granted upon jewels, indigo, paddy, 
&c. The rate of interest in these cases is between 6 and 12 per cent. 
Loans on personal credit are allowed only to traders and to customers 
of goods. No interest is charged on such loans so long as they remain 
account debts. Larger proprietors make loans of grain to petty farmers 
about July or so, repayable at the harvest time with profit or interest 
at one-fourth of the principal. Allusion to this custom is found in the 
reports of the Sub-Eegistrars of Chidambaram and Tindivanam, and 
I also find it prevalent in the Chingleput district. Money loans are 
also granted upon, what is called, paddy interest, t.c., at so many kalams 
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S er Es. 100, irrespective of tke price of paddy at the time it is paid, 
ompoimd interest is very unusual in any case. 

3. BesuU of the system . — Much misapprehension prevails as to the 
character of money-lenders or as to the result of borrowing. Human 
nature is the same at all times and at all places, and where there is a 
difference it is whoUy due to the influence to which it is subject. A 
capitalist will willingly pay a premium to purchase a 4 per cent. 
Government security ; but is very reluctant to lend money at 12 per 
cent, to a near relation. He is not capricious and it will not be diffi- 
cult to know his motive. The much-abused Marwadies risk their 
money on personal credit, and interest cannot be the same where the 
risks are not. Professional money-lenders have no longing for lands, 
because their avocation is not agricultural. When they buy, they do 
so against their will for want of other buyers, and sell them when they 
can. The position of the agricultural borrowers has greatly improved 
and that of the professional money-lenders has deteriorated during the 
last quarter of a century. The value of money having fallen or that 
of the agricultural produce risen, the money lent is returned when it is 
not worth as much as when it was given. The value so far is trans- 
ferred from the one class to the other .... * This will show that 
the money-lender has been a blessing instead of a curse, and he has 
been improving, unconciously though it be, the position of the agricul- 
turists in his own district. I have experience of two or three districts, 
and I am able to state that the improvement is marked and perceptible 
to all unprejudiced observers. Nearly half of the huts that existed 
twenty-five years ago have disappeared, and tiled houses have taken 
their places. Houses which were tiled then have changed their 
dimensions and appearance now. So in clothing and other comforts. 
Agriculturists have in their turn become money-lenders and have learnt 
to dispense with the aid of the professional money-lenders to a very 
great extent. The improvement in material prosperity can be easily 
gauged by the fall in the interest, which was then 12 per cent, at least 
(then called charitable or is now nearly 6 per cent. Time 

has come when ryots are able to take advantage of any help that may 
be rendered to them to organize a system of mutual credit on the lines 
that will hereafter be explained. Farm servants are a diminishing class. 
Their ambition is to become farmers. By getting a small loan for 
purchasing one bullock or two, by industry and economy, they become 
in time proprietors of a plough and a pair of cattle and are able to 
maintain themselves independently. As farmers, they are able to repay 
their loans which, as servants, they were not. By dint of exertion and 
thrift, they are even able to purchase a small piece of land and attain 
the status of proprietors. Eich landlords, on the other hand, have been 
losing ground. The sons by partition get only a fraction of their 
patrimony, while their family and expenditure are, m many cases, equal 
to, or greater than, those of their parents. They involve themselv^ in 
debt and have ultimately to part with their lands. They become poor 
and by hard necessity understand their position and try to lift themselves 
with those who were originally poor. The lands are passing from 


♦ This seems to be too biglx an estimate. 
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them to vakils and Q-overnment offioials. Of the four systems of credit 
here alluded to, the result of lending money, at so much per cent., is 
very advantageous to the borrower. Q-rain interest is demandable by 
small capitalists who have to purchase paddy for their consumption . 
It is generally favorable to the lender and is not had recourse to, except 
in an emergency. Vasi or Nanji (the latter means one-fourth share), 
apparently very disadvantageous to the borrower, is not really so. The 
grain is advanced in June or July and is repaid in February or March. 
The duration of ^ the loan is about nine months and the interest, if the 
value and condition of paddy be the same, is nearly 3 per cent. We 
have, however, to allow for the difference in the price which itself is 
sometimes nearly 25 per cent, in favour of the borrower. We have 
also to allow for the dryage of the paddy at the time of repayment. 
This comes to nearly 15 to 20 per cent.* The ryots prefer this kind of 
payment to money payment. The only advantage to the lender is that 
there is no excuse for putting off the payment when the harvest is 
realized. 

Eepayment in kind, at the time of harvest without interest, is 
apparently advantageous to the ryot and sometimes is really so. He 
gets as much for his grain as he would otherwise have if he sold the 
crops when they are gathered. His gain consists in the interest on the 
money borrowed for the period between the date of the loan and that 
of the harvest. In consideration of this, he has to abstain from sell- 
ing his grain to others and from selling it at a time when it would 
fetch the best price. Taking into account his necessitous condition, the 
sacrifice is nominal. The lenders can buy paddy at the time of the 
harvest and pocket the difference if they can. That they are not able 
to do so indicates the real position. The lenders have to pay simply to 
purchase a custom and this is no doubt proof that the ryots are able to 
dictate their own terms and money is easy.’^t 


{8) Tenant right in Java : extrcccted from an article from one of the 
English Neivspapers quoted in the Indian Economist 1870. 

We can very well understand the excitement created in Holland 
by the passing of the A.grarian Bill for the Dutch Indian possessions ; 
and there can be little doubt its conservative opponents are right 
in proclaiming it the precursor of a social revolution. It seems to 
decide the question, which has been so long and hotly debated in the 
Parliament at the Hague and signs the death-warrant of the Dutch 
Colonial System. Independently of the radical changes introduced in 
that system by the bill, the very fact of foreign witnesses being invited 
behind the scenes — of the working of Dutch Colonial policy being laid 
bare to public opinion — seems to make the inevitable revolution in it 
merely a question of time. That that revolution must have come 
sooner or later was certain. Its advocates had all the arguments 


* This seems to be too Mgh an estimate. 

t This is somewhat too broadly stated It is necessity that makes ryots part with 
their grain soon after harvest and the lenders make a profit out of this The ryots 
in general, however, are now better able to hold out for a price than they were befere. 
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on their side except utiHtarian ones. The telling and hitherto conclu- 
sive reply of their opponents has been that their present system 
pays and pays enormously. Not only is there no difficulty whatever in 
establishing an equilibrium in Javanese budgets, but Javanese labour 
and taxation contribute immediately to the home treasury. Now the 
new measure not merely introduces the wedge — ^that was done some time 
affo when free labour was admitted on the new railway works, but 
(fives it home into the very roots of the system ; one or two blows more 
must follow in local sequence and it will be rent into fragments. The 
two leading features of the Dutch system are the ownership by the 
State of all the lands in the island, and forced labour With regard to 
the former, the Dutch, on their occupation, found the native princes 
enjoying all over the soil of their dominions what resembled much 
more nearly actual ownership than a bai’e feudal superiority. Stepping 
into their places and rights, they pensioned these local ma'gn^es, and 
ffoveraed or oppressed from beliiiid their names. The Dutch Resident 
drew the lion’s share of the gains : the native prince had a handsome 
commission and the whole unpopularity for his share. If ho were slack 
in turning the screw, he abdicated under pressure in favour of some 
member of his family, with an hereditaiy claim equally unimpeach- 
able with his own. All the island is admmislered on this footing, 
with the exception of a couple of quasi-independant states, ruled by 
puppets under the eyes of a Dutch garrison. The whole population 
is not only bound down to the soil, but limited rigorously as to the 
productions to be raised upon it. Over certain districts the cultivator 
cannot exercise his discretion, but must satisfy Government inspectors 
on their periodical visits that he grows a certain number of trees of a 
certain kind. His produce is brought into Government markets, and 
bought at Government prices, and the margin between the sums it 
fetches in Java and at Amsterdam is always great and often fabulous. 
Then, in one form or another, Javanese labour is absolutely^ at the 
service of the State, and the marvellous prosperity of the island — 
regarding the matter from a Dutch, not a Javanese, point of view — 
dates from the impulse given to this principle by General Vandon 
Boesh. Be it observed, it is a system highly practical and profitable, 
but essentially vicious ; and, with this radical defect in it, that if 
you once subject it to criticism you invite its condemnation in all its 
parts. Modification can only lead on to annihilation. We presume 
the party who has carried the measure in the House will have the 
power and the will to see that it is carried out in the colonies, althcjugh 
we may well imagine the local officials will offer it all the opposition 
they dare. It is not pleasant seeing nearly absolute power tempered 
down to constitutional authority, the rich salaries and allowances pass- 
ing into the crucible of reform. A paradise as the island is, in some 
wayu, it wants strong counter-inducements to the climate to make life 
in Java an enviable thing ; and if the Dutch residents have had to 
work and think, and turn night to day, hitherto at least they have 
lived in the Hoense and luxury of Oriental despots, and enjoyed the 
slavish reverence of their subjects. Now if the revenues dwindle to or 
below the point at which they stood before 'Vanden Boesh set to work 
on them with his rough and ready finance system, officials will find 
themselves the victims of their economical home Government; and, 
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moreover, the proposed changes will probably suggest a very material 
reduction in their numbers. 

Article 62 provides that land leases may be granted for periods 
not exceeding 75 years. It invites, in fact, to the immigration and 
colonization which for so long have been studiously discouraged. It 
assures extreme fixity of tenure, and offers every facility for con- 
verting occupation into permanent property. It admits and confirms 
the strange principle of native ownership, and permits, xmder certain 
restrictions, that land shall vest in foreigners, or be rented by them. 
Holland, in short, throws open to all the world the rich garden she has 
hitherto made a close monopoly of, and renounces the right of the crown 
— a right at once shadowy and substantial — to all the lands cultivated 
by the natives. There can be no doubt the conservatives are right in 
saying it will annihilate the present system of cultivation, and it will be 
hopeless to think of maintaining the Grovernment monopoly of markets. 
No European colonist would dream of farming, subject to the condition 
that some three- fourths of his fair profits should become legally the 
property of the State — that he should have to sell for half a dollar in 
Java what the telegraph informed him was selling for four in Holland. 
And although the natives have hitherto been treated and have regarded 
themselves as an inferior caste, it would be impossible to attempt to 
make distinctions on a point on which they are sure to be so sensitive 
as the pocket The Government system must go, and with it the 
Government profits. How far land leases and taxation may replace 
them is another question, and one that, when we contrast results from 
the British and the Dutch Indies, cannot be answered \ ery hopefully 
for the Dutch treasury. We are told the Dutch conservatives are 
uneasy as to the advent of English adventurers and its consequences. 
We have no doubt the restrictions leferred to have been naturally 
arranged so as to impose some cheek on that. It would be contrary to 
human nature, and to Dutch nature especially, to suppose that all of a 
sudden they should push free-trade and self-abnegation to sentimental 
lengths. But, in any case, of all the climates in the East, the climate 
of Java is among the most trying to Europeans ; and that consideration 
alone, we should fancy, would operate against any such influx as the 
Dutch affect to apprehend. That the bill will endanger their hold on 
their colonies we do not believe. On the contrary a weak State always 
does wisely to shelter itself behind ‘ the principles of eternal justice 
and daring filibusterers, or even acquisitive Governments, have lost an 
excellent chance of having public opinion in their favour in a crusade 
against the task-master of the Malay race. And for Malays, when the 
islands have ceased to be closed colonies, the Dutch may venture to 
turn their tardy attention to raising their Eastern subjects in the social 
scale. Hitherto they have not merely been neglected, but degraded as 
a matter of policy ; for an enlightenment among the population was 
absolutely incompatible with the system of serfdom and corvie on 
which they were governed. It is impossible to deny that Holland may 
have legislated away her splendid colonies’ income ; but we have every 
reason to believe she has strengthened her hold on her colonics. Better 
perpetuate a connection that must always be profitable than continue a 
scandal of civilization, and gains as insecure and uncertain as great 
speculative profits generally are. [The truth seems to be that the 
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system of semi-slavery has broken down and that a change is absolutely 
necessary. Why should the Dutch fear an influx of English planters ? 
They would soon make the mountains of Java what the mountains 
of Ceylon are, to the detriment not of the Dutch but English Colony]/’ 

(9) Description of a Sioiss Land Credit Bank, 

An extract from a paper read to the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 

Ireland^ ly Mr, M. O^Brien^ printed as Appendix A to the Third Report of 

the Royal Commission to inquire into the depression of Trade and Industry 

( 1886 ). 

The demand for legislation to facilitate the lending of public money 
on small plots of land in Ireland makes a description of the constitution 
and operation of a Continental Land Credit Bank of some interest. 

Mr. H. D. MacLeod, in his lectures on credit and banking, says — 
Many .banks in Ceutral Europe have been founded for the purpose of 
making advances to cultivate land, and a very large portion of the advance 
in agriculture during the last 130 years has been due to them.” 

The provisions of the French Civil Code, the principles of which 
have been adopted in many other countries, make land a suitable 
security for bankers’ loans, which it is not under English law. 

In the report of the Boyal Commission of 1857 on registration of 
titles, the following sentence (p. 46) occurs, and is applicable to land as 
banking security ; — 

It has been well said that the greatest condemnation of the existing 
system of lending money on land is the reluctance which bankers, the natural 
traders in loans, have to lend on mortgage or judgment. The security which 
they refuse, careless trustees, ignorant people who have savings, and widows 
and others who have some small provision, are advised to accept, and in 
this way the whole risk of bad security is thrown on the classes least able to 
bear it,” 

The Land Credit Bank of the State of Vaud {Came hypothecaire can^ 
tonate, Vaudoise) was established for the purpose of granting advances 
on the security of real property to the agricultural classes. As the 
entire canton is owned and occupied in very small parcels, the advan- 
tages of the bank extended to the whole community. The control and 
management of the bank is in the hands of the following three 
bodies : — 

(1) A council of 20, of whom 10 members are named by the 

executive government and 10 are elected by the bank 
shareholders with a President, who must be a member of 
the Government ; the council meets at least once in six 
months. 

(2) A committee of supervision, consisting of the President of 

council, and 4 members named by the council, meeting 
at least twice a month. 

(3) A directorate, consisting of a chief director, 2 managers, 

and 2 assistants ; they meet at the chief office at least 
three times a week, and must not be related to each other. 
The Secretary of the bank is selected by the Government 
from among the permanent officials of the State, 
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The follo'wing figures are taken from the report of the bank for the 
year ending 31st December 1883, and are given in round numbers : — 

The resources of the bank consisted of — 

£ 

(1) Paid up capital in £20 shares (the State must be 

the proprietor at least of 1,000 shares) .. .. 380,000 

(2) The funds obtained by the issue of debentures 

in amounts of £20, £40 and £200 ... . 790,000 

(3) The funds of the State Savings Bank, on which 4 

per cent, interest is guaranteed ... ... 835,000 

(4) Sundry convertible securities, cash, &c. . . 80,000 

According to the constitution of bank, loans can only be made on 
real or g’wasi-real property, and by preference on agricultural and pas- 
toral properties. The following classes of loans axe made : — 

(1) On real estate, for terms varying from 9 to 63 years, repay- 

able by a sinking fund, varying according to the term, 
from 10 per cent, to ^ per cent., the interest being calcu- 
lated at 4J per cent. 

(2) On real estate for not less than five years ; but without 

sinking fund repayment ; at the expiration of this time 
repayment cannot be required unless a year’s notice has 
been given, 

(3) On assignment, of mortgage debts and deposit of the bankers 

own debentures. 

During 1883, 4§ per cent, interest was charged on loans with a com- 
mission of from I to ^ per cent. ; £12 is the smallest amount lent. 

Four per cent, is paid, the debentures issued and outstanding deben- 
tures issued at 4i and 4j per cent, are being paid off. 

At the ending of 1883, the bank had 17,533 debentures of the 
aggregate value of £790,000 in circulation, and had 9,087 loans out- 
standing of the aggregate value of £1,899,400. 

During 1883 its chief operations were the issue of 1,026 new loans 
amounting to £219,600 ; and the cancelling of loans repaid amounting 
to £162,183, the issue of 1,264 new debentures at 4 per cent., and 
the paying off of 588 4J and per cent, debentures of the value of 
£39,700. It had property of the value of £60,000 in liquidation, and 
during the year had disposed of £18,880 worth of these estates. The 
realization of such pro;^erty is, the directors report, the most diffln nl t 
part of their work, requiring great care and watchfulness of the market, 
lest by too many sales in any locality they should increase the depres- 
sion which had now for some years prevailed in the market for land. 

The bank pays 4 per cent, for the Savings Bank funds ; a trifle 
over 4 per cent, on the whole on its debentures and 4 per cent, on its 
paid up shares ; after providing for these fixed charges, three-fifth of 
the net profit is divided among the shareholders, and the remaining 
two-fifth between the bank’s ofOicers and the reserve funds. 

For 1883 the bank had a net profit of £7,304, which was disposed 
of in the following manner ; — 
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One per cent, to tlie holders in addition to the £ 

fixed interest of 4 per cent 3,800 

To the reserve fund . . , , . 1,638 

To a special reserve for depreciation of property 
in liquidation . . . . . . , . . . 1,200 

Bonus to the bank ofiS-cers , . .. , . 620 

Carried forward . . , . , . . . , 46 

Total . . 7,304 

Management expenses amounted to £8,500, taxes and sundries to 
£3,100. 

In round numbers the bank handles about £2,000,000, and on this 
sum earns about lOs. per £100. The shareholders are content with the 
modest return of 5 per cent. The business can scarcely be called very 
remunerative, but is kept up for the public convenience by the counte- 
nance of the State, its credit, and partial guarantee, and by special laws 
to facilitate operations. The receivers of taxes throughout the canton 
act as agents for the bank and the Savings Bank. 

Even the modest return of 5 per cent, could not be earned were 
it not for the facility and certainty with which loans can be charged 
upon land. Imagine the Solicitor of an English county making 1,000 
investigations of title each year and the cost of such investigations and 
of the mortgage-deeds in case the loans were made. 

The term mortgage is not properly applicable to loans secured 
upon land under the system prevailing in countries subject to the 
principles of French Civil Code, for the legal estate in the land is not 
conveyed to the lender as under the English system ; but as the word 
mortgage^’ and are almost exclusively used in connection 

with loans upon real property, it is convenient to treat them as equiva- 
lent, although the legal ideas underlying the two words are different. 
The description given by Mr. Jenkins, Assistant Agricultural Commis- 
sioner, of the system of transfer and mortgage in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Denmark is equally applicable to most of Switzerland. 

‘‘The transfer of landed property is done by means of a system of book- 
keeping, coupled with an official map on which every plot of land is marked 
and munbered ; a registration office exists in each district ; and an intending 
purchaser can ascertain in a short time the official acreage of any particular 
field ; the name of the registered owner, the amount and nature of any 
mortgage or other charges upon it. No transaction connected with the land 
is authentic (in other words legally executed) unless it is duly registered at 
the district office. The proceeding is perfectly simple and effective.” 

In Yaud the following books are kept for each commune in connec- 
tion with the official maps : — 

(1) A register of parcels (regisfre Fonder). 

(2) A register of owners and their properties {registre cadasi^ale 

or cadastre ) . 

(3) A register of loans of land {controle dee hypotMgues). 

(4) A register of rights, easements^ temporary interests {controle 

dee chargee immoUUeree). 
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If an owner wishes to borrow, say, 100 francs or £40, and charge 
his property with that amount, he furnishes with his application to the 
bank his title, consisting of an extract from the GadaBtre^ and certificate 
endorsed theieon by the Registrar of Loans and Charges. The expense 
of obtaining this would not usually exceed 25. The loan having been 
agreed to, an acte would be drawn by a Notary for 5 francs to the effect 
that the borrower admits his liability, and charges his land with the 
amount in favour of the lender. This is represented to the Registrar, 
and the charge recorded against for a fee of from Is, to 2s, The charge 
can be fully or partially erased when paid off in full or in part or can 
be assigned to a person for similar trifling fees. 

Special laws, in addition to Vaudois Civil Code, have been recently 
passed in order to facilitate the obtaining of loans on land, and in these 
laws the interests of borrowers have been preferred to those of lenders- 

The preamble of a law (Loi concernmvte V obligation hypothecaire d 
teyme) passed in 1874 recites that the wants of the country require that 
greater facilities should be given for obtaining loans upon land, and this 
law legalized a new and special form of hypothkque for a term of years 
not less than five. At the expiration of this term, or at any subsequent 
period, the lender cannot require repayment, except after a yearns 
notice ; the borrower may pay off the loan or any part, being not less 
than one-third of the original loan, on giving throe months^ notice. 
Instead of making repayment when legally demanded, the debtor may 
require the creditor to assign his right of action to any other person 
who may be willing to take it up. These loans may be paid off by 
a siiiking fund not exceeding 10 per cent, annually on the loan. 

The 16th section of this law promised the establishment of a Land 
Credit Fund, and, in fulfilment of this promise, a special decree reorgan- 
ized a previously existing loan fund and constituted the present Land 
Credit Bank. 

The bank is restricted to make loans on real estate, preference is to 
be given to, and the greater part of the bank’s resources lent on, rural 
and agricultural properties. Loans must not be made for more than 
two-thirds of the capital value of vineyard land, where the growing 
vines constitute a considerable portion of the value, and are capable of 
removal or deterioration ; in other cases three-fourths value may be lent* 
In case of unpunctual payment, interest at the rate of 6 per cent, is 
charged on the overdue annuity. 

The general council of the bank, on which the executive govern- 
ment has a preponderating influence, is charged with the duty of laying 
down each year the general lines on which business is to be carried on, 
fixing the rates of interest and providing that the greater part of the 
loans shall be made on rural properties and repayable on the sinking 
fund system. 

The land debenture {pbligation fonciere) is one of the chief instru- 
ments used by these land credit banks, and the Vaudois Bank derives 
nearly half of its resources from the issue of these debentures in ex- 
change for deposits. They are issued in amounts of £20, £40, and 
£200, with interest coupons attached, payable to particular persons and 
transferable by endorsement or payable to bearer and transferable by 

00 
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delivery ; ttey are repayable at par after three years on three months^ 
notice being given to the holder. 

They are recommended as safe and suitable investment for persons 
of small means, municipalities and friendly societies. The law permits 
trust moneys to be invested in them, without application to any legal 
tribunal. The security for these debentures is the whole amount of 
property mortgaged to the bank and the paid-up share capital of the 
bank on which the State guarantees 4 per cent, interest. The numer- 
ous mortgage debts of various amounts due to the bank, and each 
secured on a certain special property are, as it wpre, converted into 
stock and issued in amounts found to suit the convenience of the public. 

The whole amount of the bank’s transactions may seem small ; but 
it is to be remembered that its operations are confined to a district and 
population which are not as large as some counties in Ireland. The 
county of Antrim, exclusive of the borough of Belfast^ is about the 
same si^e and has about the same population as Canton de Vaud. 

The success of this bank earning for its shareholders the modest 
dividend of 5 per cent, is due to the countenance and guarantee of the 
State not so much as to the system of land transfer and registration of 
charges, without which its operations could not be carried on at all. 

The effect of the State aid extends its operations and keeps the rate 
of interest charged somewhat lower than it otherwise would be. The 
State aid would be of little avail if the general law was not adapted to 
the needs of the country, making transfer and registration charges so 
easy, that price of the land is quoted by the yards and sales are made 
with quite as much facility and with same certainty as to costs as sales 
of shares and stock in this country. 

Transfer of land by deed in comparison with transfer on the record 
of title system seems as antiquated and cumbrous as the use of metal in 
bulk in place of coin. In the one ease the metal must be assayed and 
weighed at every transfer; in the other its quality and weight are 
known at sight. 

Under a perfected system of recording titles it is seldom that the 
title cannot be kept written up. Its state and ownership can be ascer- 
tained at a glance, and a legal certificate can be obtained in a few minutes. 
The delays and uncertainty of the other system are only too familiar to 
persons in this country who have had dealings with lands. 

Another Swiss Land Credit Bank, the “ Banque Fonciere de Jura^^ 
without any State aid or guarantee, also pays 5 per cent, on its paid-up 
capital. Its head-quarters are at Del^mont, the most prosperous part 
of the Canton of Berne. This Bank, however, charges from 4|- to 5 
per cent, for most of its loans and pays from 4^ to 4| on all its deben- 
tures. Money is obtained on its debentures so easily that it has 
abandoned a contemplated increase of its paid-up capital. In their 
report for 1883, the directors say that the interest and annuities due 
have been satisfactorily paid and that notwithstanding the great depre- 
ciation in the value of land, not only in the Jura, but throughout the 
whole of Switzerland and adjoining coimtries, they have been enabled 
to sell properties on their hands without loss and sometimes at a profit. 

Mr. H- D. MacLeod, in Ms Lectures on Credit and Banking, claims 
for the system of oash credits, as practised in Scotland, similar advan- 
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tages to those of the Continental Land Credit Banks. There is, how- 
ever, a very great difference, which is due to the superior system of 
transfer and mortgage under the Continental codes of law. The 
‘‘ Cash credit is given on personal security and for a short term. la 
the case of the Continental hypotheqiie the land is the security; the 
loans can be made for long terms and at a lower rate of interest. 

Although 5 per cent, may appear to be a very small return for a 
banking business as compared with the earnings of English and Irish 
banks, it is in reality a very good return for an investment on the secu- 
rity of real estate, and must be considered in this light when contrasted 
with earnings of a speculative business, such as an ordinary bank. 

Mr. Thorold Eogers says it has been estimated that conveyance of 
real estate in the United Kingdom is mulcted in law charges, exclusive 
of taxes, to the extent of £12,000,000 annually : — 

“ Such charges are not only a present loss, but the system under which 
they are permitted brings about and perpetuates an insecurity from which 
properly registered titles would be free.” 

Whether the estimate of £12,000,000 be correct or not, there can be 
no doubt that the legal charges on the conveyancing and charging of 
lands are enormous, not in proportion to the work done, for the evil con- 
sists in there being so much work, such cumbrous method of performing 
what might be done, and what is done in other countries, so much more 
simply, certainly, expeditiously and cheaply. 

The reported failures of the many attempts at reform in Ireland by 
means of purchase clauses may not be considered universally due 
to the want of a simple system of transfer and charging. Transfer of 
land ownership from one class to another may be effected on a large 
scale by a liberal system of State loans ; but it is essential to the success 
of the system sought to be established that the laws relating to transfer 
and loans on lands should be radically changed. Under those at present 
in force, loans of small amounts on land are unsafe ; they are made on 
a bad security, no matter how much the value of the land may exceed 
the amount of the loan, for the security can neither be sold or charged, 
nor can loans be recovered without delay, and great and uncertain 
expense. 


(D), — ^Decay of Domestic Industries, Absence of Diversity of 

Occupations, &c. 

(1) Extracts from a Reply published in the Madras Mail of the 7th and 
9th February 1893, to certain criticisms contained in an article 
published in the Calcutta Review for January 1893, headed 
‘‘ Agricultural Eistory in Madras^ and What it teaches 

* * * 

I. Why was a period of 40 years tahen for gauging the progress 
made? — The reviewer sees some deep design on the part of Lord 
Connemara in having proposed that a memorandum should be pre- 
pared furnishing materials for forming a judgment as to the results 
of the last 40 years of British administration on the economic condi- 
tion of the Presidency. The reviewer agrees with me, however, in 
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thinking that there can be no two opinions as to the very great 
advance made by the country ” during this period, but supposes that 
no one in his senses ever asserted the contrary To this it is perhaps 
sufficient to reply that there are persons — intelligent and well-meaning 
persons too — who, mainly because they have not had facilities for 
studying the question in all its details, have asserted the contrary for 
the last 20 years and more ; and an inquiry as to whether there is 
any, and, if so, what truth in their statements is by no means super- 
fluous. The reviewer’s idea is that, having regard to the effects of 
improved and cheaper internal and external communications which 
should have stimulated enormously its greatest industry, viz., agricul- 
ture, a much shorter period should have been taken for review, and 
that no more suitable period could be found than the last 20 
years. It is, of course, easy to object to any period that might be 
taken, either on the ground that it is too long or too short ; but the 
reasons for taking a period of 40 years are sufficiently obvious. For 
one thing, a period of 20 years is far too short to gauge the effects 
of economic forces in operation, of new laws, institutions, methods of 
G-overnment and administrative measures in any country, and it is 
emphatically so in a country in which a great famine occurs once in 
] 00 years, and scarcities of greater or less intensity every 12 years 
or so, and in which the institutions and the habits of the people ciiange 
slowly. The reviewer admits that the disastrous famine that occurred 
7 years after the commencement of the period which he contends 
should have been taken for review was the severest known during the 
present century, that it threw back the Presidency ‘‘to an enormous 
extent,” and that such a visitation is not ascribable to the defects 
of British administration. Barely 13 years have passed since this 
catastrophe occurred, and it would clearly be absurd to select this 
period specially for gauging the effects of British rule on the condition 
of the population. The middle of the century, on the other hand, is a 
suitable starting point in every way for the purposes of a comparison 
such as that proposed to be instituted During the first quarter of the 
century the efforts of the British Government were directed towards 
introducing order and tranquillity in the territories newly acquired and 
in carrying out land settlements. The second quarter witnessed the 
acute agricultural depression, — due, in the main, to the substitution of 
a regimi of cash payments for one of barter and the insufficiency of the 
curretLcy to meet requirements under the altered condition of things, — 
the effects of which I have endeavoured to describe in the Memoran- 
dum. The East India Company was at its wit’s end to find the where- 
withal to carry on the administration of the country and the wars 
which were undertaken under the pressure of necessity or otherwise for 
the consolidation of the Empire ; the initiation of improvements on an 
extensive scale during this period was, therefore, out of the question. 
It was about 1850, then, that almost every species of reform and 
improvement had its commencement — ^the construction of railways, 
roads, anicuts and canals, the establishment of schools and Universities, 
the constitution of Legislative Councils and the enactment of Codes of 
Laws, the reorganisation of the Police and the Magistracy, the revision 
of revenue establishments, the abolition of restrictions on trade, the 
settlement of lands held on favorable terms but uncertain or doubtful 
titles, the alleviation of burdens on land, and a host of other reforms ; 
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and witliin 8 years after the commencement of this period the 
direct Q-overnment of the ^Indian Empire was transferred from the 
East India Company to the Crown. The gold discoveries in California 
and Australia, of course, made the carrying out of these leforms pos- 
sible, by stimulating foreign trade, causing an influx of the preeioas 
metals, and replenishing an insufficient eiuTency. From 1850 to 1870 
under the stimulus of the exceptionally high prices of commodities 
which ruled, the causes of which I have explained in my Memorandum, 
there was enormous expansion of cultivation and trade, and the period 
was one of unexampled, if inflated, prosperity. After 1870 prices 
suddenly fell and gave a check to cultivation, and the famine that 
followed was one of appalling severity and strained the resources of 
the country to the utmost. From a national point of view, the first 
period comprised the fat years and the second the lean ones, 
and m a country where the fat and lean years come in almost 
regular succession, the proper method to adopt in estimating the 
normal advance made is not to take either period by itself, ^but to take 
the combined period as a whole. This is what I have done. 

II. Revtener^s analym of the statisUcs of the acreage of holdings, — The, 
reviewer’s procedure in taking a period of 20 years for gauging 
the general advance made by the country under British administra- 
tion is about as reasonable as the conduct of a man who, to estimate 
the advance in general health made under a course of hygienic treat- 
ment by a patient subject to periodical attacks of fever which occasion- 
ally assumes a malignant form, compares the state of his health when 
it was at its best with the state at which it is a short time after he has 
suffered from one of the most malignant of such attacks. For the 
more limited purpose of finding^ out how far the country has, under the 
impetus given by good administration, been enabled to recover from 
the disastrous effects of the late famine, a comparison for a shorter 
period would doubtless be legitimate, but in that case the period 
taken should not be the last 20 but the last 10 years. If such a 
comparison be made, it will be found that the country is rapidly 
recovering from the effects of the late famine. In 1876 the ryotwar 
holdings amounted to 20 ^million acres, of which 16 3 millions con- 
sisted of unirrigated and 3*7 millions of irrigated land. The famine 
which commenced in 1876 lasted till 1878, while its immediate after- 
effects continued down to 1882. By 1882, the accounts were cleared 
of holdings which had been entered in the names of ryots who had 
deserted or died, and the total area was reduced to 18*8 millions of 
acres, of which 15 millions of acres consisted of lands classed as unirri- 
gated and 3‘8 millions of lands classed as irrigated. In 1890, the 
acreage of holdings had increased to 21 millions — 16*9 millions of 
unirrigated land and 4*1 millions of irrigated land. The advance 
made in 8 years was 11*7 per cent. — 12*6 per cent, in unirrigated 
and 8 per cent, in irrigated land. These figures have doubtless to be 
discounted on account of excess of area found in holdings over and 
above the area entered in the revenue accounts according to the old 
measurements in districts resurveyed subsequent to 1882 ; but thira 
excess area is very small. The only districts in which the new survey 
areas were introduced between 1882 and 1890 were portions of Oud!- 
dapah, South Arcot, Madura and Qanjdm, the Wynaad and the whole 
of the North Arcot district except one taluk, and Yizagapatam. 
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J have not with me ready to hand exact statistics showing the 
excess area discovered by remeasnrement in the tracts, but there’ can 
be no doubt that it cannot exceed 300,000 acres, or about one-seventh 
of the increase in the area of holdings. Against this has to be set off 
the extent of lands cultivated but not included under holdings for 
various reasons; the excess of such cultivation in 1890 over 1882 in 
the 7 districts greatly affected by the famine was 240,000 acres, or 
300,000 acres for the whole Presidency. The increase of population 
during the 8 years at the rate of 1 5 per cent, per annum was 12 
per cent., and taking the yield of irrigated lands to be between four 
and five times that of unirrigated lands on an average, the increase in 
production as measured by the area of holdings has proceeded, so far, 
as fast as the increase in population. In the Kistna and the Gdddvari 
deltas there was an increase of nearly 250,000 acres, or 30 per cent., 
in the area irrigated both in (iovernment taluks and zemindari tracts, 
during the last 8 years, and this means an enormous addition to the 
food production of the country. 

The same result is arrived at by an examination of the statistics 
returned of acreage actually cultivated. In 1882 the area of unirrigated 
cultivation was 12-3 million acres, of irrigated cultivation 3*5 million 
acres — total 15*8 million acres. For 1890, the figures were 14 million 
acres unirrigated, 3*9 millions irrigated — total 17 9 million acres. The 
increase in 8 years was 13*8 per cent, in unirrigated, and 11 per cent, 
in irrigated cultivation, subject to the allowance already referred to on 
account of the excess area found on remeasurement. There is, how- 
ever, a large extent of cultivation not brought to account in the register 
of holdings, and the acreage of this cultivation has increased in later 
years. There is, besides, extension of second crop cultivation and of 
cultivation with the aid of well irrigation to be taken into account. It 
must further be remembered that during the period in question the 
taking up of poor lands thrown out of occupation during the late 
famine has been discouraged in two ways, viz., first by the imposition 
of substantial assessments on the lowest class of lands instead of the 
nominal pepper-corn assessments that used to be levied under the old 
settlements ; and, secondly, the large extent of lands taken up by the 
Forest Department for fuel and fodder reserves About 200,000 acres 
were taken up in the Bellary and Anantapur districts alone. Large 
extents of lands have similarly been reserved in other districts. 

Apart from the cardinal objection already stated to comparing 
the statistics of holdings in 1890 with those of 1870, th^ reviewer has 
overlooked many important considerations and committed several errors 
in carrying out his analysis. Taking the Presidency as a whole, with 
the exception of South Oanara, the nominal area of ryotwar holdings, 
as shown in the accounts, increased from 19*6 millions of acres in 1870 
to 21 millions of acres in 1890, 7 per cent, (not 12 per cent, as 

stated by the reviewer). The values of irrigated and unirrigated 
lands differ so enormously that we should be drawing very erroneous 
conclusions from these figures if we do not consider the increase in the 
irrigated and unirrigated areas separately. For instance, in 1890, the 
16*9 millions of acres of unirrigated lands comprised within holdings 
were assessed to the revenue at only 174*6 lakhs of rupees, while 4*1 
millions of acres of irrigated land were assessed at 205*7 lakhs of 
rupees, or in other words, acre for acre, irrigated, land is worth nearly 
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6 times as much as unirrigated land, supposing that the assessment 
bears a uniform ratio to the Cental, which, of course, can be taken to be 
true only as a very rough approximation. The increase in the unirri- 
gated area was from 16 millions to 16*9 millions, or 5*6 per cent, and 
in the irrigated area from 3 6 millions to 4*1 millions of acres, or by 
14 per cent. The increase thus shown has to be discounted on account 
of excess area found in holdings only in districts which have been 
surveyed between 1870 and 1890, and districts which have not yet 
been surveyed, or which were surveyed prior to 1870, remain untouched 
by this consideration. These latter districts are the Grdddvari, the 
Masulipatam portion of the Kistna district comprising the Kistna 
delta, Tan j ore, Triohinopoly, Malabar, Bellary and Anantapur, the 
larger portion of the South Arcot and the Kurnool districts, Le., they 
include nearly all the districts in which the tracts commanded by the 
great irrigation systems are situated, or in which areas classed as wet 
largely predominate. The survey increase in the remaining districts 
may, on a rough calculation, be estimated at 160,000 acres in irrigated 
and 800,000 acres in unirrigated land. The real increase in the unirri- 
gated land is thus reduced to 100,000 acres or *6 per cent., and in the 
irrigated land to 340,000 acres, or 10 per cent. If the two classes of 
land be reduced to a common denomination by taking 6 acres of uniiri- 
gated land as equal to an acre of irrigated land, the increase in hold- 
ings in the 20 years amounts -to 5 per cent., while the increase in 
population during the same period has been 14 per cent. 

JUf! # 

The course of prices . — ^A most important consideration, which the 
reviewer entirely overlooks in his examination of the pressure of popu- 
lation on the land, is the course of prices. In the 10 years ending 1870, 
the prices ruled highest, this result being due to the fact that the 
quantity of precious metals received into the country as the value of 
merchandise exported and as the proceeds of loans raised in England 
for carrying out railways and irrigation works, was largely in excess 
of the requirements of this country for purposes of currency. The 
average price of second sort paddy during this period was Es. 172 
per garce. After 1870, the price suddenly fell, and the average for 6 
years prior to the famine of 1877 was reduced to Es. 141. During 
the famine, of course, prices rose enormously and the average price for 
the whole decade reached the level of that of the previous decade. The 
prices for the decade ending 1890 have, however, averaged only Es. 
142. The prices during the last 2 years have been higher, but this is 
due to the drought which has prevailed over large portions of the Pre- 
sidency and the consequent failure of crops. What is stated above as 
regards the price of paddy is more or less true of other food-grains, for 
the prices of these food-grains move in sympathy with those of paddy, 
subject to the quaHfication that as their consumption is confined to special 
tracts, the rise or fall in their prices in years of scarcity or plenty, as 
the case may be, is in a greater ratio than the rise or fall in the price 
of paddy. Now increased pressure of population can only mean the 
inability of the supplies of food to overtake the demand and the rise 
of the price of food as a consequence. The prices of food-grains have 
not risen in normal years above the level of the years immediately pre- 
ceding the famine. So recently as 1887, the price of paddy, second, 
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sort, went down as low as Rs. 128 per garee, the lowest point it had 
reached during the previous 30 years. If the purchasing power of silver 
had risen, this result would he consistent with increased pressure of 
population; but the purchasing value of silver has really fallen by 
more than one-third, or nearly 35 per cent,, as compared with gold, 
and absolutely by at least 20 per cent. This being so, supposing other 
things were equal, the prices of food-grains should have risen in the 
same ratio. When, however, we find that there has been in recent 
normal years no rise in the prices of food-grains at all, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the increased pressure of the population on the means 
of subsistence is so far a mere figment of the imagination. 

Actual cultwation and holdings , — Further instances of the re- 
viewer’s unfair and inconclusive reasoning are found in his remarks on 
the proportion borne by the area of actual cultivation to the acreage 
of ryotwar holdings, the increase of the land-tax, and the sub-divisions 
of holdings. Prior to the famine of 1877—78, the ratio of the area 
of cultivation to holdings was 88*2 per cent, on an average, and in 
1890 the ratio was 86*2 per cent. The fall in the ratio is taken 
by the reviewer as indicative ‘^of a decided retrogression in the 
ability of the ryots to carry on the cultivation of their holdings.” To 
ordinary minds, a fall in the ratio in normal years would be proof of 
the fact of the pressure on land having been lightened and not increased, 
for, were the latter the case, the land-owners who were unable to cultivate 
portions of their holdings would relinquish such portions, and increasing 
difiGlculty would be felt in realising the Q-overnment dues, leading to 
forced sales for the recovery of arrears of revenue. This is not only not 
the case, but the very opposite of it is true. The area of land sold for 
arrears of land-tax has been constantly diminishing during recent years, 
while the revenue itself is collected with the greatest punctuality. The 
area sold in 1890 was 23,615 acres out of a total area of holdings of 21 
million acres ; more than half of this area consisted of valueless land 
on the margin of cultivation taken up or relinquished by the ryots 
according to the exigencies of the season, and was purchased by Govern- 
ment for nominal prices averaging less than 2 annas per acre. The 
true reason, however, for the fall in the percentage is the fact that prior 
to 1874 the statistics of acreage of cultivation included portions of 
demarcated fields left waste which are now excluded. In 1871 the 
extent of portion of fields left waste amounted to 325,000 and in 1872 
to 500,000 acres or 1| and 2| per cent., respectively, of the total area 
of holdings. In the calculations given in my Memorandum, I accord- 
ingly made an allowance of 2 per cent, on this account. The reviewer, 
who has not thought it necessary to take the trouble of investigating 
the question fully, has summarily rejected my estimate as without 
justification.” 


* * 

IV. Pressure of population , — What then are the actual present 
position and immediate future prospects as regards pressure of popula- 
tion ? I have dwelt at some length in my Memorandum on the various 
considerations bearing on the question, but as the reviewer has ignored 
most of them, confining his attention almost exclusively to the single 
consideration of the extension of the area of cultivation, it is desirable 
even at the risk of repetition to consider the question as a whole. The 
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first point requiring consideration is the normal rate of increase of 
population in this country. In the decade ending 1890 the population 
increased by 15 per cent, or 1*44 per cent, per annum, but the increase 
during this period was obviously abnormal. The mortality caused 
by the famine of 1876-78 fell heaviest on the very old and the very 
young, and birth-rates for the time received a check. The result was 
that in the surviving population the proportion of aged and juvenile 
persons was abnormally low, and that of persons of what may be called 
reproductive ages correspondingly high. Now the increase of popula- 
tion is due to the excess of .the births over the deaths. The births 
during the decade were abnormally high because of the abnormally 
high proportion of persons of reproductive ages left in the population, 
and the deaths were abnormally low because the proportion of aged and 
juvenile persons among whom the death-rate is the highest was ab- 
normally low. The combined effect of both the causes was to enhance 
the rate of increase of population for a short period far beyond what 
it would be under normal conditions. The disproportion, however, 
soon rights itself, and the* rate of increase of population resumes its 
normal level. It is clear, then, that the 1| per cent, rate is one which 
is maintained for a brief period shortly after the population has been 
reduced very considerably by frightful mortality such as that of the 
famine of 1876-78. This high rate may also be maintained when 
there is extraordinary accession of prosperity resulting from exceptional 
circumstances such as the ‘^boom^*’ in the decade ending 1870. In 
either case, however, the effects must be merely temporary ; and I 
mention this to show that it would not be right to treat the 1^ per cent, 
rate as if it were normal, and to expect that population would go on 
increasing at this rate. In the Census Beport of British India for 
1881, the normal rate of increase was estimated at *6 per cent, for 
districts liable to frequent failures of crops and *8 per cent, for the 
remainder of the Presidency. Between 1870 and 1890 the population 
increased by 14 per cent., or *66 per cent, per annum, and as such a 
frightful famine of 1877 is not likely to occur except once in a century, 
1 per cent, per annum may be safely taken to be the normal rate of 
increase for this country. 

The second question for consideration is: Is the production of the 
country per head of the population lower now than it was in 1870 P 
If it is, it would not necessarily show that the country, notwithstanding 
the temjporary check received by it, is not economically progressing in 
the right direction, and this for two reasons, viz., first, 1870 marks the 
end of a period of abnormal prosperity, when, owing to the American 
war and consequent demand for Indian cotton, the Indian produce had 
trebled in value, and large areas devoted to the production of food- 
crops were cultivated with cotton crops, and inferior soils were taken 
up for the cultivation of the former under the stimulus of high prices ; 
and the season in 1870 itself is described in the Q-overnment records to 
have been conspicuously favorable for agricultural operations ; ” and, 
secondly, in about the middle of ,the period the country was alBBicted 
with a terrible famine which caused a mortality of nearly four millions, 
and a loss of revenue of 1*2 crores of rupees and entailed on the State 
an expenditure of 6f crores of rupees in dispensation of relief to the 
suffering population. Let us, however, see what the actual facts are. 
The population increased during the 20 years by about 4^ millions, 
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or 14 per cent. The increase in the area of holdings, allomng for the 
superior productiveness of irrigated as compared with unirrigated land, 
and taking into account the survey excess, may he estimated, as we 
have abeady seen, at 5 per cent. Is the inference to he drawn (as the 
reviewer has done) that the income per head of the population is about 
10 ‘per cent, less than what it was in 1870, and that the established 
standard of living has to that extent deteriorated ? A little consider- 
ation will show that such an inference is opposed to fact. As I have 
already stated, prices fell from the inflated level they had attained in 
the sixties so that for the five years preceding the famine of 1876-78 
they were 30 per cent, less than the average of the previous decade. 
Prices now, excluding the last 2 years in which a drought prevailed 
over considerable portions of the Presidency, are not much above that 
level. In the year preceding the famine of 1876-78, or, in other words, 
before 1874, the rate of exchange was at par. Of late years the rate 
of exchange, that is the value of silver expressed in terms of gold, has 
fallen by as much as 35 per cent. This divergence in the values of 
gold and silver is known to be, in the jnain, due to the fall in the 
general purchasing power of silver ; and taking the latter to be even 
as low as 20 per cent., the prices in this country, other things being 
eq[ual, should have risen at least in a corresponding ratio. Prices have 
not risen appreciably and certainly not in anything like a ratio of 
20 per cent. Increased pressure of population means increased demand 
for food and the rise in prices in consequence ; and a consideration of 
prices, therefore, shows that the pressure has not increased, but, on the 
contrary, has been lightened. Another gauge of the pressure of the 
population is the change in the standard of living of the higher and 
middle classes of the population and also the change in the real wages 
of the labouring classes as estimated by the quantity of food-grains 
which the wages, when paid in money, would purchase. No one who 
has had the least experience of the country will deny that the standard 
of living has considerably risen during the last 20 years. I have 
collected together in my Memorandum a large body of evidence on this 
subject, and my subsequent inquiries only go to show that I under- 
stated the real position in this respect. As regards wages of labouring 
classes, since I wrote my Memorandum, I have obtained information 
from all parts of the country. Nearly 8,000 contracts for labour 
registered in the various E»egistration offices of the Presidency have 
been examined, and the result goes to show that in no instances have the 
old customary rates suffered reduction ; that in tracts where custom 
is persistent, the perquisites and extras now given are considerably 
higher than they were ; that in some places grain wages for harvest 
work have almost doubled, and daily wages have increased, though not 
to the same extent ; that notwithstanding the depressed state of the 
weaving industry, there is no redundancy of labour as compared with 
past years ; that the complaint among landholders is that it is difficult 
to get labourers either to work with zeal, or full time for the old rates 
of grain wages, which is proof of the fact that there is a struggle going 
on for the re-adjustment and enhancement of the old customary rates 
of wages ; that during the off season when agricultural work is sus- 
pended, labourers fi,nd other employment to a greater extent than was 
the case in the past, and that the condition of labourers, except in 
remote and secluded parts, is one of decided improvement. I have 
heard it sometimes asserted that while the higher classes and the lowest 
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classes have improved, the middle classes have deteriorated. Such an 
assertion carries with it its own refatation. There is no sharp division 
between the several classes in this country, and the gradations rise or 
fall by imperceptible degrees, and when there is improvement in the 
higher and lower strata it stands to reason that it extends all along 
the line. The classes which work neither with the head nor with the 
hands have, of course, suffered under the present regime. Persons 
belonging to the middle classes who have not been able to rise to the 
requirements of the times and keep up with their fellows have also 
had to sink relatively to a lower position, much to their chagrin and 
discontent. Barring individual exceptions, that the middle classes as 
a whole have risen along with the higher and lower classes, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. 

The question ariseSj if the condition of the country as a whole has 
not deteriorated since 1870, but, on the contrary, has improved, and if 
the area of cultivation has not increased in proportion to the increase 
in population, how is the additional wealth obtained ? The sources of 
this additional wealth are (1) improved cultivation in tracts of country 
where the conditions admit of it ; (2) extension of cultivation of valu- 
able commercial products ; (3) the substitution owing to extension of 
communications of cultivation of soils in tracts hitherto inaccessible for 
cultivation of poor soils in tracts which have had all along the 
advantage of good communications ; (4) additional value obtained for 
commercial produce by reduction in the cost of transport by sea 
and land; and (5) the saving in the cost at which imported mer- 
chandise is obtained both on account of the reduction in the cost of 


production in the country whence the articles are obtained, and the 
cost of transport. That these causes have diminished the pressure of 
population will be seen from the fact that it is in the prosperous 
districts— Tan j ore, Trichinopoly, Malabar, Madura, Tinnevelly and 
Coimbatore — ^that the increase in the area of holdings has fallen much 
short of the increase in population. In Tanj ore, though cultivation is 
not as careful as it ought to be, it is certainly much more careful than 
it was in times past ; manure is made use of to a greater extent than 
formerly. In the Shiyali taluk, I understand, owing probably to the 
example set by the late Mr. Krishnasamy Mudelliar, more efficient 
cattle power is employed for ploughing and the cattle are better fed 
and less liable to epizootics. In the dry districts the improvement in 
agriculture has taken the form of extension of well cultivation, which 
is undoubtedly advancing by rapid strides when the expense and the 
risk involved in finding suitable sites for wells are taken into account. 
Manures are also applied to a considerable extent to market garden 
produce in the vicinity of towns. Mr, Benson, in his analysis of the 
agricultural statistics of the Kumool district, notes : ‘‘ For the irri- 


gated lands near Nandyal, the whole country is swept to find manure. 
Indigo vat refuse is brought from as far as 20 or 30 miles for use there, 
and prices varying from Annas 8 to Es. 5 a cart-load are paid for it. 
The ryot no doubt appreciates such manures as are known to him, but 
the number he uses is limited, and above all others, he does not appear 
to understand the conservation of them. This is perhaps not surprising 
when it is remembered how modern is any knowledge of the subject.^ 
The bats' dung in the Bella Surghum caves is, it appears, colleoted and 
carried away by men from Ouddapah. The extension <?£ the cultivation 
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of indigo and of sugar-oane has already been referred to. Groundnut 
cultivation has brought a considerable accession of wealth to the South 
Arcot and Ohingleput districts and parts of North Arcot, Tan j ore and 
Triehinopoly. The returns ot this cultivation are very great and the 
ryots, especially in the Shiyaii taluk of the Tanjore district, are using 
considerable quantities of manure to prevent possible deterioration of 
the soil by over cropping. As regards the effect of the extension of com- 
munications in the way of bringing fertile soil in remote situations 
under cultivation, it is a familiar truth not needing demonstration. 
This fact to some extent acts as a counterpoise to the necessity for 
poorer lands being taken up for cultivation as population increases. 
As the Government revenue assessed on lands depends upon the rent 
value, which again is affected conjointly both by the productive power 
of the lands and the facilities for taking the produce to market, the 
fact of fertile lands in remote tracts having been taken up for cultiva- 
tion could not be discovered merely by a comparison of the revenue 
rates of the old years with those of recent years. As regards the in- 
creased value realised by ryots for commercial produce and the low cost 
at which imported articles are obtained, the following facts may be 
noted. Within the last 20 years the value of the foreign sea-borne 
trade of the Presidency has increased from 10'2 to 18*2 crores of rupees, 
the increase in the imports being from i’l to 6*6 crores and in the 
exports from 6*1 to 11 6 crores. The development of railways in this 
country has greatly reduced the cost of transport of goods by land, and 
the opening of the Sue^s Canal, the extension Of telegraph lines, the 
improvements and economies effected in the construction and working 
of steamers have immensely diminished the cost of carriage by sea and 
the incidental charges. An idea may be formed as to how great the 
saving is from the fact that the cost of carriage of Oawnpore wheat 
taken to Calcutta and shipped there to London was reduced between 
1879 and 1886 by 9 shillings a quarter, a reduction of 22 per cent, on 
the value of the wheat in London, viz., 42 shilling a quarter in 1881. 
The value of the staple imported articles — cotton goods and metals — 
has greatly fallen, the value at Calcutta being now one-third less than 
in 1873, although during this period the value of silver has fallen 
enormously. For more detailed particulars the paragraphs of the 
Memorandum bearing on the subject should be referred to. 

The next question we have to consider is whether there is any 
immediate danger of the increase of population outstripping the increase 
of production and causing a deterioration in the standard of Kving, 
The population, as already observed, may, under normal conditions, 
be assumed to increase at the rate of one per cent, per annum in 
this country. The late Sir James Oaird was of opinion that ‘‘it is 
possible to obtain such a gradual increase of production as would meet 
the present rate of increase of population for a considerable time. One 
bushel per acre gained gradually in 10 years, in addition to a moderate 
reclamation of cultivable land, would meet the demand of the present 
growth of population ; considering the generally fertile nature of the 
soil and that, in most parts of India, two crops can be got in the year, 
this would seem to be a possible result. By these two methods wisely 
combined, the increase of population may be safely provided for sever^ 
generations.’^ The experience of the past 20 years to my mind 
shows incontestably ^at^ extraordinary and unforeseen calamities 
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of such magnitude as the famine of 1877 apart, there is no reason 
to do\iht that by the combined efforts of the (Government and the 
people, the modest estimate put forward by Sir James Oaird would be 
realised, if not exceeded. The (government has already done so much, 
both directly by the construction of irrigation works and indirectly 
by the extension of communications, that the tendency of increased 
pressure of population has been counteracted without imposing on the 
people the necessity to resort to the cultivation of poorer lands to any 
considerable extent — a fact which, the reviewer, most erroneously, in 
my opinion, takes to be evidence of the deterioration of the economic 
condition of the population. The railway and irrigation projects stiU 
undqr execution — the Tank Eestoration Scheme, the Periyar and the 
Eushikuliya irrigation projects, and the East Coast Eailway will 
immensely develop what are now backward districts and add to the 
food production not merely of particular tracts but of the country as a 
whole. The reviewer has very curious ideas about the effect of irriga- 
tion works on tracts of country other than those in which they are 
actually situated, as he remarks tautologically regarding the Kistna 
and the (3-6ddvari anicuts that they affect strictly localised areas, 
ignoring the fact that the (xdddvari and Burma rice are being sold at 
Negapatam in the centre of the Cauvery delta, while considerable quan- 
tities of Tan j ore rice are exported to Madura and Tinnevelly districts. 
We have also seen that the real value of food-grains, ^.e,f the price 
taking into account the change in the purchasing power of money in 
terms of which it is expressed, has so far fallen and not risen. On the 
part of the ryots the improvements effected by them have consisted 
chiefly in the extension of cultivation by wells and, to some extent, in 
the cultivation of commercial crops and the adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation as regards crops for which there is a fairly 
constant demand in foreign markets, for instance Tinnevelly cotton. 
As regards cultivation by wells, I have made inquiries in all directions, 
and there is not the least doubt that it is extending rapidly in Coim- 
batore, Salem, Madura, Tinnevelly, Ohinglepnt and Trichinopoly 
districts^ Mr. Nicholson, I believe, found that, in some villages in the 
Tinnevelly district, wells had enormously increased during the last 
decade. The increase in the Coimbatore district is well known. In one 
of the zemindaries in the Madura district for which I have information, 
the number of wells has doubled during the same period. 20,000 wells 
have been dug within the last 2 years alone with the aid of loans 
obtained from Government to the extent of upwards of 30 lakhs of 
rupees, and a very recent inspection of these wells by the Settlement 
Commissioner showed that they are in good condition and calculated 
to be of great benefit to the tracts where they have been excavated. 
The increase of produce due to application of irrigation to land whe- 
ther the water is obtained from channels, tanks, or wells, must have 
increased the average rate of outturn per acre and it is absurd on the 
part of the reviewer to contend that this is not quite as legitimate an 
increase in the average outturn as the additional produce obtained by 
the adoption of improved methods of tillage, and of rotation of crops, 
and by the appHoation of expensive manures. Though there has been * 
some improvement in the latter respects also, it is on too small a scale 
to be strOdng. 
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The reasons why the improyement has taken the form of extension 
of irrigation either by means of water provided by Government or 
obtained by the ryots at their expense from wells are not far to seek. 
Cultivation in tins country is dependent on supply of water, while in 
England the main problem connected with agriculture is drainage. 
The extreme variations in the quantity of rainfall and the times when 
it comes down make every other consideration of far less importance 
than the supply of water in the quantities and at the times required 
for cultivation. The first great requisite of successful agriculture 
except in black cotton soils, which are extremely retentive of moisture 
and yield abundant returns in spite of scanty rainfall, is therefore 
storage of water or the tapping of subsoil springs. The applicatiqp. of 
irrigation to crops increases also the produce so enormously in pro- 
portion to the cost of the water that no other mode of raising additional 
produce from land can compete with it. In the case of lands for 
which means of irrigation are not available, the produce fluctuates 
greatly from year to year according to the quantity and seasonableness 
of the rainfall. , This great uncertainty operates as a bar to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of cultivation, rotation of crops, &c., 
except in the case of commercial crops for which there is a fairly 
constant demand in foreign countries, because in the case of a rotation 
of crops for instance, the year in which a light restorative crop is 
grown might be one in which the season is very favorable and the 
year in which the main crop is grown might be one of drought. 
Again, deep ploughing, which is of great assistance to the crop in 
times of drought, is not required in times of comparatively good rain- 
fall. Similar considerations apply to irrigation by means of wells. I 
have found from inquiry in the Coimbatore district that garden cul- 
tivation by means of wells cannot be carried on successfully unless the 
cultivator has some acres of dry land attached as an adjunct to his 
garden lands. The reason for this is the following. The labour of 
lifting water is great and the cultivator has to employ all through the 
year hired labour and bullocks for the purpose. If the rainfall be 
abundant in any particular year the cultivation can be carried on to a 
great extent without lifting water, and in such oases both human 
labour and cattle power will have to be kept idle, wasted, unless it 
is employed in dry cultivation thereby enhancing the cost of culti- 
vation by wells. In dry seasons, on the other hand, when the culti- 
vation has to be carried on mainly with the aid of water baled from 
wells, the whole labour and tjattle power is concentrated on the 
garden ” lands, and the dry fields are left uncultivated. The profits 
of cultivation in both the years are nearly the same as the value of 
produce in the dry season would be higher than in the favorable 
season, notwithstanding that the area under cultivation in the former 
year was considerably less than in the latter year. In the same way 
the proportion of crops, pulses for instance, to cereals, is to some 
extent deterinined by the extent to which pulses enter into the diet of 
the population. These considerations are specially applicable to pro- 
duce grown for home consumption. As foreign demand is developed 
"owing to extension of communications there will be greater room for 
regulating the kinds of crops grown so as to obtain the largest out- 
turns from the land. I have alluded to these considerations merely 
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to show why there is so much difficulty in putting into practice the 
principles of agricultural science under a given set of conditions, and 
that it is not reasonable to expect any marked improvement in agri- 
cultural methods unless there is a change in these conditions. At the 
same time, foreign demand for agricultural produce is changing the 
conditions so as to enable the cultivators to cultivate the soil in the 
manner calculated to make it yield the largest return ; and in this 
way while, on the one hand, foreign trade carries off the ingredients 
of the soil, it also, by placing more wealth in the hands of cultivators, 
and by making improved methods of cultivation, by which the waste 
is repaired, possible, works its own cure. 

It is at this stage— a stage to which the country is tending — ^that 
Government has to adopt all possible measures to ensure that the 
ryots do not fall below the requirements of the situation. The chief 
requisites in the ryots can only be very briefly indicated here. These 
are (1) enterprise or readiness to seize hold of advantages within their 
reach ; (2) knowledge of agricultural principles and practices ; and (3) 
capital. The first want can be supplied only by education — both high 
and elementary, high for the richer classes who must be the pioneers 
in agricultural improvement, and elementary to the poorer classes who 
must imitate and successfully carry out the improvements demon- 
strated to be practicable by the former. The second want must be 
suppKed by the establishment of Agricultural Schools and Model 
Farms at various centres in the country. It would not do to look for 
any immediate results from the establishment of these schools and 
farms, any more than from measures for imparting elementary edu- 
cation, but the knowledge acquired in these institutions when it 
becomes diffused would bear fruit in time so soon as the conditions of 
any particular tract allow of its practical application with profitable 
results. The third want must be supplied by the establishment of 
Agricultural Banks. The poorer ryots are unable now to obtain 
small sums of money required for various purposes connected with 
their calling except at rates varying from 12 to 18 per cent, even 
when they are able to offer unexceptionable security for the loans, and 
this means that they are debarred from making improvements other 
than those which yield large returns for a small outlay ; and this 
circumstance must, of course, greatly limit the scope for improve- 
ment, Moreover, one of the effects of the present regime is to diffuse 
wealth among the mass of the population and not to concentrate it 
in a few hands in a form easily available for industrial purposes. 
Unless measures are adopted by Government, by the provision of 
banking facilities of a character which commands the confidence of the 
people, to coUect these savings in one mass and make them available to 
persons in need of money for various industrial enterprises at reason- 
able rates of interest, the material progress of the country will be 
greatly retarded. None of these measures, it is almost needless to say, 
will by itself suffice ; they should all go hand in hand and when the 
external conditions favorable to agricultural improvement come into 
being, those who are expected to move in that direction will be enabled 
to seize hold of the opportunities presented. It must further be 
remembered that agricultural improvement after it has set in cannot go 
on indefinitely and that real progress must come from continual 
improvement in the standard of living, which implies the gradual re- 
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adjustment of social usages and institutions that conduce to the increase 
of population beyond the limits imposed by such standard. It may 
be that there is no prospect of such a transformation taking place in 
the near future, but as, at the same time, there is no immediate danger 
of the increase of production not keeping pace with the increase of 
population, there is, so far as I can see, no reason to despair that the 
transformation will take place in due time. Meanwhile, the Grovern- 
ment will, by educational agencies— both for the richer and the poorer 
classes — ^have to make unremitting efforts to quicken the intelligence 
and promote habits of enterprise and forethought among the people. 

V. The remedial meamre^ proposed hij the remewer . — The reviewer, 
however, does not consider that the remedies for the evils of the present 
economic position lie either in the institution of Agricultural Banks, 
or in spreading a knowledge of agricultural principles broadcast 
through the land. He believes in the necessity for zntenstve farming, 
and to render progress in this direction possible in the near future, he 
considers it necessary, in the first instance, to attack certain problems 
of rural economy The paiticular remedies he recommends are the 
following : First, to chock the inordinate increase in the number of 
pauper ryots and to endeavour to turn the tide the other way, so that 
the pchupcr ryot may become a wlvetit labourer ; secondly, to encourage 
and enforce the consolidation and enclosure of all holdings, so that 
cultivation may become economical, and the individual may reap the 
fruits of his labour ; thirdly, to teach the ryot to bo self-dependent for 
the support of his cattle and thus gradually to lead up to the improve- 
ment of the tilling power by the rejection of the worthless ; fourthly, 
to encourage the capitalist, instead of the speculative pauper, to embark 
in agiicultural pursuits ; and fifthly, to check the export of the raw as 
contrasted with the manufactured or half -worked produce of the land. 
I have given the suggestions in the reviewer’s own words, as it is very 
difficult to attach any definite meaning to them. What precise mea- 
sures Government should take to secure the first of the objects aimed 
at the reviewer does not explain, but the suggestions sometimes put 
forward in this connection are that an upset price of say not less 
than ten times the Government revenue payable should be put upon the 
land taken up for cultivation, to prevent its being worked in a racking 
manner and thrown up when exhausted, and that sub-division of hold- 
ings below a certain minimum limit should be prevented by legislation 
The futility of the proposed restrictions will be apparent on the slightest 
consideration. Waste lands are now sold in the Bombay Presidency, 
but no remarkable results have been achieved and no capitalists full of 
the spirit of agricultural enterprise have come forward to bid for them. 
In the dry districts, there are lands of little or no value and nobody 
would pay for them ten times the Government assessment; and capital- 
ists can have no difficulty in getting any quantity of land if they 
want it. The occupation of the poorer lands has, to some extent, been 
discouraged by the imposifion of substantial assessments on the lowest 
classes of lands, and large extents of lands in a great many districts 
have been taken up for fodder and fuel reserves under the Forest Act. 
The objection to raising the assessments of the lowest classes of lands is 
the great distrep and impoverishment it would cause to existing holders 
of lands. For instance, if a cultivator owns 80 acres of lands assessed 
at 4 annas per acre, and if the assessment be raised to Ee. 1 per acre he 
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will be simply ruined ; he will be turned, in fact, from perhaps a poor 
ryot into not a solvent labourer, but into a landless labourer without any 
means or opportunities for procuring subsistence. 

The suggestion to fix a minimum limit to sub-division by legislation 
is equally impracticable. There is no means of enforcing such a 
striction, and wherever it has been imposed it is found that the law is a 
dead letter. The Government might, no doubt, refuse to recognise the 
sub-division for the purpose of recovery of its revenue, but this does not 
prevent the holding being practically sub-divided for purposes of cul- 
tivation, while remaining undivided for purposes of revenue collection. 
Even if it were thought proper for Government to insist on the holding 
being the exclusive property of some one of the sharers, and the Gov- 
ernment granted it away arbitrarily to him, it would be of doubtful 
advantage to the favored individual who would be burdened with the 
liability to pay the other sharers the value of their shares ; and the 
tendency of the legislation would be to compel the sharers to continue 
as members of a joint family even when they found it advantageous to 
divide. There would be difficulty also in fixing the minimum limit 
with reference to the requirements of the several classes of lands, e.^., 
lands in the vicinity of towns, employed in raising market garden 
produce, which are highly productive and held in smaU plots. 

Mr. Henry W. Wolfl in an article on peasant properties contributed 
to the Contemporary Revieio for MEay 1891, makes the following remarks 
on the failure of legislative attempts to regulate the minimum limit 
of farms in Germany : Under the modern Saxon law — similar laws 
exist in other countries — a ‘ ^peasant property ’ is not divisible beyond a 
certain minimum area. It is a foolish regulation as the result has 
shown. For the small plots and the ‘rolling’ — detachable — ^portions 
fetch throughout the highest prices. Protection, after its wont, has 
inj ured the interest which it desired to benefit. Following in the foot- 
steps of the Hanoverian Government, most German Governments have 
introduced what they call a Soeferolh, a register, i.^., in which peasant 
owners may inscribe their properties in order to ensure, in cases of 
intestacy, undivided descent to one heir. That law has in most countries 
remained a dead letter. One agricultural Minister related to me with 

f lee that he had done better than his short-sighted colleagues. They 
ad left the presumption on the side of division. He had put it on the 
side of intact descent. But his shrewdness does not appear to have 
materially altered the result. The fact is that the proprietors know 
their own interests far better than do paternal Governments. They find 
it more to their advantage to curtail their holdings, and to sell at a good 
price in plots than to retain large showy estates at a loss. Foiled in 
respect of the Hoeferolle the advocates of larger properties now openly 
propose such preposterous measures as these — enforced devise of un- 
divided properties at much less than their real value, a provision securing 
mortgagors against notice of repayment except by a sinking fund 
(spread over many years), and partial exemption from rates and taxes! 
Could there be a more complete confession of failure P These wise 
people have been fighting very hard against common sense and Provi- 
dence. Both alike point out very clearly the way in which a plethora 
of population can and should relieve itself. They know better. But 
once more the sea has held its own against meddling Canute/’ In 
Germany, as in France, the farms appear to be of very small size. 12J 
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acres are taken to yield, for a family consisting of 6 persons, corn 
necessary for subsistence and for seed. 77 per cent- of tbe holdings 
are under that average and of this again 58 per cent, are under 5 acres. 
In Wurtemburg the average size of separate properties is stated to be 
about three-quarters of an acre. Mr, WolfE quotes the following testi- 
mony of a Q-erman official in regard to the beneficial effects of small 
holdings on the industry and thrift of the labouring classes : The 
unmistakable advance in productive farming observable in the plain of 
the Ehine— the district principally affected by the (sub-dividing) Lan~ 
drecM — stands in the closest possible relation to the growing sub-division. 
The advantage afforded by the fact that every day-labourer in the 
country may acquire a small plot of land, may, by industry and thrift, 
add to his modest holding, and eventually raise himself to the position 
of an independent Bauer ^ cannot be rated too highly ; for the prospect of 
making himself economically independent is one of the most powerful 
incentives to the exercise of economical virtues. The smallness of the 
proprietary plots in the plain of the Ehine is accordingly no evil, but 
rather a direct advantage. Bach one of these small oudtivators makes 
it his endeavour to raise from his soil, by the cultivation of ^ trade- 
plants,’ of vegetables and the like, the most remunerative crops, and to 
employ the surplus of his working power as profitably as he can at some 
trade, at paid day-work or otherwise.” 

As regards the second of the remedies suggested by the reviewer, the 
idea that Government can enforce ” the breaking up of the village 
system and the substitution of homestead farms without a change in 
rural conditions is entirely chimerical. The proposal evidently owes its 
origin to a misapplication of the teachings of English Agricultural 
History to the conditions of rural life in India. There is a good deal 
of misapprehension as to the nature of the ryots’ cultivation which is 
oftentimes likened to the open field or champion system as it prevailed 
some centuries ago in England. The last remnants of this cultivation 
were swept away by the partition of Samudayam lands in the Ohin- 
gleput district, and no ryot is now hampered in the cultivation of his 
holding to the best advantage, though the villagers, owing to their 
poverty, need each other’s assistance in connection with the various 
moidents of rural life. The enclosure and consolidation of holdings were 
brought about in England by social and economic causes and the Legis- 
lature, in so far as it interfered at all in the matter, did so with a view 
to arrest a too rapid transformation. The leading facts as regards the 
conditions under which development of English agriculture took place 
may be very briefly noted. During the middle ages, England had a 
monopoly oi the wool trade, so much so that the revenue required for 
carrying on the continental wars was derived almost wholly from an 
impost on wool, the rate levied in emergencies being as high as 100 per 
cent, ad valorem. The trade was a most profitable one and common 
lands were extensively enclosed and holdings consolidated and turned 
into sheep-walks, mth the result that where hundreds of ploughmen 
were employed their places were taken by a few shepherds. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century thousands of agricultural labourers 
were thrown out of employment and redhced to a condition of the 
greatest misery,^ The Legislature strove to stem the tide by insisting 
on landlords maintaining a certain proportion of the area of their estates 
TOder tillage and the necessary farm buildings, but without effect. Mr. 
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Prothero, in liis book on the Progress of English Earming, mentions 
that a Petition in the reign of Henry VIII, states that 50,000 ploughs 
had been put down. Each on the average maintained 13-1 persons. 
Thus 675,000 persons were thrown out of work when the whole popula- 
tion of the country did not exceed 5 millions.’’ The difficulties of the 
situation were immensely aggravated by the enormous rise in the price 
of provisions due to the discovery of the American silver and gold mines 
and the influx of the precious metals into England ; the price of wheat, 
which in the latter half of the sixteenth century and the first half 
of the seventeenth averaged 9s. 2d, per quarter was 47s. 5d. a quarter 
or more than 5 times as much in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Eents rose very high and landlords accumulated great wealth 
at the expense of the working classes and the wages were kept 
down by stringent labour laws. Laws were enacted also to put down 
vagrancy, to compel the able-bodied vagrants to work and to provide 
relief to the impotent poor. Under these regulations, all people who 
used subtle, crafty, and unlawful games and plays, or who feigned 
a knowledge of physiognomy and palmistry, all those who had no 
apparent means of support and who were fit for work, all fencers, bear- 
traders, jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, petty chapmen, and strolling players, 
all unlicensed scholars or shopmen who were caught begging were 
considered to be rogues and sturdy beggars.” To this period is to be 
referred the beginning of the system of poor relief which has developed 
to such enormous proportions in England. In the seventeenth century 
some schemes for the reclamation of swamps were undertaken and the 
way was prepared for the introduction of improved methods of agri- 
culture, but the agricultural practices themselves did not undergo any 
material alteration. The disturbed relations caused by the depreciation 
of the precious metals and the consequent increase of prices had settled 
down ; capital had accumulated ; the efficiency of human labour had 
increased ; the horse was substituted for the ox in ploughing ; and the 
extension of pasture farms and cattle farming had provided increased 
manure for arable lands. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
there was a rapid advance in agriculture. Several improvements were 
adopted which, aided by good seasons, increased greatly agricultural 
production. The wages and the standard of living of the labouring 
classes rose, and wheat became a necessary article of diet in the place of 
inferior grains. During the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
population increased enormously and the progress of manufactures 
caused a diversion of labour from agriculture to manufactures. Wars 
and bad seasons had increased prices of food-grains and the enclosure of 
commons and consolidation of holdings proceeded with redoubled speed. 
At the end of the eighteenth century prices rose so high as 115^. a 
quarter, with the result that land-owners increased their standard of 
living, which they were unable to keep up when the prices reached a 
normal level. The small owners suffered severely and they found it 
profitable to sell their holdings to large owners and to seek employment 
for their capital in manufactures, which were assuming large proportions. 
This diversion of a large part of the population to manufacturing 
industries rendered it necessary to grow a larger quantity of food with 
a diminished quantity of human labour and thus materially aided the 
introduction of machinery. The rapid changes which were taking 
place, and principally the substitution of machinery in manufacturg^ 
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together with a faulty administration of the poor law, had induced 
a great amount of pauperism ; but the enormous growth of manufactures 
during the first three-quarters of the century soon gave employment to 
the surplus population. The use of animal food became general, and 
the tendency was to convert arable into pasture land and the price of 
wheat was maintained at a high level. High farming and intensive 
cultivation were assisted by the high price and the large proportion of 
lands under pasture. During the last 15 years, however, the price of 
both wheat and meat has fallen owing to foreign competition, the 
former from about 48s. to about 32s., and the complaint is now general 
that high farming does not pay in England. 

These being the facts connected with the progress of English 
agriculture — and I have given a very imperfect sketch alluding only 
to such facts as bear on the question on hand — ^is there any analogy 
between the conditions under which large farms became profitable in 
England and the conditions which exist in this country ? In England, 
it has been calculated that while only 63 men can be supported per 100 
acres on a dairy farm, 250 can be maintained on the same acreage of 
wheat and 683 on a like acreage of potatoes ; and yet out of 50 million 
acres of arable and pasture land in 1880, 25 millions of acres were under 
permanent pasture, and 11 millions under corn crops in the United 
Kingdom. In India, it was pointed out by Dr. Buchanan as early as 
the beginning of the century, that “ the religion of the natives is a power- 
ful obstacle in the way of agriculture. The higher ranks of society 
being excluded from animal food, no attention will, of course, be paid to 
fattening cattle; without that, what would our agriculture in England be 
worth ? We could have no green crops to restore our lands to lertility, 
and a scanty manure to invigorate our crops of grain. As to the intro- 
duction of machinery, the low value of human labour stands in the 
way. It has been found that at the present value of labour, no water- 
pump can compete with the Pzcottah in lifting water from wells. Again, 
Sir James Oaird has pointed out that a square mile of land in England 
cultivated gives employment to 50 persons in the proportion of 25 men, 
young and old, and 25 women and boys, and that if four times that 
number or 200 were allowed for each square mile of cultivated land in 
India, it would take up only one-third of the people. What is to 
become, then, of the surplus human labour, if economical methods are 
extensively employed. Manufactures are not growing on an extensive 
scale to afford employment to the surplus population, and how are the 
pauper ryots to be transformed into solvent ” labourers ? Is the 
Government to undertake the duty of finding work for the ryots 
deprived of land or of feeding them at the public cost in normal seasons 
as it does during famines, or is the surplus labour to be swept away as 
so much “ human rubbish The possibility of high farming paying 
depends on economic conditions, and so long as the conditions are absent, 
no direct interference of Government for bringing about large farms 
and consolidation of holdings can be other than mischievous. Large 
farms are suitable to a country like England, which has to raise food 
for a population, the bulk of which is engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries ; and agricultural improvements in this country should obviously 
follow on lines adopted in European countries where peasant properties 
prevail, by giving security of tenure, by the diffusion of education 
among the peasantry, by the establishment of credit Banks, by Agri- 
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cultural Exhibitions and demonstrations, by the introduction of cottage 
industries to give employment to the peasant population during the spare 
time at their disposal, and such other measures as were pointed out by 
Mr. Nicholson in the admirable preliminary note written by him as 
Secretary to the Madras Agricultural Committee, European capitalists, 
with their plethora of capital looking out for opportunities for invest- 
ment, would not have been slow to embark in the business, if they 
saw that they had the least chance of competing with native culti- 
vators by adopting iniensive nlethods of cultivations ; and I myself 
personally know some intelligent native landlords, with command of 
capital, who would be glad to invest a considerable amount in high 
farming, if they could have a reasonable assurance that the capital 
laid out would fetch 6 per cent, interest. And we have, in the 
failure of the Saidapet model farm to achieve profitable results, an 
impressive warning against extravagant expectations being entertained 
from intensive farming under present conditions. The model farm 
was started in 1871 and after 5 years’ trial was found to have been 
worked at a loss of Es. 6,000 {v^de Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘Preliminary 
Note,” paragraph, 42). There is undoubtedly considerable scope for 
improvement by the introduction of deep-ploughing, better conservation 
of cattle manure, somewhat better treatment of cattle, and utilisation 
of inexpensive waste products as manures not now known or suspected 
to have manurial properties ; but such improvements can only come in 
very gradually. The Grovernment has already, by the reservation of 
large areas as fuel and fodder reserves, put a check on the taking up of 
the poorer lands for cultivation and made intensive cultivation to meet 
the requirements of the growing population to some extent necessary, 
and it is difficult to see what further steps can be taken in this direc- 
tion without causing great hardship at present to the great body of the 
ryots. It should also be remembered that the proposal to encourage 
the consolidation and enclosure of farms with a view to the introduc- 
tion of intensive farming would go against the proposed legislation to 
confer security of tenure on zemindari ryots, wliioh is recognised on 
all hands to be a pressing necessity in the present situation. 

The reviewer’s third suggestion is not intelligible. If it is intended 
that grazing farms should be maintained for the support of cattle 
required for agricultural purposes, it would hardly pay the ryot to do 
this, seeing that cattle are not fattened in this country for meat, and 
that it would be profitable to obtain the cattle required for ploughing 
and draught from professional breeders. If the ryots require a better 
description of cattle than they now use, and are willing to pay the proper 
price, doubtless such cattle would be bred in larger numbers than at 
present. It has been calculated that 5 acres of land have to be kept 
under grass to feed a single head of cattle properly, and if this estimate 
is at all correct, it is obvious that it would be ruinous to breed cattle of 
this description, as 5 acres now produce corn sufficient to feed three 
human beings. The fourth suggestion is without any special signi- 
ficance, and it is connected with the first and second suggestions already 
considered. It is not clear what measures the reviewer intends should 
be taken for carrying out the fifth suggestion, viz , to check the export 
of raw, as contrasted with the manufactured or half- worked produce of 
the land. If it is intended that this result should be obtained by the 
levy of heavy export duties, it would simply destroy the foreign trade of 
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the country as imports must be paid for by the exports. In fact, it is 
time wasted, considering seriously such crude proposals which violate 
the most elementary economic considerations. 

Coneluding Bemarls . — I have found no small difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what precisely are the reviewer’s conclusions as regards the progress 
made by the country as his reasoning is full of inconsistencies. He 
admits that there has been very great advance ” during the last 40 
years and that the first half of this period was one of marked and 
unchecked progress.” As regards the second half, he asserts, however, 
that there is no evidence to show that the production of food is much 
ahead of the demand, although it has increased during the period. He 
admits^ at the same time, that about the middle of the period occurred 
‘Hhe severest famine known in Southern India during the present 
century ” and that this visitation threw back the Presidency ‘‘to an 
enormous extent.” Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the 
Presidency has recovered from the effects of the famine, he calls the 
period one of agricultural “ stagnation,” if not of retrogression. The 
reason assigned for characterising the period as one of stagnation is the 
fact that the area of ryotwar holdings has not increased in the same 
ratio as the population. The reviewer in the same breath asserts that 
the liberty accorded to pauper ryots to take up lands of the poorer 
qualities which alone now remain unoccupied, or in other words, 
extemive cultivation, is at the root of the evils of the present economic 
position, and that the occupation of such lands should be checked. He 
considers that the effects of improved and cheaper internal and external 
communication during the last 20 years should have stimulated enor- 
mously its greatest industry — agriculture — where the products are so 
bulky and dm&cult to move. It does not occur to him that the cheapened 
cost of production and transport due to these causes might have 
obviated the necessity for falling upon the poorer soils for production, 
as indeed will be seen to have been the case, when the facts connected 
with grain wages of the labouring classes, the prices of food-grains, and 
the standard of living, are taken into account, and that it is a satisfac- 
tory feature that the internal and external trade of the country should 
have increased in the manner it has notwithstanding what he calls 
the “ throwback ” of the famine. As the best means of stimulating 
agricultural production, he recommends that “ the export of the raw, as 
contrasted with the half -manufactured produce of the land ” should be 
checked. Again, for the purpose of diminishing pauperism, he advo- 
cates the enforcement of the enclosure and consoMation of holdings, 
forgetful of the fact that the advantage of large farms consists in the 
economising of labour, that this economising of labour on any large 
scale cannot be carried out without much suffering unless there are 
alternative occupations ; that in a country where the labourer himself is 
the cheapest of machines and manufactures are non-existent, any 
sudden or great displacement of labour must induce a frightful amount 
of paupex^m and reduce the condition of the lower classes, bad as it 
is, to a still lower level ; that large farms which will deprive the vast 
majority of the population of all interest in the soil, must necessitate 
the maintenance of a very costly system of poor relief with all its 
demoralising features, and that a system of large holdings can be 
introduced only pari passu with the development of industrial occupa- 
tions, and that for a country where opportunities for employment not 
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connected with agricnltitre are so few, a system of peasant properties is 
the best suited. Those who, in common with the reviewer, believe 
that Government can, by adopting a few measures of a drastic charac- 
ter, pull by main force the teeming millions of the population out of 
their accustomed grooves determined for them by the economic condi- 
tions under which they have to work, and set them going in this or 
that direction which is considered desirable, will doubtless feel disap- 
pointed at the slow rate at which the country has progressed. Those, 
on the other hand, who take note of the difficulties to be surmounted 
in raising the economic condition of the population which was as bad 
as bad could be but 40 years ago ; the liability of most parts of the 
country to the extremes of plenty and dearth alternately — a state of 
things conducive to careless habits of life and inimical to the forma- 
tion of habits of steady industry, the tendency of every increase in 
production to be absorbed in mere increase of numbers unless there is a 
rise in the standard of comfort ; the necessity for the readjustment 
of time-honoured, religious and social usages for effecting any perma- 
nent change in the standard of comfort, and the impossibility of 
effecting such a change by coercive methods which do not touch the 
intelHgence of the people, will, when they compare the state of things 
at present with what it was in the past, be gratified to see that the 
improvement has been so substantial ; and will further see more 
“ consolatory signs of decided and vigorous progress in the future than 
the reviewer has been able to detect. While recognising that every 
step in improvement adds to the duties and responsibilities of Govern- 
ment and requires wiser statesmanship than even in the past for guid- 
ing the country through the period of transition, and for meeting new 
evils by methods and measures calculated to influence the growing 
public intelligence, they will see no reason in the experience of the 
past to despair that either the Government or the people will rise 
to the requirements of the future. 

* He * 

(2) Note on the progress of Edmaiton %)i the Madras Presidency between 
1870-71 and 1890-91 by 8. 8e^]ia%yar^ Esq,^ Professor of 
Kumbahonam Oollege, 

During the past twenty years the Madras Presidency has made 
indeed a vast progress in education. The most noteworthy features 
of that progress are (1) the enormous expansion of higher or collegiate 
education, (2) the rapid diffusion of elementary or primary education 
among the bulk of the population, and (3) the strong stimulus given 
to female education. 

Prior to 1850, there were few or no English schools in the 
mofupil. The only institution in the Presidency in which a liberal 
English education was given was the Presidency Oollege in Madras. 
It was in 1853 that Government started its first schools for in- 
struction in English at ZUlah or Provincial stations. Kumhakdnam, 
Eajahmundjy, Calicut and Ouddalore were among the earliest centres 
chosen for the experiment. The University of Madras was constituted 
in 1857 and held its first examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1858. From 1868 to 1871 inclusive, the number of young men 
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who passed the examination for the degree of Arts was 199. In the 
two decades that followed including 1891, it rose up to the astonishing 
figure of 2,552. The Bachelor of Arts degree represents the ordinary 
collegiate course taught in an Indian College, and may, for all practical 
purposes, be regarded as marking the highest general culture received 
by the youth of the country. The studies that one pursues after pass- 
ing the B.A. Examination are either special and technical, such as 
those pertaining to Law, Medicine, Engineering, &c., or the advanced 
branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, and the like, to qualify oneself 
for the higher degree in arts. It is but a small fraction of those who 
receive the B.A. degree that go up for examination in Honours. The 
number of those who qualify themselves for the special studies men- 
tioned above must necessarily be limited by the demand of the learned 
professions for specialists. At present the most crowded of them is 
Law. Teaching- likewise absorbs in its service a large number of the 
akmni of the University. The technical collies now in existence are 
all maintained by the State ; and they are the Law College, the College 
of Civil Engineering, the Medical College, the Agricultural College, 
and the Teachers’ College. Looking into the statistics for 1890-91 we 
find that there were 35 Arts Colleges in the Presidency — First and 
Second Grrades together — ^with an attendance of 3,200 scholars. These 
figures indicate a great advance as compared with those of 1870-71 when 
the number of colleges was 12 with an attendance of only 385 scholars. 
Again 548 candidates appeared for the B.A. Examination in 1891 as 
against 65 in 1871 ; the number of candidates for the F.A, Examination 
was 531 and 2,052 for the earlier and the later years respectively. These 
figures are sufficient to show the rate of expansion of collegiate education 
during the interval under notice. One very satisfactory feature of this 
development is that learning is no longer the monopoly of any one 
section of the Indian community. The desire for EngUsh education is 
spreading among all classes. Of the 3,200 students in attendance 
at the Arts Colleges in 1890-91, 38 were Europeans and Eurasians, 
244 Native Christians, 46 Muhammadans, 2,208 Brahmins, 658 non- 
Brahmin Hindus, and 6 other classes. Nor has the alleged difficulty 
of finding suitable openings in life for educated men had as yet any 
appreciable effect on the growing demand for English education. Look- 
ing to the effi-ciency of public service alone, there would yet seem to be 
open a large field for educated talent. There are indications too that the 
education given in our colleges is fostering in its recipients a spirit of 
self-help and manly enterprise The number of young men who have 
in recent years taken to commercial pursuits, or have crossed the sea 
for service in Burma, afford evidence of the new spirit. Nor would there 
seem to be any foundation in fact for the opinion that the Indian 
Colleges are rearing up a body of disaffected young men. Those who 
have had the best opportunities of watching the progress of education 
in the country and its results are almost unanimous in holding that its 
influence for good has been marked, considering the short period during 
which it has been at work. 

Equally satisfactory has been the development of what is called 
secondary education, which comprises a course of studies, extending over 
six years, in English and in one of the vernacular languages of the 
country, as also in the elementary portions of His tory, Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. The Matriculation Examination 
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of the Madras University constitutes the final test of the work of 
what may be designated Anglo- Vernacular schools. The number of 
candidates who went up for this examination in 1891 was 7,002 as 
against 1,358 in 1871. The number of pupils under instruction in 
1890-91 in all the Anglo-Vernacular schools of the Presidency was 
nearly 30^000. 

One of the recommendations of the Educational Commission was 
that Q-ovemment should gradually retire from the field of higher 
education. So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, that recom- 
mendation has abeady been carried out in the main. Of the 35 arts 
colleges existing in 1890-91, 30 were private and aided institutions, 
and of the 556 secondary schools for boys, only 26 were maintained by 
Q-overnment. Whether the highest or collegiate education could safely 
be left wholly to private agency might be a question. There are various 
reasons why it should not be, even if private agencies were financially 
equal to the task. But experience shows that private effort with some 
aid from Government is quite equal to the call of secondary education. 
In this connection, we are bound to mention the incalculable service 
rendered to the cause of Indian education by European Missionary 
Bodies. They should justly be regarded as the pioneers of modern 
Indian civilization. But how long this 'foreign help might be relied 
upon is problematical. In the meanwhile, it is satisfactory to note that 
native communities, Hindu and Muhammadan, are learning the lesson 
of self-help in education as in other things and may, when the time 
should come for it, be able to occupy the field that may be vacated by 
Christian Missions. Another satisfactory feature in connection with 
educational pi^ress is the steady rise in the fee receipts in colleges 
and schools. EQgh and middle schools, in most parts of the Presidency, 
are nearly self-supporting and need only a small percentage of grants 
from provincial or local funds. Even in colleges the fees cover an 
appreciable proportion of the total expenditure. In the Government 
College at Kumbakdnam, which is one of the cheapest colleges in the 
Presidency, the income from fees met in 1890-91 a thbd of the total 
cost of the institution. In recent years a considerable share of educa- 
tional work has devolved on Municipalities and Local Fund Boards. By 
this means it has become possible to keep up middle and high schools 
at stations away from capitals of districts where private agencies have 
not sprung up. 

The most striking feature in the history of education between 
1870-71 and 1890-91 is the great diffusion of eleriaentary knowledge 
among the masses of the population A numerous agency is at work, 
whose special mission is to carry the rudiments of vernacular education 
to the simplest villager. Village schools have been organised in nearly 
all ;garts of the country and are periodically visited and examined by 
the inspecting staff of the Educational department. In the Educational 
Report for 1890-91, Dr. Duncan remarks : “ Of the lower primary 
schools, 2,558 with 140,422 scholars were situated in municipal 
towns. Omitting them, 19,470 schools with 503,472 scholars were 
located in non-municipal towns and villages, which, according to the 
census of 1881, numbered 52,592. Most of the small towns and large 
villages contain more than one school each. But in many villages 
the population is too small to maintain a separate school. In view of 
these facts, only one village in three can be said to be provided with 
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a school.” Going back to 1870-71, we find that primary education 
was then in its infancy : only 1,606 schools had been registered in the 
official returns for the whole Presidency, and these, with an attendance 
of 42,299 pupils, earned a grant of Es. 60,332 from Government. It 
is clear then that since 1870-71 primary education has been rapidly 
extending under the combined exertions of Government, Municipalities, 
and Local Pund Boards. By far the largest share of the financial cost 
of primary education is now borne by Municipalities and Local Boards. 
According to the returns for 1890-91 it was no less than five-sixths of 
the total charge. The most pressing question in connection with primary 
education is, of course, the question of finance. While there seems to be 
almost an indefinite scope for the extension, and the improvement in 
quality, of village schools, the agencies, who now mainly contribute 
towards their upkeep, are beginning to feel the pressure of cost and 
complain that they have already gone far enough, in justice to other and 
more pressing demands upon their resources. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of the intellectual and moral progress 
of the country is the encouragement given in recent years to female 
education. In 1870-71, there were no girl-schools to speak of, except 
the few that had been started by Christian Missionaries in Madras and 
a few other stations. In 1890-91, according to the report of the Director 
of Public Instruction, there were no less than 87,715 girl-pupils under 
instruction The number that has gone through the higher courses of 
school and collegiate study is, as may be expected, very limited ; but 
there are hopeful indications that increasing numbers will soon go up to 
the higher stages of education. Only two women have as yet taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the local University. Sixty- three female 
candidates went up for the Matriculation Examination in 1890-91, of 
whom 37 were successful, while 278 candidates appeared for the Higher 
Examination for Women, of whom 160 passed and obtained certificates. 
It is a significant fact that even the most conservative classes of the 
Indian community are coming under the influence of this new education — 
which, as it spreads wider and wider, would doubtless prepare the way for 
those much-needed social reforms, for which our reformers are fighting 
so hard, but now without the support of those who constitute the 
real strength of Hindu homes. 

During the period under review, steps were also taken for encour- 
aging education among Europeans and Eurasians, Muhammadans and 
other classes who, by reason of their poverty or other cause, were slow 
to avail themselves of the ordinary facilities for education afforded by 
the State.' On the 81st March 1891 there were 94 schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians with an attendance of 3,855 boys and 3,152 girls, and 
936 schools^ for Muhammadans with 39,089 pupils under instruction. 
Municipalities and Local Fund Boards now pay special attention to the 
education of the backward sections of the community, such as weavers 
and other handicraftsmen. Night schools have also been started for 
the sons of these classes, so that those who cannot spare time in the day 
may be instructed for an hour or so after sun-set According to the 
retxim for 1890-91, there were no less than 609 night schools with an 
attendance of 11,706 pupils. Schools for Pariahs specially are few as 
yet : but under the order of Goyernment recently issued, they will soon 
come into existence. 
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One of the most important questions for the consideration of Goverlx- 
ment is technical and scientific education hearing on arts and industries. 
How the existing arts and industries of the country may he improved 
or what new ones may he introduced are questions that demand the 
early attention of Government. At present there exist hut a few schools 
for the benefit of those who seek instruction in arts and industries. 
The foremost of such institutions is the School of Arts in Madras, in 
which the attendance in 1890-91 was over 400 pupils, who received 
instruction in some of the ornamental arts and higher industries. 
Schools have also been opened in some of the larger trading towns in 
the mofussil, such as Eajafamundry, Kumhakonam, Negapatam, Guntur, 
Madura and Nazareth, in which drawing, carpentry, and a few other 
industries are taught. Industrial sections have also been attached to 
Government Normal Schools in the mofussil All these appear, however, 
to he crude and imperfect attempts, pending a satisfactory solution of 
the question as a whole — beset, as that is, with great difficulties, finance 
being not the least of them. 

In the sketch above given nothing more has been attempted than 
the barest outline of the progress of education during a period of twenty 
years, beginning with 1870-71 and ending with 1890-91, the last official 
year for which statistics were available. Enough, it is believed, has 
been said to show that education has spread far and wide in the country, 
and that nearly aU classes of the community have come under its influ- 
ence. There cannot be any doubt that this spread of education will 
have an important effect on the future economic and moral condition 
of the people. 
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(F). — Local Fund and Municipal Administration, 

Hastracts from the remarks of Sir Alfred Lyall in regard to the political 
inexpediency of Government relinquishing its right to control the manage'- 
ment pf religious institutions in this country {Sir Alfred LyalVs 
Asiatic Studies ”). 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out that from apolitical point of view 
it was a mistake for the Indian Q-overnment to have relinquished its 
nght to control religious endowments. The following are extracts 
from hia remarks*: 

In India they have no conception of the animosity against 
Establishment which has been fostered in England by Acts passed to 
enforce unity of religious profession and uniforrpity of clerical teach- 
ing, by the old attempts to drive wandering sects like sheep into one 
fold under one official shepherd. As there has never been one nation 
or one religion in India, so a national church establishment, excluding 
all others, has never been imagined. That the Sovereign should provide 
decently for his own persuasion is regarded as natural and decorous ; that 
he should distribute revenue allotments (or continue them) to every 
well-defined religious community is thought liberal ; that he should 
administer to all religious properties and interests is right and proper ; 
that he should ignore them all and provide not even for his own faith 
would be a policy comprehensible only by those who had studied 
English polemics, and one without precedent in Asia 

It has been said latterly, and with some reason, that the English 
Q-overnment acted prematurely, and upon incomplete knowledge of all 
the considerations involved, when it resolved to sever the ancient chain 
which bound the religious institutions of each province round the feet 
of the Government vAich annexed them, and when we thus, in liberat- 
ing ourselves from being plagued with old-world fancies, threw away 
the repute and leadership which accrued to the Sovereign of India 
from being universally recognized as the authority whose cong^ d’ilire 
was required, or whose arbitration was accepted, in all nominations and 
successions to important religious office or estate. In the Madras 
Presidency the superintendence of ‘no less than seven thousand six 
hundred Hindu establishments had hitherto been vested in the officers 
of Government ; and this was more than a nominal superintendence ; 
the people regarded the district officer as the friendly guardian of their 
religion. ^ Speaking of the aversion of the people to the abandon- 
ment by Government of the management of a famous pagoda (Tiru* 
pati) in North Aroot, the district magistrate wrote : ‘ No persuasion 
or reasoning could effect a change in the resolution they had taken ; 
the management of this pagoda, they said, had been in the hands of 
the ruling power for ages back ; the innovation proposed was contrary 
to estabSshed custom, and if persisted in, religious worship in their 
temple would cease. . . . ’ 

At first we were over-careful to conciliate native prejudices by 
showing official respect and deference to rites and ceremonies of a 
nature largely repugnant to European habits of thought in such 
matters ; and we were far too anxious to prove that we had no notion 
umbrage to powerful creeds by favoring Christianity, which 
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had no politioal importance. This overshot the mark, and naturally 
displeased European opinion ; so we gave way to a strong re-aotion, 
and at one time we borrowed from the religious politics of Great Britain 
to an extent which laid us open to complaints that the English Govern- 
ment in its endeavour to assume an impartial and irresponsible attitude 
towards all religions, had not sufficiently regarded the material interests 
of the native creeds and rituals, or their prescriptive claims upon the 
ruler, whoever he may be, of their country. . . 

“ In England an assurance of neutrality would probably mean that 
the Government had determined to have nothing whatever to do with 
the affairs, temporal or spiritual, of any sect or creed ; in India, the 
declaration is generally taken to convey a welcome guarantee that the 
Queen wiU not favor one religion more than another; but it is not 
so welcome if it is found to mean the complete renunciation by their 
governors of all direct authority or headship over the management of 
the temporal interests of their religions. Such a course of action is 
foreign to all historic experience of the relations between secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities throughout Asia. It may be the only course 
now open to the English in India ; nevertheless another might be 
learned from observing the organization of all great Asiatic Governments, 
and from the example of every ruler over divers tribes and nationalities 
— ^namely, that in certain conditions of society the immediate authority 
and close supervision of a monarch over the powerful religious interests 
with which he has to reckon at every step, is a matter of political 
expediency, not an affair of doctrine or opinion, but a recognized duty 
of the State. To relinquish this position is to let go at least one real 
politioal advantage which accrues to us from our attitude of perfect 
neutrality, that of enabling us to superintend and guarantee the reli- 
gious administration of all sects with entire impartiality, and with the 
confidence of our subjects. There is no reason whatever to regret the 
abolition of the old regime under which public officers were literally 
agents and managers for religious institutions ; that system was rightly 
condemned. But to cut away all the historic ties between Church and 
State, to free Asiatic religions from every kind of direct subordination 
to the executive power, would‘be to push the principle further in India, 
where it is not understood and has no advocates, than has as yet been 
•attempted even in any country of Europe, where it is supported by a 
large and increasing party. 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Read — tlie following letter from Diwan Batadur S. Seinivasa. 
Raghavaitengae Avergal, to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department : — 

Adverting to your demi-official communication of the 5th 
March 1892, i have the honour to submit a complete copy of 
my “ Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras Presi- 
dency during the last Forty Years.” 

2. The collection .and reduction of the necessary statistics 
and the preparation of the second part of the memorandum 
took up more time than 1 had anticipated, and 1 was able to 
complete the work only last May notwithstanding that I 
took privilege leave for three months in the beginning of 
this year for the purpose. 

3. I should be wanting in my duty if I did not bring 
to your notice the valuable assistance rendered to me by 
M.R.Ry. C. Sarvothama Row, b.a., travelling clerk of my 
office, and M.R.Ry. R. Saminathaiyar, b.a., head clerk in the 
Revenue Secretariat. The heavy work of compilation and 
reduction of statistics under jny directions and the correction 
of the proofs devolved on Sarvothama Row, and but for 
the assistance cheerfully afforded by him at all times I 
should have found it impossible to do this special work 
along with my official duties. R. Saminathaiyar made ab- 
stracts of official and other papers required for the earlier 
portions of the memorandum, and I have utilised his high 
mathematical attainments and sound knowledge of economic 
principles in getting some of the intricate calculations 
checked. 


Oedbe — dated 20th October 1893, No. 915, Revenue. 

With the foregoing lettfer Diwan 
Bahadur S. Srinivasa Raghavaiyen- 
gar, O.I.B., submits to Government, in 
a complete form, his “ Memorandum on the Progress of the 
Madras Presidency during the last Forty Years of British 
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admimstration.” Althcmgli bearing tbis modest title, the 
work is indeed a compendious history of the period to which 
it relateSj.compiled with great industry and care mainly from 
oflBcial records, but embodying also the results of independent 
inquiries. The task which the author at the request of His 
Excellency the then Governor Lord Connemara undertook to 
perform, and which, in the opinion of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, he has very successfully accomplished, 
was “ to examine whether the economic conditiop of the 
Madras Presidency, and especially of the agricultural classes, 
has improved or deteriorated duiing the last forty years, and 
whether, if there has been improvement, it is proceeding on 
right lines.” 

2. After describing briefly the state of the country and 
the condition of the people in former centuries, and, from 
the information available, drawing the conclusion that the 
government of former rulers was generally oppressive, the 
author proceeds to consider the state of the Presidency at 
the end of the eighteenth century, when most of the pro- 
vinces of Southern India were acquired by the British. The 
position at this time is described thus : “ In the earlier 
centuries, although the country had suffered from frequent 
wars, it had, with some intervals of anarchy, the advantage 
of a more or less settled government. In the eighteenth 
century, however, the oompletest anarchy prevailed, and the 
position of the people was miserable in the extreme. In 
the Zemindar and Poligar countries the only limit to the 
exactions to which the ryots were subject was their ability 
to pay; the customary share of the produce belonging to 
Government was nominally half, but additional taxes were 
levied on various pretexts, reducing the share enjoyed by 
the ryots to one-fifth or one-sixth.” Such was the state of 
the country when the government thereof was assumed by 
the English : the condition of the agricultural classes, who 
formed the bulk of the population, is said to have been 
abject and demoralized to the last degree. 

3. The next section is devoted to a description of these 
classes under British administration during the first half of 
the present century. Efforts were made on all sides to 
improve the position of the ryot, but frequently without 
success. The substitution of payment of Government dues 
in money for the former system of payment in kind, led to 
much inconvenience and hardship owing to the insuflBciency 
of the currency to meet the increased “ duty ” thrown upon* 
it by the change, and prices steadily fell. The period of 
20 years from 1834 to 1854 was one of great agricultural 



depression on account of the low prices of grain, and, during 
the SO years which preceded this period, progress was retarded 
by five successive famines. During the early years of the cen- 
tury metalled roads were unknown, and wheel-traffic, except 
for short distances, did not exist. Trade was hampered by 
want of communications and the means of transport and was 
confined to the narrowest local limits. The general improve- 
ment of communications throughout the country may be said 
to date from the report of the Public Works Commission 
issued in 1852. 

4. The author then proceeds to review the principal facts 

Section IV bearing upon the condition of the 

agricultural classes from the middle 
of the century to the present time. About the year 1854 
the period of agricultural depression came to an end and a 
time of great prosperity begfan. The demand abroad for 
Indian commodities largely increased — the result of several 
causes, such as the discovery of gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, the Crimean war, and, above all, the Civil war in 
America which increased enormously the demand for Indian 
cotton. Exports, which in 1840-41 amounted to only 13^ 
millions sterling, rose in 1864-65 to 68 millions. Silver 
flowed into the country and large loans — especially for the 
construction of railways and other public works — were raised 
in England, of which it is calculated that about one-half was 
expended on wages in India. The result was that the 
currency was replenished and the prices of Indian produce 
rose to three times what they had been in the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1850. During this period, moreover, many 
administrative reforms were introduced. The police was 
organised upon a new footing ; the Settlement Department 
was constituted for the purpose of alleviating the heavy 
burthens on land and of removing inequalities in assess- 
ments; the revenue and magisterial establishments were 
revised and village accounts were simplified ; and, above all, 
an enormous impetus was given to the construction of public 
works, notably works of irrigation. With increased demand, 
the wages of labour rose in proportion to prices. 

5. The period of high prices continued till about 1870, 
when a re-action took place. At this time several new and 
unfamiliar forms of taxation were resorted to, chiefly of a 
“local” character, and, while still sufiering from the effects 
of falling prices, the country was visited by the terrible 
famine of 1876-78. The cost of this calamity, including 
revenue remitted, amounted to 8 millions sterling and the 
loss in population was nearly 4 millions. 



6. Having reviewed the condition of the agrioiiltural 
classes before and after the establishment of British power, 

^ _ the author proceeds,* by the help of 

statistics, to examine what progress 
has been made during the last 40 years, and he divides the 
subject into the following heads ; — 

(a) population; 

( J) area of cultivation ; 

(c) prices of produce ; 

(d) improvement in the processes of production and in 

communications ; 

(e) foreign and domestic trade ; 

(f) taxation ; and 

(ff) the standard of living of the different classes of the 
population. 

The figures of the census of 1891 show that during the 
last decade the population of the Presidency increased by 41- 
millions or by 15 ’6 per cent.; and assuming — as seems reason- 
able — that no such famine as that of 1876-78 will recur 
within a century, the author calculates the normal increase of 
population under present conditions to be not much less than 
1 per cent, per annum. That the bulk of the population is 
not devoid of the means of subsistence is the necessary infer- 
ence from this high rate of increase. Upon the question 
whether the advance in area cultivated has been equal to the 
increase in population, the author finds, upon the data availa- 
ble, that since 1852 the increase in area cultivated has been 
25, 41, and 138 per cent, of dry, wet, and well lands respec- 
tively, and that the increased production has been very con- 
siderable. In regard to prices, the conclusions arrived at 
are that from 1828 to 1853 prices rapidly declined until they 
were 25 per cent, below those which ruled in the early years 
of the century ; that between 1853 and 1865 they rose till they 
were twice as high as at the beginning of the century ; that 
from this level they declined by alxiut 20 per cent, after 1870 ; 
and that the average prices of the five years previous to 1890 
show a slight increase over those of the lustrum ending with 
1874, The author gives some interesting statistics showing 
the vast improvements which have been made in communica- 
tions and the effect produced thereby upon trade and prices, 
especially in the levelling of prices in times of local scarcity. 
By the development of comraunioatmns the abolition of tran- 
sit duties and of customs duties, trade, both internal and 
external, has advanced by enormous strides. In illustration of 
this statement the port of Tutioorin is citecL The value of the 



trade of this port has risen from 23 lakhs in 1830 to 232 lakhs 
in 1889-90. In regard to taxation the incidence (including 
land revenue) per head of the population has risen from Rs. 
1-14-6 in 1852-53 to Rs 2-10-8 in 1872-73 and Rs 2-1 4-3 
in 1889-90, i.e., by 51 per cent, since 1852; but of the 
increased revenue raised a large proportion has been laid out 
on works of public utility, such as communications, edu- 
cation, irrigation, and medical relief. In considering the 
standard of living, the author has roughly divided the popu- 
lation into four classes, viz., the agricultural classes, non- 
agricultural labourers, professional and mercantile classes, and 
artizans and small traders. He calculates that one-fifth of the 
ryotwari land revenue is contributed by agriculturalists who 
are primarily labourers, but who supplement wages by culti- 
vating small holdings ; about one-third is contributed by 
peasant proprietors, who, for the most part, till their own 
land ; one-third by farmers who employ hired labour ; and 
the remainder by the class who can afford to let their lands 
and generally do so. With a holding of 8 acres of ordinary 
dry land it is calculated that a ryot should be able to support 
his family, not indeed in luxury, but according to the stand- 
ard of living which obtains among the ryot population. 
The average money value of the food of an adult labourer is 
estimated at Rs. 20 per annum and the remuneration of a 
permanent farm servant at twice the cost of his feeding and 
clothing expenses. So far as the nori-agricultural class of 
labourers is concerned, it admits of no question that their 
condition has greatly improved. With the development of 
trade the members of the mercantile and professional classes 
have largely increased and these are in a prosperous condition. 
The wages of artizans, in spite of the decline of some native 
handicrafts, have greatly risen, and the demand forluxuiies, 
which are provided by the skill of the brass -smiths, goldsmiths, 
carpenters and masons, is increasing directly with the wealth 
of the country. In considering the standard of living, the 
author quotes the opinions of a number of gentlemen who have 
had exceptional opportunities of observation and concludes 
that there is ample evidence that the standard has risen. 
"Tiled and terraced houses are rapidly taking the place of 
thatched roofs ; metal utensils are largely superseding earthen 
vessels even among the lower classes ; better and more 
clothes are worn, and considerable sums are now spent upon 
the education of their children by persons of small means ; 
and although it is true that every one feels that his means 
are inadequate to satisfy his wants, it is not that his wealth 
has not increased, but that his wants have increasedamorq 



rapidly still. That the standard of living generally has 
risen very considerably during the last 40 years, must indeed 
be patent to every impartial observer, and the Government 
fully concurs with the conclusions at which the author has 
arrived. In discussing the pressure of population upon the 
soil, the author points out that it is precisely in those districts, 
such as Tanjore, where the population is most dense, that 
all classes, not excepting the lowest, are the most prosperous, 
and he calculates that the area at present under cultivation is 
ample for the maintenance of the population and that the 
area still left for extended cultivation is very considerable. 
He quotes Sir James Caird that “ it is possible to obtain such 
a gradual increase of production in India as would meet the 
present rate of increase of population for a considerable 
time.” Here, however, the author wisely remarks that the 
increase of production has its limits, and for a permanent 
improvement in the standard of living and the general condi- 
tion of the masses a change in the habits of the people in 
regard to early marriages is a necessary requisite. The next 
question discussed is one which, for some time past, has 
engaged public attention, viz., “ whether the greater portion 
of the population sufEer from a daily insufhciency of food.” 
Upon this question, after inquiring in this connection how much 
is sufficient, the author, who finds that as to certain broad facts 
there can be no doubt, states his conclusions as follows : — 
(1; the great majorify of the population is very poor when 
judged by a European standard ; ( 2 ) compared with the con- 
dition of the people fifty years ago there has certainly been 
improvement in the material condition of the population, the 
advance consisting mainly of a rise in the standard of living 
of the upper strata of society and a reduction in the percen- 
tage which the lowest grades bear to the total population ; (3) 
the very lowest classes still live a hand-to-mouth existence, 
but, not being congregated, in towns, they have a better 
physique than one would expect to find in them, considering 
their resourcelessness and the frequency of crop failures, on 
which occasions they have to pick up a scanty subsistence as 
best they can ; and (4) the economic condition of the country, 
as a whole, though improving, is at best a low one and is such 
as to tax the energies and statesmanship of Government to 
the utmost in devising suitable remedies for its amelioration. 
From these conclusions the Government is by no means 
disposed to dissent ; they recall, however, the recorded obser- 
vations of Sir Thomas Munro, made nearly a century ago, 
whereby he cautions the governing authorities of that day 
jagauKtb expecting to effect in a generation a revolution in the 
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habits of the people of India which in European countries it 
took centuries to accomplish. This part of the volume con- 
cludes with a valuable comparison between the economic condi- 
tion of India and that of European countries and closes with 
t&e hope that, having regard to the wonderful improvement 
which has taken place in England during the last three centu- 
ries, a similar advance in prosperity may be attainable here. 

7. In the next place the author proceeds to consider* 

certain alleged evils in the present eco- 

nomio position and to suggest certain 
remedial measures. Prominent among the suggestions here 
made are those which relate to the principles recently enunci- 
ated for the revision of land assessments in future years. The 
author points out that while it would be impossible to have 
rules regarding revisions of assessment conceived in a more 
liberal spirit than those at present in force, yet these rules 
are not generally known and that it is very necessary that 
they should be widely published. Before doing so, however, 
he considers it essential that the initial standard schedule of 
prices, with reference to which future revisions of assessment 
are to be regulated, should be fixed. He shows that the 
commutation prices adopted for the existing settlements have 
been .calculated in different ways and should not therefore be 
taken as the standards for the future revision of assessments 
with reference to prices. He suggests that the average 
prices of. a definite period prior to each settlement should be 
taken as the initial stftndard, and that the prices thus arrived 
at should be compared with those of a like period preceding 
any future revision. His Excellency the Governor in Council 
regards this suggestion, as well as that which would ensure 
the publication in the official Gazettes of the rules regarding 
the revision of assessments, as sound and practical, and 
proposes to take action in the direction indicated without loss 
of time. The Government considers, hpwever, that there is 
no need for legislation in this matter. 

8. The proposals to improve the position of zemindari 
tenant^ on the one hand, by the amendment of the law of 
land-lord and tenant, and on the other to arrest the rapid 
dismemberment of zemindari estates have been anticipated 
by Government. A draft Tenancy Bill and a draft Encum- 
bered Estates Bill have been recently drawn up and will be 
introduced into the Legislative Council at a very early date. 

9. The remarks regarding the advantages of banking 
facilities are of a practical character. The question of estab- 
lishing what are known as Agricultural Banks has been 
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under the consideration of GoTernment for some time past, 
a special officer, Mr. Nicholson, having been deputed to 
make inquiries concerning the constitution and -working of 
such banks on the continent of Europe and to report to 
Government upon the subject generally. Similarly as re- 
garas Agricultural education, which has engaged the 'earnest 
attention of the Madras Government for the last 30 years. 
His Excellency the Governor in Council hopes soon to be in 
a position to determine what further steps should be taken 
for its extension, the action of the Government having been 
held in abeyance for some time past pending the disposal 
by the Government of India of Dr. Voelckei’s report. The 
Educational Department will be requested to consider the 

» = ^ j observations and suggestions on the 

* Sections 104 and 105. , . , ■ i ,• ^ r, 

subject ot “ technical education. * It 
may, however, be remarked that Government is at the pre- 
sent time in communication with the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India with a view to the deputation of a 
special officer to inquire into the mineral resources of the 
Presidency, and it is probable that work will be begun at an 
early date in the district of iSalem. Doubtless the fish- 
curing industry is susceptible of development, but the author 
is hardly correct in supposing that it is at present altogether 
in the hands of the poorest classes. Having examined tinder 
the head of “costliness of justice” the system under which 
justice, civil and criminal, is administered, the writer con- 
cludes with a chapter upon “ Local and Municipal adminis- 
tration and Legislation affecting local usages.” Although 
the idea of combination for public purposes of persons 
belonging to different castes and creeds is a new one in this 
country, it must be admitted that considerable success has 
attended the efforts made to introduce an efficient system of 
self-government m local affairs by the constitution of District 
and Taluk Boards and Municipal Councils. With a view to 
the further development of the usefulness of these bodies 
the author makes several suggestions which are worthy of 
consideration. The proposal that to secure for the office of 
Chairman in Municipalities persons trained in public business 
the Government should lend the ser-vices of Deputy Col- 
lectors, Tahsildars, &c., to the Councils for employment in 
that office, seems to His Excellency the Governor in Coun- 
cil to be a step of a somewhat retrograde character, and, 
although in exceptional oases, the suggestion might, perhaps, 
be adopted, the Government is not disposed to accept it as a 
general rule. On the other hand the Government fully con- 
curs -with the author in considering that further advance in 
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ihe direction of local self-government is to be looked for only 
by entrusting to local bodies more and more of tbe work of 
real administration, and the suggestions as to the manner in 
which these bodies might be utilized in adnsing the Govern- 
ment in regard to legislation upon social matters, appear to 
His Excellency the Governor in Council to be of much 
practical value. In the last paragraph of this chapter the 
question of legislation for the control of native religious 
. endowments is mooted. Upon this it is only necessary to 
observe that the manner in which these institutions are now 
administered has long been acknowledged to be unsatis- 
factory and that the Government has at present under its 
consideration a draft Bill to provide for the more efficient 
oontrol of such endowments. 

10. The author concludes his valuable “Memorandum” 
with some “ general remarks in regard to the considerations 
to be borne in mind in estimating the value of the results 
achieved.” He points to the condition of the country at the 
beginning of the century “devastated by wars, famines and 
bands of plunderers,’* and rightly ’observes that to under- 
stand the full significance of the change which has come over 
the country, one has to contrast what he sees at present, 
unsatisfactory as it may appear from some points of view, 
with the state of things described above, and, having indi- 
cated some of the evils which are inseparable from progress, 
records his opinion that “what remains to be done is 
gradually to ■widen the foundations of Local Government and 
make it strike deeper roots into society, so as to enable it to 
adjust its institutions to its needs as they arise, without 
weakening in any way the power of the Central Government 
to maintain a due balance between rival interests and creeds 
and for interfering effectually when there is danger of such 
balance being disturbed,” and, referring to the change which 
has taken place in the feeling of the educated classes, who 
are now apt to complain that progress does not proceed 
fast enough, states his conviction that“ the progress which 
has been made under the new regime during the short time 
it has been in force— fifty years is a brief interval in the 
life of a people — is little short of marvellous.” With thi p 
conclusion His Excellency the Governor in Council fully 

11. Having thus noticed the salient features of this valu- 
•able work and expressed his general concurrence ■with the 
conclusions amved at by the author, His ExceUency the 
Aiovemor in Coimcil desires to record his high appreciation 



of the very efficient manner in wMoli Mr. Srinivasa Eagha- 
vaijengar has accomplished a difficult and arduous task. 
That he has been able, without interruption of his duties as 
Inspector-General of Eegistration, to compile this volume 
and to collect the statistics comprised in the appendices is an 
indication not only of indefatigable industry but also of the 
keen interest with which he has pursued his investigations. 
Above all the thanks of Government are due to him for the 
valuable suggestions for improving the future administration 
of the Presidency with which the fauthor concludes his 
interesting “Memorandum.” The [Government also* notes 
with approval the valuable assistance afforded to the author 
by M.E.Ey. E. Swaminathaiyar and M.E.Ey. C. Sarvothama 
Bow. 
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